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I. 


B y universal consent Alexandre Dumas is now acknovvl 
edged the most entertaining of the writers of romance. 
For variety of incidents, sprightliness of dialogue, and vivid- 
ness of narrative no tales of adventure can compete with jsuch 
works as the 7Vz« Throe Mnsh'^^teorsy or the Count of JMonte 
Cristo. It is doubtful also, whether the life of any novelist 
comes as near as the life of Alexandre Dumas to what is ex- 
])ected of an entertaining work of fi(ftion. Viewed as a hero of 
romance, the great novelist is .almost as striking a figure as his 
picturesque and fascinating D’Artagnan, so that his Motmirs 
and the numerous volumes in which he relates the story of his 
travels seem to differ from his other narrative works only in 
the use, for the hero, of tlie first instead of the third person 
of the verb. ^ 

Romance, in fact, had begun in his family even before he 
was born. His father, a handsome mulatto, was the son of a 
. French nobleman. Marquis Davy de la Paillettrie, and of a 
San Domingo slave woman. The circumstances of liis birth 
did not deprive the young man of the advantages which in 
such an aristocratic society as France had, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, naturally belonged to a marquis’ son. Al- 
though he could not be known by the family title, and called 
himself simply Alexandre Dumas, a name which was to be 
made illustrious by his son and grandson, he movetl in the 
most brilliant circles, and in 1786 joined the select cavalry 
troop known as the Queen’s Dragoons. 

His opportunity, however, came with the French Revolution. 
His niagnificent bravery rapidly raised him to the highest 
ranks in the armies of the Republic. In 1793, when only 
•twenty-seven years of age, he was made a general, and he 
soon commanded in chief, first in the Pyrenees, then in the 
Alps. He afterwards served under General Bonaparte, with 
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whom he formed a close friendship. He went with lum to 
Egypt, distinguished iiimself again by conduct of extfaordi* 
nary brilliancy, which gave him a great influence over the 
native population, but luul td be sent back to Europe on account 
of the poor state of his health. On his way back he fell into 
the hands of the Neapolitan government, then bitterly hostile 
' to France, was thrown into prison and treated with shameful 
inhumanity. It is even suspected that poison was mixed with 
his food, and that his death, which occurred in 1806, before 
he was foi-ty-fonr years of age, was due to the attempt then 
made against his life. What is sure is that he left prison a 
wreck after the signing of the peace, and was never able to 
resume his military career. 

He was living in retirement, in the small town of Villens- 
Cotterets, in the northeast of France, when on the 10th of 
Thermidor of the year X of the French Republic (July 24, 
1803), he became the father of a boy destined to even greater 
fame and more striking adventures than his own. 

With the education of that son he had nothing to do, as he 
died before the child was four years of age. The lad grew 
under the eyes of his mother, who never mustered courage 
enough to part with her son and send him to college. Thus 
what he learned daring his childhood did uot amount to much, 
at least so far as regards intellectual improvement. In every- 
thing connected with physical development, in every sort of 
country sport he soon excelled ; he had inherited his father’s 
herculean strength and delighted in nothing so much as in the 
display of physical power. He thus grew, almost ignorant of 
the manifold cares of life, until his twenty-first year, when he 
was suddenly informed by his mother that the family resources 
on which both had lived up to that time were completely 
exhausted and that upon him devolved henceforth the duly 
of providing for mother and son. 

He was not unprepared for the announcement, and alread;^' 
had ambitions the fulfilment bf which was rather helped than 
hindered by his new responsibilities. He determined at once 
to go to Paris and seek his fortune there, a step which his 
mother would never have assented to unless driven to it, as 
she then was, by the sternest of necessities. Although pro- 
vided with a very scanty amount of book learning the young 
man knew the stirring events of his father’s career. Like all 
his contemporaries, he had followed, on the bulletins of victories 
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placiafded against the walls of public buildings, the extraordi* 
nary career of Emperor Napoleon, and knew that between 
the great warrior and his father a tie of personal friendship 
had at one time existed. He dreamed of emulating the 
great men of the period which had just closed, and as the 
reestablishment of European peace precluded any hope of 
obtaining glory at the head of victorious armies, literature, and 
especially poetry, which had just made famous the names^of 
Alphonse de Lamartine and Victor Hugo, the latter a young man 
of almost exactly the same age as ^exandre Dumas, seemed 
the most natural held in which to seek distinction. 

In Paris young Dumas sought his father’s friends. Most 
of them were unwilling or unable to help him. Fortunately 
for him, the district from which he came was then represented 
in the Chamber of Deputies by a former general of the Na^ 
poleonic army, who was also a great orator and one of tlie 
most respected leaders of the Liberal Party, General Foy. 
Thanks to the friendly intercourse existing between the general 
and the Due d'Orleans, a clerkship was obtained in the 
latter’s employment' for young Dumas, who hapijened to possess 
one of the most important reexuisites for the position, a beautiful 
handwriting. On being told of his appointment he said to his 
patran, “ General, I am going to live by my handwriting, but 
1 promise you that 1 shall some day live by my pen.” The 
promise was redeemed. 

It is, however, not as a novelist that Alexandre Dumas first 
became known to the world. He had been only a short time 
in the employ of the Due d’Orldans when Paris was visited by 
a ‘company of English players. Although' then totally igno- 
rant of English, he was so powerfully impressed by the grand- 
eur and life-like movement of the Shakesperian dramas, that 
he at once resolved to enroll himself among those who were 
then trying to emancipate the French stage from servile sub- 
mission to rules which had had their raison d'Ure in the sev- 
enteenth century, but which had then to a great extent outlived 
their usefulness. He was rewarded with success. The first 
performance of Henri III. eb sa Cour, in February, 1829, is 
in the history of the French Bomantic Drama an event second 
in importance only to the production of Victor Hugo’s ATemanf 
in February, 1830. 

The revolution of 1830, which followed a few months later, 
soidewhat interfered with Dumas’ newly undertaken literary 
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labors. His sympathies were naturally with the insurgents, 
and with their illustrious chief, Marquis do Lafayettev He 
fought for the reestablishment in France of the tricolor flag, 
proscribed during the preceding period, and hailed with delight 
the accession to the throne, as Louis Philippe the First, King 
of the French, of his former patron, the Due d' Orleans.' 

In spite of the time given to several political missions,- and 
to .his duties as a captain in the artillery of the National Guard, 
he managed to have no less than five dramas performed during 
the year 1831. One of these dramas, Antony, which is in many 
respects a chapter of an autobiography, was received with even 
greater applause than llonri III, et sa Cottr. 

• This activity of the young dramatic writer in the year 1831 
was the first sign given by him of the prodigious fertility of 
romantic invention by which he was soon to astonish the 
world, when to the labors of the dramatist he was to add those 
of the writer of romances. 

His first works of a narrative character were books of trav< 
els and short stories. He did not undertake the composition 
of any extended work of imagination until 1840, the date of 
the publication of Captain Paul. The climax was soon 
reached. In 1844 and 1845 he published his two master- 
pieces, Tho ThvKO Musketeers and Monte Cristo, soon followed 
by the two sequels of the former work. Twenty Years After, 
and The Vleomte. de liragelonne. 

Nothing can give an idea of the feverish haste with which 
Dumas was then working. He was surrounded by a real army 
of secretaries and collaborators whom he filled with his own 
genius, his inventiveness, his method of conveying facts 
through crisp and bright dialogue. He revised what thej' 
wrote, and gave it a brilliancy that makes it indistinguishable 
from what he himself wrote. Some of his assistants were men 
of real parts, fur instance, Auguste Maquet, who had no 
small part in the production of The Three Musketeers. Dumas 
was then attacked by a libellous writer, known by the nom de 
plume of Eugene de Mirecourt, who described what he called 
the firm of Alexandre Dumas and Co., manufacturers of 
romances.” In the trial that followed the publication of 
the libel it was demonstrated that Dumas’ name during the 
year appeared on the title page of more novels than could be 
produced by one man unceasingly working at his desk day and 
night for the whole of the three hundred and sixty-five 
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dayd 1 Bat what of it, if the whole of this production bore 
the indisjiiitable stamp of the master who was subjecting 
others to the overlordship of his imperial mind ? No smaU 
compliment was paid then to the great novelist and dramatist 
by the historian Michelet, who wrote to him : “ Monsieur, 1 love 
you and admire you, for you are one of the forces of nature.” 

Lavish beyond conception of the productions of his brain, 
Dumas was unfortunately no less lavish of the princely income 
which these productions brought to him. His African blood 
undoubtedly manifested itself in his love of gorgeous display. 
His travels through Italy and Spain, related by him in some 
of his most entertaining volumes, were planned and carried out 
on a scale of expenditure such a.s almost appals the imagination, 
and the result of which was that he never could extricate 
himself completely from financial dilHculties. 

His activity on the field of the novel, where his rivals theu 
were no smaller writers than Balzac and (Jeorge Sami, did not 
cause him to desert the stage. One of his dramas, Thu Tower 
of Nesle, brought about a <luel with one of the authors of the 
play, Frederic Oaillardet, who was afterwards the editor of 
the Fremdi news])aper, /yc Courriet des ^fats-Unia, in New 
Ifork. Another of his plays, Le Vhecnlier de Malson Rontje, 
the action of which takes pliwe during the Frciuih Revolution, 
contained a song, Monrlr pour In imtrir, which became a sort 
of war cry during the months following the Revolution of 
1848, and for a while almost rivalled the pojmlarity of the 
Marseillai.se.” 

Dumas undoubtedly expected great results for himself to 
follow a political i-evolution which called to power a poet, 
Lamartine, and raised to the highest places men with whom 
he, on the whole, thoroughly sympathized. But he was ham- 
pered by the money obligations which resulted from his ex- 
travagant mode of living. When not Lamartine only, but 
Victor Hugo, B^ranger, L.a Meimais, and a great many more 
of his literary friends triumphantly entered the National 
Assembly, he suffered a severe defeat and saw his political 
ambitions for the second time nipped in the bud. In fact, 
after a while he had to leave Paris, where he was harassed by 
his creditors, and to take refuge in Brussels, and there he 
resided for several years, until an old politick friend, No3l 
Parfait, managed at last to straighten somewhat his business 
affurs. 
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But he was soon to leave Paris again under circumstonoes 
strangely appealing to his imagihation. / 

In 1860 the Italian hero, Qiuseppe Garibaldi, drove the 
, Bonrbon dynasty from the kingdom of Naples and sent word 
to the great French novelist to come and join him. Dnmas 
answered the call and was soon in Naples. Jnst what he per- 
formed there is not exactly known. Officially he was simply 
the superintendent of the magnificent art museums of the city. 
But he seems to have had also a good deal to do with the 
political situation; perhaps a little less, however, than he 
would have had his countrymen believe. When speaking of 
himself he was always romancing. How could he help doing 
so ? To invent the incidents of a narrative was the natural 
function of his brain. How could he be expected, simply 
because he was writing of himself, to confine himself to facts 
that had actually occurred ? lu fact, he hardly recognized any 
dividing line between the real and the imaginary and once 
boasted that he had “ raised History to the dignity of the 
Novel.” 

He returned to Paris in 1864, and until the last months of 
hi.{ life maintained his literary activity, producing novels and 
plays as naturally and as regularly as a manufacturer his wares. 
But he had not acquired the financial wisdom of the business 
man. Fortunately for him, a watchful and loving eye was 
now looking after his comfort. His son, known as Alexandre 
Dumas fils, had acquired, through his success as a dramatist, 
both fortune and glory, and yielded to no one the privilege of 
attending to the needs of the father whom he loved and whose 
fame he considered his most priceless possession. His weak- 
nesses he knew, but he could not find it in his heart to con- 
demn the childlike great man who had never shown him 
anything but the most loving and indulgent smile. How he 
viewed these weaknesses is shown in his humorous play The 
Prodigal Father, an adaptation of which was shown on the 
English stage under the title of My Awful Dad. 

When both body and mind began to weaken, Alexandre 
Dumas was carried to his son’s country estate, at Puys near 
Dieppe, on the British channel. There, in total ignorance of 
what was happening in the outside world, he spent the terrible 
weeks of 1870 when France was suffering defeat after defeat, 
surrendering one army after another, and drinking to the dregs 
the cup of national disaster. The joyful chronicler of D’Ar- 
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tagi»an knew nothing of the pitiful tale, though he did not 
breathp hie last uutil-the fifth of December, that is, two months 
after the' surrender at Sedan. 

His efiigy is seen in France in many places. A superb bust 
shows hi^ rugged features in the lower rotunda of the Thdktre 
FraUQais. A statue tells the boys and girls of Villers>Cot- 
terets of the most illustrious child of their native town. 
But what would most rejoice the heart of the indefatigable 
story-teller is a statue in Paris, facing a monument to his 
own son, in one of the most beautiful gardens of the beautiful 
city, which is soon to hold also the statue of the heroic general 
of the French Itevolution and then to receive a new name, — 
the « Square of the Three Dumas.” 

IL 

What sort of works did Dumas bring out during this event- 
ful life, in which so much time was given to pleasure, to 
passion, to outside activity, that none seemed to be left for 
the intense labor of literary production ? As has already 
been remarked, it is as a dramatist that Dumas first won dis- 
tinction, and it is to be here noticed that he is one of the very 
few writers who attained a very high rank both as authors of 
novels and of dramatic works. In France itself, Balzac, 
George Sand, Daudet, Zola, the great rivals of Dumas on the 
field of romance, have done comparatively little for the 
stage, and that little is not of such high excellence as to add 
very much to the fame that they justly possess as novelists. 
Hugo alone towers above all, and his magnificent poetical 
gifts shine no less in Zes Misirables and in Ninety-Three 
than in Hemani or Ruy Bias. Outside of France we know 
the novels of Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Freytag, 
Sionkiewicz, Tolstoy, D’Annunzio; their names owe nothing, 
or next to nothing, to dramatic activity. Not so with Dumas. 
His dramas stand out by themselves, and his place in the 
literary history of France would be a conspicuous one, even 
if not a single romance had ever come from his pen. The 
twenty volumes of his Theatre are filled with thrilling dramas, 
some of which, indeed, are simply dramatized romances, but 
the most striking of which were conceived by him originally 
as diamatio works, and have not been treated by him in the 
more extended form of the novel. In fact, Dumas conceived 
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life as a drama : the conflict of human desires as expressed in 
human speech and revealed in human deeds ; such is l^he all- 
absorbing theme of his thoughts, and in his hurried life he 
quite naturally chose for its manifestations, first the shorter, 
more condensed, and, let us add, more quickly remunerative 
form of the play. No wonder, therefore, that action, which is 
the chief element of the drama, should also be the main source 
of interest in his romances, and that his dialogue be the most 
telling and effective, perhaps, to be found in the works of any 
novelist. 

It was fortunate for Dumas that he appeared at a moment 
when the time-honored formulas of French classical tragedy 
and comedy .vere about to undergo the furious onslaught of 
the Boraanticists. Ilis exuberant nature could not easily have 
been curbed and made to obey the rules laid down for the 
writers of a statelier age. There was a lawless element in him, 
which manifested itself in his life no lets than in his books, 
and which, happily, was entirely free from any taint of malice, 
so that no one was ever harmed by it, except Dumas himself. 
His nature remained unsubdued to the last. 

Thus it happened that Henry III. and his Court brought 
as much novelty on the French stage as Victor Hugo’s Hemani, 
which it preceded by about a year, and that the dramatists of 
France are indebted for their emancipation to the author of 
The Three Musketeers hardly less than to the author of Les 
Miserables. 

In the list of Dumas’ plays we find, of course, a number of 
dramatized novels ; and no wonder, for every scene of his 
novels has the stirring «]uality that is demanded of the drama, 
and it seems almost as if one might, by the simple omission of 
the narrative passages, at once make it ready for the stage. 
Indeed, Dumas’ novels were, if we are not mistaken, the 
first novels that were bodily turned into plays; and to the 
success that greeted Dumas’ characters, when actually walking 
in flesh and bone before a public which had already been de- 
lighted by the narrative of their deeds in the pages of the 
book, is due in no small measure the practice so prevalent to- 
day of turning into a play nearly eveiy novel that has won 
the approval of the reading public. 

But Dumas’ best and greatest plays ai'e those the subjects of 
which are not found in the long list of his romances. In 
writing them he was moved, not as in his novels, by the ambi- 
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tion o/t depicting a whole period of history, or reciting every 
incident of an eventful career, but by the desire of explaining 
a single act which might have been made known to him by a 
page of history, an incident of real life, or sometimes even as 
in his romantic drama of passion, Antony, by a supposition of 
his ever seething fancy. 

Thus, for instance, he happened one day to read in the now 
discarded French History of Auquetil, that Duke Henry of 
Guise had murdered a nobleman by the name of Saint-Mdgtin, 
a favorite of the King, after compelling his own wife, by a sheer 
display of physical force, to write a note inviting Saint-Mdgrin 
to a love meeting ; and thence the play of Henry HI. and his 
Court. Christian of Sweden explains Monaldeschi’s murder 
in the palace at Fontainebleau. Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, 
Dumas’ most successful comedy, owes more to fancy than to 
truth, but is also mainly the preparation and explanation of a 
single deed in the whole play. 

One of the characteristics of Dumas’ plays is the striking 
manner in which each act ends. Dumas possessed the faculty 
of C/Ompelling the spectator to ask himself: What will happen 
next ? And it is perhaps the desire of causing this question 
to arise that kept Dumas for a while from producing works in 
which the answer might easily be found by simply turning 
over a few pages of a book. But he soon found a way of 
combining the exhilaration of keeping the public waiting for 
an answer to a riddle with the satisfaction of giving full play 
to one’s own imagination, and leaving nothing unexplained 
which belongs to the writer of romance more than to the 
dramatist ; and he became thus the creator of a kind of work of 
fiction in which he wa^ to acquire bis greatest glory, and to 
remain to this clay unequalled viZi : what the French call 
the Boman-Feuilleton. 


HL 

We have called attention already to the advantage for Du- 
mas of having made his literary d^but at the same time as the 
great School of Bomanticists. Another good fortune of this 
happy child of nature was to have lived at the time when the 
daily press was entering the period of extraordinary develop- 
ment which has made it one of the indispensable institutions 
of modern society. He conceived the idea of using the daily 
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pax)er, not simply for the dissemination of the news of the 
day and of political speculations, but also for the satisfdction 
of the craving for the ideal, for the unreal and imaginary which 
exists in the human heart, and which has given us our great 
poets, our great dramatists, our great writers of romance ; and 
. he began to write and to dictate novels which were to appear 
before the public first not in the shape of volumes, but in 
daily instalments, of, say, from two to three thousand words, 
filling only the lower part of the first two pages of La Fresse 
or Le Journal des Dibats. Let it be well understood here 
that it never was Dumas’ practice to hand to the newspaper 
editor a complete novel, allowing him to out it in such a way 
as to fit the exigencies of the publishers, the character and 
quantity of news of the day, etc. Dumas composed his narra- 
tive day by day, his copy reached the printer’s office usually 
just at the last moment, and he sent of it just as much as he 
wished to appear in the next issue. He had also, a knack for 
placing the famous to be continued at such a place that the 
reader had to ask himself nearly every day the question which 
tickles the spectator of a stirring play at the end of every act : 
What will happen next ? 

And here we strike one of the causes of Dumas’ extraordi- 
nary success. His works are not the result of cold calculation. 
They are instinct with life. Of all the faults which may 
exist in a literary work, the one which the reader is sure never 
to find in his romances is dulness. His heroes may be charged 
with a great many offences, but they are not lazy ; they are 
always doing something, and always have to fight against 
something, against some danger by which they are threatened. 
We cannot help being interested in the never ending struggle 
which they have to carry s^ainst obstacles and odds which for 
any one except Dumas’ heroes would be absolutely insuper- 
able. They, however, triumph over everything. For them 
human sti-ength and hqman endumnee seem to have been 
stretched far beyond their usual limits without, however, giving 
the reader any impression of extravagance. We follow D’Ar- 
tagnan or Monte Cristo through their extraordinary adven- 
tures with a feeling of exhilaration which makes ns their 
eompanions and associates in the performance *of their super- 
human feats and the enjoyment of their impossible success. 
Why ? 

Because they are filled with Dumas’ own exuberant life. 
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Stx^ngth was the most striking characteristic of the whole 
family. It had been noticeable in the father almost as much 
as it was in the heroes which came out of the son’s inexhaust- 
ible imagination. During the' wai's of the Kevolutipn at 
Brixen, in Tyrol, it was necessary for the French army to keep 
the Austrians from crossing a bridge. General Dumas man- 
t^d to do it without any companions. His life seemed charmed. 
The enemies could not touch him. The deeds which, by their 
impossible character, gave the readers of Livy’s first books 
their first doubts as to the historical accuracy of the narra- 
tive, were equalled by the Hercules-like mulatto chieftain, 
whom General Bonaparte saluted by the name of the Horatius 
Codes of Tyrol. The impression that had been created by 
the' warrior was repeated by the man of letters. 'The men by 
whom Alexandre Dumas was surrounded were struck by some- 
thing like awe, at the sight of his display of vigor and iude- 
fatigableness either in work or pleasure. How could they 
have raised any doubt as to the possibility for his heroes of 
accomplishing the. tasks he had set for them when he was 
constantly doing what, but for his doing it, they would have 
declared to be impossible ? He is perhaps the only writer of 
extraordinary adventures whose tales are told with an accent 
of irresistible conviction. Even when indulging in the most 
extravagant Hights of fancy his sincerity is undeniable. For 
a moment wh.at he says seems possible not only to himself, 
but to every reader of his extraordinarily entei-tainiug pro- 
ductions. , His resourcefulness fills us with a feeling of security 
for those of his chai'acters in whose favor the magician that 
he is has managed to enlist our sympathies. By whatever 
dangers they are encompassed we know that he will find a 
way out for them. 

IV. 

Two types are to be found in Dumas’ romances. On one 
side we find the works that have been put together under the 
collective titles of The Valois rotnanees and the D' Artagnan 
romances, on the other those that belong to the same class as 
Monte Cristo. By what traits are these two types distin- 
guished from Pach other ? 

The first class, the. Valois and the If Artagnan romances, are 
the outcome of a purpose early formed by Alexandre Dumas 
of'narrating to the French, in an entertaining form, the whole 
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of their national history. He had reached manhood with a 
very scanty stock of historical notions, and he experienced, in 
discovering how much romance there was in history, a feeling 
of delighted surprise and amazement which he determined to 
communicate to his contemporaries. He tells us himself in 
his memoirs of an incident which had a good deal to do in 
starting him on his career of reciter of historical tales. 

While he was in the service of the Due d’Orl^ans, the prince 
had once to set up a defence in a rather strange judicial con- 
test. He was charged by a kind of adventuress with not being 
at all a member of the royal family, but with having been 
substituted for i girl baby bora to the Duchess at a time when 
it was necessary for the Orleans branch of the Bourbon dynasty 
to possess a male heir. The Duke was fond of composing 
himself the legal briefs to be used in his controversies, and to dic- 
tate them to his secretaries. On that occasion young Dumas was 
selected by him on account of his beautiful handwriting as his 
amanuensis. Suddenly, while dictating, the Duke noticed in the 
features of his secretary an expression of astonishment. He had 
just dictated the following sentence : “ If, moreover, no other 
proof existed, the striking likeness that is noticeable between 
his Boyal Highness the Duc.d’Orldans and his illustrious ances- 
tor, Louis XIV., would be sufficient to establish his right to oc- 
cupy his place in the royal family of France.” Dumas knew, of 
course, that the Orleans branch was descended from Philippe 
d’Orldans, brother of Louis XIV., while the older branch, then 
still on the throne, came directly from the great King himself. 
What he did not know, and what he would have known if bet- 
ter acquainted with history, was that a marriage had taken place 
between membei's of the two branches, •that Louis XIV. had as 
much as compelled his nephew, who became afterwards the 
Regent, during the minority of Louis XV., to marry one of his 
numerous illegitimate daughters, Mademoiselle de Blois.' The 
true condition of things dawned upon the young man when he 
heard the Duke tell him in his deep basso voice : << Learn, sir, 
that when a man is descended from Louis XIV., though it be 
through bastards, it is glorious enough for him to boast of it.” 
When back at his desk Dumas related the occurrence to his col- 
leagues, one of whom simply said to him : << You' had better read 
the n^emoirs of Saint-Simon.” He followed the advice thus 
given, and on reading the pages of the haughty nobleman was 
dumfounded to discover that often history was very different 
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in liftality from what it seemed to be in the official text-books 
written under the eyes and published with the approval of the 
monarchical authorities. He at once decided to do for others 
what had been done for him through the occurrence just re> 
lated, and the book Gaul and France was the first outcome of 
his ambition to make the French people acquainted with the 
true character of their annals. The cold reception of the book 
in no way disheartened him, and he went on, reading Memoi^:8, 
Souvenirs, Recollections, until one day, in the National Library, 
he stumbled upon a comparatively short work on the reigns of 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., Memoirs of the Chevalier IfAr. 
tagnari. There was enough of romance in the book to fire his 
imagination, and a new form of historical novel was created. 
Of this type of narrative the most celebrated . are, following 
the sequence of historical events, Queen Margot (1845), The 
Three Musketeers (1844), with its two continuations, Twenty 
Years After (1846), and The Vfeomte. de. Bragelonne (1848-60), 
and finally, The Queen’s Necklace (1849-50). The common 
trait of all these works, and of the numerous other romances 
by which Dumas’ novels are made to constitute, as it were, a 
continuous narrative, stretching from the time of the last 
Valois kings to the time of the Revolution, is the outward 
claim that the important thing in them consists in the narrative 
of the well-known facts of official history, such as the massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew’s night, the murder of Buckingham, the 
disturbances of the Fronde, the trial of Cardinal de Rohan be- 
fore the Parliament of Paris; while what will interest the 
reader is the imaginary explanation of how these things took 
place. In official history the important people seem to be 
Cardinal Richelieu, Cardinal Mazarin, General Monk, etc. ; in 
Dumas’ romances these great people seem to have been mere 
playthings, puppets in the hands of daring adventui-ers, 
known by, or rather hidden under, the names of Athos, Por- 
thos, and Aramis; and the wonderful thing in them is the 
snug fit . of truth with fiction which they present. 

In the novels of the Monte Cristo type, the most remarkable 
of which, after the entrancing Monte Cristo itself, is The Mo- 
hicans of Paris, history provides only the background. They 
do not attempt to furnish explanations of historical events, 
and they place upon the stage no great historical characters. 
The Comte de Monte Cristo, or rather Edmond Daut^, M. de 
Villefort, The Comte de Morcerf are all ofEsprings of Dunas* 

Mfmte Cristo. 
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inexhaustibly prolific brain, and tbeir adventures are freed 
from the obligations of fitting in with facts already well known 
through the more dignified narratives due to the pen of his* 
torians ; hence the more fantastic character of the occurrences 
with which they are filled. 

But whether Dumas takes us through the halls and corridors 
of the Louvre, at the time of Catherine of Medici, Charles IX., 
or Henry HI., to some treasure cave under the waters of 
the Mediterranean, to the Palais Boyal, with Bichelieu, or to 
the walls of Janina, with the terrible Ali-Pasha, he always 
holds us, wistfully listening to his wonderful story-telling, 
even with the look of the child carried away to fairy-land by 
the old tales of the nursery. 

For the benefit of American readers let us add that Dumas* 
French style is almost the perfection of narrative style. It 
has no very striking personal traits ; it tells its story swiftly, 
brightly, clearly, and therefore loses little, if anything, in pass- 
ing through the hands of a clever and experienced translator. 

ADOLPHE COHN. 
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The Count of Monte Cristo is totally unlike any of Dumas’ 
other stories and in many respects is the strongest of all. 
Even the D’Artagnan romances, though containing points of 
superiority, must yield to this uovel in interest and popularity. 
Despite its obvious faults^ which critics have analyzed repeat- 
edly, it has been placed by general consent in the list of the 
world’s ten greatest novels. This high position has been 
accorded it because it has been found bro^ in sweep while 
narrow of theme, and convincing in interest while melodrama- 
tic in its ideals. 

The first departure fromotlier Dumas stories made hy Monte 
Cristo lies iii its freedom from historic relation. Dumas’ 
lifelong purpose was to “ elevate history to the rank of fiction,” 
and his long list of interest compelling novels and plays con- 
structed closely upon fact attests the realization of his pur- 
pose. But in Monte Cristo he suddenly turns aside from 
established record to write a narrative of unbridled fancy. 
Liberated from the trammels of history, he gives free rein to 
his exuberant imagination, writing carelessly and swiftly, but 
producing a stoiy that will enthrall the attention as certainly 
as the reader has an answering imagination. 

Kor is Dumas to be tempted into the field of history even- 
momentarily, notwithstanding the period is an alluring one to 
a man of his temperament. The closing Hundred Days of the 
dynasty of Xapoleon I., culminating with the Battle of Water- 
loo, is the first incident he passes over with a bare mention, 
whereas his contemporary Hugo turns aside in Les Miaerahles 
and devotes several chapters to Waterloo alone, although hav- 
ing to skip a period and break the thread of his story so to do. 
Other episodes about which the mysterious Monte Cristo or his 
eneihies might have been personally interested are the reigns 
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of Louis XVIII., Charles X., and Louis Philippe, and the 
Revolution of July. But none of those things are alloVed to 
intrude upon the story proper, save in the most episodical way. 
The problem is now not the safety of thrones, but the oppres- 
sion of a soul that lives to oppress other souls in its turn. 

The motif indeed is not a lofty one. Revenge cannot be 
ennobled by the most elaborate system of counterweights. In 
the D’Artagnan romances it will bo noticed that friendship is 
the compelling force — a friendsliip of man for man that 
dwarfs the love of sexes. In Monte. Criato it is not friendship 
but hatred of man for man — so strong tliat once again the 
love of man f .v woman becomes almost insignificant. Edmond 
Dantes, a simple sailor lad, frank, oixni-hearted, sunny, to 
whom the whole sky is blue, and tlie whole earth is glorified 
by his SAvectheart's smile, falls the victim of cruel plots and 
devilish circumstances. Four nioii are' instrumental in his 
complete undoing — Danglars being actuated by jealousy in 
rank ; Mondego by rivalry in love ; Caderousso by cowardly 
self-interest ; and Villefort by j)olitical fear. On the eve of 
his wedding day Dant^^.s is torn from Ins beti'otlied and sent to 
languish in a dungeon, while his four enemies are apparently 
triumphant. Years afterwards, wlien they have ceased to 
think of their victim, ho escapes from prison armed with a 
store of worldly kuoAvledge, possessed with the secret of an 
enormous wealth, and imbund with the spirit of an undying 
vengeance. Hem’cforth his life, his knowledge, las Avealth, 
and every facult;y of his nature are devoted to the culmination 
of his plans for revenge. 

The plot takes on a fourfold aspect at this point, since the 
revenge contemplates four separate persons. Danglars has 
become a baron and a banker; he must be attacked through 
financial channels. The problem is one involving only time 
for a man of unlimited means. Mondego has become a count 
and has attained considerable Avealth ; but his war and priA’^ato 
record conceals some doubtful actions of which his enemy has 
but to possess himself by patient investigation in order to 
work his ruin. Oaderousse^s cowardice and selfishness have 
brought their OAvn reward — criminality — and his secret foe 
has little to do save abandon him to }\is evil nature, and 
wait patiently for the inevitable and terrible day when his 
name can be eraq^d from the list. Villefort’s case seems more 
perplexing at fit^kt. His official position as king’s attorney 
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does not readily present any culpable deeds that may be 
proven* A spot upon his private life is finally discovered and 
used with overwhelming effect against him. 

But the four problems arc by no means so simple as would 
appear from the above outline. They present subtleties and 
intricacies of wonderful scope. Villefort is not alone attacked 
officially. An insidious enemy to his domestic happiness is 
set at work within his home. The two catastrophes descend 
simultaneously) leaving the man crushed and demented. Dan- 
glars is attacked from two other sides beside the financial, so 
that his wife’s social prestige and his daughter’s happiness are 
overthrown at the same time with his fiight. And in the 
same manner with the two others, every available influence 
is brought to bear upon them. The fourfold problem is 
accurately demonstrated and comprehensively outlined. It^ 
would also have been completely worked out but for the pres- 
ence of an unexpected fatitor — the factor of a woman’s recur- 
ring love. Dantes’ sweetheart, Mercedes, has been won by 
Moiidego after her lover’s sudden and inexplicable disappear- 
ance. The subsequent revenge, therefore, against Mbndego 
in order to be complete must include his wife ami their sou. 
The pitiless Dant(>s, or Count of Monte Cristo, as he is now 
called, is on the point of slaying the son after having practi- 
cally accomidished the father’s disgrace, when tlie wife, 
Mereddes, pierces the count’s disguise, till then impenetrable, 
and implores him to pity in the name of their own foniier love. 
The man of bronze hesitates. Tlie woman pleads and avows 
her. love of the earlier days. The man and his beautifully 
wrought system of revenge is disturbed and thwarted because 
he has not succeeded in crushing out his heart. The incident 
comes as a blessed relief after many pages freighted with 
fatality. It relieves the figure of Monte Cristo which till then 
had seemed almost devoid of humanity and limned only by 
the darkness of an inflexible hatred. 

Monte Cristo cannot appeal as an actual, living person. He 
is rather one of the forces of nature, hardly human in concep- 
tion, and robed with an air of mystery that prevents a personal 
acquaintance. One cannot be attracted by his individuality, 
but is repelled instead by the qualities which he assiduously 
cultivates. He has transformed himself into an instrument of 
vengeance, and thus may neither expect nor desire sympathy. 
So insistently has this been brought out tliat, on the few rare 
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ocbasions when his generosity or gratitude are revealed — as 
ill the case of the Morrels, or in the interview with Merc^dis 
— the reader feels almost as little personal sympathy for his 
actions as though they were of the opposite type. He is 
neither to be praised nor condemned for his treatment of his 
four enemies. In each case he merely directs their crimes 
against their own heads. He aids society by rooting out of its 
midst four evil weeds. But the conception of a man thus 
taking upon himself to save or punish is not consistent with 
our twentieth century ideals ; and for this reason, if for no 
other, the figure of Monte Cristo will never seem real, but will 
keep company with such legendary characters as “ Sinbad the 
Sailor.” Viewed thus as a mythical hero imbued with super- 
natural qualities of foresight and omniscience and endowed 
with untold wealth, his figure is irresistibly attractive to 
younger minds. While with all, young or old, who have had 
vague longings for riches and power, and who have believed 
themselves capable of using wisely such fortune, Monte Cristo’s 
actions will arouse the keenest interest. 

The problem of the expenditure of resources is at all times 
alluring. Dumas himself became so attracted by the type he 
had created, that his own after life was influenced by Monte 
Cristo’s career, living prodigally and spending lavishly. 

Merc^^s comes as a grateful change from the dark, conflict- 
ing passions of the book. She never loses her girlish charm. 
Her pathetic smile is a hint of a divine forgiveness, a promise 
of future benison. She is the real sufferer, but her suffering is 
not tinged by bitterness. Her devotion continues unchanged 
through all the varying fortunes of those it rests upon. Con- 
trasted with the inflexible hatred of Dantes, her love becomes 
a symbol of the God-like attribute of mercy outweighing the 
demands of justice. 

Another glint of sunshine is the courtship of Valentine and 
Maximilian. It stands out all the brighter from being out- 
lined against a threatening sky. That Valentine the innocent 
was almost destroyed with her guilty parents simply shows the 
blindness of a humanly-instituted justice. The story of the 
two lovers, and the means by which they were united — 
through the agency of a sleeping potion — bears close resem- 
blance to the tale of Romeo and Juliet. 

The absence of humor will be noted. The plot is too sternly 
tragic to admit it The melodramatic denouements are re- 
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liered by a naturalness of narration. The tremendous ouvrard 
sweep of circumstance appeals principally to the intellect and 
to the logical sense. Dumas’ spirit of generosity and chivsdry, 
met with so abundantly elsewhere, is here replaced by a bm- 
talil7, a harshness of tone, that hints of the barbaric blood 
still lingering in his veins. His magnificent Count of Monte 
Cristo may lay exulting claim to the world, but it is for him 
a world wherein he is to pursue his egoistic interests, and not 
an arena for the exploiting of a larger humanity. 

J. Walker McSPAnnsK. 
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Adelmonte, Abbe, a Sicilian. 

Alt, slave to Monte Cristo. 

Antoine, turnkey at Chateau d^Tf. 

Assunta, sister-iii-law of Ilertuecio. 
l^ALDi, Captain, a Genoese smuggler. 

Bapttsttn, valet to Monte Cristo. 

Bakuois, servant to Noirtier. 

Beaucjiamp, editor. 

Beaurepaire, Lou is- Jacques, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Benedetto (also known as Andrea de ('avalcanti) an ad 
venturer. 

Bertrand, JMarrcital, of the court. 

Bertuocio, steward to Monte Cristo. 

Blaoas, Due DP], a Royalist. 

Boville, De, inspector of i)risoiis. 

Bracciano, Dug de, a Roman nobleman. 

Bujh^ZE, De, master of ceremonies to Louis XV III. 
Caderousse, Gaspard, tailor of Marseilles j afterwards host 
of the Pont du Card Inn. 

CA'bBROUssB, Mme. Madelejne, wife of foregoingj also 
known as La Carcontc. 

Carlint, of Cucumetto’s band of brigands. 

Carmela, daughter of Count of San-Feli(jc. 

Cavalcanti, Major Bartolomeo, an Italian adventurer. 
OhAteau-Renaud, Comtpj dis, of Parisian society. 

CocLiss cashier for Morrel & Sons. 

CoRNEijE, Mlle., maid to Mine. Danglars. ' 

Cucumetto, cliief of Italian brigands. 

Dandrk, Baron, minister of police. 

Danglars, supercargo of the ‘‘ Pharaon ; ” afterwards Baron 
Danglars, a Paris banker. 

Danglars, Baronnk Hkrmtne, wife of foregoing. 
Danglars, Mlle. Eugenie, daughter of foregoing. 
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Dantes, Ejomond, sailor of Marseilles, mate of the <<Pha* 
raon ; ” afterwards known as Comte de Monte Criste ; also 
assuming the names of Lord Wilmore, Abbd Busoni, and 
Sinbad the Sailor. 

DANxks, Louis, a native of Marseilles. 

B’Abhillv, Louisk, music-teacher, instructor of Mile. Dan- 
glars. 

D’Avbignv, Doctok, physician to Villefort. 

Debkay, Lucie.v, private secretary to the Minister of the In- 
terior. 

Di^FioNAY, Fbanz db Queshei., Babox, of Parisian sociely. 
Dbschamps, notary. 

Diavolaocio, of Cucumetto’s band of brigands. 

^IBXNE, valet to Danglars. 

Fanxy, maid to Mile, de Villefort. 

Fabia, Abb£, prisoner in Chateau d’lf. 

Flobentin, valet to Albert de Morcerf. 

Gabtako, Iloraan sailor. 

Gauwabd, Captain, in service of Morrel & Sons. 

Gebmain, valet to Gerard de Villefort. 

Gebmaix, valet to Albert de Morcerf. 

Govebnob of the Chateau d’lf. 

Guiccioli, Comtbsse, an Ttalian. 

Haioee, daughter of All Pasha ; slave to Monte Oristo. 
Hbkbault, Emmanuel, clerk for Morrel & Sons. 
ifEBBAULT, Mme. Julie (n^e Morrel), wife of foregoing.* 
Jacopo, Genoese smuggler. 

Jailob of the Chd,teaa d’lf. 

Joannes, jeweller. 

Louis XVIII., King of France. 

MEBcinks, a Catalan ; afterwards Comtesse de Morcerf. 
Monoboo, Febnand, a Catalan ; afterwards Comte de Morcerf. 
Monte Cbisto, Comte de (see Edmond Dantes). 

Mobcebp, Albert, Vicomte de, of Paiisiau society. 

Mobbel, of Morrel & Sons, ship-owners of Marseilles. 

Mobbel, Mme., wife of foregoing. 

Mobbel, Maximilian, son of foregoing. 

Napoleon I., Emperor of Prance. 

Pamphilb, PkBE, of La Keserve Inn. 

Pabtbini, signor, of Hdtel de Londres, Rome. 

Pecaud, hostler. 

Pbnelon, sailor, in service of 'Morrel & Sons. , 
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Pepfino^ Italian bandit. 

Bita, Jtalian. 

BokdoIiA, Andbba, Italian. 

Saint-M£ram’, Mabquis dk, Royalist. 

SAiirr-MiBAN, Mabquisb db, wife of foregoing. 

Salvibux, Comtk db, chamberlain to Comte d' Artois. 
Salvikux, MiiiiB. DE, daughter of foregoing. 

San-FeiiICB, Count of, Roman nobleman. 

Teresa, Italian. 

Tbinbttb, chambermaid. 

Vampa, Luigi, chief of Italian banditti. 

ViLLBFOBT, GiRABi) DE, procureur. 

ViLLBFOBT, Mmb. Rbnj.b DK (n^e Saiut-Mdran), first wife of 
foregoing. 

ViDtEF(>BT, Mt.db. Valentine de, daughter of foregoing. 
ViLLEFORT, Mmf.. H^loi'se DE, socoiid wifo of Gerard de ' 
Villefort. 

ViLLBFOBT, Edward de, son of foregoing. 

Villefort, Noibtier de, Ronapartist. 
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VOLUME ONE. 


CHAPTER 1. 

MARSEILLES — THE ARRIVAL. 

Oh the 24th of February, 1815, the look-out at Notre-Dame 
de la Garde signalled the three-master, the Pharaon from 
Smyrna, Trieste, and Naples. 

As usual, a pilot put off immediately, and rounding the 
Oh&teau d’lf, got on lx>ard the vessel between Cape Morgion 
and Rion island. 

Immediately, and according to custom, the ramparts of Fort 
Saint-Jean were covered with spectators ; it is always an event 
at Mai'seilles for a ship to come into port, e8{>ecially when this 
ship, like the Pharaon, has been built, rigged, and laden at the 
old ’Phoc4e docks, and belongs to an owner of the city. 

The ship drew on and had safely passed the strait, which 
some volcanic shock has made between the Calasareigne and 
Jams islands ; had doubled PomSgue, and approaclied tlie har- 
bor under topsails, jib, and spanker, but so slowly and sedately 
that the idlei’s, with that instinct which is the forerunner of 
evil, asked one another what misfortune could have happened 
on . board. However, those experienced in navigation saw 
plainly that if any accident had occurred, it was not to the 
vessel herself, for she bore down with all the evidence of being 
.skilfully handled, the anchor a-cockbill, the jib-boom g^uys 
already eased off, and standing by the side of the pilot, who 
was steering the PJmraon towards the narrow entrance of the 
limer port, was a young man, who, with activity and vigilant 
e^e, watched every motion of the ship, and repeated each direc- 
tion of the pilot. 

The vague disquietude which prevailed among the spectators 
had so much affected one of the crowd that he did not await 
Voi. r — 1 1 
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the arriyal of the vessel in harbor, but jumping into a small 
skilf, desired to be pulled alongside the PJbarcton, Vrhich he 
reached as she rounded into La Kdserve basin. 

When the young man on board saw this person approach, 
he left his station by the xnlut, and, hat in hand, leaned over 
the ship’s bulwarks. 

He was a fine, tall, slim young fellow of eighteen or twenty, 
,with black eyes, and hair as dark as a raven’s wing ; and his 
whole appearance bespoke that calmness and resolution pecu- 
liar to men accustomed from their cradle to contend with 
danger. 

“Ah, is it you, Dantes?” cried the man iit the skiff. 
“ What’s the matter ? and why have you such an air of 
sadness aboard ? ” 

“ A great misfortune, M. Morrel,” re])lied the young man, 
— “a great misfortune, for me especially ! Off Civita Vecchia 
we lost our brave Captain Leclere.” 

“ And the cargo ? ” inquired the owner, eagerly. 

“Is all .safe, M. Morrel; and I think you will be satisfied on 
that head. But poor Captain Leclfire — ” 

“What happened to him?” asked the owner, with an air 
of considerable resigmatiou. “What happened to the worthy 
captain ? ” — “ Ho died.” 

“ Fell into the sea ? ” 

“ No, sir, lie died of brain-fever in dreadful agony.” Then 
turning to the crew, he said, “Bear a hand there, to take in 
sail ! ” 

All hands obeyed, and at once the eight or ten seamen who 
composed the crow, sprang to their res))ective stations at the 
spanker brails and outhaul, topsail sheets and halyards, the 
jib dowiihaul, and the topsail clewlines and buntlines. The 
young sailor gave a look to see that his orders were promjrtly 
and accurately obeyed, and then turned again to the owner. 

“ And how did this misfortune occur ? ” inquired the latter, 
resuming the interrupted conversation. 

“ Alas, sir, in the most unexpected manner. After a long 
talk with the harbor-master, Captain Leclfere left Naples 
greatly disturbed in mind. In tw'cnty-four hours he was 
attacked by a fever, and died three days afterwards. We 
performed the usual burial servieo, and he is at his rest, sewn 
up in his hammock with a thirty-six pound shot at his head 
and his heels, off El Giglio island. We bring to his widow < 
his sword and cross of honor. It ivas worth while, truly,” 
added the young man with a melancholy smile, “ to make war 
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against the English for ten years, and to die in hi^ 
last, like everybody else.” * ire.” 

“ Why, you see, Edmond,” replied the owner, who a) 
more comforted at every moment, “ we are all mortal, iyith. a 
old must make way for the young. If not, why, there 
be no promotion ; and since yfm assure me tliat the cargo 

“ Is all safe iind sound, M. Morrel, take my word for it 
1 advise you not to take 25,000 fi-ancs for the profits or j 
voyage.” 

Then, as they were just p:tssiug the Round Tower, 
young man shouted; “Stand by there to lower the topsai’ 
and jib ; brail up the spanker ! ” ’ 

The order was executed as promptly ius it would liave beet 
on board a man-of-war. ' \ 

“Let go — and clue up!” At this last command all the 
sails were lowered, and the vessel moved almost im])erceptihly 
onwards. 

“ Now, if you will come on board, M. Morrel,” said Ilantds, 
observing the owner’s imputiimce, “here is your supercargo, 
M. Danglars, coming out of his cabin, who will furnish you 
with every particular. As for me, I must look after the 
anchoring, and dress the ship in mourning.” 

The owner did not wait for a .st'cond invitation. He seized 
a rope which Dantfis Hung to him, suid with an activity that 
would have done credit to a sailor, climbed up the side of the 
ship, while the young man, going to his task, left the conver- 
sation to Danglars, wlio now came towards the owner. Ho 
was a man of twenty-five or twenty-six years of ago, of unpre- 
possessing countenance, obsequious to his superiors, insolent 
to ‘his subordinates; and tliis, in addition to his irosition as 
responsible agent on board, whicli is always obnoxious to the 
sailors, matlc him as much disliked by the crew as Edmond 
Dantos was beloved by them. 

Well, M. Morrel,” said Danglars, “yon have heard ot the 
misfortune that luis befallen us ? ” 

“Yes — j’es: poor Captain Lecldre! He was a brave and 
an honest man.” 

“ And a firsr-rate seaman, one who had seen long and hon- 
orable service, as became a man charged with the interests 
of a house so important as that of Morrel & Son,” replied 
Danglars. 

“But,” replied the owner, glancing after Dantds, who was 
wat(fiiixtg the anchoring of his vessel, “ it seems to me that a 
oailor needs not be so old as you say, Danglars, to under- 
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in business, for our friend Edmond seems to imder- 
. tlioroughly, and not to require instruction from any 

s/’ said Daiiglars^ darting at Edmond a look gleaming 
.late. Ves, he is young, and youth is invariably seli- 
lent. Scarcely was the captain’s breath out of his body 
1 he assumed the command witliout consulting any one, 
lie caused us to lose a day and a half at the Island of 
•a, instead of making for Marseilles direct/^ 

;^As to taking command of the vessel,” replied Morrel, 
bhat was his duty as captain’s mate ; as to losing a day and 
. half off the Island of Elba, he was wrong, unless the ves- 
sel needed repairs.” 

“ The vessel was in as good condition as I am, and as, I hope, 
you are, M. Morrel, and this day and a half was lost from pure 
whim, for the pleasure of going ashore, and nothing else.” 

“ Dantfis,” said the shipowner, turning towards the young 
man, “ come this way ! ” 

“ In a moment, sir,” answered Dantds, ^^and I’m with you.” 
riien calling to the crew, he said — ‘‘Let go 1 ” 
l^'he anchor was instantly dropped, and the chain ran rattling 
through the port-hole. Dantes continued at his post in spite 
of the presence of the pilot, until this manoeuvre was com- 
pleted, and then he added, “ Half-mast the colors, and square 
the yards ! ” 

“ You see,” said Danglars, “ he fancies himself captain 
already, upon my word.” 

“ And so, in fact, he is,” said the owner. 

“ Except your signature and your partner’s, M, Morrel.” 

“ And why should he not have this ?” asked the owner ; “ he 
is young, it is true, but he seems to me a thorough seaman, 
and of full experience.” 

A cloud passed over Danglars’ brow. “Your pardon, M. 
Morrel,” said Dantds, approaching, “the vessel now rides at 
anchor, and 1 am at your service. You hailed me, I think ? ” 
Danglars retreated a st(?*p or two. “ 1 wished to inquire why 
you stopped at the Island of Elba ? ” 

“ I do not know, sir; it was to fulfil the last instructions of 
Captain Leel^ire, who, when dying, gave me a packet for Mar- 
shal ISei'trand ” 

“ Then did you see him, Edmond ? ” — “ Who ? ” 

“The marshal.” — “ Yes.” . 

Morrel looked around him, and then, drawing Dantds on one 
vde, he said suddenly — “ A.nd how is the emperor?” 
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" Yezy well, as far as I could judge from the sight of him.” 

" You saw the emperor, then ? ” 

<< He entered the marshal’s apartment while I was there.” 

“ And you spoke to him ? ” 

» Why, it was he who spoke to me, sir,” said Dantds, with a 
smile. 

“ And what did he say to you ? ” 

Asked me questions about the vessel, the time she left Mar* 
seilles, the course she liad taken, and what was her cargo. *1 
believe, if she had not been laden, and I had been her master, 
he would have bought her. But I told him T was only mate, 
and that she belonged to the firm of Morrel & Son. ‘Ah, 
yes,’ -he said, ‘ I know them. The Morrels have been shipown- 
ers from father to son; and tliere was a Morrel Avho served 
in the same regiment with me when I was in garrison at 
Valence.’ ” 

“Pardieu, and that is true ! ” cried the owner, greatly de- 
lighted. “ And that was I’oliear Morrel, my uncle, who was 
afterwards a captain. Dantes, you must tell luy uncle that the 
emperor remembered him, and you will see it will bring tears 
into the old soldier’s eyes. Come, come,” continued he, pat- 
ting Edmond’s shoulder kindly, “ you did very right, Dantes, 
to follow Captain Leelere’s instructions, and touch at Elba, 
although if it were known that you had conveyed a packet to 
the marshal, and had conversed with the emperor, it might 
bring you into trouble.” 

“How could that bring me into trouble, sir ? ” asked DautSs ; 
“ for I did not even know of what 1 was the bearer ; and the 
emperor merely made .such inquiries as he would of the first 
comer. But, pardon me, here are the health officers and the 
customs inspectors coming alongside.” And the young man 
went to the gangway. As he departed, Danglars approached, 
and said, — 

Well, it appears that he has given you satisfactory reasons 
for his landing at Porto-Eerrajo ? ” 

“ Yes, most satisfactory, my dear Danglars.” 

“Well, so much the better,” said the supercargo; “for 
it is not pleasant to think that a comrade has not done his 
duty.” 

“ Dantds has done his,” replied the owner, “ and that is not 
saying much. It was Captain LeclSre who gave orders for this 
delay.” 

“ Talking of Captain Leddre, has not Dantds given you a 
letter from him ? ” 
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« To me ? — mo — was there one ? ” 

1 believe that, besides the packet, Captain liecldre obnfided 
a letter to his care.” 

“ Of what packet are you speaking, Danglars ? ” 

“ Wliy, that which Dantds left at Porto-Ferrajo.” 

“ How do you know he had a packet to leave at Porto- 
Ferrajo ?” 

Dauglars turned very red. 

* ‘‘I was passing close to the door of the captain’s cabin, which 
was half open, and 1 saw him give' the packet and letter to 
Dantds.” 

“ He did not speak to me of it,” replied the shipowner; “but 
if there be any letter he will give it to me.” 

Danglai'S reflected for a moment. “ Tlien, M. Morrel, I beg 
of you,” said lie, “ not to say a word to Dantes on the subject. 
I may have been mistaken.” 

At this moment the young man ndurncd ; Danglars withdrew. 

“ Well, my dear Dantes, are you now' free ? ” inquired the 
owner. — “ Yes, sir.” 

“ You have not been long detained.” 

“ No. I gave the custom-house officers a copy of our bill of 
lading ; and as to the other pax)ers, they sent a man off with 
the pilot, to whom I gave them.” 

“ Then you have nothing more to do here ? ” 

“ No — everything is sill right now.” 

“ Then you can come and dine wdtli me ? ” 

“ I really must ask you to excuse me, M. Morrel. My first 
visit is due to my father, though I am not the less grateful for 
the honor you have done me.” 

“ Bight, Dantes, quite light. I always knew you were a 
good son.” 

“And,” inquired Dantds, with some hesitation, “do you 
know how my father is ? ” 

“ Well, I believe, ray dear Edmond, though I have not seen 
him lately.” 

“ Yes, he likes to keep himself shut up in his little room.” 

“That proves, at least, that he has wanted for nothing 
during your absence.” 

Dantls smiled. “My father b proud, sir, and if he had 
not a meal left, I doubt if he would have asked anything from 
anyone, except from Heaven.” 

“ Well, then, after thb first visit has been made we shall 
count on you.” 

“ I must again excuse myself, M. Morrel, for after thb first 
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visit ^bas been paid I have another, which 1 am most anxious 
to pa^” 

True, DantSs, I forgot that there was at the Catalans some 
one who expects you no less impatiently than your father — 
the lovely Merc6d^s.” 

Dantds blushed. 

‘^Ah, ha,” said the shipowner, am not in the least sur- 
prised, for she has been to me three times, inquiring if there 
were any news of the Pharaon. Peste, Edmond, you have* a 
very handsome mistress ! ” 

“ She is not my mistress,” replied the young sailor, gravely ; 
“ she is ray betrothed.” 

“ Sometimes one and the same thing,” said Morrel, with a 
smile. 

“ Not with us, sir,” replied Dantes. 

“Well, well, my dear Edmond,” continued the owner, “don’t 
let me detain you. You have managed- my affairs so well that 
I onglit to allow you all the time you require for your own. 
Do you want any money ? ” 

“ No, sir ; I have all my pay to take — nearly three months’ 
wages.” 

“ You are a careful fellow,' Edmond.” 

“ Say I have a poor father, sir.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know how good a sou you are, so now hasten 
away to see your father. I have a son too, ami I should be 
very wroth with those who detained him from me after a three 
months’ voyage.” 

“ Then 1 have your leave, sir ? ” 

“Yes, if you have uothhig more to say to me.” — “Nothing.” 

** Captain Lecl^re did not, before he died, give you a letter 
for me ? ” 

“ He was unable to write, sir. But that reminds me that 1 
must ask your leave of absence for some days.” 

To get married ? ” — “ Yes, first, and then to go to Paris.” 

“ Very good ; have what time you require, Dantes. It will 
take quite six weeks to unload the cargo, and we cannot get 
yoti ready for sea until three months after that ; only be back 
again in three months, for the Pliaraon,” added the owner, 
patting the young sailor on the back, “ cannot sail without 
her captain.” 

“ Without her captain ! ” cried Dantos, his eyes sparkling 
with animation ; “ pray mind what you say, for you are touch- 
ing on the most secret wishes of my heart. Is it really your 
intention to make me captain of the Pharaon ? ” 
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** If I were sole owner we’d shake hands on it now, my dear 
Dantes, and call it settled ; but I have a partner, and you 
know the Italian praverb — Chi ha eompagno ha padrone — 
'He who has a partner has a master.’ But the thing is at 
least half done, as you have one out of two votes. Bely on me 
to procure you the other ; I will do my best.” 

" Ah, M. Morrel,” exclaimed the young seaman, with tears 
in his eyes, and grasping the owner’s hand, “M. Morrel, I 
thank you in the name of my father and of MeroSdds.” 

“That’s all right, Edmond. There’s a providence that 
watches over the deserving. Go to your father: go and see 
Merc4dds, and afterwards come to me.” 

“ Shall 1 row you ashore ? ” 

“No, thank you; I shall remain and look over the ac- 
counts with Danglars. Have you been satisfied with him this 
voyage ? ” 

“ That is according to the sense you attach to the question, 
sir. Do you meiin is he a good comrade ? No, for I think he 
never liked me since the day when I was silly enough, after a 
little quarrel we had, to projjose to him to stop for ten minutes 
at the island of Monte Cristo to settle the dispute — a propo- 
sition which [ was wrong to suggest, and he quite rigJit to 
refuse. If you mean as responsible agent when you ask me 
the question, I believe there is nothing to say against him, 
and that you will be content with the way in which he has 
performed his duty.” 

“ But tell me, Dantds, if you had command of the Pharaen 
should you be glad to see Danglars remain ? ” 

“ Captain or mate, M. Morrel, I shall always have the great- 
est respect for those who possess the owners’ confidence.” 

“ That’s right, that’s right, Dant6s ! 1 see you are a thor- 
oughly good fellow, and will detain you no longer. Go, for I 
see how impatient you are.” 

“ Then I have leave ? ” — “ Go, I tell you.” 

“ May I have the use of your skiff ? ” — “ Certainly.” 

“ Then, for the present, M. Morrel, farewell, and a thousand 
thanks!” 

, “ I hope soon to see you again, my dear Edmond. Good 
luck to you.” 

The young sailor jumped into the skiff, and sat down in the 
stem sheets, with the order that he be put ashore at La Cane- 
bi^re. The two oarsmen bent to their work, and the little boat 
glided awa^ as rapidly as possible in the mi^t of the thousand 
vessels which choke up the narrow way which leads between 
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the tiTQ TOWS of ships from the mouth of the harbor to the 
Quai djOrl^ans. 

The shipowner, smiling, followed him with, his eyes until he 
saw him spring out on the quay and disappear in the midst of 
the throng, which from five o’clock in the morning until nine 
o’clock at night, swarms in the famous street of La Canebidre, 

— a street of which the modern Phocseans are so proud that 
they say with all the gravity in the world, and with that accent 
which gives so much character to what is said, “ If Paris hdd 
La Canebidre, Paris would be a second Marseilles.” On turn- 
ing round the owner saw Danglars behind him, apparently 
awaiting orders, but in reality also watching the young sailor, 

— but there was a great difference in the expression of the two 
men who thus followed the movements of Edmond Dantte. 


CHAPTER 11. 

FATHEB AND SOK. 

Wb will leave Danglars struggling with the demon of 
hatred, and endeavoring to insinuate in the ear of the ship 
owner some evil suspicions iigainst liis comrade, and follow 
Dantds, who, after having traversed La Canebidre, took the 
Rue de Noailles, and entering a small house, on the left of the 
Allies de Median, rapidly ascended four flights of a dark 
staircase, holding the halhster with one hand, while with tlie 
other he repressed the beatings of his heart, and paused before 
a half-open door, from which he could see the whole of a 
small room. 

This room was occupied by Dantds’ father. The news of the 
arrival of the Pharaon had not yet reached the old man, who, 
mounted on a chair, was amusing himself by training with 
trembling hand the nasturtiums and sprays of clematis that 
clambered over the trellis at his window. Suddenly, he felt 
an arm thrown around his body, and a well-known voice behind 
him exclaimed, “ Father — dear father ! ” 

The old man uttered a cry, and turned round; then, seeing 
his son, he fell into his arms, pale and trembling. 

"What ails you, my dearest father? Are you ill?” in- 
quired the young man, much alarmed. 

“ No, no, my dear Edmond — my boy — my son 1— - no j but 
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I did not expect you ; aud joy, the surprise of seeing you so 
suddenly — Ah, I feel as if I were going to die.” . • 

“ Gome, come, cheer up, my dear father I ■ ’Tis I — really I ! 
They say joy never hurts, and so I came to you without any 
warning. Come now, do smile, instead of looking at me so 
solemnly. Here I am back again, and we are going to be 
happy.” 

“ Yes, yes, my boy, so we will — so we will,” replied the old 
uian ; “ but how shall we be happy ? Shall you never leave 
me again ? Come, tell me all the good fortune that has be- 
fallen you.” 

‘‘God forgive me,” said the young man, “for rejoicing at hap- 
piness derived from the misery of others, but, Heaven knows, 
1 did not seek this good fortune ; it has happened, and I I'eally 
cannot pretend to lament it. The good Captain Lecl^re is dead, 
father, and it is probable that, with the aid of M. Murrel, 1 
shall have his place. Do you understand, father ? Only im- 
agine me a captain at twenty, with a hundred louis pay, and a 
share in the profits ! Is this not more than a poor sailor like 
me could have hoped for ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear boy, ” replied the old man, “ it is very fortu- 
nate.’’ 

“ Well, then, with the first money I touch, I mean you to 
have a small house, with a ganlen in which to plant clematis, 
nasturtiums, and honeysuckle. But what ails you, father? 
Are you not well ? ” 

“ ’Tis nothing, nothing ; it will soon pass away ” — and as he 
said so the old man’s strength failed him, and he fell back- 
wards. • 

“ Come, come,” said the young man, “ a glass of wine, father, 
will revive you. Where do you keep your wine ? ” 

“Ho, no; thanks. You need not look for it; I do not 
want it,” said the old man. 

“ Yes, yes, father, tell me where it is,” and he opened two or 
three cupboards. 

' “ It is no use,” said the old man, “ there is no wine.” 

“ Wh^-t, no wine ? ” said Dantds. turning pale, and looking 
aljjernately at the hollow cheeks of the old man and the empty 
cupboards. “What, no wine? Have you wanted money, 
father ? ” 

“ I want nothing now that I have you,” said the old man. 

“ Yet,” stammered Dantds, wiping the perspiration from his 
brow, — “yet I gave you two hundred francs when 1 left, three 
months ago.” 
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YMy^yes, Edmond, that is true, but you forgot at.that time 
a little*debt to our neighbor, Caderousse. lie reminded me uf 
it, telling me if I did not pay for you, he would be paid 
by M. Morrel; and so, you see, lest he might do you an 
injury.” — 

“ Well ? ” — “ Why, I paid him.” 

** But,” cried Dantes, “ it was a hundred and forty francs I 
owed Caderousse.” 

“ Yes,” stammered the old man. 

“ And you paid him out of the two hundred francs I left 
you ? ” 

The old man nodded. 

“ So tliat you have lived for three months on sixty francs,” 
muttered Esmond. 

“ You know how little I require,” said the old man. 

“ Heaven pardon me,” cried Edmond, falling on his knees 
before his father. 

“ What are you doing ? ” 

“ You have wounded me to the heart.” 

“ Hever mind it, for T see you onoe luore,” said the old man ; 

and now it’s all over — everything is all right again.” 

“ Yes, here 1 am,” said the young man, “ with a promising 
future and a little money. Here, father, here ! ” he said, 
“take this — take it, and send for something immediately.” 
And he emptied his pockets on the table, the contents con- 
sisting of a dozen gold pieces, five or six five-franc pieces, 
and some smaller coin. The countenance of old Hantds 
brightened. 

“ Whom does this belorfg to ? ” he inquired. 

“ To me, to you, to us ! Take it ; buy •some provisions ; be 
happy, arid to-morrow we shall have more.” 

“Gently, gently,” said the old man, with a smile*, “and by 
your leave I will use your purse moderately, for they would 
say, if they saw me buy too many things at a time, that 1 had 
been obliged to await your return, in order to be able to pur- 
chase them.” 

“ Do as you please ; but, first of all, pray have a servant, 
father. 1 will not have you left alone so long. I have some 
smuggled coffee and most capital tobacco, in a small chest in 
the hold, which you shall have to-morrow. But, hush, hero 
comes somebody.” 

“’Tis Caderousse, who has heard of your arrival, and no 
doubk comes to congratulate you on your fortunate return.” 

“ Ah, lips that say one thing, while the heart thinks an 
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other/* murmured Edmond. "But, never mind, he is a 
neighbor who has done us a service on a time, so he’s wel- 
come.” 

As Edmond paused, the black and bearded head of Cade- 
rousse appeared at the door. He was a man of twenty-five or 
six, and held a piece of cloth, which, being a tailor, he was 
about to make into a coat-liniiig. 

" What, is it you, Edmond, back again ? ” said he, with a 
broad Marseillaise accent, and a grin that displayed his ivoiy- 
white teeth. 

" Yes, as you see, neighbor Caderousse ; and ready to be 
agreeable to you in any and every way,” replied Dantds, but 
ill-concealing his coldness under this cloak of civility. 

" Thanks — thanks ; but, fortunately, 1 do not want for any- 
thing ; and it chances that at times there aie others who have 
need of me.” Dautds made a gesture. “ I do not allude to 
you, my boy. No! — no! I lent you money, and you returned 
it ; that’s like good neighbors, and we are quits.” 

"We are never quits with those who oblige us,” was Dantes’ 
reply ; “for when we do not owe them money, we owe them 
gratitude.” 

"What’s the use of mentioning that? What is done is 
done. Let us talk of your happy retuni, my boy. I had gone 
on the quay to match a piece of mulberry cloth, when I met 
friend Danglars. ‘ You at Marseilles ? ’ — ‘ Yes,’ says he. 

"‘I thought you wei-e at Smyrna.’ — ‘I was; but am now 
back again.’ 

" ‘ And where is the dear boy, oui; little Edmond ? ’ 

" ‘ Why, with his father, no doubt,’ replied Danglars. And 
so 1 came,” added Caderousse, " as fast as I could to have the 
pleasure of shaking hands with a friend.” 

" Worthy Caderousse ! ” said the old man, " he is so much 
attached to us.” 

"Yes, to be sure I am. T love and esteem you, because 
honest folks are so rare. But it seems you have come back 
rich, my boy,” continued the tailor, looKing askance at the 
han^il of gold and silver which Dantds had thrown on the 
table. 

The young man remarked the greedy glance which shone in 
the dark eyes of his neighbor. "Eh,” he said, negligently, 
" this money is not mine. I was expres.sing to my father my 
fears that he had wanted many things in my absence, and to 
convince me he emptied his purse on the table. Come, father,” 
added Dantes, "put this money back in your box — unless 
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neiglibor Cadetousse wants anything, and in that case it is at 
his sesrice.” 

‘‘No, my boy, no,” said Cadorousse. “I am not in any 
want, thank God, my living is suited to my means. Keep 
your money — keep it, I say; — one never has too much; — 
but, at the same time, my boy, I am as much obliged by your 
offer as if I took advantage of it.” 

“ It was offered with good will,” said Dantds. 

“ No doubt, my boy ; no doubt. Well, you stand well with 
M. Morrel I hear, — you insinuating dog, you!” 

“ M. Morrel has always been exceedingly kind to me,” re- 
plied Dant^. 

“ Then you were wrong to refuse to dine with him.” 

“ What, did you refuse to dine with him ? ” said old Dantis ; 
“and did he invite you to dine ? ” 

“Yes, my dear father,” replied Edmond, smiling at his, 
other’s astonishment at the excessive honor paid to his son. 

“ And why did you refuse, my son ? ” inquired the old man. 

“ That I might the sooner see you again, my dear father,” 
replied the young man. “ T was most anxious to see you.” 

“ But it must have vexed M. Morrel, good, worthy man,” 
said Caderousse. “ And when you are looking forward to 
captain, it was wrong to annoy the owner.” 

“ But I explained to him the cause of my refusal,” replied 
Dantra, “ and I hope he fully understood it.” 

“ Yes, but to be captain one must do a little flattery to one’s 
patrons.” 

“ I hope to be captain without that,” said Dantds. 

“So much the better — so much the better! Nothing will 
give greater pleasure to all your old friends ; and I know one 
down there behind the Saint Nicolas citadel who will not be 
sorry to hear it.” 

“ Mero£dds ? ” said the old man. 

“ Yes, my dear father, and with your permission, now I have 
seen you, and know you are well and have all you require, I 
will ask your consent to go and pay a visit to the Catalans.” 

“ Gk), my dear boy,” said old Dantfes : “ and heaven bless 
you in your wife, as it has blessed me in my son ! ” 

“ His wife ! ” said Caderousse ; “ why, how fast you go on, 
father Dantbs ; she is not his wife yet, as it seems to me.” 

“No, but according to all probability she soon will be,” 
replied Edmond. 

“Yes — yes,” said Caderousse; “but you were right to re- 
turn as soon as possible, my boy.” 
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“ And why ? ” — “Because Mercedes is a very fine girl, and 
fine girls aever lack followers ; she particularly has wem by 
dozens.” 

“ Keally ? ” answered Edmond, with a smile which had in 
it traces of slight inieasiness. 

“ Ah, yes,” continued Caderousse, “and capital offers, too; 
but you know, you will be captain, and who could refuse you 
then ? ” 

“ Meaning to say,” replied Dant6s, with a smile which but 
ill-concealed his trouble, “ that if I were not a captain ” — 

“ Eh — eh ! ” said Caderousse, shaking his head. 

“ Come, come,” said the sailor, “ I have a better opinion than 
you of women iii general, and of Mercdd6s in particular ; and 
I am certain that, captain or not, she will remain ever faithful 
to me.” 

“ So much the better — so much the better,” said Caderousse. 
“■When one is going to be married,. there is nothing like im- 
plicit confidence; but never mind that, my boy, — go and 
announce your arrival, and let her know all your hopes and 
prospects.” 

“1 will go directly,” was Edmbnd’s reply; and, embracing 
his father, and nodding to Caderousse, ho left the apartment. 

Caderousse lingered for a moment, then taking leave of old 
Dantds, he went downstiiirs to rejoin Danglars, who awaited 
him at the corner of the Rue Senac. 


“ Well,” said Danglars, “ did you see him ? ” 

“ I have just left him,” answered Caderousse. 

“ Did he allude to his hope of being captain ? ” 

“He spoke of it as a thing already decided.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Danglars, “he is in too much hurry, it 
appears to me.” 

“ Why, it seems M. Morrel has promised him the thing.” 

“ So that he is quite elated about it ? ” 

“Why, yes, he is actually insolent over the matter — has 
already offered me his patronage, as if he were a grand per- 
sonage, and proffered me a loan of money, as though he were 
a banker.” 


“ Which you refused ? ” 

“ Most assuredly ; although I might easily have accepted it, 
for it was I who put into his hands the first silver he ever 
earned; but now M. Dantds has no longer any occasion for 
assistance — he is about to become a captain.” 

“ Pooh ! ” said Danglars, “ he is not one yet.” 

“ Ma /oi, it will be as weB if he is not,” answered Cade- 
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rousse ; “ for if he should be, th^re will be really no speaking 
to hidl.” 

“ If we choose,” replied Danglai's, “ he will remain what lie 
is ; and perhaps become even less than he is.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

‘‘Nothing — 1 was speaking to myself. And is he still in 
love with the Catalane ? ” 

“ Over head/and ears ; but, unless I am much mistaken, there 
will be a storm in that quarter.” — “ Explain yourself.” 

“ Why should I ? ” — “It is more important than you think,' 
perhaps. You do not like Dantfes ? ” 

“ I never like upstarts.” — “ Then tell me all you know 
about the Catalane.” 

“ I knbvr nothing for certain ; only I have seen things which 
induce me to believe, as I told you, that the future captain 
will find some annoyance in the vicinity of the Vieilles 
Infirmeries.” 

“What have you seen ? — come, tell me ! ” 

“Well, every time I have seen MertiMds come into the city 
she has been accoinpaiiied by a tall, strapping, black-eyed 
Catalan, with a red complexion, brown skin, and fieice air, 
whom she calls cousin.” 

“ Eeally ; and you think this cousin pays her attentions ? ” 

“I only suppose so. What else can a strapping chap of 
twenty-one mean with a fine wench of seventeen 't ” 

“ And you say that Dantes has gone to the Catalans ? ” 

“ He went before I came down.” 

“ Let us go the same way ; we will stop at La Rfiserve, and 
we can drink a glass of La Malgue, whilst we wait for news.” 

“ Como along,” said Caderousse ; “ but you pay the score.” 

“Of courae,” replied Dauglars; and going quickly to the 
designated place, they called for a bottle of wine, and two 
glasses. 

■P6re Pamphile had seen Dantes pass not ten minutes 
before; and assured that he was at the Catalans, they sat down 
under the budding foliage of the planes and sycamores, in the 
branches of which the birds were singing their welcome to one 
of the first days of spring. 


OUl . /I- IJbl 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THB CATAI.AKS. 

Betokd a bare, weather-worn wall, about a hundred paces 
from the spot where the two friends sat looking and listening 
as they drank their wine, was the village of the Catalans. 
Long ago this mysterious colon]^ quitted Spain, and settled on 
the tongue of land on which it is to this day. Whence it 
came no one knew, and it spoke an unknown tongue. One of 
its chiefs, who understood Proveu9al, begged the commune 
of Marseilles to give them this bare and barren promontoiy, 
where, like the sailors of old, they had run their boats ashore. 
The request was granted; and three months afterwards, around 
the twelve or fifteen small vessels which had brought these 
gypsies of the sea, a small village sprang up. This village, 
constructed in a singular and picturesque manner, half Moor- 
ish, half Spanish, still remains, and is inhabited by descendants 
of the first comers, who speak the language of their fathers. 
For three or four centuries they have remained upon this small 
promontoiy, on which they had settled like a flight of sea- 
birds, without mixing with the Marseillaise population, inter- 
marrying, and preserving their original customs and the 
costume of their mother-country as they have preserved its 
language. 

Our readers will follow us along the only street of this little 
village, and enter with us one of tho houses, which is sun- 
burned to the beautiful dead-leaf color peculiar to the buildings 
of the country, and within coated with whitewash, like a Span- 
ish posada. A young and beautiful girl, with hair as black as 
jet, her eyes as velvety as the gazelle’s, was leaning with her 
back against the wainscot, rubbing in her slender delicately 
moulded fingers a bunch of heath blossoms, the flowers of which 
she was picking off and strewing on the floor; her arms, bare 
to the elbow, brown, and modelled after those of the Arlesian 
Venus, moved with a kind of restless impatience, and she 
tapped the earth with her arched and supple foot, so as to dis- 
play the pure and full shape of her well-turned leg, in its red 
cotton, gray and blue clocked, stocking. At three paces from 
her, seated in a chair which he balanced on two legs, leaning 
his elbow on an, old worm-eaten table, was a tall young man of 
twenty, or two-and-twenty, who was looking at her with an air 
in which vexation and uneasiness were mingled. He questioned 
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her with his eyes, but the firm and steady gaze of the young 
girl controlled his look. 

You see, MercSdds,” said the young man, “ here is Easter 
come round again ; tell me, is this the moment for a wed- 
ding ? ” 

1 have answered you a hundred times, Fernand, and really 
you must be very stupid to ask me again.” 

“ Well, repeat it, — repeat it, I beg of you, that 1 may at last 
believe it ! Tell me for the hundredth time tliat yon refuse my 
love, which had your mother’s sanction. Make me understand 
once for all that you are trifling with my happiness, that my 
life or death are nothing to you. Ah, to have dreamed for ten 
years of being your husband, Merc6dds, and to lose that hope, 
which was the only stay of my existence ! ” 

At least it was not I who ever encouraged you in that hope, 
Fernand,” replied Mercddds ; “ you cannot reproach me wi& 
the slightest coquetry. 1 have always said to you, ‘ I love you 
as a brother ; but do not ask from me more than sisterly affec- 
tion, for my heart is another’s.’ Is not this true, Fernand?” 

Yes, that is very true, Merc6d6s,” replied the young man, 
“ Yes, you have been cruelly frank with me ; but do you forget 
that it is among the Catalans a sacred law to intermarry ? ” 

“ You mistake, Fernand ; it is not a law, but merely a cus- 
tom, and, I pray of you, do not cite this custom in your favor. 
You are included in the conscription, Fernand, and are only at 
liberty on sufferance, liable at any moment to be called upon 
to take up arms. Once a soldier, what would you do with me, 
a poor orphan, forlorn, without fortune, with nothing but a half- 
ruined hut and a few ragged nets, the miserable inheritance 
left by my father to my mother, and by my mother to me ? 
She has been dead a year, and you know, Fernand, I have sub- 
sisted almost entirely on public charity. Sometimes you pre- 
tend I am useful to you, and that is an excuse to share with me 
the produce of your fishing, and I accept it, Fernand, because 
you are the son of my father’s brother, because we were brought 
up together, and still more because it would give you so much 
pain if I refuse. But I feel vety deeply that this fish which I 
go and sell, and witli the produce of which I buy the flax 
I spin, — I feel very keenly, Fernand, that this is charity.” 

“ And if it were, Mercedes, poor and' lone as you are, you 
suit me as well as the daughter of the first ship-owner or the 
richest banker of Marseilles ! What do such as we desire but 
a good wife and careful housekeeper, and where cw I look for 
these better than in you?” 

Vol. 1—2 
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Fernand,” answered Merc4dds, shaking her head, ‘<a woman 
becomes a bad manager, and who shall say she will rem^iin an 
honest woman, when she loves another man better than her 
husband ? Kest content with my friendship,, for 1 say once 
more that is all I can promise, and I will promise no more than 
I can bestow.” 

“ I undemtand,” replied Feniand, “ you can endure your own 
wretchedness patiently, but you are afraid to share mine. 
Well, Merc4dds, beloved by you, 1 would tempt fortune ; you 
would bring me good luck, and 1 should become rich. L could 
extend my occupation as a fisherman, might get a place as clerk 
in a warehouse, and become in time a dealer myself.” 

“ You could dc no such thing, Fernand ; you are a soldier, 
and if you remain at the Catalans it is because there is no 
war; so remain a fisherman, and contented with my friend- 
ship, as I cannot give you more.” 

“ Well, I will do better, Merc4d4s. 1 will be a sailor ; in- 
stead of the costume of our fathera, which you despise, I will 
wear a varnished liat, a striped shirt, and a blue jacket, with 
an anchor on the buttons. Would not that dress please 
you ? ” 

“What do you mean?” asked Merc4d4s, with an angry 
glance, — “ wliat do you mean ? I do not understand you ? ” 

“ I mean, M'erc4dds, that you are thus harsh and cruel with 
me, because you are expecting some one who is thus attired ; 
but perhaps he whom you await is inconstant, or if he is not, 
the sea is so to him.” 

“Fernand,” cried Merc4d4s, “I believed you were good- 
hearted, and I was mistaken! Fernand, you are wicked to 
cfill to your aid jealousy and the anger of God ! Yes, I will 
not deny it, I do await, and 1 do love him of whom you speak ; 
and, if he does not return, instead of accusing him of the incon- 
stancy which you insinuate, I will tell you that he died loving 
me and me only.” The young girl made a gesture of rage. 
“I understand you, Fernand; you would be revenged on him 
becau.se I do not love you;- you would cross your Catalan 
knife with his dirk. What end would that answer ? To lose 
you my friendship if he were conquered, and see that friend- 
ship changed into hate if you were victor. Believe me, to seek 
a quarrel with a man is a bad method of pleasing the woman 
who loves that man. No, Fernand, you will not thus give way 
to evil thoughts. Unable to have me for your wife, you will 
content yourself with having me for your friend and sister; 
and beside.s,” she added, her eyes troubled and moistened with 
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bean^; <<wait, wait, Femand; yon said just now that the sea 
was tvacherous, and he has been gone four months, and dar- 
ing these four months there have been some terrible storms.^ 

Femand made- no reply, nor did he attempt to check the 
tears which flowed down the cheeks of Mercedes, although for 
each of these tears he would have shed his heart’s blood ; but 
these tears flowed for another. He arose, paced a while up 
and down the hut, and tlien, suddenly stopping before Mer- 
c4dds, with his eyes glowing and his hands clinched, — Say, 
Merc4d^s,” he said, ‘‘once for all, is this your final determi- 
nation ? ” 

“I love Edmond Dantes,” the young girl calmly replied, 
“ and none but Edmond shall ever be my husband.” 

“And you will always love him ? ” — “ As long as I live.” 

Femand let fall his head like a defeated man, heaved a sigh 
that was like a groan, and then suddenly looking her full in 
the face, with clinched teeth and expanded nostrils, said, — ' 
“ But if he is dead ” — 

“ If he is dead, I shall die too.” 

“If he has forgotten you” — 

“ Merc4des ! ” called a joyous voice from without, — “ Mer- 
c6dds ! ” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the young girl, blushing with delight, and 
fairly leaping in excess of love, “ you see he has not forgotten 
me, for here he is ! ” And rusliing towards the door, she 
opened it, saying, “ Here, Edmond, here I am ! ” 

Femand, pale and trembling, drew back, like a traveller at 
at the sight of a serpent, and fell into a chair beside him. 
Edmond and Mercedes were clasped in each other’s arms. 
The burning Marseilles sun, which shot into the room through 
the open door, covered them with a flood of light. At first 
they saw nothing around them. Their intense hai>piness iso- 
lated them from all the rest of the world, and they only spoke 
in. broken words, which are the tokens of a joy so extreme that 
they seem rather the expression ot sorrow. Suddenly Edmond 
saw the gloomy, pale, and threatening countenance of Femand, 
as it was defined in the shadow. By a movement for which he 
could scarcely account to himself, the young Catalan placed 
his hand on the knife at his belt. 

“ Ah, your pardon,” said Dantds, frowning in his turn ; “ I 
did not perceive that there were three of us.” Then, turning 
to Mercedds, he inquired, “ Who is this gentleman? ” 

“ One who will be your best friend, Dantds, for he is my 
fnend, my cousin, my brother; it is Femand — the man whom. 
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after you, Edmond, I Jove the best in the world. Do you not 
remember him ? ” • 

Yes ! ” said Dantes, and without relinquishing Mercedes’ 
hand clasped in one of his own, he extended the other to the 
Catalan with a cordial air. But Fernand, instead of respond- 
ing to this amiable gesture, remained mute and trembling. 
E^ond then cast his eyes scrutinizingly at the agitated and 
embarrassed Mei’c^dSs, and then again on the gloomy and 
menacing Fernand. This look told him all, and his anger 
waxed hot. 

I did not know, when I came with such haste to you, that 
I was to meet an enemy heie.” 

“An enemy!’’ cried Mercedes, with an angry look at her 
cousin. “ An enemy in my house, do you say, E(bnond ! If I 
believed that, I would place my arm under yours and go with 
you to Marseilles, leaving the house to return to it no more.” 

Fernand’s eye darted lightning. “ And should any misfor- 
tune occur to you, dear Edmond,” she continued with the same 
calmness which proved to Fernand that the young girl had 
read the veiy innermost depths of his sinister thought, “if 
misfortune should occur to you, I would ascend the highest 
point of the Cape de Morgion and cast myself headlong from it.” 

Fernand became deadly pale. “ But you are deceived, Ed- 
mond,” she continued. “ You have no enemy here — there is 
no one but Fernand, my brother, who will grasp yo\ir hand as 
a devoted friend.” 

And at these words the young girl fixed her imperious look 
on the Catalan, who, as if fascinated by it, came slowly to- 
wards Edmond, and offered him. his hand. His hatred, like a 
powerless though furioms wave, was broken against the strong 
ascendency which Merc^dfts exercised over him. Scarcely, 
however, had he touched Edmond’s hand than he felt he had 
done all he could do, and rushed hastily out of the house. 

“ Oh,” he exclaimed, running furiously and tearing his hair 
— “ Oh, who will deliver mo from this man ? Wretched — 
wretched that T am ! ” 

“ Hallo, Catalan ! Hallo, Fernand ! where are you running 
to ? ” exclaimed a voice. 

The young man stopped suddenly, looked around him, and 
perceived Caderousse sitting at table with Danglars, under an 
arbor. 

“Well,” said Caderousse, “why don’t ^ou come ? Are you 
really in such a hurry that you have no time to pass the time 
of day with your friends ? ” 
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Particulai;ly irhen they have still a full bottle before 
them,* added Danglars. Fernand looked at them both with 
a stupefied air, but did not say a word. 

<'He seems besotted,” said Danglars, ■ pushing Caderousse 
with his knee. Are we mistaken, and is Dantds triumphant 
in spite of all we have believed ? ” 

“Why, we must inquire into that,” was Oaderousse’s reply; 
and turning towards the young man, said, “Well, Catalan, 
can’t you make up your mind?” 

Fernand wiped away the perspiration steaming from his 
brow, and slowly entered the arbor, whose shade seemed to 
restore somewhat of calmness to liis senses, and whose cool- 
ness somewhat of refreshment to his exhausted body. 

“ Good-day,” said he. “ You called me, didn’t you ? ” And 
he fell, rather than sat down, on one of the seats which sur- 
rounded the table. 

“ 1 called you because you were loinning like a madman,.and 
I was afraid you would throw yourself into the sea,” said 
Cadei-ousse, laughing. “ Why, when a man has friends, they 
are not only to offer him a glass of wine, but, moreover, to pre- 
vent his swallowing three or four pints of water unnecessarily ! ” 

Fernand gave a groan, which resembled a sob, and dropped 
his head into his hands, liis elbows leaning on the table. 

“Well, Fernand, I must say,” said (Jaderousse, beginning the 
conversation, with that bruWity of the common people in 
which curiosity destroys all diplomacy, “you look uncommonly 
like a rejected lover ; ” and he burst into a hoarse laugh. 

“ Bah ! ” said Danglars, “ a lad of his make was not bom to 
be unhappy in love. Yori are laughing at him, Caderousse.” 

“ No,” he replied, “ only hark how he sighs ! Come, come, 
Fernand,” said Caderousse, “ hold up your head, and answer 
us. It’s not polite not to reply to friends who ask news of 
your health.” 

“My health is well enough,” said Fernand, clinching his 
hands without raising his head. 

“ Ah, you see, Danglars,” said Caderousse, winking at his 
friend, “ this is how it is ; Fernand, whom you see here, is a 
good and brave Catalan, one of the best fishermen in Mar. 
seilles, and he is in love with a very fine girl, named Mereddds ; 
but it appears, unfortunately, that the fine girl is in love with 
the mate of the Pharaon; and as the Pharaon arrived to-day 
*— why, you understand ! ” 

“No; I do not understand,” said Danglars. 

“Poor Fernand has been dismissed,” continued Caderousse. 
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'‘Wdl, and what then? said Fernand, lifting up his head, 
and looking at Gaderousse like a man who looks for some one 
on whom to vent his anger ; “ Merc^dds is not accountable to 
^rson, is she ? Is slie not free to love wl^omsoever she 

“ Oh, if you take it in that sense,” said Gaderousse, “ it is 
anotW thing. But I thought you were a Gatalau, and they 
told me the Catalans were not men to allow themselves to be 
supplanted by a rival It was even told me that Fernand, 
especially, was terrible in his vengeance.” 

Fernand smiled piteously. “ A lover is never terrible,” he 
said. 

“ Poor fellow ' ” remarked Danglars, affecting to pity the 
young man from the bottom of his heart. “ Why, you see, he 
did not expect to see Dantes return so suddenly — he thought 
he was dead, perhaps ; or perchance faithless ! These things 
always come on us more severely when they come suddenly.” 

“Ah, ma foi, under any circumstances,” said Gaderousse, 
who drank as he spoke, and on whom the fumes of the wine 
began to take effect, — “under any circumstances Fenrand is 
not the only person put out by the fortunate arrival of Dantds ; 
is he, Danglars ? ” 

“No, you are right — and I should say that would bring 
him ill-luck.” ' 

“Well, never mind,” answei’cd Gaderousse, pouring out a 
glass of wine for Fernand, and filling his own for the eighth 
or ninth time, while Danglars had merely sipped his. “Never 
mind — in the meantime he marries MereddSs — the lovely 
Merc^dds — at least he returns to do that.” 

During this time Danglars fixed his piercing glance on the 
^oung man, on whose heart Gaderousse’s words fell like molten 

“ And when is the wedding to l>e ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, it is not yet fixed ! ” munnured Fernand. 

“No, but it will be,” said Gaderousse, “as surely as Dantds 
will be captain of the PJuirceon — eh, Dairglars ? ” 

Danglars shuddered at this unexpected attack, and turned 
to Gaderousse, whose countenance he scrutinized,, to try and 
detect whether the blow was premeditated ; but he read noth- 
ing but envy in a countenance already rendered brutal and 
stupid by drunkenness. 

“ Well,” said he, filling the glasses, “let us drink to Captain 
Edmond Dantds, husband of the beautiful Catalano ! ” 

Gaderousse raised his glass to his mouth with unsteady hapd, 
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and aVallowed the contents at a gulp. Fernand dashed^his on 
the ground. 

''Eh, eh, eh!’’ stammered Caderousse. "What do 1 see 
down there by the wall, in the direction of the Catalans ? 
Look, Fernand, your eyes are better than mine. I believe 1 
see double. You know wine is a deceiver; but I should say it 
was two lovers walking side by side, and hand in hand. 
Heaven forgive me, they do not know that we can see them, 
and they are actually embracing ! ” 

Danglars did not lose one pang that Fernand endured. 

" Do you know them, Fernand ? ” he said. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, hi a low voice. "It is Edmond and 
Merc6dds I ” 

"Ah, see there, now!” said Caderousse; "and I did not 
recognize them ! Hallo, Dantes ! hallo, lovely damsel ! Come 
this way, and let us know when the wedding is to bo, for Fer- 
nand here is so obstinate he will not tell us.” 

" Hold your tongue, will you ? ” said Danglars, pretending 
to restrain Caderousse, who, with the tenacity of drunkards, 
leaned out of the arbor. " Try to stand upright, and let the 
lovers make love without interruption. See, look at Fernand, 
and follow his example ; he is well-behaved ! ” 

Fernand, probably excited beyond lieariug, pricked by Dang- 
lars, as the bull is by the bandilleros, was about to rush out ; 
for he had risen from his seat, and seemed to be collecting 
himself to dash headlong upon his rival, when Merc4dds, smil- 
ing and graceful, lifted up her lovely head, and looked at them 
with her clear and bright eyes. At this Fernand recollected 
her threat of dying if Edmond died, and dropped again heavily 
on his seat. Danglars looked at the two men, one after the 
other, the one brutalized by liquor, the other overwhelmed 
with love. 

"T shall get nothing from these fools,” he muttered; "and 
1 am very much afraid of being here between a drunkard and 
a cowi^. Here’s an envious fellow making himself boozy on 
wine when he ought to be nursing his wrath, and here is a fool 
who sees the woman he loves stolen from under his nose and 
takes on like a big baby. Yet this Catalan has eyes that glis- 
ten like those of the vengeful Spaniards, Sicilians, and Cala- 
brians, and the other has fists big enough to crush an ox at 
one blow. Unquestionably, Edmond’s star is in the ascendant, 
and he will marry the splendid girl — he will be captain, too, 
and. laugh at us all, unless” — a sinister smile passed over 
Danglars’ lips — " unless I take a hand in the affair,” he 
added. 
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"Hallo!” continued CaderousBe, half-rising, and with hia 
list on the table, " hallo, Edmond ! do you not see your friends, 
or are you too proud to speak to them ? ” 

" No, my dear fellow ! ” replied Dantes, “ I am not proud, 
but 1 am happy, and happiness blinds, 1 think, more than 
pride.” 

" Ah, very well, that’s an explanation ! ” said Caderousse. 
" How do you do, Madame Dantes ? ” 

■ Merc4des courtesied gravely, and said — " That is not my 
name, and in my country it bodes ill fortune, they say, to call 
a young girl by the name of her betrothed before he becomes 
her husband. So call me MercM^s, if you please.” 

“We must excuse our worthy neighbor, Ciiderousso,” said 
Dant6s, “ he is so easily mistaken.” 

“So, then, the wedding is to take place immediately, M. 
Dantds,” said Danglars, bowing to the young couple. 

“ As soon as possible, M, Danglars ; to-day all preliminaries 
will be arranged at my father’s, and to-morrow, or next day at 
latest, the wedding festival here at La K6serve. My friends 
will be there, I hope ; that is to say, you are invited, M. Dang- 
lars, and you, Cadei'ousse.” 

“ And Fernand,” said Caderousse with a chuckle ; “ Fernand, 
too, is invited I ” 

“ My wife’s brother is my brother,” said Edmond ; “ and we, 
Merc6dds and I, should be very sorry if he were absent at such 
a time.” 

Fernand opened his mouth to reply, but his voice died on his 
lips, and he could not utter a word. 

“ To-day the preliminaries, to-morrow or next day the cere- 
mony ! You are in a hurry, captain ! ” 

“ Danglars,” said Edmond, smiling, “ I will say to you as 
Merc4dds said just now to Caderousse, ‘ Do not give me a title 
which does not belong to me ’ ; that may bring me bad luck.” 

“ Your pardon,” replied Danglars, “ I merely said you seemed 
in a Imrry, and we have lots of time ; the Fharaon cannot ha 
under weigh again in less than three months.” 

“ We are always in a hurry to be happy, M. Danglars ; for 
when we have suffered a long time, we have great difficulty in 
believing in good fortune. But it is not selfishness alone that 
makes me thus in haste ; I must go to Paris.” 

“ Ah, really ? — to Paris ! and will it be the first time you 
have ever been there, Dantds ? ” — “ Yes ” 

“ Have you business there ? ” — “ Not o\ my owh j the last 
commission of poor Captain Lecldre ; you know to what I allude. 
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Duil^n — it is saorad. Besides, I shall only take the time to 
go aadvetom.’’ 

"Yes, yes, 1 understand,*’ said Danglars, and then in a low 
tone, he added, " To Paris, no doubt to deliver the letter which 
ike grand i^rshal gave him. Ah, this letter gives me an 
idea — a capital idea ! Ah, Dantes, my friend, you are not yet 
registered number one on board the good ship Pharaon ; ” then 
turning towards Edmond, who was walking away, " A pleasant 
journey,” he cried. 

« Thank you,” said Edmond with a friendly nod, and the two 
lovers continued on their way, as calm and joyous as if they 
were the very elect of heaven. 


CHAPTER IV. 

COKSPIRACV. 

Danolabs followed Edmond and Mercedes with his eyes 
until the two lovers disappeared behind one of the angles of 
Fort Saint Hicolas, then turning round, he perceived Fernand, 
who had fallen, pale and trembling, into his chair, while Cade* 
ronsse stammered out the words of a drinking-song. 

" Well, my dear sir,” said Danglars to Fernand, “ here is a 
marriage which does not appear to make everybody happy.” 

“ It drives me to despair,” said Fernand. 

« Do you, then, love Merc6dds ? ” — "I adore her ! ” 

" For long ? ” — "As long as I have known her — always.” 

" And you sit there, tearing your hair, instead of seeking to 
remedy your condition ; I did not think that was the way of 
your people.” 

" What would you have me do ? ” said Fernand. 

" How do I know ? Is it my aifmr ? I am not in love with 
Mademoiselle Mer<c4dds ; but for you — in the words of the 
gospel, seek, and you shall find.” 

" I have found already.” — " What ? ” 

" I would stab the man, but the woman told me that if any 
m^efortune happened to her betrothed, she would kill herself.” 

" Pooh I Women say those things, but never do them.” 

" You do not know Merc^dSs ; what she threatens she will 
do.” 
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Idiot ! ** muttered Danglars ; whether she kill herself or 
not, what matter, provided Dantds is not captain ? ” ■* 

“Before Merc4d68 should die,” replied Fernand, with the 
accents of unshaken resolution, “ 1 would die myself!” 

“ That’s what I cjill love ! ” said Caderousse with a voice 
more tipsy than ever. “ That’s love, or I don’t know what 
love is.” 

“Come,” said Danglars, “you appear to me a good sort of 
fellow, and hang me, 1 should like to help you, but” — 

“ Yes,” said Caderousse, “ but how ? ” 

“ My dear fellow,” rei)lied Danglars, “ you are three parts 
drunk ; finish tVe bottle, and you will be completely so. Drink, 
then, and do not meddle with what we are discussing, for that 
requires all one’s wit and cool judgment.” 

“I — drunk!” said Caderousse; “well that’s a good one! 
I could drink four more such bottles ; they are no bigger than 
cologne flasks. P4re J’amphile, more wine ! ” and Caderousse 
rattled his glass upon the table. 

“ You were saying, sir ” — said Fernand, awaiting with great 
anxiety the end of this interrupted remark. 

“ What was I saying ? I foi^ct. This drunken Caderousse 
has made me lose the thread of my sentence.” 

“ Drunk, if you like ; so much the worse for those who fear 
wine, for it is because they have bad thoughts which they are 
afraid the liquor will extract from their hearts ; ” and Cade- 
rousse began to sing the two last lines of a song very popular 
at the time, — 

‘Tons les m^cliahts sont bcuveurs il’eau; 

O’est bien prouv^ par le deluge.’ ” ^ 

“You said, sir, you would like to help me, but” — 

“ Yes ; but I added, to help you it would be sufficient that 
Dantes did not marry her yoii 'love; and the marriage may 
easily be thwarted, methinks, and yet Dantes need not die.” 

“ Death alone can separate them,” remarked Fernand. 

“ You talk like a noodle, my friend,” said Caderousse ; “and 
here is Danglars, who is a wide-awake, clever, deep fellow, who 
will prove to you that you are wrong. Prove it, Danglars. I 
have .answered for you. Say there is no need why Dantds 
should die ; it would, indeed, be a pity he should. Dantes is 
a good fellow ; 1 like Dantds. Dantes, your health.” 

Fernand rose impatiently. “ Let him run on,” said Danglars, 

I ^ The wicked are great drinkers of water, 

As the flood proved once for all.’’ 
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restraming the young man; “drunk as he is, he is not much 
out inVhat he says. Absence severs as well as death, and if 
the walls of a prison were between Edmond and Merc6dds 
they would be as effectually separated as if he lay under a 
tombstone.” 

“ Yes ; but one gets out of prison,” said Caderousse, who, 
with what sense was left him, listened eagerly to the conver- 
sation, “and when one gets out and one’s name is Edmond 
Bantus, one seeks revenge ” — 

“What matters that? ” muttered Fernand. 

“And why, 1 should like to know,” persisted Caderousse, 
“ should thej’ put Dantds in prison ? he has not robbed or 
killed or murdered.” 

“ Hold your tongue ! ” said Banglars. 

“ I won’t hold my tongue !” replied Caderousse ; I say I 
want to know why they should. put' Dant&s in prison; I like 
Dantes ; Bantes, your health ! ” and he swallowed anotlier 
glass of wine. > 

Banglars saw in the muddled look of tlie tailor the progress 
of his intoxication, and turning towards Fernand, said, “Well, 
you understand there is no need to kill him.” 

“ Certainly not, if, as you said just now, you have the means 
of having Bantcs arrested. Have you that means ? ” 

“It is to be found for the searching. But why should I 
meddle in the matter ? it is no affair of mine.” 

“I know not why you meddle,” said Fernand, seizing his 
arm; “but this I know, you have some motive of personal 
hatred against Bantes, for he who himself hates is never mis- 
taken in the sentiments of others.” 

“ I ! — motives of hatred ;igain.st Bantus ? None, on my 
word ! I saw you were unhap])y, and your unhappiness inter- 
ested me ; that’s all ; but since you lielieve I act for my own 
account, adieu, my dear friend, get out of the affair as best you 
may ; ” and Banglars rose as if he meant to dej>art. 

“No, no,” said Fernand, restraining him, “stay I It is of 
very little conseq\ience to me at the end of the matter whether 
you havfc_ any angry feeling or not against Bantus. I hate 
him ! I Confess it o])enly. Bo you find the means, I will 
execute it, provided it is not to kill the man, fot Mercddds has 
declared she will kill herself if Bantds is killed.” 

Cadenmsse, who had let his head drop on the table, now 
raiseddt. and looking at Fernand with his dull and fishy eyes, 
he Said, — “ Kill BantSs ! who talks of killing Dantls ? 1 
won’t have him killed — I won’t ! He’s my friend, and this 
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morning offered to share his money with me, as I shared mine 
with him. I won’t have Dantds killed — I won’t ! ” 

*’And who has said a word about killing him, muddle- 
head?” replied Dauglars. “We were merely joking; drink 
to his hetdth,^’ he added, filling Caderousse’s glass, “ and do 
not interfere with us.” 

“ Yes, yes, Dantds’ good health ! ” said Caderousse, empty- 
ing his glass, “ here’s to his health ! his health — hurrah ! ” 

“ But the means — the means ? ” said Fernand. — “ Have you 
not hit upon any ? ” asked Danglars. 

“.No ! — you luidertook to do so.” 

“True,” replied Danglars; “the French have the superi- 
ority over the Spaniards, that the Spaniards ruminate, while 
the French invent.” 

“ Do you invent, then,” said Fernand impatiently. 

“Waiter,” said Danglars, “pen, ink, and paper.” — “Pen, 
ink, and paper,” muttered Fernand. 

“ Yes ; I am a supercargo ; pen, ink, and paper are my tools, 
and without my tools I am fit for nothing.” 

“ Pen, ink, and paper, then,” called Fernand loudly. 

“There’s what you want on that table,” said the waiter. 

“Bring them here.” The waiter did as he was desired. 

“ When one thinks,” said Caderousse, letting his hand drop 
on the paper, “ there is here wherewithal to kill a man more 
sure than if we waited at the corner of a wood to assasinate 
him ! I have always had more dread of a pen, a bottle of ink, 
and a sheet of paper, than of a sword or pistol.” 

“ The fellow is not so drunk as he appears to be,” said Dan- 
glars. “Give him some more wine, Fernand.” Fernand filled 
Caderousse’s glass, who, like the confirmed toper he was, lifted 
his hand from the paper and seized the glass. 

The Catalan watched him until Caderousse, almost overcome 
by this fresh assault on his senses, rested, or rather dropped, 
his glass upon the table. 

“ Well ! ” resumed the Catalan, as he saw the final glimmer 
of Caderousse’s reason vanishing before the last glass of wine. 

“Well, then, I should say, for instance,” resumed Danglars, 
“ that if after a voyage such as Dant^ has just made^in which 
he touched at the Island of Elba, some one were to denounce 
him to the king’s procureur as a Bonapartist agent ” — 

“ I will denounce him ! ” exclaimed the young man hastily. 

“ Yes, but they will make you then sign your declaration, 
and con^nt you with him you have denounced; I will supply 
you with the means of supporting your accusation, for I l^w 
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the fa^ well. But Dant^ cannot remain forever m prison, 
and one day or other he will leave it, and the day when he 
comes out, woe betide him who was the cause of his incar- 
ceration ! ” 

<< Ob, 1 should wish nothing better than that he would come 
and seek a quarrel with me.” 

“ Yes, and Mercddds 1 Mercedes, who will detest you if you 
have only the misfortune to scratch the skin of her dearly 
beloved hldmond ! ” 

“ True ! ” said Fernand. 

“ No, no,” continued Danglars ; “ if we resolve on such a 
step, it would be much better to take, as 1 now do, this pen, 
dip it into this ink, and write yrith the left hand (that the 
writing may not be recognized) tlie denunciation we propose.” 
And Danglars, uniting pi-actice with theory, wrote with his 
left hand, and in a writing reversed from his usual stylo, and 
totally unlike it, the following lines, which he handed to Fer- 
nand, and which Fernand read in an undertone : — 

“ The honorable, the king’s attorney, is informed by a friend of the 
throne and religion, that one Edmond Dantes, mate of the ship Pharaon, 
arrived this morning from Smyrna, after having touched at Naples and 
Porto-Ferrajo, has been intrusted by Murat with a letter for the usurper, 
and by the usurper with a letter for the Bonapartist committee in Paris. 
Proof of this crime will be found on arresting him, for the letter will be 
found upon him, or at his father’s, or in his cabin on board the Pkaraon." 

“ Very good,” resumed Danglars ; “ now your revenge looks 
like common-^sense, for in no way can it revert to yourself, and 
the matter will thus work its own way ; there is nothing to do 
now but fold the letter as T am doing, and write upon it, ‘ To 
the king’s attorney,’ and that’s all settled.” And Danglars 
wrote the address as he spoke. 

“Yes, and that’s all settled!” exclaimed Caderousse, who, 
by a last effort of intellect, had followed the reading of the 
letter, and instinctively comprehended all the misery which 
such a denunciation must entail. “ Yes, and that’s all settled; 
only it will be an infamous shame ; ” and he stretched out his 
hand to reach the letter. 

“Yes,” said Danglars, taking it from beyond his reach; 
“and as what I say and do is merely in jest, and I, amongst 
the first and foremost,' should be sorry if anything happened 
to’ ID^tis — the worthy Dantes — look here!” And taking 
the letter, he squeezed it up in his hands and threw it into a 
eomer of the arbor. 
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“ All right ! ” said Caderousse. Dantds is my friend, and 1 
won’t have him ill-used.” 

“ And who thinks of using him ill ? Cei'tainly neither I nor 
Fernand,” said Danglai's, rising and looking at the young man, 
who still remained seated, but whose eye was fixed on the de- 
nunciatory sheet of paper flung into the corner. 

“ In this case,” replied Caderousse, let’s have some more 
wine. I wish to drink to the health of Edmond and the lovely 
.VlercMds.” 

“ You have had too much already, dioinkard,” said Danglars; 
“and if you continue, you will be com{)elled to sleep hei-e, 
because imable to stand on your legs.” 

“ I ? ” said Caderousse, rising with all the ofFended dignioy 
of a drunken man, “ I can’t keep on my legs ? Why, I’ll wager 
[ can go up into the belfry of the Accoules, and without stag- 
gering, too ! ” 

“ Done ! ” said Danglars, “ I’ll take your bet ; but to-morrow 

— to-day it is time to return. Give me your arm, and let us 
go.” 

“ Very well, let us go,” said Caderousse ; “ but I don’t want 
your arm at all. Come, Fernand, won’t you return to Mar- 
seilles with us ? ” 

“ No,” said Fernand ; “ I shall return to the Catalans.” 

“ You’re wrong. Come with us to Marseilles i— come along.” 

— “I will not.” 

“ What do you mean ? you will not ? Well, just as you like, 
my prince ; there’s liberty for all the world. Come along, 
J )anglars, and let the young gentleman return to the Catalans 
if he chooses ” 

Danglars took advantage of Caderousse’s temper at the mo- 
ment, to take him off tow^ards Marseilles by the Porte Saint- 
Victor, staggering as he went. 

When they had advanced almut twenty yards, Danglars 
looked biick and saw Fernand stoop, pick up the crumpled 
paper, and putting it into his pocket then rush out of the arbor 
towards Pillon. 

“ Well,” said Caderousse, “ why, what a lie he told ! He 
said he was going to the Catalans, and he is going to the city. 
Hallo, Fernand ! ” 

“Oh, you don’t see straight,” said Danglars; “he’s gone 
right enough.” 

“ Well,” said Caderousse, “ I should have said not — how 
treacherous wine is ! ” 

“ Come, come,” said Danglars to himself, “ now the thing is 
at work and it will effect its purpose unassisted.” 
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CHAFfER V. 

THB MAKKJA6K-FEA8T. 

The morning’s sun rose clear and resplendent, touching the 
foamy waves into a network of ruby-tinted light. 

The feast had been made' ready on the second floor at La 
Reserve, with whose arbor the reader is already familiar. The 
apartment destined for the purpose was spacious and lighted 
by a number of windows, over eacli of which was written in 
golden letters for some inexplicable reason the name of one 
of the principal cities of France; beneath these windows a 
wooden balcony extended the entire length of the house. And 
although the entertainment was flxcd for twelve o’clock, an 
hour previous to that time the balcony was filled with impa-* 
tient and expectant guests, consisting of tlie favored part of 
the crew of the Pharcton, and other personal friends of tlie 
bridegrooin, the whole of whom had arrayed themselves in 
their choicest costumes, in order to do gi-eater honor to the 
occasion. 

Various rumors were afloat to the effect that the owners of 
the Pharaon had promised to attend the nuptial feast ; but all 
seemed unanimous in doubting that an act of such rare and 
exceeding condescension could possibly be intended. 

Danglars, however, who now made his appearance, accom- > 
panied by Caderousse, effectually confirmed the report, stating 
that he had recently conversed with M. Morrel, wlio had him- 
self assured him of his intention to dine at La Reserve. 

In fact, a moment later M. Morrel appeared and was saluted 
with an enthusiastic burst of applause from the crew of the 
Pharaon, who hailed the visit of the shipowner as a sure indi- 
cation that the man whose wedding feast he thus delighted to 
honor would ere long be first in command of the ship ; and as 
Da^ntds was universally beloved on board his vessel, the sailors 
put no restraint on their tumultuous joy at finding that the 
opinion and choice of their superiors so exactly coincided with 
their own. 

With the entrance of M. Morrel, Danglars and Caderousse 
were despatched in search of the bridegroom to convey to him 
the intelligence of the arrival of the important personage 
whose coming had created such a lively sensation, and to 
besedbh him to make haste. 

Danglars and Caderousse set off- upon their errand at full 
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speed; but ere they had gone many steps they perceived a 
group advancing towards them, composed of the betrothed 
pair, a party of young girls in attendance on the bride, by 
whose side walked Dantds’ father ; the whole brought up by 
Fernand, whose lips wore their usual sinister smile. 

^Neither MercM^s nor Edmond observed the strange expres- 
sion of his coimtenauce ; they were so happy that they were 
conscious only of the sunshine and the presence of each other. 

Having acc^uitted themselves of their errand, and exchanged 
a hearty shake of the hand with Edmund, Danglars and Cade- 
rousse took their places beside Fernand and old Dantes, — the 
latter of whom attracted universal notice. The old man was 
attired in a suit ot glistening watered silk, trimmed with steel 
buttons, beautifully cut and polished. His thin but wiry legs 
were arrayed in a pair of richly embroidered clocked stockings, 
evidently of English manufacture, while from his three-cor- 
nered hat depended a long streaming knot of white and blue 
ribbons. Thus he came along, supporting himself on a curi- 
ously carved stick, his aged countenance lit up with happiness, 
looking for all the world like one of the aged dandies of J796, 
parading the newly opened gardens of the Tuileries and Lux- 
embourg. Beside him glided Caderousso, whose desire to 
partake of the good things provided for the wedding-party had 
induced him to become reconciled to the Dantds, father and 
son, although there still lingered in his mind a faint and 
imperfect recollection of the events of the preceding night; 
just as the brain retains on waking in the morning the dim 
and misty outline of a dream. 

As Danglars approached the disappointed lover, he cast on 
him a look of deep meaning, while Fernand, as he slowly paced 
behind the happy pair, who seemed, in their own unraixed con- 
tent, to have entirely forgotten that such a being as himself 
existed, was pale and absHucted ; occasionally, however, a deep 
flush would overspread his countenance, and a nervous contrac- 
tion distort his features, while, with an agitated and restless 
gaze, he w'onld glance in the direction of Marseilles, like one 
w'ho either anticipated 'or foresaw some great and important 
event. 

Dantes himself was simply, but becomingly, clad in the dress 
peculiar to the merchant service — a costume somewhat be- 
tween a military and a civil garb ; and with his fine counte- 
nance, radiant with joy and happiness, a more perfect specimen 
of manly beauty could scarcely be imagined. 

Lovely as the Greek girls of Cyprus or Chios, Merc4dds 
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boasted the same bright flashing eyes of jet, and ripe, round, 
coral 1^4 She moved with the light, free step ox an Arle- 
sienne or an Andalusian. One more practised in the arts of 
great cities would have hid her blushes beneath a veil, or, at 
least, have cast down her thickly fringed lashes, so as to have 
concealed the liquid lustre of her animated eyes ; hut, on the 
contrary, the delighted girl looked around her with a smile 
that seemed to say : “ If you are my friends, rejoice with me, 
for I am very happy.” 

As soon as the bridal party came in sight of La K^serve, 
M. Morrel descended and came forth to meet it, followed by the 
soldiers and sailors there assembled, to whom he had repeated 
the promise already given, that Dantes should be the successor 
to the late Captain Lecl^re. Edmond, at the approach of his 
patron, respectfully placed the arm of his affianced bride within 
&at of M. Morrel, who, forthwith conducting her up the flight 
of wooden steps leading to the chaml>er in which the feast was 
prepared, was gayly followed by the guests, beneath whose 
heavy tread the slight structure creaked and groaned for the 
space of several minutes. 

“ Father,” said Merc4dds, stopping when she had reached 
the centre of the table, “ sit, I pray you, on my right hand ; on 
my left I will place him who has ever teen as a brother to me,” 
pointing with a soft and gentle smile to Fernand; but her 
words and look seemed to inflict the -direst toriure on him, for 
his lips beCiime ghastly pale, and even beneath the dark hue of 
his complexion the blood might be seen retreating as though 
some sudden pang drove it back to the heart. 

During this time, DantSs, at the opposite side of the table, 
had been occupied in similarly placing his most honored guests. 
M. Morrel was seated at his right hand, Danglai'S at his left ; 
while, at a sign from Edmond, the rest of the company rangccl 
themselves as they found it most agreeable. 

Then they began to pass around the dusky, piquant, Arlesian 
sausages, and lobsters in their dazzling red cuirasses, prawns of 
large size and brilliant color, the echinus with its prickly out- 
side and dainty morsel witliin, the clovis, esteemed by the 
epicures of tho South as more than rivalling the exquisite 
flavor of the oyster, — all the delicacies, in fact, that are cast 
up by the wash of waters on the sandy teach, and styled by 
the grateful fishermen fruits of the sea.” 

“ A pretty silence truly ! ” said the old father of the bride* 
grooid, as he carried to his lips a glass of wine of the hue and 
brightness of the topaz, and which had just been placed before 
Vol. 1-3 
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Mero4dd8 herself. “ hTow, would anybody think that this room 
contained a happy, merry party, who desire nothing het^r than 
to laugh and dance the hours away ? ” 

“ Ah," sighed Caderousse, “ a man cannot always feel happy 
because he is about to be married." 

“ The truth is,” replied Dantes, “ that I am too happy for 
noisy mirth ; if that is what you meant by your observation, 
my worthy friend, you are right ; joy takes a strange effect at 
times, it seems to oppress us almost the same as sorrow." 

Danglars looked towards Fernand, whose excitable nature 
received and betrayed eaQli fresh impression. 

“ Why, what ails you ? " asked he of Edmond. “ Do you 
fear any approaching evil ? I should say that you were the 
happiest man alive at this instant." 

“And that is the very thing tliat alarms me," returned 
Dant&s. “ Man does not appear to me to be intended to enjoy 
felicity so unmixed ; happiness is like the enchanted }>alaces 
we read of in our childhood, where fierce, fiery dragons defend 
the entrance and approach; and monsters of all shapes and 
kinds, requiiiug to be overcome -ere victory is ours. I own 
that 1 am lost in wonder to find myself promoted to an honor 
of which I feel myself unworthy — that of being the husband 
of MercM^s." 

‘‘Nays nay!" cried Caderousse, smiling, “you have not at- 
tained that honor yet. MercMds is not yet your wife. Just 
assume the tone and manner of a husband, and see how she 
will remind you that your hour is not yet come ! " 

The bride blushed, while Fernand, restless and uneasy, 
seemed to start at every fresh sound, and from time to time 
wiped away the large drops of perspiration that gathered on 
his brow. 

“Well, never mind that, neiglibor Caderousse; it is not 
worth while to contradict me for such a trifle as that. ’Tis 
true that MercM6s is not actually my wife ; but,” added he, 
drawing out his watch, “in an hour and a half she will be." 

A general exclamation of sur]>rise ran round the table, with 
the exception of the elder Dantes, wliose laugh displayed the 
still perfect beauty of his large white teeth. Mercedes looked 
pleased and gratified, while Fernand grasped the handle of his 
knife with a convulsive' clutch. 

“ In an hour ? ” inquired Danglars, turning pale. “ How is 
that, my friend ? " 

“ Why, thus it is,” replied Dantes. “ Thanks to the infl,u- 
ence of M. Morrel, to whom, next to my father, I owe , every 
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bleminz I enjoy, every diiiiculty has been removed. We have 
purchased permission to waive the usual delay ; and at half- 
past two o’clock the mayor of Marseilles will be waiting for us 
at the city hall. hTow, as a quarter-past one has already struck, 
I do not consider I have asserted too much in saying, that in 
another hour and thirty minutes Mercedes will have become 
Madame DantSs.” 

Fernand closed his eyes, a burning sensation passed acro.:,s 
his brow, and he was compelled to supiK>rt himself by the table 
to prevent his falling from his chair ; but in spite of all his 
effoi*ts, he could not refrain from uttering a deep groan, which, 
however, was lost amid the noisy felicitations of the company. 

“ Upon my word,” cried the oid man, “ you make short work 
of this kind of affair. Arrived here only ^yesterday morning, 
and married to-day at three o’clock ! Commend me to a sailor 
for going the quick way to work ! ” 

“ But,” asked Danglurs, in a timid tone, “ how did you man- 
age about the other formalities — the contract — the settle- 
ment ? ” 

“The contract,” answered Dantes, laughingly, “it didn’t 
take long to fix that. MereSdSs has no fortune ; I have none 
to settle on her. So, you see, our papers were quickly written 
out, and certainly do not come veiy expensive.” This joke 
elicited a fresh burst of applause. 

“ So that what we presumed to be merely the betrothal feast 
turns out to be the actual wedding dinner ! ” said Danglars. 

“ No, no,” answered Dantes ; “ don’t imagine I am going to 
put you off in that shabby manner. To-morrow morning 1 
start for Paris ; four days to go, and the same to return, with 
one day to discharge the commission intrusted to me, is all the 
time 1 shall be absent. I shall be back here by the fimt of 
March, and on the second I give my real mariiage feast.” 

This prospect of fresh festivity redoubled the hilarity of the 
guests to such a degree, that the elder Dantds, who, at the 
commencement of the repast, had commented upon the silence 
that prevailed, now found it difficult, amid the general din of 
voices, to obtain a moment’s tranquillity in which to drink to 
the health and prosperity of the bride .and bridegroom. 

Dantes, perceiving the affectionate eagerness of his father, 
responded by a look of grateful ^pleasure ; while Merc^dds 
glanced at the clock and m^ean expressive gesture to Edmond. 

Around the table reigned that noisy hilarity which usually ' 
jmvailS at such a time among people sufficiently free from the 
aemands of social position not to feel the trammels of etiquette. 
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Such as at the commencement of the repast had not been able 
to seat themselves according to their inclination, rose 'oncere* 
moniously, and sought out more ap'eeable companions.* Every* 
body talked at once, without waiting for a reply and each one 
seemed to be contented with expressing his or her own thoughts. 

Fernand’s paleness app^red to have communicated itself to 
Dauglars. As for Fernand himself, he seemed to be enduring 
the tortures of the damned ; unable to rest; he was among the 
iirst to quit the table, and, as though seeking to avoid the 
Jiilarious mirth that rose in such deafening sounds, he con* 
tinned, in utter silence, to pace the farther end of the salon. 

Caderousse approached him just as Danglars, whom Fernand 
seemed most anxious to avoid, had joined him in a comer of 
the room. 

“ Upon my word,” said Caderousse, from whose mind the 
friendly treatment of Dantes, united with the effect of the ex- 
cellent wine he had partaken of, had effaced every feeling of 
envy or jealousy at Danttis’ good fortune, — “ upon my word, 
Daiitds is a downright good fellow, and when I see him sitting 
tliere beside his pretty wife that is so soon to be, I cannot help 
thinking it would have been a great pity to have served him 
that trick you were planning yesterday.” 

Oh, there ws[s no harm meant,” answered Danglars ; “ at 
first I certainly did feel somewhat uneasy as to what Fernand 
might be tempted to do ; but when 1 saw how completely he 
had mastered his feelings, even so far as to become one of his 
rival’s attendants, 1 knew there was no further cause for ap- 
prehension.” Caderousse looked full at Fernand — he was 
ghastly pale. 

“Certainly,” continued Danglars, “the sacrifice was no 
trifling one, when the beauty of the bride is concerned. Upon 
my soul, that future captain of mine is a lucky dog ! Gad, I 
only wish he would let me take his place.” 

“ Shall we not set forth ? ” asked the sweet, silvery voice of 
Mercedes ; “ two o’clock has just struck, and you know we are 
expected in a quarter of an hour.” 

“To be sure ! — to be sure ! ” cried Dantes, eagerly quitting 
the table ; “ let us go directly ! ” 

His words were re-echoed by the whole party, with vociferous 
cheers. 

At this moment Danglars, who had been incessantly observ- 
ing every change in Fernand’s look and manner, saw Um 
stagger and fall back, with an almost convulsive spasm, against 
a seat placed near one of the open windows. At the same 
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mstsnt his ear - caught a sort of indistinct sound on the 
stairs, fcllowed by the measured tread of soldiery, with the 
clankin^of swoi-ds and militaiy accoutrements ; then came a 
hum aim buzz as of many voices, so as to deaden even tlie 
noisy mirth of the bridal party, among ivliom a vague feeling 
of curiosity aqd apprehension quelled every disposition to 
talk, and almost instantaneously the most deathlike stillness 
prevailed. 

The sounds drew nearer. Three blow's were struck upon the . 
panel of the door. The company looked at each other in 
consternation. 

“ I demand admittance,” said a loud voice outside the room, 
“in the name of the law ! ” As no athnupt was luiidc to pre- 
vent it, the door was opened, and a magistrate, wearing his 
official scarf, presented himself, followed by four soldiers and 
a corporal. Uneasiness now yielded to the most extreme 
dread on the part of those present. 

“ May I venture to inquire the reason of this unexpected 
visit?” said M. Morrel, addressing the magistrate, whom he 
evidently knew ; “ there is doubtless some mistiike easily 
explained.” 

“ If it be so,” I'oplicd the magistrate, “ rely u])on every 
reparation being made ; meanwhile, I am the bearer of an 
order of arrest, anti altliough I most reluctantly perform, the 
task assigned me, it must, nevertheless, be fulfilled. Who 
among the persons here assembled answers to the name of 
Kdmond Dantds ? ” Every eye Avas turned towards the young 
man who, spite of the agitation he could not but feel, advanced 
with dignity, and said, in a firm voice, “ I am he ; what is 
your pleasure with me ? ” 

“Edmond DautAs,” replied tlie magistrate, “ I arrest you in 
the name of the laAv!” — “Me!” rejjcated Edmond, slightly 
changing color, “ and wherefore, I pray ? ” 

“ 1 cannot inform you, but you will be duly acquainted Avith 
the reasons that have rendered such a step necessary at the 
prelhniuary examination.” 

M. Morrel felt that further resistcance or remonstrance was 
useless. He saAv before him an officer delegated to enforce 
the law, and perfectly Avell knew that it Avould be as unavail- 
ing to seek pity from a magistrate decked with his official 
scarf, as to address a petition to some cold marble effigy. Old 
DantSs, hoAvever, sprang forward. There are situations which 
the heaft of a father or a mother cannot be made to under- 
stand. He prayed and supplicated in terms so moving, that 
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even the officer was touched ; and, although firm iu his duty, 
he kindly said, “ My worthy friend, let me beg of yotl to calm 
your apprehensions. Your son has probably neglected some 
prescribed form or attention in registering his cargo, and it is 
more than probalde he will be set at liberty directly he has 
given tlie information required, whether touching the health 
of his crew, or the value of his freight.” 

“What is the meaning of all this?” inquired Caderousse, 
' frowningly, of Danglars, who had assumed an air of uttei 
surprise. 

“llowcan 1 tell you?” replied he; “I am, like yourself, 
utterly bewildered at all that is going on, and cannot in the 
leiust make oii4> what it is about.” Caderousse then looked 
around for Feruaml, but he had disappeared. 

The scene of the previous night now came hack to his mind 
with startling clearness. Tlie painful catastrophe he had just 
witno.ss('d ap[)eared effectually to have rent away the veil 
which the intoxication of the evening before had raised be- 
tween himself tuid his meinoiy. 

“ So, so,” said he, in a hoarse and choking voice, to Danglars, 
“ this, then, I suppose, is a part of the trick you were concert- 
ing yesterday ? All 1 can say is, that if it be so, ’tis an ill 
turn, and well deserves to bring double evil on those who have 
projected it.” 

“Nonsense,” returne<l Danglars, “1 tell you again I have 
nothing whatever to do with it ; besides, you know very well 
that I tore the paper to pieces.” 

“^o, you did not!” answered Caderousse, “you merely 
threw it by — 1 saw it lying in a corner.” — “ Hold your 
tongue, you fool ! — what should you know about it ? — why, 
you were drunk ! ” 

“ Where is Fernand ? ” inquired Catleronsse. — “ How do T 
know ? ” replied Danglars ; “ gone, as every prudent man ought 
to be, to look after his own affairs, most likely. Never mind 
where he is, let you and I go and see what is to be-done for our 
poor friends.” 

During this conversation, Dantes, after having exchanged a 
cheerful shake of the hand with all his sympathizing friends, 
had surrendered himself to the officer sent to arrest him, 
m,q|^.aaying, “ Make yourselves quite easy, my good fellows, 
tlit^iM^' some little mistake to clear up, that’s all, depend upon 
it ; and very likely I may not have to go so far as the prison to 
effect that.” A . 

" Oh, to be sure I ” responded Danglars,’ who had now ap- 
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preached the group, “ nothing more than a mistake, I feel quite 
certain.” 

Dantds descended the staircase, preceded by tlie magistrate, 
and followed by the soldiers. A carriage awaited him at the 
door; he got in, followed by two soldiers and the magistrate, 
and the vehicle drove off towards Marseilles. 

Adieu, adieu, dearest Edmond ! ” ci ied Merc6d6s, stretching 
out her arms to him from the balcony. 

The prisoner heard the cry, which sounded like the sob of 
a broken heart, and leaning from the coach he called out. 

Good-by, Mercedes — we shall soon meet again ! ” Then 
the vehicle disappeared round one of the turnings of Fort Saint- 
Nicolas. 

“ Wait for me here, all of you ! ” cried M’. Morrel ; I will 
take the first conveyance I find, and hurry to Marseilles, 
whence I will bring you Avord Iioav all is going on.” 
i^.«That^s right!” exclaimed a multitude of voices ; ^^go, and 
return as quickly as you can ! ” 

This second depar^re Avas folloAved by a long and fearful 
state of terrified silence on the part of those avIio were left 
behind. The old father and Mercedes remained for some time 
ax^art, each absorbed in grief; but at leiigtli the two poor vic- 
tims of the same blow raised their eyes, and with a simultane- 
ous burst of feeling rushed into each other^s arms. 

Meanwhile Fernand made his appearance, poured out for 
himself a glass of water with a trembling hand ; then hastily 
SAvalloAving it, went to sit down at the hrst vacant place, and 
this was, by mere chance, placed next to the seat on which poor 
MercMfis had fallen half fainting, when released from the AA^arm 
and affectionate embrace of old Dantfts. Instinctively Fernand 
drew back his chair. 

He is the cause of all this misery — 1 am quite sure of it,” 
wliispered Caderousse, Avho had never taken his eyes off Fer- 
nand, to Danglars. 

don^t think so,” answered the other; he’s too stupid to 
imagine such a scheme. I only hope the Jiiischief will fall 
upon the head of whoever wrought it.” 

You don’t mention those who aided and abetted the deed,” 
said Caderousse. 

“ Surely,” answered Danglars, “ one cannot be held responsi- 
ble for every chance arrow shot into the air.” 

You^ can, indeed, when the arrow lights 2 )oint downward 
on somebody’s head.” 

Meantime the subject of the arrest was being canvassed in 
every different form. 
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“What think \-oii, J>anglars,” said one of the pai'ty, turning 
towards him, “ of tliis event ? ” ‘ 

“ Why,” replied he, “ I think it just jmssible Dantes may 
have been detected with some triHing article on board ship 
considered here as contraband.” 

“But how could he have done so without your knowledge, 
Danglars, since you are the ship’s supercargo ? ” 

“ Why, as for that, J could oidy know what I was told re- 
specting the merchandise with which the vessel was laden. I 
know sFie was loaded with cotton, and that she took in her 
freight at Alexandria from I’astret’s warehouse, and at Smyrna 
from Pascal’s ; that is all I w'as obliged to know, and 1 beg I 
may not be asked for any further jxarticulars.” 

“ Ifow I recollect,” said the afflicted old father ; “ my poor 
boy told me yesterday he hail got a small case of coffee, and 
another of tobacco for me ! ” 

“ There, you see,” exclaimed I)a.nglars. “Kow the mischief 
is out ; depend upon it the custoin-liouse people went rummar 
ging about the ship in our absence, and discovered poor Dantes’ 
hidden treasures.’* 

Mercddiis, however, j)aid no heed to this explanation of her 
lover’s arrest. Her grief, which she had hitherto tried to 
restrain, now burst out in a violent lit of hysterical sobbing. 

“ Come, come,” said the old man, “ be c-omforted, my poor 
child ; there is still lioiie ! ” — “ Hoiu) ! ” re])eated Danglars. 

“ Hope ! ” faintly murmured Fernand ; but the w'ord seemed 
to die away on his pale agitated lips, and a convulsive spasm 
passed over his couutcnanc.e. 

“ Good news ! good news ! ’’ shouted forth one of the paity 
stationed in the balcoii^'^ on the lookout. “ Here comes M. 
Morrel hack. Xo doubt, now, we shall hear that our friend is 
releiused ! ” 

Meredd6s and the old man mshed to meet the shijwwner and 
greeted him at the door. He was very pale. 

What news ? ” exclaimed a general burst of voices. 

“ Alas, my friends,” replied M. Morrel, with a mournful 
shake of his head, “the thing has assumed a more serious 
aspect than I cxj)ected.” 

“ Oh, indeed — indeed, sir, he is innocent ! ” sobbed forth 
M^4dds. 

•That I believe ! ” answered M. Morrel ; “ but still he is 
charged ” — 

“ With what ? " inquired the elder Daut6s. 

“ With being an agent of the Bonapartist faction ! ” Many 
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of my ^aders may be able to recollect how formidable such an 
-accusation became in the period at which our story is dated. 

A despairing cry escaped the pale lips of Mercedes ; the old 
man sank into a chair. 

“Ah, Danglars!” whispered Caderousse, “you have deceived 
me — the trick you spoke of last night has been played ; but 
I cannot suffer a ])oor old man or an innocent girl to die of 
grief through your fault. 1 am determined to tell them all 
about it.” 

“ Be silent, you siin2)leton ! ” cried Danglara, gras])ing him 
by the ai'm, “ or I will not answer even for your own safety. 
Who can tell whether Dantes bo innocent or guilty ? The 
vessel did touch at Elba, where he quitted it, and passed a 
whole day in the island. Now, should any letters or other 
documents of a compromising character be found upon him, 
will it not be taken for gmnted that all who uphold him are 
his accomplices ? ” 

With the rapid instinct of selhshness, Caderousse resulily 
]ier(^eived the solidity .of this mode of reasoning; lie gazed, 
doubtfully, wistfully, on Danglars, and then caution sujqilanted 
generosity. 

“ !Sup2)os<^ we wait a while, and see what comes of it,” said 
he, casting a bewildered look on his companion. 

“Tq be sure!” answei-ed Danglars. “Let us wait, by all 
means. If he be innocent, of course he will be set at liberty; 
if guilty, why, it is no \ise invol ving ourselves in a consiiiracy.” 

“ Let us go, then. I cannot stay here any longer.” 

“ With all my heart ! ” replied Danglars, jileased to find the 
other so tractable. “ Let us take ourselves out of the way, 
and leave things for the present to take their coursf .” 

After their departure, Fernaml, who had now again become 
the friend and protector of Mercedes, led the giri to her home, 
while the friends of Dantds conducted the now half-fainting 
man Lack to his abode. 

The nimor of Edmond’s aiTest as a Bonapartist agent was 
not slow in circulating throughout the city. 

“ Could you ever have credited such a thing, my dear Dang- 
lara '! ” asked M. Morrel, as, on his return to the ])ort for the 
purpose of gleaning fresh tidings of Dautds, from M. de Ville- 
fort, the assistant procureur, he overtook his supercargo and 
Caderousse. “ Could you have believed such a thing possible ? ” 

“WTjy, you know I told you,” replied Danglars, “that I 
considered the circumstance of his having anchored at the 
Island of Elba as a very suspicious circumstance.” ' 
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And did you mention these suspicions to any person beside 
myself ? ” ' 

“ Certainly not ! ” returned Danglars. Then added in a low 
whisper, You understand that, on account of your uncle, M. 
Policar Morrel, who served under the other government, and 
who does not altogether conceal what he thinks on the subject, 
you are strongly suspected of regretting the abdication of 
Napoleon. I should have feared to injure both Edmond and 
yourself, had T divulged my own apprehensions to a souL I 
am too well aware tliat though a subordinate, like myself, is 
bound to acquaint the shipowner with everything that occurs, 
there are many 'things he ought most carefully to conceal from 
all else.” 

“ ’Tis well, Danglars — ’tis well ! ” replied M. Morrel. 
“ You are a worthy fellow ; and I had already thought of your 
interests in the event of poor Edmond having become captain 
of the PAaraow.” — “ Is it possible you were so kind ? ” 

“Yes, indeed; I had previously inquired of Dantes what 
was his opinion of you, and if he should have any reluctance 
to continue you in your post, for somehow I have perceived a 
sort of coolness between yon.” — “ And what was his reply ? ” 
“ That he certainly did think he had given you offence in 
an affair which lie merely referred to without entering into 
particulars, but that whoever possessed the good opinion and 
confidence of the sliip’s owner would have his preference also.” 
“ The hypocrite ! ” murmured Danglars. 

“ Poor Dantes ! ” said Cadorousse. “ No one can deny lii.s 
being a noble-hearted young fellow.” 

“lint meanwhile,” continued M. Morrel, “ here is the Phuruon 
without a captain.” 

“ Oh,” replied Danglars, “ since we cannot leave this port 
for the next three months, let us hope that ere the expiration 
of tliat period Dantes will be set at liberty.” — “ No doubt ; 
but in tlie meantime ? ” 

• “ 1 am entirely at your service, M. Morrel,” answered Dang- 
lars. “ You know that I am as capable of managing a ship as 
the most experienced captain in the service ; and it will be so 
far advantageous to you to accept my services, that upon 
Edmond’s release from prison no furtner change will be re- 
quisite on board the Pharaon than for Dantes and myself each 
to resume our respective posts.” 

“Thanks, Danglars — that will smooth over all difficulties. 

I fully authorize you at once to assume the command of the 
Pharaon, and look carefully to the unloading of her freight. 
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Private jaisfortanes must never be allowed to interfere witli 
business.” 

“ Be easy on that score, M. Morrel ; but do you think we 
shall be permitted to see our poor Edmond? ” 

“ I will let you know that directly I have seen M. -de Ville- 
fort, whom I shall endeavor to interest in Edmond’s favor. > 1 
am aware he is a furious royalist ; but, in sjdte of that, and of 
his being king’s attorney, he is a man like ourselves, and I, 
fancy not a bad sort of one.” 

“ Perhaps not,” replied Danglars ; “ but I hear that he is 
ambitious, and that’s rather against liim.” 

“ Well, well,” returned M. Morrel, “ we sl\all see. But now 
hasten on board, I will join you there ere long.” So saying, 
the worthy shipowner quitted the two allies, and proceeded in 
the direction of the Palais de Justice. 

“ You see,” said Danglars, addressing Caderousse, “the turn 
things have taken. Do you still feel any desire to .stand up in 
his defence ? ” 

“ Not the slightest, but yet it seems to me a shocking thing 
that a mere joke should lead to such c()ns(‘quences.” 

“ But who 2 >erpetrated that joke, let me ask ? mdther you 
nor myself, but Pernaiul ; j’^ou knew very well that 1 threw 
the paper into a corner of the room — indeed, I fa.neied 1 had 
destroyed it.” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Caderousse, “ that I 04in answer for, you 
did not. 1 only wish .T could see it now as jilainly as 1 saw' it 
lying all crushed and crumpled in a corner of the arlmr.” 

“ Well, thou, if you did, dei)en(l upon it, Fernand picked it 
up, and either copied it or caused it to be copied ; perhaps, 
even, he did not take, the trouble of re.co])ying il,. And now I 
think of it, by lleavems, he may have s<*nt tlie letter itself! 
Fortunately, for me, the handwriting w’as disguised.’’ 

“Then you were aware of Dantes being engsigcd in a 
conspiracy ? ” 

“Not I. As I before said, T thought the whole thing was a 
joke, nothing more. It seems, however, that I have uncon- 
sciously stumbled upon the trath.” 

“ Still,” argued Caderousse, “ I would give a great deal if 
nothing of the kind had happened ; or, at least, that 1 had had 
no hand in it. You will see, Danglars, that it will turn out an 
milucky job for both of us.” 

“Nonsense! If any harm come of it, it should fall on the 
guilty TOPSon : and that, you know, is Fei-nand. How can we 
be implicated in any way ? All we have got to do is, to keej» 
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our own counsel, and remain perfectly quiet, not breathing a 
word to any living soul ; and you will see that the storm will 
pass away without in the least affecting us.” 

“ Amen ! ” respondecl Caderousse, waving his hand in token 
of adic'u to Danglars, and bending his stops towards the Allies 
de Meillaii, moving his head to and fro, and muttering as he 
went, after the manner of one whose mind was overcharged 
witli one absorbing idea. 

“ So far, then,” said Danglars, mentally, “all has gone as I 
would liave it. I am, temjwrarily, commaiider of tlie Pharaon, 
with tlm certainty of being j)ermanently so, if that fool of a 
Caderousse can be ])ersuadcd to hold his tongue. My only 
fear is the chance of Dantes being released. Dut, there, he is 
in the liatuLs of Justice; and,” added he with a smile, “she 
will take her own.” So saying, he leaped into a boat, desiring 
to be rowed on board the Pharaon, where M. Morrel had agreed 
to meet him. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE OEPUTV iniOCUKEUR DU KOI. 

In one of the aristocratic mansions built by Puget in the Rue 
du Grand Cours opimsite the Medusa fountain, a second mar- 
riage feast was being celebrateil, almost at the same liour with 
the nuptial repast given by Dantds. In tliis case, however, 
although the occasion t)f tlie entertainment was similar,, the 
company was strikingly dissimilar. Instead of a rude mixture 
of sailors, soldiers, and those belonging to the humblest grade of 
life, the present assembly was composed of the very flower 
of Marseilles society, — magistrates who had resigned their 
office during the usurper’s reign; officers who had deserted 
from the imperial army and joined forces with Condo; and 
younger members of families, brought up to hate and execrate 
the man whom five years of exile woidd convert into a martyr, 
and fifteen of restoration elevate to the rank of a god. 

The guests were still at table, and the heated and energetic 
conversation that prevailed betrayed the violent and vindictive 
passions that then agitated each dweller of the South, where, 
unhappily, for five centuries religions strife had long given 
increased bitterness to the violence of party feeling. 

The emperor, now king of tlie petty Island of Elba, after 
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having held sovereign sway over one-half of the world, count- 
ing as*his subjects a small population of five or six thousand 
souls, — after having been accustomed to hear the “ Vive Napo- 
leons’* of a hundred and twenty millions of human beings, 
uttered in ten different languages, — was looked upon here as 
a ruined man, separated forever from any fresh connection 
with France or cliiim to her throno. 

The magistrates freely discussed their political views ; the 
military part of the company talked unreservedly of Moscow 
and Leipsic, while the women connnented on the divorce of 
Josephine. It was not over the downfall of the man, but over 
the defeat of the Napoleonic idea, that they rejoiced, and in 
this they foresaw for themselves the bright and cheering pros- 
pect of a revivified political existence. 

An old man, decorated writh the cross of f^aint Louis, now 
rose and proposed the health of King Louis XVIII. It was 
the Marquis de Saint-Mcran. This toast, recalling at once the 
patient exile of Hartwell and the peace-loving Kmg of France, 
excited universal enthusiasm ; glasses were elevated in the air 
ffl V Anglais, and the ladies, snatching their bouquets from 
their fair bosoms, strewed the table with their floml treasures. 
In a word, an almost poeticial fervor prevailed. 

“ Ah,” said the Marquise de Saint-Moran, a woman with a 
stern, forbidding eye, though still noble and distinguished in 
appearance, despite Inw fifty years — “ah, these revolution- 
ists, who have driven us from those very possessions they 
afterwards purchased for a mere trillc during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, would be compelled to own, were they here, that all true 
devotion was on our side, since we were content to follow the 
fortunes of a falling monarch, while they, on the contrary, 
made their fortune by worshipping the rising sun ; yes, yes, 
they could not help admitting that the king, for whom we sac- 
rificed rank, wealth, and station wm truly our ‘ Louis the well- 
beloved,’ while their wretched usurper has been, and ever will 
be, to them their evil genius, their ‘Napoleon the accursed.’ 
Am I not right, Villefort ? ” 

“ T beg your pardon, madame. I really must pray you to 
excuse me, but — in truth — I was not attending to the con- 
versation.” 

“Marquise, marquise!” intei’posed the old nobleman who 
had proposed the tojist, “ let the young people alone ; let me 
tell you, on one’s wedding day there are more agreeable sub- 
jects of conversation than dry politics.” 

“ Never mind, dearest raotner,” said a young and lovely girl. 
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with a profusion of light brown hair, and eyes that seemed to 
float in liquid ciystal, “ ’tis all my fault for seizing updn M. de 
Yillefort, so as to prevent his listening to what you said. But 
there — now take him — ho is your own for as long as yon 
like. M. Yillefoi-t, 1 beg to remind you my mother speaks to 
you.” 

“ If the marquise will deign to repeat the words I but imper- 
fectly caught, I shall be delighted to answer,” said M. de 
Villefort. 

“Never mind, Rende,” replied the marquise, with a look of 
tenderness that seemed out of keeping with her harsh dry 
featiires ; but, however all other feelings may be withered in a 
woman’s nature, there is always one bright smiling spot in the 
desert of her heart, and that is the shrine of maternal love. 
“ I forgive you. What I was saying, Yillefort, was, that the 
Bonapartists had not our sincerity, enthusiasm, or devotion.” 

“ They had, however, what iuipplied tlie place of those fine 
qualities,” i-eplied the young man, “ and that wsuj fanaticism. 
Napoleon is ti»e Mahomet of the West, and is worshipped by 
his commonplace but ambitious followers, not only as a leader 
and lawgiver, but iUso as the personification of equality.” 

• “lie ! ” cried the marquise ; “ Napoleon the type of equality f 
For mercy’s sake, then, wliat would you call Roliespierre ? 
Come, come, do not strip the latter of his ju.st rights to bestow 
them on the Corsican, who, to my jnind, has usurped quite 
enough.” 

“Nay, madame ; I would jdace emdi of these heroes on his 
right pedestal — tliat of Jtobespierre on his scaffold in the 
Place Louis Quinze; tliat of Napoleon on tlie column of the 
Place Yenddme. The only difference consists in tlie opposite 
character of the equality advocated by these two men ; one is 
the equality that elevates, the other is the equality that de- 
grades ; one brings a king Avithin reach of tlie guillotine, the 
other elevates the people to a level with tlio throne. Observe,” 
said Yillefort, smiling, “ I do not mean to deny that both these 
men were revolutionary scoundrels, and that the 9th Therraidor 
and the 4th of April, in the year 1814, were lucky days for 
France, worthy of being gratefully remembered by every friend 
to monarchy and civil order ; and that explains how it comes 
to pass that, fallen, as I trust he is forever, Napoleoh has still 
retained a train of parasitical satellites. Still, marquise, it 
has been sb Avith other usurj)ers — Cromwell, for instance, who 
was not half so bad as Napoleon, had his partisans and advo- 
cates.” 
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"Do you know, Villefort, that you are talking in a most 
dreadfolly reyolutionary strain ? But I excuse it ; it is impos- 
sible to expect the son of a Girondin to be free from a small 
spice of the old leaven.” A deep crimson suffused the counte- 
nance of Villefort. 

" ’Tis true, madame,” answered he,. " that my father was a 
Girondin, but he was not among the number of those who 
voted for the king’s death ; he was an equal sufferer with your- 
self during the Beign of Terror, and had well-nigh lost his 
head on the same scaffold on which your father perished.” 

" True,” replied the marquise, without wincing in the slight- 
est degree at the tragic remembrance thus called up; "but 
bear in mind, if you please, that our respective parents under- 
went persecution and proscription from diametrically opposite 
principles; in proof of which I may remark, that while my 
family remained among the stanchest adherents of the exiled 
princes, your father lost no time in joining the new goverh- 
ment ; and that while the Citizen Noirtier was a Girondin, the 
Count Noirtier became a senator.” 

" Dear mother,” interposed BenSe, " you know very well it 
was agreed that all these disagreeable reminiscences should for- 
ever te laid aside.” 

" Suffer me, also, madame,” replied Villefort, " to add my, 
earnest request to Mademoiselle de Saint-Meran’s, that you 
will kindly allow the veil of oblivion to cover and conceal the 
past. Wmt avails recrimination over matters wholly past 
recall ? For my own part, 1 have laid aside even the name of 
my father, and altogether disown his political principles. He 
was — nay, probably may still be — a Bonapartist, and is called 
Noirtier; !, on the contrary, am a stanch royalist, and style 
myself de Villefort. Let what may remain of revolutionary 
sap exhaust itself and die away with the old trunk, and conde- 
scend only to regard the young shoot which has started up at a 
distance from the parent tree, without having the power, any 
more th^ the wish, to separate entirely from the stock from 
which it sprung.” 

“ Bravo, Villefort ! ” cried the marquis; "excellently well 
said ! Come, now, I have hopes of obtaining what I have been 
for years endeavoring to persuade the marquise to promise; 
namely, a perfect amnesty and forgetfulness of the past.” 

" With dll my heart,” replied the marquise ; " let the past be 
forever- forgotten. I promise you it affords me as little pleas- 
ure to revive it as it does you. All I ask is, that Villefort will 
be firm and inflexible for we future in his political principles. 
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Bemember, also, Yillefort, tliat we have pledged ourselves to 
his majesty for your fealty and strict loyalty, and that^at our 
recommendation the king consented to forget the past, as I do ” 
(and here she extendeil to him her hand) — “ as 1 now do at 
your entreaty. But bear in mind, that should there fall in 
. your way any one guilty of conspiring against the government; 
you will be so much the more bound to visit the offence with 
rigorous punisliment, as it is known you belong to a suspected 
family.” 

“ Alas, madaine,” returned Villefort, “ my profession, as well 
as the times in which we live, compels me to be severe. I have 
already successfully conducted several public prosecutions, and 
brought the oftendera to merited punishment. But we. have 
not done Avitli the thing yet.” 

“Do you, indeed, think so?” inquired the marquise. 

“I am, at least,. fearful of it. Napoleon, in the Island of 
Elba, is too near Franc(‘, and his proximity keeps up the hopes 
of his partisans. Marseilles is filled with half-pay officers, who 
are daily, under one frivolous pretext or other, getting up quar- 
rels with the royalists ; from- hence arise continual and fatal 
duels among the higher classes of persons, and assassinations 
in the lower.” 

“ You have heanl, perhaps,” said the Comte de Salvieux, one 
of M. de Saint-Mcran’s oldest friends, and chamberlain to the 
Comte d’ Artois, “that the Holy Alliance purpose removing 
him from thence ? ” 

“ Yes ; they were talking about it when we left Paris,” said 
M. de Saint-M6ran ; “and where is it decided to transfer him ? ” 
— “To tSaint Helena.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, where is that ? ” asked the marquise. 

“An island situated on the other side of the equator, at 
least two thousand leagues from here,” replied the count. • 

“ So much tlie better! As Villefort observes, it is a great 
act of folly to have left such a man between Corsica, where he 
was born, and Naples, of which his brother-in-law is king, and 
face to face with Italy, the sovereignty of which he coveted for 
his son.” 

“ Unfortimately,” said Villefort, “ there are the treaties of 
1814, and we cannot molest Napoleon without breaking those 
compacts.” 

“ Oh, well, we sliall find some way out of it,” responded 
M. de Salvieux. “ There wasn’t any trouble over ti-eaties when 
it was a question of shooting the poor Due d’Enghien.” 

“Well,” said the .marquise, “it seems probable that, by the 
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aid of the Holy Alliance, we shall be rid of Napoleon ; and we 
must tftust to the vigilance of M. de Villefort to purify Mar- 
seilles of his partisans. The king is either a king or no king ; 
if he be acknowledged as sovereign of France, he should be 
upheld in peace and traiujuillity ; and this can best be eifected 
by employing the most inflexible agents to put down every 
attempt at conspiracy — ’tis the best and surest means of pre- 
venting mischief.” . 

Unfortunately, madame,” answered Villefort, “ the strong 
arm of the law is not called upon to interfere until the evil has 
taken place.” 

Then all he has got to do is to endeavor to repair it.” 

“ Nay, madame, the law is frequently x>owe 4 dess to effect 
this ; all it can do is to avenge the wrong done.” 

“ Oh, M. de Villefort,” cried a beautiful young creature, 
daugliter to the Comte de Salvieux, and the cherished friend of 
Mademoiselle do Saint-Meran, do try and get up some famous 
trial while we are at Marseilles. I never was in a law-court ; 
1 am told it is so very amusing ! ” 

‘^Amusing, certainly,” replied the young man, “inasmuch 
as, instead of sliedding tears as at the fictitious tale of woe 
l)roduced at a theatre, you behold in a law-court a case of real 
and genuine distress — a drama of lif(^ The })risoner whom 
you there see pale, agitated, and alarmed, instead of — as is 
the case when a curtain falls on a tragedy — going liome to 
sup peacefully with his family, and then retiring to rest, that 
he may recommence his mimic woes on the morrow, — is re- 
moved from your sight merely to be reconducted to his prison 
and delivered up to the excutioner. 1 leave you to judge hoAV 
far your nerves are calculated to bear you through such a 
scene. Of this, however, be assured, that should any favorable 
opportunity present itself, I will not fail to offer you the choice 
of being present.” 

“ For shame, M. do Villefort ! ” said Kenee, becoming quite 
pale ; “ don’t you see how you are frightening us ? — and yet 
you laugh.” 

“ What would you have ? ’Tis like a duel. I have alretidy 
recorded sentence of death, five or six times, against the movers 
of political conspiracies, and who can say how inajiy daggers 
may be ready sharpened, and only waiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity to be buried in my heart ? ” 

“ Gracious heavens, M. de Villefort,” said EenSe, becoming 
more atid more terrified; “you surely are not in earnest.” 

“ Indeed I am,” replied the young magisti*ate with a smile ; 
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“ and in the interesting trial that young lady is anxious to wit^ 
ness, the case would only be still more aggravated. Sup^pose, 
for instance, the prisoner, as is more than probable, to have 
served under Kapoleon — well, can you expect for an instant, 
that one accustomed, at the word of his commander, to rush 
fearlessly ou the very bayonets of his foe, will scruple more to 
drive a stiletto into the heart of one he knows to be his per- 
sonal enemy, than to slaughter his fellow-creatures, merely 
because bidden to do so by one he is bound to obey ? Besides, 
one requires the excitement of being hateful in the ^es 
of the accused, in order to l^h one’s self into a state of 
sufficient vehemence and power. 1 would not choose to 
see the man agamst whom 1 pleaded smile, as tliough in 
mockery of my w'ords. No ; my pride is to see the accused 
pale, agitated, and as though beaten out of all composure by 
the fire of my eloquence.” Ben4e uttered a smothered ex- 
clamation. 

“ Bravo ! ” cried one of the guests ; “ that is what I call talk- 
ing to some purpose.” 

“Just the person we require at a time like the nresent,” said 
a second. 

“ What a splendid business that last case of yours was, my 
dear Villefort ! ” remarked a third ; “ I mean the trial of the 
man for murdering his father. Upon my word, you killed him 
ere the executioner had laid his hand ujwn him.” 

“ Oh, as for parricides, and such dreadful people as that,” 
interposed Bence, “it matters very little what is done to 
them; but as regards poor unfortunate creatures whose only 
crime consists in having mixed themselves up in political 
intrigues ” — 

“ Why, that is the very worst offence they could possibly 
commit ; for, don’t you see, Ben6e, the king is the father of his 
people, and he who shall plot or contrive aught against the life 
and safety of the parent of thirty-two millions of souls, is a 
parricide upon a fearfully great scale ? ” 

“ I don’t know anything about that,” replied BenSe ; “ but, 
M. de Villefort, you have promised me — have you not ? — 
always to show mercy to those 1 plead for.” 

“Make yourself quite easy on that point,” answered Ville- 
fort, with one of his sweetest smiles ; “ you and 1 vill always 
consult upon our verdicts.” 

“My love,” said the marquise, “attend to your doves, your 
lap-dogs, and embroidery, but do not meddle with what you do 
not rinderstand. Kowawys the military profession is in abey- 
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snce and the magisterial robe is the badge of honor. Tliere is 
a wiseXatin proverb that is very much in i>oiut.” 

“ Cedant arma togoe” said Villefort with a bow. 

“ I cannot speak Latin,” responded the marquise. 

“ Well,” said iten4e, “ 1 cannot help regretting you had not 
chosen some other profession than your own — a physician, for 
instance. Do you know 1' always felt a shudder at the idea of 
even a destroying angel ? ” 

“Dear, good lienee,” whisj)ered Villefort, as he gazed with 
unutterable tenderness on the lovely s])eaker. 

“Let us hope, my child,” cried the marquis, “that M. de 
Villefort may prove the moral and political physician of this 
province ; if so, he will have achieved a noble work.” 

“ And .one which will go far to efface the recollection of his 
father’s conduct,” added the incorrigible marquise. 

“Madame,” replied Villefort, with a mournful smile, “1 
have already had the honor to observe that my father has — 
at least, I hope so — ab^’ured his past eri-ors, and that he is, at 
the present moment, a firm and zealous friend to religion and 
order — a better royalist, possibly, than his .son ; for he has to 
atone for past dereliction, while 1 have lu* otlu'r impulse than 
warm, decided preference and conviction.” Having made* thi.s 
well-turned speech, Villefort looked carefully around to uuirk 
the effect of his oratory, much as he would have done had he 
been addressing the bench in open court. 

“ Do you know, my dear Villefort,” cried the Oonjte de Sal- 
vieux, “that is exactly what 1 myself said the other day at the 
Tuileries, when questioned by Ins majesty's principal chamber- 
lain toucliing the singularity of an alliance betAveen the son of 
a Girondin and the daughter of an officer of the Due de 0ond6; 
and I assure you he seemed fully to comprehend .that this mode 
of reconciling ])olitical differences was based upon sound and 
excellent principles. Then the king, who, without our suspect- 
ing it, had overheard our converaation, interrupted us by say- 
ing, ‘ Villefort ’ — observe that the king did not pronounce the 
word Noirtier, but, on tlxe contrary„placod considerable empha- 
sis on that of Villefort — ‘Villefort,’ said his majesty, ‘is a 
young man of great judgment and discretion, who will be sure 
to make a figure in his profession ; 1 like him much, and it 
gave me great pleasure to hear that he was about to become 
the son-in-law of the Marquis and Maxquise de Saint-M4ran. 
I should myself have recommended the match, had not the 
noble marquis anticipated my wishes by requesting my consent 
to it.’” 
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Is it possible Uie king could have condescended so far as 
to express himself so favorably of me ? ” asked the enraptured 
Villefort. 

“ I give you his very words ; and if the marquis chooses 
to be candid, lie will confess that they perfectly agree with 
what his majesty said to him, when he went ' six months 
ago to consult him upon the subject of your espousing his 
daughter.” 

“ That is true,” answered the marquis. 

“ How much do 1 owe .this gracious prince I What is there 
I would not do to evince my earnest gratitude ! ” 

“ That is right,” cried the marquise. “ I love to see you 
thus. Jfow, tlic.i, were a conspirator to fall into your hands, 
he would be most welcome.” 

“ For my part, dear motlier,” interposed Ren6e, “ I trust 
your wishes Avill not prosper, and that Trovidence will only 
permit petty offenders, poor debtors, and miserable cheats 
to fall into M. de Villiifort’s hands, — then I shall be con- 
tented.” 

“ Just the same as though you prayed that a physician might 
only be called upon to prescribe for headaches, measles, and the 
stings of wasps, or any other slight all'ection of the ejiidermis. 
If you wish to see me the king’s attorney, you must desire for 
me some of those violent and dangerous diseases from tlio cure 
of which so mucii honor redounds to the physician.” 

At this moment, and as though the utterance of Yillefort’s 
wish had sufficed to effect its accomjilishment, a servant entered 
the room, and whis]iered a few words in his ear. Villefoii 
immediately rose from table and quitted the room upon the 
plea of urgent business ; he soon, however, returned, his whole 
face beaming with delight. Renee regarded him with fond 
affection ; and certainly his handsome features, lit up as they 
then were with more than usiial fire and animation, seemed 
formed to excite the innocent admiration with which she gazed 
on her graceful and intelligent lover. 

“You were wishing just iii^w,” said Villefort, addressing her, 
“that I were a doctor instead of a lawyer.' Well, I at least 
resemble the disciples of Esculapius in one thing — that of 
not being able to call a day my own, not even that of my 
betrothal.” 

“ And wherefore were you called away just now?” asked 
Mademoiselle de Saint-M<iran, with an air of deep interest 

“ For a very serious matter, which bids fair to make work 
for the executioner.” 
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“ HoW dxeadful ! ” exclaimed turuing pale. 

“ Is it possible ? ” burst simultaneously from all who were 
near enough to the magistrate to hear his words. 

“ Why, if my information prove correct, a sort of Bonaj)arte 
conspiracy has just been discovered. 

“ Can 1 believe my ears ? ” cried the marquise. 

“ I will read you the letter containing the accusation, at 
least,” said Villefort: — 

“ ‘ The king’s attorney Is informed by a friend to the throne and the 
religious institutions of his coiuitry, that one named Edmond Dantbs, 
mate of the ship Pharaon, this day arrived from Smyrna, after having 
touched at Naples and Porto-Ferrajo, has been the bearer of a letfer 
from Murat to the usurper, and again taken charge of another letter 
from the usurper to the Bonapartist club in Paris. Ample corrobora- 
tion of this statement may be obtained by arresting the above-mentioned 
Edmond Dant&s, who either carries the letter for Paris about with him, 
or has it at his father’s abode. Should it not be found in the possession 
of father or son, then it will assuredly be discovered in the cabin belong- 
ing to the said Dantiis on board the Pharaon,' ” 

“ But,” said Ren6e, “ this letter, which, .after all, is but an 
anonymous scrawl, is not even addressed to you, but to the 
king’s attorney.” 

“ True ; but that gentleman being absent, his secretary, by 
his orders, opened his letters ; thinking this one of importance, 
he sent for me, but not finding me, took upon himself to give 
the necessaiy orders for arresting the accused party.” 

“ Then tlie guilty person is absolutely in custody ? ” said the 
marquise. 

“Nay, dear mother, say the accused person. You know we 
cannot yet pronounce him guilty.” 

“ lie is in safe custody,” answered Villefort ; “ and rely upon 
it, if the letter is found, he will not be likely to be trusted 
abroad again, unless he goes forth mider the especial protection 
of the headsman.” 

“ And where is the unfortunate being ? ” asked Tlen6e. — 
“ lie is at my house.” 

“Come, come, my friend,” interrupted the marquise, “do 
not neglect your duty to linger with us. You are the king’s 
servant, and must go wherever that service calls you.” 

0 Villefort ! ” cried Ilen6e, clasping her hands, and look- 
ing towards her lover with piteous earnestness, “ be merciful 
on this the day of our betrothal.” 

The young man passed round to the side of the table w'here 
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tjie fair pleader sat, aud leaning over her. chair said ten- 
derly, — " 

To give you pleasure, my svreet Bende, I promise to show 
all the lenily in my power ; but if the charges brought against 
this Bonapartist hero prove correct, why, then, you really must 
give me leave to order his head to be cut off/’ Bende shud- 
dered. 

« Never mind that foolish girl, Yillefort,” said the marquise. 
<< She will soon get over these things.” So saying, Madame de 
Saint-Mdran extended her dry bony hand to Yillefort, who, 
while imprinting a son-in-law’s resj>ectful salute on it, looked 
at Bende, as much as to say, I must try and fancy ’tis your 
dear hand I Liss, as it should have been.”' 

“ These are mournful auspices to accompany a betrothal,” 
sighed pioor Bende. 

“ Upon my word, child ! ” exclaimed the angry ‘ marquise, 
“ your folly exceeds all bounds. I should be glad to know 
what connection there can possibly be between your' sickly 
sentimentality and the affairs of the state I ” 

“ 0 mother I ” murmured Bende. 

'<Nay, madame. 1 pray you pardon this little traitor. I 
promise you that to make up for her want of loyalty, I will be 
most inflexibly severe ; ” ' then casting an expressive glance at 
his betrothed, which seemed to say, “ Fear not, for your dear 
sake my justice shall be tempered, with mercy,” and receiving 
a sweet and approving smile in return, Yillefort quitted the 
room. 


CHAPTEB YIL 

THE EXAMINATION. 

No sooner had Yillefort left the salon, than he assumed the 
grave air of a man who holds the balance of life and death in 
his hands. Now, in spite of the mobility of his countenance, 
the command of which, like a finished actor, he had carefully 
studied before the glass, it was by no means easy for hm to 
assume an air of judicial severity. Except the recpilection of 
the line of politics his father had adopts, and which might 
interfere, unless he acted with the greatest prudence, with his 
own career, Gerard de Yillefort was as happy as a man could 
be. Alrmuly rich, he held a high official situation, though only 
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tirenly-lBeTen. He was about to marry a young and charming 
woman, 'whom he loved, not passionately, but reasonably, as 
became a deputy attorney of the king ; and besides her per* 
sonal attractions, which were very great, Mademoiselle de 
Saint-M4ran’s family possessed considerable political influence, 
which they would, of course, exert in his favor. The dowry of 
his wife amounted to fifty thousand crowns, and he had, be> 
sides, the prospect of seeing her fortune . increased to half a, 
million at her father’s death. These considerations naturally 
gave Villefort a feeling of such complete felicity that his mind 
was fairly dazzled in its contemplation. 

At the door he met the commissary of police, who was wait* 
ing for him. The sight of this officer recalled YiUefort fram 
the third heaven to earth ; he composed his face, as we have 
before described, and said, ** I have read the letter, sir, and you 
have acted rightly in arresting this man; now inform me what 
you have discovered concerning him and the conspiracy.” 

“We know nothing as yet of the conspiracy, monsjeur; all 
the papers found have been sealed up and placed on your 
desk. The prisoner liiinself is named Edmond Dantds, mate 
on board the three-master the Pharaon, trading in cotton with 
Alexandria and Smyrna, and belonging to Idorrel & Son, of 
Marseilles.” 

“Before he entered the merchant service, had he ever served 
in the marines ? ” 

“ Oh, no, monsieur, he is very young.” 

“ How old Nineteen or twenty at the most.” At 

this moment, and as Villefort had arrived at the corner of the 
Kue des Conseils, a man, who seemed to have been waiting for 
him, approached ; it was M. Morrel. 

“ An, M.' de Villefort,” cried he, “ I am delighted to see you. 
Some of your people have committed the strangest mistake — 
they have just arrested Edmond Dantds, mate of my vessel.” 

“I- know it, monsieur,” replied Villefort, “and I am now 
going to examine him.” 

. “ Oh,” said Morrel, carried away by his friendship, “ you do 
not know him, and I do. He is the most estimable, the most 
trustworthy creature in the world, and I will venture to say, 
there is not a better seaman in all the merchant service. Oh, 
M. de Villefort, I beseech your indulgence for him.” ' 

Villefort, as we have seen, belonged to the aristocratic party 
at Marseilles, Morrel to the plebeian ; the first was' a royalist, 
the oth^ suspected of Bonapartism. Villefort looked disdain- 
fully at Morrel, and replied, — 
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“ You iire aware, monsieur, that a man may be estimable 
and trustworthy in private life, and the l)est seaman in the 
merchant service, and yet be, politically speaking, a great 
criminal. Is it not true ? ” 

The magistrate laid emphasis on these words, as if he wished 
to apply them to the owner himself, while his eyes seemed to 
plunge into the Jieart of one who, intei-ccding for another, had 
himself need of indulgence, Morrel reddened, for his own 
conscience was not quite clear on jmlitics ; besides, what 
Dantds had told him of his interview with the grand-marshal, 
and what the emperor Ixad said to him, embarrassed him. He 
replied, however, — 

“ I enti-eat you, M. de Villefort, be, as you always are, kind 
and equitable, and give him back to us soon.” This give us 
sounded revolutionary in the deputy’s ears. 

“ Ah, ah,” muiTOured he, “ is Dantes then a member of some 
Carbonari society, tliat his protector thus employs the collec- 
tive forip ? He was, if I recollect, arrested in a tavern, in 
company with a great many others.” Then he added, “ Mon- 
sieur, you may rest assured 1 shall perform my duly im- 
partially, aud that if he be innocent you shall not have appealed 
to me in vain ; should ho, howevex*, be guilty, in this present 
epoch, impunity would furnish a dangerous example, and I 
must do my duty.” 

As he had now arrived at the door of his own house, which 
adjoined the Palais de Justice, he entered, after having coldly 
saluted the shipowner, who stood, as if petrified, on the spot 
where V'illefort h;id left him. Tlie antechamber was full of 
police agents and gendarmes, in the midst of whom, carefully 
watched, but calm and smiling, stood the prisoner. Villefoi-t* 
ti'aversed the xintechambcr, cast a side glance at Dantes, and 
taking a ])acket which a gendarme offered him, disappeared, 
saying, “ Bring in the prisoner.” 

liapid as had been VilleforPs glance, it had served to give 
him an idea of the man he was about to interrogate. He had 
recognized intelligence in the high forehead, courage in the 
dark eye and bent brow, and fninkness in the thick lips that' 
showed a set of pearly teeth. Villefort’s first impression was 
favorable ; but he had been so often warned to mistrust first 
impulses, that he applied the maxim to the impression, forget- 
ting the difference between the two words. He stified, there- 
fore, the feelings of compassion that were rising, composed his 
features, aud sat down, grim and sombre, at his desk. An 
instant after Dantds entered. He was pale, but calm and 
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collected, and saluting his judge with easy politeness, looked 
round for a seat, as if he had been in M. Morrel’s salon. It 
was then that he encountered for the first time Villefort’s 
look, — that look peculiar to the magistrate, who, while seem- 
ing to read the thoughts of others, l)et3ays nothing of his own. 

" Who and what are you ? ” demanded Villefort, turning 
over a pile of papers, containing information relative to the 
prisoner, that a police agent ha(l given to him on his entry, 
and that, already, in an hour’s tinn*, had swelled to volumi-* 
nous proportions, thanks to the comipt espionage of which 
“ the accused ” is always made the victim. 

“My name is Edmond Dantes,” replied the young man 
calmly ; “ I am mate of the Pharaon, belonging to Messrs. 
Morrel & Son.” 

Your age ? ” continued Villefort. — “ Nineteen,” I'etumed 
Dantes. 

“ What were yon doing at the moment yoTi were arrested ? ” 

“ I was at the festival of my inarviage, monsieur,” said the 
young man, hLs voice slightly tremu]t)U.s, so great was the con- 
trast betw'een that happy moment and the painful ceremony 
he was now undergoing; so great was the contrast between 
the sombre aspect of M. de Villpfoi*t and the radiant face of 
Merced 6s. 

‘•You were at the festival of your mari-iage?” said the 
deputy, shuddering in spite of himself. 

“Yes, monsieur ; I am on the ]>oint of mariyiiig a young girl 
I have teen attached tfj for tliree years.” Villefort, im])a8sive 
as he was, was struck with this coincidence ; and the tremulous 
voice of Dantds, surprised in the midst of his happiness, struck 
-a sympathetic chord in his own bosom — he also was on tlie 
{K>int of being married, and he was summoned from his own 
happiness .to de.stroy that of anothei-. “ This philosophic re- 
flection,” thought he, “will make a ^’eat sensation at M. de 
Saint Milan’s ; ” and he arranged mentally, while Dant6s 
awaited further questions, the antithesis t>y which orators 
often create a reputation for eloquence. When this speech 
was arranged, Villefort turned to ])ant6s. 

“ Go on, sir,” said he. — “ W’hat would you have me say ? ” 

“ Give all the information in your power.” 

“ Tell me on which point yoii desire information, and I will 
tell all I know ; only,” added he, with a smile, “ I warn you 
I know very little.” 

“ Have you served under the usurper ? ” — “I was about to 
be mustered into the Royal Marines when he fell.” 
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* It is reported your political opinions are extreme/’ said 
Villefor^ irno had nerer heard anything of the kindv but was 
not sorry to make this inquiry, as if it were an accusation. 

« My political opinions ! ” replied Dantes. “ Alas, sir, I 
never had any opinions. I am hardly nineteen ; I know noth- 
ing ; I have no part to play. If 1 obtain the situation I desire, 
1 shall owe it to M. Morrel. Thus all my opinions — I will 
not say public, but private — are confined to these three senti- 
ment, — I love my father, I respect M. Morrel, and I adore 
Merc4dds. This, sir, is all I can tell you, and you see how un- 
interesting it is.” As Dantes spoke, Villefort gazed at his 
ingenuous and open countenance, and recollected the words of 
!Ben4e, whc, without knowing who the culprit was, had be- 
sought his indulgence for him. With the deputy’s knowledge 
of crime and. criminals, every word the young man uttered 
convinced him more and more of his innocence. This lad, — 
for he was scarcely a man, — simple, natural, eloquent with 
that eloquence of the heart never found when sought for ; full 
of affection for everybody, because he was happy, and because 
happiness renders even tme wicked good — extended his affec- 
tion even to his judge, spite of Villefort’s severe look and 
stem accent. Dantds seemed full of kindness. 

“Pardieu,” said Villefort, “he is a noble fellow. I hope 
I shall gain Rcinic’s favor easily by obeying the first command 
she ever imposed on me. I shall have at least a pressure of 
the hand in public, and a sweet kiss in private.” Fidl of this 
idea. Villefort’s face became so joyous, that whSn he turned to 
Dantds, the latter, who had watehed the change on his physi- 
ognomy, was smiling also. 

“ Sir,” said Villefort, “ have you any enemies, at least, that 
yon know.”' 

“I have enemies?” replied Dantes; “my position is not 
sufficiently elevated for that. As for my disposition, that is, 
]>erhaps, somewhat too hasty ; but I have striven to repress it. 
I have had ten or twelve sailors under me, and if you question 
them, they will tell yoU that they love and respect me, not as 
a father, for I 'am too young, but as an elder brother.” 

“ But you may have excited jealousy. You are about to be- 
come captain at nineteen — an elevated post; you are about 
to marry a pretty girl, who loves you ; and these two pieces of 
good fortune may have excited the envy of some one.” 

“ You are right ; you know men better than I do, and what 
you say may possibly be the. case, I confess ; but if such per- 
sons are among my acquaintances I prefer not to know it, be- 
cause then I should be forced to liate them.” 
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. << You are wrong; you should always strive to see clearly 
around you. You seem a worthy young man ; I will depart 
from the strict line of my duly to md you in discovering the 
author of this accusation. Hero is the paper; do you ^ow 
the writing ? ” As he spoke, Villefort . drew the letter from 
his pocket, and presented it to Dantds. Dantds read it. A 
cloud passed over his brow as he said, — 

No, monsieur, I do not know the writing, and yet it is 
tolerably plain. Whoever did it writes well. I am very fortu- 
nate,” added he, looking gratefully at Villefort, *'to he ex- 
amined by such a man as you ; for this envious person is a 
I’eal enemy.” And by the rapid glance that the young man’s 
eyes shot Wth, Villefort saw how much energy lay hid beneiath 
this mildness. 

“Now,” said the deputy, “answer me frankly, not as a 
prisoner tc a judge, hut as one man to another who takes an 
interest in him, what trutli is there in the accusation contained 
in'this anonymous letter ? ” And Villefort threw disdainfully 
on his desk the letter Dantes had just {pven hack to him. 

“ None at all. I will tell you the real facts. I swear by 
my honor as a sailor, by my love -for Merc4dds, by the life of 
my father ” — 

“ Speak, monsieur,” said, Villefort. Then, internally, “ If 
Ilen4e could see me, I hope she would be satisfied, and would 
no longer call me a decapitator.” 

“ Well, when we quitted Naples, Captain Lecldre was at- 
tacked with a brain fever. As we had no doctor on board, and 
he was so anxious to arrive at Elba, that he would not touch 
at any other port, his disorder rose to such a height, that at 
the end of the third day, feeling he was dying, he called me to 
him. ‘ My dear ])ant6s,’ said he, ‘ swear to perform whit 1 
am going to tell you, for it is a matter of the deepest 
importance.’ 

“ ‘T swear, captain,’ replied T. 

“ ‘ Well, as after my death the command devolves on you as 
mate, assume the command, and bear up for the Island of Elba, 
disembark at Porto-Ferrajo, ask for we grand-marshal, give 
him this letter — perhaps they will give you another letter, 
and charge you with a commission. You will accomplish 
what I was to have done, and derive all the honor and profit 
from it.’ 

“ ^ I will do it, captain ; but perhaps I shall not be admitted 
to the J^rand marshal’s presence as easily as you expect ? ’ 

^ ‘ Here is a ring that will obtain audience of him, and re- 
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move every difficulty/ said the captain. At these words he 
gave me a ring. It was time — two hours after ^ he was 
delirious ; the next day he died/^ 

“ And what did you do tlien ? ” 

^^What I ought to have done, and what every one would 
have done in my place. Everywhere the last requests of a 
dying man are sacred ; but with a sailor the last requests of 
his superior are commands. I sailed for the Island of Elba, 
'where I arrived the next day; I ordered everybody to remain 
on board, and went on shore alone. As I had expected, I 
found some difficulty in obtaining access to the grand-marshal ; 
but I sent the ring I had received from the captain to him, 
and was instantly .admitted. He questioned me concerning 
Captain Loci fire’s death ; and, as the latter had told me, gave 
me a letter to carry on to a person in Paris. T undertook it 
because it was wliat my captain had bade me do. I landed 
here, regulated the affairs of the vessel, and hastened to visit 
my affianced bride, whom I found more lovely than ever. 
Thanks to M. Morrfd, all the forms were got over ; in a word, 
I was, as I told you, at my marriage-feast ; and I should have 
been mariied in an hour, and to-morrow 1 intended to start for 
Paris, had I not been arrested on this charge which you as well 
as I now see to be unjust.” 

‘‘Ah,” said Villefort, “this seems to me the truth. If yoi.^ 
have been culpable, it was imprudence, and this imprudence 
was in obedience to the orders of your captain. Give up this 
letter you have brought from Elba, and pass your word you 
will appear should you be required, and go and rejoin your 
friends.” 

“I am free, then, sir?” cried Dantes joyfully. — “Yes; 
but first give me this letter.” 

“You have it already, for it was taken from me with some 
others which I see in that packet.” 

“ Stop a moment,” said the deputy, as Dantes took his hat 
and gloves. “ To whom is it addressed ? ” 

“To Monsieur Noiitier, Hue Coq-Heron, I’aris.” Had a 
thunderbolt fallen into the room, Villefort could not have 
been more stupefied. He sank into his seat, and hastily turn- 
ing over the packet, drew forth the fatal letter, at which he 
glanced with an expression of terror. 

“ M. Noirtier, Kue Coq-H6ron, No. 13,” murmured he, grow- 
ing still paler. 

“ Yes,” said Dantfis ; “ do you know him ? ” 

“No,” replied Villefort; “a faithful servant of the kinf 
does not know conspirators.” 
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“ It is a conspiracy, then ? ” asked Dantds, who after be- 
lieving* himself free, now began to feel a tenfold alarm. “ 1 
have, however, already told yon, sir, 1 was entirely ignorant of 
the contents of the letter.” 

“ Yes ; but you knew the name of the person to whom it was 
addressed,” said Villefort. 

“ I was forced to read the address to know to whom to 
give it.” 

“ Have you shown this letter to any one ? ” asked Villefort, 
becoming still more pale. — “ To no one, on my honor.” 

“ Everybody is ignorant that you are the bearer of a letter 
from the Island of Ell)a, and addressed to M. Noirtier ? ” — 

Everybody, except the person who gave it to me.” 

“ And that was too much, far too much,” murmured Ville- 
fort. Villefort’s brow darkened more and more, his white lips 
and clinched teeth filled Dantds with apprehension. After 
reading the letter, Villefort covered his face with his hands. 

“ Oh,” said Dantes timidly, “ what is the matter ? ” Ville- 
fort made no answer, but raised his head at the expiration of 
a few seconds, and again ])erused the letter. 

“ And you say that you are ignorant of the contents of this 
letter?”' 

“ I give you my word of honor, sir,” said Dantes ; ‘‘ but what 
is the matter ? You are ill — shall I I'ing for assistance ? — 
shall 1 call ? ” 

“No,” said Villefort, rising liastily; “stay where you are. 
It i for me to give orders here, and not you.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied Dantes proudly, “ it was only to sum- 
mon assistance for you.” 

“ I want none ; it wsis a temporary indisposition. Attend to 
yourself ; answer me.” Dantes waited, expecting a question, 
hut in vain. Villefort fell back on his chair, passed his hand 
over his brow, moist with pers])iration, and, for the third time, 
read the letter. 

“ Oh, if he knows the contents of this ! ” murmured he, “and 
that Noiitier is the father of Villefort, I am lost ! ” And he 
fixed his eyes upon Edmund as if he would have penetrated his 
fiioughts. 

“ Oh, it is impossible to doubt it,” cried he, suddenly. 

“ In heaven’s name ! ” cried the unhappy young man, “if you 
doubt me,' question me ; I will answer you.” Villefort made a 
violent effort, and in a tone he strove to vender firm, — 

“ Sir,” said he, “ I am no longer^ able, as I had hoped, to 
restore you immediately to liberty ; before doing so, I must 
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consult the trial justice ; what my own feeling is you already 
know.” 

** Oh, monsieur,” cried Dant&s, ‘‘you hare been rather a friend 
than a judge.” 

“ Well, I must detain you some time longer, but I will strive 
to make it as short as possible. The princip^ charge against 
you is this letter, and you see ” — Villefort approached the 
fire, cast it in, and waited until it was entirely consumed. 

“ You see, I destroy it ? ” 

“Oh, exclaimed DautSs, “you are goodness itself.” 

“ Listen,” continued Villefort ; “ you can now have confidence 
in me after what I have done.” — “ Ob, command, and I will 
obey.” 

“ Listen; this is not a command, but advice 1 give you.” 

“Speak, and 1 will follow your advice.” 

_ “I shall detain you until this evening in the Palais de Jus- 
tice. Should any one else interrogate you, say to him what 
you have said to me, bnt do not breathe a v'ord of this letter.” 
— “I promise.” It was. Villefort who seemed to entreat, and 
the prisoner who reassured him. 

“You see,” continued he, glancing toward the grate, where 
fragments of burnt j)aper fluttered in the flames, “ the letter is 
destroyed ; you and I alone know of its existence ; should you, 
therefoi-e, be questioned, deny all knowledge of it — deny it 
boldly, and you are saved.” 

“ Be satisfied ; I will deny it.” 

“ It was the only letter you had ? ” — “ It was.” 

“Swear it.” — “I swear it.” Villefort rang. A police agent 
entered. Villefort whispered some words in his ear, to which 
the officer replied by a motion of his head. 

“Follow him,” said Villefort to Dantes. Dantes saluted 
Villefort and retired. Hardly hail the door closed when Ville- 
fort threw himself half-fainting into a chair. 

“Alas, alas,” murmui-ed he, “if the procureur himself had 
been at Marseilles I should have been ruined. This accursed 
letter would have destroyed all my hopes. Oh, my father, 
must your j^t career always interfere with my successes ? ** 
Suddenly a light passed over his face, a smile played round his 
set mouth, and his haggard eyes were fixed in thought. 

“ This will do,” said he, “and from this letter, which might 
have rained me, I will make my^ fortune. Now to the work I 
have in hand.” And after having assured himself that the 
prisoner was gone, the deputy procureur hastened to the house 
of his betrothed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ChItEAU d’IF. 

The oommissaiy of police, as he traversed the antechamber, 
made a sign to two gendarmes, who placed themselves one on. 
Dantds’ right and the other on his left. A door that communi- 
nated with the Palais de Justice was opened, and they went 
through a long range of gloomy corridors, whose appearance 
might have made even the boldest shudder. The Palais de 
Justice communicated with the prison, — a sombre edifice, 
that from its grated windows looks on the clock-tower of the 
Accoules. After numberless windings, Dantds saw a door with 
an iron wicket. The commissary took up an iron mallet and 
knocked thrice, every blow seeming to Dantes as if struck on 
his heart. The door opened, the two gendarmes gently pushed 
him forward, and the door closed with a loud sound behind 
him. The air he inhaled was no longer pure, but thick and 
mephitic, — he was in prison. He was conducted to a tolera- 
l)ly neat chamber, but grated and barred, and its appearance, 
tlierefore, did not greatly alarm him ; besides, the words of 
Villefort, who seemed to interest himself so much, resounded 
still in his ears like a ])romise of freedom. It was four o’clock 
when Dautds was placed in this chamber. It was, as we have 
said, the 1st of March, and the prisoner was soon buried in 
darkness. Q'he obscurity augmented the acuteness of his hear- 
ing ; at the slightest sound he rose and hastened to the door, 
convinced they were about to liberate him, but the sound died 
away, and Dautds .sank again into his seat. At last, about ten 
o’clock, and just as Dantes began to despair, 8te{)s were heard 
in the corridor, a key tiinn'd in the lock, the bolts creaked, the 
massy oaken door flew open, and a floo(l of light from two 
torches pervaded the ax)artment. By the torchlight Dantes 
.saw the glittering sabres and carbines of four gendarmes. He 
had advanced at first, but stopped at the sight of this display 
of force. 

“ Are you come to fetch me ? ” asked he. — “ Yes,” replied a 
gendarme. 

“By the orders of the deputy procureur?” — “I believe 
so.” The ^nviction that they came from M. de Villefort re- 
lieved all Dantda’ apprehensions; he advanced calmly, and 
placed himself in the centre of the escort. A carriage waited 
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at the door, the cojichman was on the box, and a j)olice oflioer 
sat beside him. 

“ Is this carriage for me ? ’’ said Dainties. — “It is for you,” 
replied a gendarme. 

Dant6s was about to speak ; but feeling himself urged for- 
ward, and having neither the imwer nor the intention to resist, 
lie mounted the steps, and was in an instant seated inside 
between two gendarmes; the two others took their places 
opposite, and tlie carriage rolled heavily over the stones. 

The j)risoiier glaiuHul at the windows — they were grated ; 
he had changed his prison for another that was conveying him 
he knew not whither. 'I’li rough the grating, however, Dantds 
saw they were passing through the Hue (Jaisserie, and by the 
Kue Saint- Lauretit and the Hue Tarainis, to the port. Soon 
he saw tlie lights t)f La Consigne. 

The carriage stopis'd, the officer descended, approsiched the 
guai'dhouse, a dozen soldiers came out and formed themselves 
in order; Dantes saw the reflection of their muskets by the 
light of the lamps on the quay. 

“ Can all tliis force be summoned on my account ? ” thought 
he. ‘ 

'I'he officer o])ened the door, which was locked, and, without 
speaking a word, auswt*re(l liantcs’ question ; for he saw be- 
tween the ranks of the soldiers a x>assage formed from the car- 
riage to the j)ort. The two gendarmes who were oj)posite to 
him descended iirst, tluni he was ordered to alight, and the 
gendarmes on each side of him followed his example. They 
iidvanced towards a l)<)at, which a custom-house officer held by 
a chain, near the quay. 

Th(s soldiens looked at Dantes with an air of stujnd curiosity. 
In an instant he was xdaced in the stem-sheets of the boat, 
l)etween the gendarmes, while the officer stationed himself at 
the bow ; a shove sent the boat adrift, and four sturdy oarsmen 
impelled it rajudly towards the Pilon. At a shout from the 
boat, the chain that closes the mouth of the port was lowered, 
and in a second they were, tis Dantes knew, in the Frioul and 
outside the inner harbor. 

The prisoner's flret feeling was of joy at again bi'eathing the 
pure air — for air is freedom ; but he soon sighed, for he passed 
before La R6serve, where he had tliat morning been so happy, 
and now through the open windows came the laughter and rev- 
elry of a ball. Dantes folded his hands, raised his eyes to 
heaven, and prayed ferveqjly. 

The boat continued her voyage. They had passed the Tfite 
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de Morte, were now off tlie Anse du Pharo, and about to 
double {he battery. This manoeuvre w^s incomprehensible to 
Dantes. 

Whither are you taking me ? ” asked he. — You will soon 
know.” 

But still ” “ We are forbidden to give you any expla- 

nation.” Dant6s, trained in discipline, knew that nothing 
would be more absurd than to question subordinates, who 
were forbidden to rejdy ; and so he remained silent. 

The most vague and wild thoughts passed through his mind. 
The boat they were in could not make a long voyage ; there 
was no vessel at anchor outside the harbor ; he thought, })er- 
haps, they were going to leave him on some distant point. He 
was not bound, nor had they made any attempt to handcuff 
liiin ; this seemed a good augury. Besides, had not the deputy, 
who had been so kind to him, told him that ])rovided he did 
not pronounce the dreaded name of Noirtier, he had nothing to 
apprehend ? Had not Villefort in his presence destroyed the 
fatal letter, the only proof against him ? He waited silently, 
striving to pierce through the darkness. 

They hud left the lie Ratonneau, wliere. the lighthouse* stood, 
on the right, and were? now o])posite the Point des Catalans. It 
seemed to the prisom*r that he could distinguish a feminine 
form on the beach, for it was there Mercedes dwelt. How was 
it that a presentiment did not warn Mercedes that her lovei* 
was within three hundred yurds of her ? 

One light alone was visible ; and Dantes saw that it came from 
Mercedes’ cliambor. Mercedes was the only one awake in the 
whole settlement. A loud cry could be heard by her. But 
pride restraiuctl him and he did not utter it. ^Vhat would his 
guards think if they heard him shout like a madman ? 

He remained silent, his <‘yes fixed upon the light ; the boat 
went on, but the ])risoner thought only of IMcrccdes. An inter- 
vening elevation of land hid the light. Dantes turned and 
perceived that they had got out to sea. While he had been 
absorbed in thought, they had ship})ed their oars and hoisted 
sail; the boat was now moving with the wind. 

In sjate of his repugnance to address the guards, Dant&s 
turned to the nearest gendarme, and taking his hand, — 

‘‘ Comrade,” said he, “1 adjure you, as a Christian and a sol- 
dier, to tell me where we are going. I am Captain Dantes, a 
loyal Frenchman, though accused of treason; tell me where 
you are conducting me, and. I promise you on my honor 1 will 
submit to my fate.” 

Vol. T — .*5 
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The gendarme looked irresolutely at his companion, who 
returned for answer a sign that said, “ I see no great harm in 
telling him now,” and the gendarme replied, — 

“ You are a native of Mai'seilles, and a sailor, and yet you do 
not know where you aa-e going ? ” — “ On my honor, I have no 
idea.” 

Have you no idea whatever ? ” 

“ None at all.” 

“That is impossible.”' — “I swear to you it is true. Tell 
me, I entreat.” 

“ But my ordera.” — “ Your orders do not forbid your telling 
me what I must krow in ten minutes, in half an hour, or an 
hour. You see I cannot escape, even if I intended.” 

“ Unless you ai-e blind, or have never been outside the har- 
bor, you must know.” — “ 1 do not.” 

“ Look round you then.” Dantes rose and looked forward, 
when he saw rise within a hundred yards of him the black and 
frowning rock on which stands the Chateau d’lf. This gloomy 
fortress, which has for more than tliree hundred years fur- 
nished food for so many wild legends, seemed to Dantds like a 
scaffold to a malehictor. 

“The Chateau d’Tf ?” cried he, “what are we going there 
for ? ” The gendarme smiled. 

“I am not going there to bo imprisoned,” said Dantes; “it 
is 'only used for |)olitical prisoners. I have committed no 
crime. Are there any magistrates or judges at the Chdteau 
Ant?” 

“ There are only,” said the gendarme, “ a governor, a garri- 
son, turnkeys, and good thick walls. Come, come, do not look 
so astonished, or you will make me think you ai'e lapghing at 
me in return for my good nature.” Dantes pressed the gen- 
darme’s hand as though he would crush it. 

“ You think, then,” said he, “that I am taken to the Ch&teau 
d’Tf to be imprisoned there ? ” 

“it is probable; but there- is no occasion to squeeze so 
hard.” . 

“ Without any inquiry, without any formality ? ” — “ All the 
formfdities have been gone through; the inquiry is already 
made.” 

“ And so, in spite of M. de Villefort’s promises ? ” — “I do 
not know what M. de Villefort promised you,” said the gen- 
darme, “ but I know we are taking you to the Ch&teau d’lf. 
But what are you doing 9 Help, comrades, help! ” 

By a rapid movement, which the gendarme’s practised 
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had perceived, Dantds sprang forward to precipitate himself 
into the ‘sea ; but four vigorous arms seized him as his feet 
quitted the bottom of the boat. He fell back cursing with 
rage. 

» Good ! ” said the gendarme, placing his knee on his chest ; 
“ believe soft-spoken gentlemen again ! Harkye, my friend, 1 
have disobeyed my first order, but I will not msobey the sec- 
ond ; and if you move, I will blow your brains out.” And he 
levelled his carbine at Dantes, who felt the muzzle against Kis 
temple. 

For a moment the idea of struggling crossed his mind, and of 
so ending tlie unexpected evil that had overtaken him. But he 
bethought him of M. de Villefort’s promise ; and, besides, death 
in a boat from the hand of a gendarme seemed too terrible. 
He remained motionless, but gnashing his teeth and wringing 
lus hands with fury. 

At this moment the boat came to a landing with'a violent 
shock. One of the sailors leaped on shore, a cord creaked as 
it rail through a pulley, and Dantes guessed they were at the 
end of the voyage, and tliat they were mooring the boat. 

His guards, taking him by the arms and coat-collat, forced 
liim to rise, and dragged him towards the steps that lead to 
the gate of the fortress, while the police ofncer carrying a 
musket with fixed bayonet followed behind. 

Dantds made no resistance ; he was like a man in a dream : 
he saw soldiers drawn up on the embankment; he knew 
vaguely that he was ascending a flight of steps ; he was con- 
scious that he passed through a door, and that the door closed 
behind him ; but all this indistinctly as through a mist. He 
did not even see the ocean, that terrible barrier against free- 
dom, which the prisoners look upon with utter despair. 

They halted for a minute, during which he strove to collect 
his thoughts. He looked around ; he was in a court surrounded 
by high walls ; he heard the measured tread of sentinels, and 
as they passed before the light he saw the barrels of their 
muskets shine. 

They waited upwards of ten minutes. Certain Dantds could 
not escape, the gendannes released him.' They seemed await- 
ing orders. The orders came. 

“ Where is the prisoner ? ” said a voice. — “ Here,” replied 
the gendarmes. • 

“ Let him follow me ; I will take him to his cell.” 

Qo !.” Said the gendarmes, thrusting. Dantds forward. 

The {visonm* followed his guide, who led him into a room 
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almost under ground, whose bare and reeking walls ijeeined as 
though iinpregnat(*d with tears ; a lamp placed on a stool illu- 
mined the ai>artmeiit faintly, and showed Dantfis the features 
of his conductor, an under-jailer, ill-clothed, and of sullen 
appearance. 

Here is your cluiiuher for to-night,” said he. It is late, 
and the governor is ash^ep. To-morrow, perhaps, he may 
<diange you. In the nu^antime there is bread, water, and 
fresh straw ; and that is all a prisoner can wish for. Good- 
niglit.” And bidore Dantfis could open his mouth — before he 
had noticed wliere the jailer placed his bread or the water — 
before he had glanc 'd towards the corner wdiere tlie straw was, 
the jailer disappeared, taking with liim the lamp and closing 
the. door, leaving stamped u]^on the ])risoner’s mind tlie dim 
reflection of the dripping walls of his dungeon. 

Dantes was alone in darkness and in silence — cold as the 
shadows that he felt breathe on his burning forehead. With 
the first dawn of day the jailer returned, with orders to leave 
Dant6s where he w'as. lie found the prisoner in the same 
position, as if fixed there, his eyes swollen with weeping. He 
had i)as:ied the night standing, and without sleep, ''riie jailer 
cadvanced; Dantes aj^peanul not to perceive him. He touched 
him on tluj shoulder. J^drnond started. 

Have you not slept ? ” said the jailer. — do not know,” 
replied Dantes. The jailer stared. 

Are you hungry ? ” continued lie. — “1 do not know.” 

‘M)o you wish for anything ? ” — I Avish to see the gover- 
nor.” Hic jailer sliniggcd his shoulders and loft the chamber. 

Danti'S followed him with liis eyes, and stn^tched foi*th his 
hands towards the ojicn door; but the door closed. All his 
emotion then burst fortli ; he cast himself on the ground, 
wee[)ing bitterly, and asking himself what crime he had com- 
mitted that lie Avas thus punished. 

The day jiassi'd tluis ; he scarcely tasted food, but walked 
round and round the eA'll like a wild beast in its cage. One 
thought ill ])articular toriruuited him ; namely, tliat daring his 
journey hither he had sat so still, Avnereas he might, a dozen 
times, have jdimged into the sea, and, thanks to his jiowers of 
swimming, for which he was famous, have gained the shore, 
concealed himself until the arriv^al of a Genoese or Spanish 
vessel, escaped to Spain or Italy, where -Merc^dfes and his 
father could haA’^e joined him. He had no fears as to how 
he should live — good seamen are welcome everywhere. He 
spoke Italian like a Tuscan, and Spanish like a Castilian ; he 
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wonia nave been free, and happy -with Merc^dds and his 
father, Whereas he was iipw coniined in the Ch&teaa d’lf, that 
impregnable fortress, ignorant of the future destiny of his 
father and Mercedes ; and all this because he had trusted to 
Villefort’s promise. The thought was maddening, and Dantds 
threw himself furiously down on his straw. The next morn- 
ing at the same hour, the jailer came again. 

‘‘ Well,” said the jailer, “ are you more reasonable to-day ? ” 
Dantes made no reply. 

“ Come, cheer up ; is there anything that I can do for you ? ” 

“ I wish to see tlie governor.” 

‘‘ J have already told you it was impossible.” 

“ Wliy so ? ” — “ liecause it is against prison rules, and 
prisoners must not even ask for it.” > 

“ What is allowed, then ? ” — “ Better fare, if you pay for 
it, books, and lea'/e to walk about.” 

“ I do not want books, 1 am sati.shed with my foorl, and I 
do not care to walk about ; but I wish to see the governor.” 

“ If you worry mo by repeating tlie same- tiling, I will not 
bring you any more to eat.” 

“ Well, then,” said Edmond, “ if you do not, I shall die of 
hunger — that is all.” 

The jailer saw by his tone he would be happy to die ; and 
us eveiy prisoner is worth ten sous a day to his jailer, Ire re- 
plied in a more subdued tone, 

“ What you ask is impossible ; but if you are very w'ell be- 
liaved you will be allowed to walk about, and some day you 
will meet the governor ; and if he chooses to leply, that is his 
affair.” 

“ But,” asked Dantds, “ how long shall I have to wait ? ” 

“ Ah, a month — six months — a year.” 

“ Jt is too long a time. I wish to see him at once.” 

“Ah,” said the jailer, “do not always brood over what is 
imiiossible,’ or you will be mad in a fortnight.” 

•• You think so?” — “ Yes ; we have an instance here ; it was 
bv always offering a million of francs to the governor for his 
liberty that an abb4 became mad, who was in this chamber 
b dbre you.” 

“ How long has he left it ? ” — “ Two years.” 

“ Was he liberated, then ? ” — “ Ho ; he was put in a 
<umgeon.” 

“ Listen ! ” said Dantes. “ I am not an abb4, 1 am not mad ; 
l)erhaps I shdll be, but at present, unfortunately, I am not I 
■will make you another offer.” 
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“What is that?” 

“I do not offer you a million, because I have it not; but I 
will give you a hundred crowns if, the first time you go to 
Marseilles, you will seek out a young girl named Merc6dds, at 
the Catiilans, and give her two lines from me.” 

“ If I took them, and were detected, I should lose my place, 
whie.h is worth two tliousand francs a year ; so that I should 
.be a great fool to run such a risk for three hundred.” 

“ \W11,” said Dantes, “ mark tliis ; if you refuse at least to 
tell Mercedds I am here, I will sonic day hide myself behind 
the door, and when you enter 1 will dash out your brains with 
this stool.” 

“ I’hreats ! ” cried the jailer, retreating and jmtting himself 
on the defensive ; “ yon are certainly going mad. The abbe 
began like you, and in three days you will be like him, mad 
enough to tie up ; but, fortunatidy, there are dungeons here.” 
Dantifes whirled the stool round his head. 

“ All right, all rigiit,” said the jailer ; “ all right, since you 
will have it so. T will send word to the governor.” 

“Very well,” returned Dantets, dropping the stool and sit- 
ting on it !is if he were in reality mad. The jailer went out, 
and returned in an instaint with a (50i*poral and four soldiers. 

“Hy the governor’s orders,” said ho, “conduct the prisoner 
to the tie,r beneath.” 

“ To the dungeon, then,” said the corporal. 

“Yes; \ye must put the mmlman with the madmen.” The 
soldiers seized Dantes, who followed j)assively. 

Ht! descended fifteen steps, and the door of a dungeon was 
opened, and he was thrust in. The door closed, and Dant6s 
advanced with outstretched hands until he touched the wall ; 
he then sat down in the corner until his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the darkness. The jailer was right ; Dantds wanted 
but little of being utterly mad. 


CHAl’TER IX. 

THK EVEKINO OF THE BETBOTHAIi. 

ViLLEFOKT had, as we have said, hastened back to 
de Saint-M6raii’s in the Place du Grand Cours, and on entering 
the house found that the guests whom he had left at table were 
taking coffee in the salon. Ken4e was, with all the rest of the 
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compai\ 7 , anxiously awaiting him, and his entrance was fol- 
lowed by a general exclamation. 

“Well, Decapitator, Guardian of the State, Royalist, Brutus, 
what is the matter ? ” said one. “ Speak out.” 

“ Are we threatened with a fresh Reign of Terror ? ” asked 
another. 

“ Has the Corsican ogre broken loose ? ” cried a third. 

“Marquise,” said Villefort,- approaching his future motherr 
in-law, “ I request your jiardon for thus leaving you. Will 
the marquis honor me by a few moments’ private conversa- 
tion ? ” 

“ Ah, it is really a serious matter, then ? ” asked the marquis, 
remarking the cloud on Villefort's brow. 

“ So serious that 1 must take leave of you for a few days ; 
.so.” added he, turning to Ren4e, “ judge for yourself if it be 
not important.” 

“ You are going to leave us ? ” cried Renee, unable to hide 
her emotion at this uijexj)ected announcement. 

“ Alas,” returned Villefort, “ I must ! ” 

“AVhere, then, are you going?” asked the marquise. 

“ That, madame, is an odichil secret ; but if you have any 
commissions for Baris, a friend of mine is going there to-night, 
and will with jdeasure undertake them.” The guests looked 
at each other. 

“ You wish to speak to me alone ? ” said the mai-quis. 

“ Yes, let us go to the library, please.” The nuirquis took 
his arm, and they left the salon. 

“ Well,” asked he, as s(x»n as they were by themselves, “ tell 
me what it is ? ” 

“An aifair of the greatest impoi'tauce, that demands my 
innnediate presence in Baris. Now, excuse the indiscretion, 
luavqnis, but have yoti any funded property ? ” 

“ All my fortune is in the fmids ; seven or eight Imndred 
thousand francs.” 

“ Then sell out — sell out, marquis, or you will lose it all.” 

“ But how can I sell out here ? ” 

“ You have a broker, have you not ? ” — “ Yes.” 

“Then give me a letter to him, and tell him to sell out with- 
out an instant’s delay, perhaps even now I shall arrive too 
late.” 

“ The deuce you say ! ” replied the marquis, “ let us lose no 
time, then ! ” 

And, sitting down, he wrote a letter to his broker, ordering 
him to sell out at the market price. 
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^^Now, then/^ said Villefort, placing the letter in his pocket- 
book, I must have another ! ” 

“ To whom ? ” — To the king.” 

" To the king ? ” 

«Yes.” 

I dare not write to his majesty/^ 

I do not ask you to write to his majesty, but ask M. de 
Salvieux to do so. 1 want a letter that will enable me to reach 
the king's ])reseiice without all the formalities of demanding 
an audience ; that would occasion a loss of precious time.” 

'^But address yourscdf to the keeper of the seals ; he has the 
right of entry at the Tuileries, and can procure you audience at 
any hour of the day or night.” 

Doubtless ; but there is no occasion to divide the honors of 
my discovery with him. The keeper would leave me in the 
background, and take all the glory to himself. I tell you, mar- 
quis, my fortune is made if I only reach the Tuileries the first, 
for the king will not forget the service I do him.” 

‘^Jn that case go and get ready. I will call Salvieux and 
make him write the letter.” 

Be as quick as possible, I must be on the road in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

Tell your coachman to stop at the door.” 

You will present my (excuses to the marquise and Made- 
moiselle Eenee, whom 1 leave on such a day with great regret.” 

You will find them both here, and can make your farewells 
in person.” 

A thousand thanks — and now for the letter.” 

Tlie marquis rang, a servant entered. 

“ Say to the Comte de Salvieux tliat I would like to see 
him.” 

Now, then, go,” said the marquis. — “I shall be gone only 
a few moments.” 

Villofort hastily quitted the apartment, but reflecting that 
the sight of the deputy procureur running througli the streets 
would be enough to throw the whole city into confusion, he 
resumed his ordinary pa(;e. At his door he perceiyed a figure 
in the shadf)w that seemed to wait for him. It was Mcrc4dds, 
who, hearing no news of her. lover, had come unobserved to 
inquire after him. 

As Villefort drew near, she advanced and stood before him. 
Dantes had spoken of Mercedes, and Villefort instantly recog- 
nized her. Her beauty and high bearing surprised him, and 
when she inquired what had become of her lover, it seemed to 
him that she was the judge, and he the accused. 
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"The young man you speak of,” said Villefort abruptly, “is 
a great criminal, and I can do nothing for him, mademoiselle.” 
MercddSs burst into tears, and, as Villefort strove to pass her, 
again addressed him. 

“ But, at least, tell me where he is, that I may kn<Av whether 
he is alive or dead,” said she., 

“ 1 do not know : he is no longer in my hands,” replied 
Villefort. , 

And desirous of putting an end to the interview, he pushed 
by her,' and closed the door, as if to exclude the pain he felt. 
But remorse is not thus banished; like Virgil’s wounded liero, 
he carried the arrow in his wound, and, arrived at the salon, 
Villefort uttered a sigh that was almost a sob, and sank into a 
chair. 

Then the first pangs of an unending torture seized upon his 
heart. The man he sacrificed to his ambition, that innocent 
victim immolated on the altar of his father’s faults, appeared 
to him pale and threatening, leading his affianced bride by the 
hand, and bringing with him remorse, not such as the ancients 
figured, furious and terrible, but that slow and consuming 
agony whose pangs are intensified from hour to hour up to tl»e 
very moment of death. Then he liad a moment’s hesitation. 
He liad frequently called for capital imnishment on criminals, 
and owing to his irresistible elociuencc? tlu'y hiul been con- 
demned, and yet the slightest shadow of remorse had never 
clouded Villefort’s ■ brow, because they were guilty at least, 
he believed so ; but here was an innocent man whose happi- 
ness he had destroyed : in this case he was not the judge, but 
the executioner. 

. As he thus reflected, he felt the sensation we have described, 
and which had hitherto been unknown to him, arise in his 
bosom, and fill him with vague aj>prehensions. It is thus that 
a wounded man trembles instinctively at the approach of the 
finger to his wound until it be healed, but A’^illefort’s was one 
of those that never close, or if they do, only close to reopen 
more agonizing than ever. If at this moment the sweet voice 
<'f Benie had sounded in his ears pleading for mercy, or the 
lair Mercedes had entered and said, “In the name of God, I 
conjure you to restore me my afiianced husband,” his cold and 
trembling hands would have signed his release ; but no voice 
broke the stillness of the chamber, and the door was opened 
J**iiy by Villefort’s valet, who came to tell him that the travel- 
ling carriage was in readiness. 

Villefort rose, or rather sprang, from his chair, hastily opened 
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one of the drawers of his desk, emptied all it con- 

tained into his pocket, stood motionless an instant, his hand 
pressed to his liead, inutteved a few inarticulate sounds, and 
then, perceiving that his servant had placed his cloak on his 
shoulders, he sprang into the carriage, ordering the postilions 
to drive to M. ile Saint-Meraii’s. The hapless Daiitds was 
doomed. 

, As the inarciuis had promised, Villefort found the marquise 
and Eence in waiting. lie started wlien he saw lienee, for he 
fancied she was again about to plead for Daiitfis. Alas, her 
emotions were wholly personal : she W'as thinking only of Ville- 
foi-t’s departure. 

She loved Villefort, and he left her at the moment he was 
about to become her husband. Villefort knew not when he 
slionld return, and Renee, far from jdeading for Dantfis, hated 
the man whose crime separated her from her lover. 

Meainvhile what of Mercedes? She had met Fernand at 
the corner of the Rue de la Loge ; she had returned to the 
Catalans, ami had despairingly east herself on her couch. 
Fernand, kneeling by Inn* side, took her hand, and covered it 
with kisses thnt jlercedes did not evcui feel. She passed the 
night thus. The lamp went out for want of oil, but she paid 
no heed to the darkness, and dawn came, but she knew not 
tliat it was day. (Irief laid inadt* her blind to all but one 
object — that was Edmond. 

Ah, you are there,'’ said she, at length, turning towards 
Fernand. 

I liave not qidttcnl you since yesterday,” returned Fernand 
soiTOwl’ully. 

M. Morrel had not readily given up the fight. He had 
learned that Dantes had been taken to prison, and be had gone 
to all his friends, and the influential persons of the city ; but 
the report w'as already in circulati(»ii that Danti^s was arrested 
as a Bonapartist agent ; and as the jnost sanguine looked upon 
any attempt of Na])oleon to remount the throne as impossible, 
he met with nothing but refusal, and had returned home in 
despair, declaring that the matter was serious and that nothing 
more could he done. 

Caderousse was equally restless and uneasy, but instead of 
seeking, like M. Morrel, to aid Dantes, he had shut himself up 
with two bottles of black currant brandy, in the hope of drown- 
ing reflection. Rut he did not succeed, and became too intexi- 
cated to fetch any more drink, and* yet not so intoxicated as to 
forget what had happened. With his elbows on the table he 
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sat between the two empty bottles, while spectres danced in 
the lighl of the uiisnuff.ed candle — spectres such as Hoffmann 
strews over his punch-drenched pages, like black, fantastic 
dust. 

Dauglars alone was content and joyous — lie liad got rid of 
an enemy and made his own situation on the Hharaon secuire. 
Dauglars was one of those men bom with a jicn behind the 
ear, and an inkstand in place of a heart. Kverytliing ’with 
him was multiplication or subti-action. The life of a man was 
to him of far less value than a numeral, especially when, by 
taking it away,- lie could increase the sum total of his own 
desires. He went to bed at his usual hour, sind slept in pi*ace. 

Villefort, after having received M. de Salvieux’ letter, em- 
braced lienee*, kissed the marquise/s Jiand, and shaken that of 
the marquis, started for Paris along the Aix road. 

Old Dantfis was dying with anxiety to know what had be- 
come of Edmond. But we know very well what had become 
of Edmond. 


CHAPTER X. 


.. THE king’s closet AT THE TUILERIES. 

We will leave Villefort on the road to I’aris, travelling — 
ihanks to trebled foi\s — with all speed, and ]>assing through 
two or three ajjartments, enter at the 'ruileries the little room 
with the arched window', so well known as huving been the 
favorite closet of Xapoleon and Louis X V"II1., and now of Louis 
I^hiiippe. 

There, seated before a Avalnut table he hud brought with him 
from Hartw'cll, and to which, from one of tliose fancies not 
uncommon to great jieople, he was particularly attached, the 
king, Louis XVHl., wais carelessly listening to a man of fifty 
or fifty-two years of age, wnth gray liair, aristocratic bearing, 
lid exceedingly genthmianly attire, and meainvbile making a 
marginal note in a volume of Gryjihius’s mtlier inaccurate, but 
much sought-after, edition of Horace — a work which Avas much 
indebted to the sagacious observations of the philosophical 
monarch. 

You sayj sir ” — said the king. 

" That I am exceedingly disfiuietod, sire.” 
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Really, Hare yon had a vision of the seven fat kine and the 
seven lean kine ? ” 

“ No, sire, for that would only betoken for us seven years of 
plenty and seven years of scarcity ; and with a king as full 
of foresight as your majesty, scarcity is not a thing to be 
feared.” 

"Then of whiit other scom^e are you afraid, my dear 
Blacas ? ” 

" Sire, I have every reason to believe that a storm is brewing 
in the south.” 

" Well, my dear duke,” replied Louis XVllI., " I think you 
are wrongly informed, and know positively that, on the con- 
trary, it is very fine weatlier in that direction.” Man of ability 
as he was, Louis XVill. liked a pleasant jest. 

“ Sire,” continued M. de lllacas, “ if it only be to reassure a 
faithful servant, will your majesty send into Languedoc, Prt)- 
vence, and Dauphiuo, trusty men, who will bring you back a 
faithful report as to tlio feeling in these three provinces ? ” 

" Canimis surd, is," replied the king, continuing the annota- 
tions in his Horace. 

"Sirt ” replied tlie courtier, laughing, in order that he might 
seem to comprehend the quotation, “your majesty may be per- 
fectly right in relying on the good feeling of Prance, but I 
fear I am not altogether wrong in dreading some desperate 
attempt.” 

" By whom ? ” — “ By Bonaparte., or, at least, by his adhe- 
rents.” 

“ My dear Blacas,” said the king, “ you with your alarms 
prevent me from working.” 

" And you, sire, prevent me from sleeping with your secu- 
rity.” 

“Wait, my dear sir, wait a moment; for I have such a de- 
lightful note on the Pastor quum traheret — wait, and I will 
listen to you afterwards.” 

There was a. brief pause, during which Louis XVIIf. wrote, 
in a hand as small as possible, another note on the margin of 
his Horace, and then looking at the duke with the air of a man 
who' thinks he has an idea of his own, while he is only com- 
menting upon the idea of another, said, — 

" Go on, my dear duke, go on — I listen.” 

" Sire,” said Blacas, who had for a moment the hope of 
sacrificing Villefort to his own profit, " I am compelled to tell 
you that these are not mere rumors destitute of foundation 
which thus disquiet me ; but a serious-minded man, deserving 
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all my confideaoe, and charged by me to watch over the south ” 
(the ddke hesitated as he pronounced these words), has ar- 
rived by post to tell me that a great peril threatens the king, 
and so I hastened to you, sire.” 

’ Mala duels avi doniwm” continued Louis XVIIL, still 
annotating. 

“ Does your majesty wish me to drop the subject ?” . 

“By no means, my dear duke; but just stretch out your 
hand.” 

“ Which ? ” — “ Whichever you please — there to the left.” 

“ Here, sire ? ” 

“1 tell you to the left, and you are looking to the right; I 
mean on iny left — yes, there. You will find yesterday’s 
reix)!^; of the minister of police. But here is M. Dandre him- 
self ; ” and M. Dandr«5, announced by the chamberlain-in-wait- 
ing, entered. 

“ Come in,” said Louis XVIII., with repressed smile, “ come 
in, baron, and tell the duke all you know — the latest news of 
M. (le Bonaparte ; do not conceal anything, however serious, — 
hit us see, tlie Island of Elba is a voleano, and we may expeet 
to have issuing thence ilaming and bristling war — bella, hor- 
rlda bella." M. J)andre leaned very respectfully on the back 
of a chair with his two hands, and said, — 

“ lias your majesty perused yesterday’s report ? ” 

“ Yes, yes ; but tell the duke himself, who cannot find any- 
thing, what the report contains — give him the jtarticulars of 
what the usurper is doing in his islet.” 

“Monsieur,” said the baron to the duke, “all the servants 
of his majesty must approve of the latest intolligeneo which 
we have from the Island of Elba. Bonaparte” — M. DandrS 
looked at Louis XVIII., who, employed in writing a note, did 
not even raise his head. “ Bonaparte,” continued the baron, 
“is mortally wearied, and pa.sses whole days in watching his 
miners at work at Porto-Longone.” 

“ And scratches himself for amusement,” added the king. 

“ Scratches himself ? ” inquired the duke, “ what does your 
majesty mean ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, my dear duke. Did you forget that this great 
man, this hero, this demigod, is attacked with a- malady of the 
skin which worries him to death, prurigo ? ” 

“ And, moreover, my dear duke,” continued the minister of 
police, we are almost assured that, in a very short time, the 
usurper wilPbe insane.” 

“ Insane ? ” 
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‘^Kaving mad; his head becomes weaker. Sometimes he 
weeps bitterly, sometimes lauglis boisterously ; at other times 
he passes hours on the seashore, flinging stones in the water, 
and when the flint makes ‘ duck-and-drake ’ five or six times, 
he appears as deliglited as if he had gained another Marengo 
or Austerlitz. Now, you must agree that these are indubitable 
symptoms of insanity.” 

. Or of wisdom, my dear baron — or of wisdom,” said Louis 
XVIII., laughing ; “ the greatest captains of antupiity amused 
themselves by casting i^ebbles into the ocean — see Pliitarch^s 
life of Scipio Africanus.” 

M. de ]>la(‘.as pondered deeply between the confident monarch 
and tlie truthful minister. Villefort, who did not choose to 
reveal the whole* secret, lest another should reap all the benefit 
of tlie disclosure, had yet communicated enough to cause him 
the greatest uncfisiness. 

“Well, well, Dandle,” said Louis XVIII., “Blacas is not 
yet convinced; let us ]jroceed, therefore, to the usurper’s con- 
version.” The minister of police bowed. 

“ The usurpe.r’s convei*sioii ! ” inurnuired the duke, looking 
at the king and Dandr6, who siKike alternately, like Vii'gil’s 
sh<‘pherds. “ The usuri)er converted ! ” 

• “ D(‘cidodly, my dear dukf?.” 

“ In what wa}'^ converted ? ” — “ To good principles. Tell 
him all about it, baron.” 

“ Why, this is the way of it,” said the minister, with the 
gravest air in the world : “ Nai>oleon lately had a review, and 
as two or three of his old veterans exj)ressed a desire to return 
to France', he gav(3 them tlu^ir dismissal, and exhorted them to 
‘ serve the good king.’ These were his oavii words, of that 1 
am certain.” 

“ Well, Blacas, what think you of this ? ” inquired the king 
triumphantly, and pausing for a moment from the voluminous 
scholiast before him. 

“I say, sire, that the minister of police is greatly deceived or 
I am ; and as it is impossible it can be the minister of police, 
as he has the guardianship of the safety and honor of your 
majesty, it is probable that I am in error. However, sire, if I 
might advise, your majesty will interrogate the person of 
whom 1 spoke to you, and I will urge your majesty to do him 
this honor.” 

“ ]\lost willingly, duke ; under your auspices I will receive 
any person you please, but you must not expect me to be too 
confiding. Baron, have you any report more recent than this- 
dated the 2()tli February. — this is the 4th of March ? ” 
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N 0 | sire, but 1 am hourly expecting one ; it may have 
arrived since I left my office.” 

“ Go thither, and if there be none — well, well,” continued 
Louis XVIII., “ make one ; that is the usual way, is it not ? ” 
and the king laughed facetiously. 

“ Oh, sire,” replied the minister, " we have no occasion to 
invent any ; every day our desks are loaded with most circum- 
stantial denunciations, coming from hosts of people who hope 
for some return for services which they seek to render, but 
cannot ; they trust to fortune, and rely uj)on some unexpected 
event in some way to justify their predictions.” 

“Well, sir, go,” said Louis XVIII., “and remember that I 
am waiting for you.” 

“I will but go and return, sire; T shall be back in ten 
minutes.” • 

“And T, sire,” said M. dc Dlacas, “will go and find my 
messenger.” 

“Wait, sir, wait,” said Louis XVlIl. “Really, M. de 
Blaca.s, I must change your armorial bearings ; I will give you 
an eagle with outstretched wings, hohling in its claws a prey 
which tries in vain to escape, and liearing this device — 
TenrnrP 

“Sire, I listen,” said De Bhwas, biting his nails with 
impatience. 

“ 1 wish to consult you on this passage, ‘ Molli fu(jlcns an- 
helHu' you know it refers to a stag flying from a wolf. Are 
you not a sportsman and a great wolf-hunter ? Well, then, 
what dt) you think of the moUi anhelitu? ” 

“ Admirable, sire ; but my messenger is like the stag you 
reft'r to, for he luis posted two hundred and twenty leagues in 
scineely three days.” 

“ Which is undergoing great fatigue and anxiety, my dear 
duke, when we have a telegraph which transmits messages in 
tliree or four hours, and that without getting in the least out 
of breatli.” 

“Ah, sire, you recompense but badly this poor young man, 
who has come so far, and with so much ardor, to give your 
majesty useful information. If only for the sake of M. de Sal- 
vieux, who recommends him to me, I entreat your majesty to 
receive him graciously.”. 

“ M. de Balvieux, my brother’s chamberlain ? ” — “ Yes, 
sire.” 

“ He is at Marseilles.” — “ And writes me thence.” 

“Does he si)eak to you of this conspiracy?” — “Ho; but 
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sinnongly recommends M. de Villefort, and begs me. to^ present 
him to your majesty.” 

“ M. de Villefort ! ” cried the king, “ is the messenger’s name 
M. de Villefort ? ” — “ Yes, sire.” 

“And he comes from Marseilles ? ” — “ In person.” 

“ Why did you not mention his name at once ? ” replied the 
king, betraying some uneasiness. 

“ Sire, I thought his name was unknown to your majesty.” 

“ No, no, Blacas ; he is a man of strong and elevated under- 
standing, ambitious, too, and, pardieu, you know his father’s 
name ! ” 

“ Ilis father ? ” — “ Yes, Noirtier.” 

“Noirtier the Girondin ? — Noirtier the senator?” — “He 
himself.” 

“ And your majesty luis employed the son of such a man ? ” 

“ Blacas, my friend, you have but limited comprehension. I 
told you Villefort was ambitious, and to attain this ambition 
Villefort would sacrifice everything, even his father.” 

“ Then, sire, may I present him ? ” — “ 'Phis instant, duke ! 
Where is he ? ” 

“ Waiting below, in my cai-riage.” — “ Seek him at once.” 

“I hasten to do so.” The duke left tlie royal presence 
with tlie speed of a young man; his really sincere royalism 
made him youthful again. Louis XVIII. remained alone, and 
turning his eyes on his half-opened Horace, muttered, — 

“ Juatum et tenacem propositi virvm.” 

M. de Blacas returned fis speedily as he had departed, but 
in the antechamber he was forced to appeal to the king^s 
authority. Villefort's dusty' garb, his costume, wliich was not 
of courtly cut, excited the 8uscei)tibility of M. de Brdze, who 
was all astonishment at finding that this young man had the 
audacity to enter before the king in such attire. The duke, 
howjever, overcame all difficulties with a word — his majesty’s 
order ; and, in spite of the protestations which the master of 
ceremonies made for the honor of his office and principles, 
Villefort was introduced. 

The king was seated in the same place where the duke had 
left him. On opening the door, Villefort found himself facing 
him, and the young magistrate’s first impulse, was to pause. 

“ Come in, M. de Villefort,” said the king, “ come in.” Ville- 
fort bowed, and advancing a few steps, waited until the king 
should interrogate him. 

“M. do Villefort,” said Louis XVIII., “the Duo de Blacas 
assures me you have some interesting information to communi* 
cate.” 
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“Sir^ the duke is right, and I believe your majesty will 
think it equally impoi*tant.” 

<< In the first place, and before everthing else, sir, is the news 
as bad in your opinion as I am asked to believe ? 

“ Sire, I believe it to be most urgent, but I hope, by the 
speed 1 have used, that it is not irreparable.” 

Speak as lully as you please, sir,” said the king, who began 
to give way to tlie emotion which had showed itself in Blacas’s 
face and affected Villefort’s voice. “ Speak, sir, and pray 
begin at the l>eginning ; I like order in everything.” 

“ Sire,” said Villefort, “ I will render a faithful report to 
your majesty, but 1 must entreat your forgiveness if my anxi- 
ety leads to some obscurity in my language.” A glance at 
the king after this discreet and subtle exordium, assured 
Villefort of the benignity of his august auditor, and he went 
on: — 

“ Sire, I have come as rapidly to Paris as possible, to inform 
your majesty that I have discovered, in the exercise of my 
duties, not a commonplace and insignificant plot, such as is 
every day got up in the lower ranks of the people and in the 
army, but an actual conspiracy — a storm which menaces no 
less than your majesty’s throne. Sire, the usurjicr is arming 
three ships, he meditates some project, which, however mad, is 
yet, perhaps, terrible. At this moment he will have left Elba, 
to go whither 1 know not, but’ assuredly to attemjtt a landing 
either at hTaples, or on the coast of Tuscany, or perhaps on the 
shoi'es of France. Your majesty is well aware that the sover- 
eign of the Island of Elba has maintained his relations with 
Italy and France ? ” 

“ I am, sir,” said the king, much agitated; “and recently we 
have had information that the Bonapartist clubs have had 
meetings in the Rue Saint-Jacques. But proceed, I beg of you. 
flow did you obtain these details ? ” 

“ Sire, they are the results of au examination which 1 have ■ 
made of a man of Marseilles, whom 1 have watched for some 
time, and arrested on the day of my departure. This- person, 
a sailor, of turbulent character, and whom I suspected of Bona- 
partism, has been secretly to the Island^ of Elba. There he 
saw the grand-marshal, who charged him with an oral message 
to a Bonapartist in Paris, whose name I could not extract from 
him ; but this mission was to prepare men’s minds for a retui-n 
(it is the man who says this, sire) — a, return which will soon 
occur.” 

“ And where is this man ? ” « In prison, sire.” 

Vol. I— 6 
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“ And the matter seems serious to you ? ” 

“ So serious, sire, that when tlie circumstance surprised me 
in the midst of a family festival, on the very day of my be- 
trothal, I left my bride and friends, postponing everything, 
that I might hasten to lay at your majesty’s feet the fears 
Tvhioh impressed me, and the assurance of my devotion.” 

“True,” said Louis XVIII., “wiis there not a marriage 
engagement butw^Hui you and Mademoiselle de Saint-Meran ?” 

“ Daughter of one of your majesty’s most faithful servants.” 

“ Yes, yes ; but let us talk of this plot, M. de Villefort.” 

“ Sire, I tear it i.s more than a plot ; 1 fear it is a conspi- 
racy.’’ 

“A conspiracy in these times,” said Louis XVIII., smiling, 
“ is a thing very easy tt) meditate, but more difficult to conduct 
to an end, inasmuch as, re-established so recently on the throne 
of our ancestors, we have our eyes open at once upon tlie past, 
the present, and the future. For tfie last ten mouths my min- 
isters have redoubled their vigilance, in order to watch the 
shore of the Mediterranean. If Bonaparte landed at Naples, 
the whole coalition would be on foot before he could even reach 
Piomoino ; if he land in Tuscany, he will be in an unfriendly 
territory ; if he land in Franc.e, it must be with a handful of 
men, and the result of that is easily foretold, execrated as he 
is by the popuhation. Take courage, sir; but at the same time 
rely oii our royal gratitude.” 

“ Ah, here is M. Dandre ! ” cried de Blacas. At this instant 
the minister of police a])jiearexl at the door, pale, trembling, 
and as if ready to faint. Villefoi't was about to retire, but 
M. de Blacas, taking his hand, restrained him. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THK COBSICAX OGRE. 

At the sight of this agitation Louis XVIII. pushed from 
him violently the table at which he was sitting. 

“ What ails you, baron ? ” he exclaimed. “ You appear 
quite aghast. Has your uneasiness anything to do with what 
M. de Blacas has told me, and M. de Villefort has just con- 
firmed?” M. de Blacas moved suddenly towards the baron, 
but the fright of the courtier pleaded for the forbearance of 
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[ho statesman; and besides, as matters were, it was much more 
to his advtotage that the prefect of police should triumph over 
him than that he should humiliate the prefect. 

Sire ” — stammered the baron. 

Well, what is it ? ” asked Louis XVIII. The minister of 
police, giving way to an impulse of desi)air, was about to throw 
himself at the feet of Louis XVIII., who retreated a step and 
frowned. 

Will you speak ? ” ho said. 

Oh, sire, what a dreadful misfortune ! I am, indeed, to be 
pitied. I can never forgive mvsclf 

“ Monsieur,” said Louis XVIII., “ 1 oonmiandyou to speak.” 

Wtdl, sire, the usurper left Elba on the 26th I’^ebruary, and 
landed on the 1st of March.” 

“ And where ? In Italy */” asked the king eagerly. 

'‘In Fraiufe, sire, — at a small port, n(*ar Antibes, in the 
Gulf of Juan.” 

" The usurper landed in France, near Antibes, in the Gulf 
of Juan, two hundred and fifty leagues from ]*ai‘is, on tlie 1st 
of March, and you only accpiired tliis information to-day, the 
4th of March ! Well, sir, what you tell me is impossible. 
You must liave received a false report, or you have gone mad.” 

" a\las, sire, it is but too true ! ” Louis made a gesture of 
indescribable anger and alarm, and then drew himself uj) as if 
this sudden blow had struck him at the same moment in heart 
and countenance. 

"In France!” he cried, “tlie usurper in France I Then 
they did not Avatch over this man. AVho knows ? they Avore, 
perliaps, in h^ague with him.” 

" (111, sire,” exclaimed the Due do IMaeas, " M‘. Dandre is 
not a man to be accused of treason ! Sire, we have all Ixh'u 
blind, and tlie minister of police has sharetl the general blind- 
ness, that is all.” 

"Ihit” T— said Villefort, and then suddcuily checking him- 
s(*lf, he was silent ; then he continued, " Your ])ardon, sire,” he 
said, bowing, " my zeal carried me away. Will your majesty 
deign to excuse me ? ” 

“ Speak, sir, speak boldly,” replied Louis. " You alone fore- 
warned us of the evil ; now try and aid us with the remedy.” 

" Sire,” said Villefort, " the usurper is detested in the south ; 
and it seems to me that if he ventured into the south, it would 
be easy to raise Languedoc and Frovence against him.” 

"Yes, assuredly,” replied the minister; "but he is advaii- 
cing by Gap and Sistcron.” 
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“Advancing — he is advancing ! ” said Louis XVIII. “ Is he 
then advancing on Paris ? ” The minister of police ma^htained 
a silence which was equivalent to a com])lete avowal. 

“And Dauphiiid, sir?” inquired the king, of Villefort. 
“ Do you think it possible to rouse that as well as Provence ? ” 
“ Sire, I am sorry to tell your majesty a cruel fact ; but the 
feeling in Dauphine is quite the rever.se of that in Provence 
or Languedoc. The mountaineers are Bonapartists, sire.” 

' “Then,” murmured Louis,, “he was well informed. And 
how many men had he with him ? ” 

“ I do not know, sire,” answered the minister of police. 

. “ What, you do not .know ! Have you neglected to obtain 
information on that point ? Of course it is of no consequence,” 
lie added, with a withering smile. 

“ Sire, it was impossible to learn \ the despatch simply stated 
the fact of the landing and the route taken by the usui;per.” 

‘•And how (lid this despatch reach you?” inquired the king. 
The minister bowed his head, and Avhile a deep color over- 
spread his cheeks, he stammered out, — 

“ By the telegi-aph, sire.” — Louis XVIII. advanced a step, 
and folded his arms over his chest as Napoleon would have done. 

“ So then,” ho exclaimed, turning pale with anger, “ seven 
conjoined and allied armies overthrew that man. A miracle 
of heaven replaced me on the throne of my fathers after five- 
and-twenty years of exile. I have, during those tive-and- 
twenty years, spared no pains to understand the people of 
France and the interests which were confided to me ; and now, 
when I see the fruition of my wishes almost within reach, the 
power I hold in my h.-mds bursts, and shatters n'le to atoms I ” 
“ Sire, it is fatality ! ” murmured the minister, feeling that 
the pressure of circumstances, however light a thing to destiny, 
was too much for any human strength to endure. 

“ What our enemies say of us is then tnxe. We have learnt 
nothing, forgotten nothing ! If I were betrayed as he was, 1 
would console myself ; but to in the midst of persons ele- 
vated by myself to places of honor, who ought to watch over 
me more carefully than over themselves, — for my fortune is 
theirs — before me they were nothing — after me thejr will 
be nothing, and perish miserably from incapacity — ineptitude ! 
Oh, yes, sir, you arc right — it is fatality ! ” 

The minister quailed before this outburst of sarcasm. M. de 
Blacas wiped the moisture from his brow. Villefort smiled 
within himself, for he felt his increased imfiortance. 

“ To fall,” continued King Louis, who at the first glance had 
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sonnded the abyss oft which the monarchy hiuig suspended, — 
<‘to fall, and learn of that fall by telegraph! Oh, 1 would 
rather mount the scaffold of my brother, Louis XVI., than 
tlms descend the staircase at the Tuilcries driven away by 
ridicule. Ridicule, sir-^inrhy, you know not its power in 
France, and yet you ought to know it I ” 

“ Sire, sire,” murmured the minister, “ for juty’s” — 

“ Approach, M. de Villefort,” resumed the king, addi’essing 
the young man, who, motionless and breatliless, was listening 
to a conversation on which depended the destiny of a kingdom. 
“Approach, and tell monsieur that it is possible to know 
beforehand all that ho has not known.” 

“Sire, it was really impossible to learn secrets which that 
man concealed fi-om all the world.” 

“ Really imjiossible ! Yes — that is a great word, sir. Un- 
fortunately, there are great words, as there* are great men ; 
I have measured them. Really impossible for a minister who 
has an office, agents, spies, and fifteen hundred thousand francs 
For secret service money, to know what is going on at sixty 
leagues from the coast of France! Well, then, see, here is a 
gentleman who had none of these resources at his disposal — 
a gentleman, only a simple magistrate, who leanied more than 
you with all your police, and who would have savtid my crown, 
if, like you, he had the power of directing a telegraph.” The 
look of the minister of police was turned with concentrated 
.sjnte on Villefort, who bent his head in modest triumph. 

“ I do not mean that for you, Blacas,” continued Louis 
XVlIl. ; “for if you have discovered nothing, at least you 
have had the good son.se to persevere in your suspicions. Any 
other than yourself would have considered the disclosure of 
.M. de Villefort insignificant, or else dictated by venal ambi- 
tion.” These words were an allusion to the sentiments which 
the minister of police had uttered with so much confidence an 
liour before. 

Villefort understood the king’s intent. Any other person 
would, perhaps, have been overcome by such an intoxicating 
draught of praise ; but he feared to make for himself a mort<al 
enemy of the police minister, althoug:h he saw that Uandrd 
was irrevocably lost. In fact, the minister, who, in the pleni- 
tude of his power, had been unable to unearth Uapoleon’s 
secret, might in despair at his own downfall interrogate Dantes 
ai^ so lay bate the motives of Villefort’s plot. Resizing this, 
Villefort edme to the rescue of the crest-f^en minister, instead 
of aiding to crush him. 
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Sire,” said Villefort, “ the suddenness' of this event must 

S rove to your majesty that the issue is in the hands ot Provi- 
ence ; what your majesty is pleased to attribute to me as pro- 
found perspicacity is simply owing to chance, and I have 
profited by that chance, like a good and devoted sei'vant — 
that’s all. Do not attribute to me more than I deserve, sire, 
that your majesty may never have occasion to recall the first 
opinion you have been pleased to form of me.” The minister 
of police thanked the young man by an eloquent look, and 
Villefort understood that he had succet'ded in his design; that 
is to say, that without forfeiting the gratitude of the king, he 
had made a friend of one on whom, in case of necessity, he 
might rely. 

“ ’Tis well,” resumed the king. “ And now, gentlemen,” he 
continued, turning towards M. de Blacas and the minister of 
police, “1 have no furtlier occasion for you, and you may 
retire ; what now remains to do is in the depailiment of the 
minister of war.” 

“ Fortunately, sire,” said M. de Blacas, “ we can rely on the 
army; your majesty knows how every report confirms their 
loyalty and attachment.” 

“ Do not mention reports, duke, to me, for I know now what 
confidence to place in them. Yet, speaking of reports, baron, 
what have you learned with regard to the affair in the Kue 
Saint- Jacques ? ” 

“ The affair in the Rue Saint-Jacques ! ” exclaimed Ville- 
fort, unable to repress an exclamation. 'J’lien, suddenly paus- 
ing, he added, “ Your pardon, .sire ; but my devotion to your 
majesty has made me forget, not the ros))ect 1 have, for 
that is too deeply engraven in my heart, but the rules of 
etiquette.” 

“ Go on, go on, sir,” replied the king ; “ you have to-day 
earned the right to make inquiries here.” 

“ Sire,” interiwsod the minister of police, “ I came a 
moment ago to give your majesty fresh information which I 
had obtained on this head, when your majesty’s attention was 
attracted by the terrible event that has occurred in the gulf, 
and now these facts will cease to interest your majesty.” 

“ On the contrary, sir, — on the contrary,” said Louis XVIII., 
'' this affair seems to me to have a decided connection with that 
which occupies our attention, and the death of General 
Quesnel will, perhaps, put us on the direct track of a great 
internal conspiracy.” At the name of General Quesnel, Ville- 
fort trembled. ^ 
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Everything points to the conclusion, sire,’’ said the minister 
of police, ^^that death was not the result of suicide, as we first 
believed, but of assassination. General Quesnel, it appears, 
had just left a Bonapartist club when he disappeared. An un- 
known person had been with him that morning, and made an 
appointment with him in the Rue Saint-Jacques ; unfortunately, 
the general’s valet, who was dressing his hair at the moment 
when the stranger entered, heard the street mentioned, but did 
not catch the number.” As the police minister related this to 
the king, Villefort, who looked as if his very life hung on the 
speaker’s lips, turned alternately red and pale. Tlie king 
looked towards him. 

“ Do you not think with me, M. de Villefort, that General 
Quesnel, whom they believed attached to the usurper, but who 
was really entirely devoted to me, has j)erislied the victim of a 
Bonapartist ambush ? ” 

“It is probable, sire,” replied Villefort. “But is this all 
that is known ? ” 

“ They are on the track of the man who appointed the meet- 
ing with him.” 

“ On his track ? ” said Villefort. 

“Yes, the servant has given his doscu-iptiou. He is a man 
of from fifty to fifty-two years of age, dark, with black eyes 
covered with shaggy eyebrows, and a thick mustache. He 
was dressed in a blue frock-t3oat, buttoned up to the chin, and 
wore at his button-hole the rosette of an ofli(?er of the Legion 
of Honor. Yesterday a person exactly corresponding with 
this description was follow(?d, but he was lost sight of at the 
corner of the Rue do la frussieniie and the Rue Coq-Heron.” 
Villefoi*t leaned on the back of an arnwhair, for as the minis- 
ter of police went on s])eaking he felt his legs bend under him; 
but when he learned that the unknown liacl escaped the vigi- 
lance of the agent who followed him, ho breathed again. 

Continue to seek for this man, sir.” said the king to the 
minister of police ; “ for if, as 1 am all but convinced, (General 
Quesnel, who would have been so useful to us at this moment, 
has been murdered, his assassins, Bonapartists or not, shall be 
cruelly punished.’' It required all Villefoi*t’s coolness not to 
betray the terror with which this declaration of the king 
inspired him. 

“How strange,” continued the king, with some asperity; 
“ the police think that they have disposed of the whole matter 
when they tfay, ^ A murder has been committed,’ and especially 
so when thev can add, ^ And we are on the track of the guilty 
persons.’ ” 
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“ Sire, your majesty will, 1 trust, be amply satisfied on this 
point at least.” ’ 

« We shall see. I will no longer detain you, M. de Villefort, 
for yon must be fatigued after so long a journey ; go and rest. 
Of course you stopped at your father’s ? ” A feeling of faint- 
ness came over Villefort. 

“ No, sire,” he replied, “ I alighted at the Hdtel de Madrid, 
in the Rue de Tournon.” 

“ But you lifive seen him ? ” — “ Sire, I went straight to the 
Duo do Blaoas.” 

“ But you will see him, then ? ” — “ I think not, sire.” 

“Ah, I forg(rt,” said Louis, smiling in a manner. which 
proved that all these questions were not made without a 
motive ; “ I forgot you and M. Noiitior are not on the best 
terms possilde, and that is another sacrifice made to the royal 
cause, and for which you should be recompensed.” 

“ Sire, the kindness your majesty deigns to evince towards 
me is a recompense which so far surpasses my utmost ambition 
that I have nothing moi-e to ask for.” 

“ Never mind, sir, Ave will not forget you ; make your mind 
easy. In the meanwhile ” (the king here detached the cross 
of the Legion of Honor which he usually Avore over his bine 
coat, near the cross of St. Louis, alwve the order of Notre- 
Dame-du-Mout-Carrael and St. Lazare, and gave it to A’’illefort) 
— “ in the raeanw'hile take this cross.” 

“Sire,” said Villefort, “your majesty mistakes; this is an 
officer’s cross.” 

“Ma foi,” said Louis XVllI., “take it, such as it is, for I 
have not the time to procure you another. Blacas, let it be 
your care to see that the brevet is made out and sent to M. de 
Villefort.” Villefort’s eyes were filled with tears of joy and 
pride ; he took the cross and kissed it. 

“ And now,” he said, “ may 1 impure what are the orders 
with which your majesty deigns to honor me ? ” 

“ Take what rest you require... and remember that if you are 
not able to servh me here in Paris, you may be of the greatest 
service to me at Marseilles.”. 

“Sire,” replied Villefort, bowing, “in an hour I shall have' 
quitted Paris.” 

“ Go, sir,” said the king ; “ and should I forget you (kings’ 
memories are short), do not be afraid to being yourself to my 
recollection. Baron, send for the 'minister of war. Blacas, 
remain.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said the minister of police to Villefort, as they 
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hft thg Tuileries, “you entered by luck’s door — your iortune 
is made.” 

•• Will it be, long first ? ” mattered Villefort, saluting the 
minister, whose career was ended, and looking a^ut him for a 
iiackney-coach. One passed at the moment, which he hailed ; 
he gave his address to the driver, and springing in, threw him- 
self on the seat, and gave loose to dreams of ambition. 

Ten minutes afterwards Yillefoi't reached his hotel, ordered 
horses to be ready in two hours, and- asked to have his lu-eak- 
fast brought to him. He was about to begin his repast when 
the sound of the bell rang sharp and loud. The valet opened 
tlie door, and Villefort heard some one speak his name. 

“ Who could know that T was here already ? ” said the young 
man. The valet entered. 

“ Well,” said Villefort, “ what is it ? — Who rang ? — Who 
a.sked for me ? ” 

“ A stranger who will not send in his name.” 

“ A stranger who will not send in his name ! W^hat can he 
want with me ? ” 

“ He wishes to speak to you.” 

“ Tome?” — “Yes.” 

“ Did he mention my name ? ” — “ Yes.” 

“What sort of person is he?” — “Why, sir, a man of 
about fifty.” 

“ Short or tall ? ” — “ About your own height, sir.” 

“Dark or fair?” — “Dark, — very dark; with black eyes, 
black hair, black eyebrows.” . 

‘•'And how dressed?” asked Villefort quickly. — “in a 
blue frock-coat, buttoned up close, decorated with the Legion 
of Honor.” 

‘ it is he ! ” said Villefort, turning pale. 

“ Kh, pardieu,” said the individual whose description we 
liave twice given, entering the door, ••' what a great deal of 
<'<.*i-emony ! Is it the custom in Mai-seilles for sous to kccj» 
their fathers waiting in their anterooms ? ” 

“ Father ! ” ciied Yillefoi't, “ then 1 was not deceived ; I felt 
sure it must be you.” 

“ Well, then, if you felt so sure,” replied the new-comer, 
putting his cane in a corner and his hat on a chair, “ allow me 
to say, my dear Gerard, that it was not very filial of you to 
keep me waiting at the door.” 

“ Leave ys, Germain,” said Villefort. The servant quitted 
the apartment with evident signs of astonishment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FATHER AND SON. 

M. Noirtier — for it was, indeed, he who entered — looked 
after the servant until the door was closed, and then, fearing, 
no doubt, that he might be overheard in the antechamber, he 
opened the door again, nor was the precaution useless, as ap- 
peared from the rapid retreat of Germain, who proved tliat he 
was not exempt from the sin which ruined our first parents. 
M. Noirtier then too’c tlie trouble to close and bolt the ante- 
chamber door, then that of the bed-chamber, and then extended 
his hand to Villefort, who had followed all his motions with 
surprise which he could not conceal. 

“ Well, now, my^ dear Gerard,” said he to the young man, 
with a very significant look, “ do you know, you seem as if 
you were not very glad to see me 't ” 

“ My dear father,” said Villefort, “ I am, on the contrary, 
delighted; but I so little expected your visit, that it has 
somewhat overcome me.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” replied M. Noirtier. seating himself, 
“I might say the same thing to you, when you announce to 
me your wedding for the 28th of Pebruary, and on the 3rd of 
March you turn up here in Paris.” 

“ And if I liave come, my dear father,” said G6rard, drawing 
closer to M. Noirtier, “do not complain, for it is for you that 
I came, and my journey will be your salvation.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said M. Noirtier, stretching himself out at 
his ease in the chair. “ Really, pray tell me all about it, for 
it must be interesting.” 

“ Father, you have heard speak of a certain Bonapartist club 
in tlie Rue Saint Jacques ? ” 

“ No. 53 ; yes, I ain vice-president.” 

“ Father, your coolness makes me shudder.” 

“ Why, my dear boy, when a man has been proscribed by 
the mountaineers, has esca})ed from Paris in a nay-cart, been 
hunted over the plains of Bordeaux by Robespierre’s blood- 
hounds, he becomes a(;customed to most things. But go on, 
what alxmt the club in the Rue Saint-Jacques ?” 

“ Why, they induced General Quesnel to go there, and Gen- 
eral Quesnel, who quitted his own house at nine o’clock in the 
evening, was found the next day in the Seine.” 

“ And who told you this fine story ? ” — “ The king himself.” 
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“ Well, then, in return for your story,” continued Noirtier, 
“ 1 will tell you another.” 

“My dear father, I think I already know what you are 
about to tell me.” 

“ Ah, you liave heard of the landing of the emperor ? ” 

“ Not so loud, father, I entreat of you — for your own sake 
as well as mine. Yes, I heard this news, and knew it even be- 
fore yoii eould ; for three days ago I j>ostc(1 from Marseilles to 
Paris with all possible speed, half-desperate at the enforced 
delay.” 

“ Three days ago ? You are crazy. IV'^hy, three days ago 
tlic emperor had not landed.” — “ No matter; T was aware of 
his intention.” 

“ How did you know almut it ? ” — “ Jly a letter addressed 
to you from the Island of Elba.” 

“ To me ? ” — “ To you ; and which I discovered in the 

{ )Ooket-book of the. messenger. Had that letter fallen into the 
lands of another, you, my dear father, would probably ere 
this have been shot.” Vilicfort’s father laughed. 

“ Come, com(‘,” said he, “will the llestoration adopt impe- 
rial metliods so promptly V Shot, my dear boy ? What an 
idea ! Where is the letter you speak of ? I know you 
too well to suppose you would allow such a thing to pass 
you.” 

“I burnt it, for fear that even a fragment should remain; for 
that letter must have led to your condemnation.” 

“And the destruction of your future prospects,” replied 
Noirtier; “yes, I can easily comprehend that. But J have 
nothing to fear while 1 have you to protect me.” 

“ I do better than that, sii’ — I save you.” 

“ Y'ou do ? why, 1 ‘eally, the thing becomes moi’C and more 
dramatic — explain yourself.” 

“ I must refer again to the club in the Rue Saiut-Jacques.” 

“ It appears tliat this club is rather a bore to the police. 
Why didn’t they search more vigilantly ? they would have 
found ” — 

“They have not found; but they are on the track.” 

“Yes, that’s the usual phrase; 1 am quite familiar with it. 
When the police is at fault, it declares that it is on the track ; 
and the government patiently awaits the day when it comes to 
say, with a sneaking air, that the track is lost.” 

“Yes, but^ they have found a corpse ; the general has been 
killed, and in all countries they call that a murder.” 

“ A murder do you call it ? why, there is nothing to prove 
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ifliat the general was murdered. People are found evei'y day 
in the Seine, having thrown themselves in, or havidg been 
drowned from not knowing how to swim.” 

“Father, you know very well that the general was not a 
man to drown himself in despair, and people do not bathe in 
the Seine in the month of January. No, no, do not be de- 
ceived ; this was murder in every sense of the word.” 

, “ And who thus designated it ?” — “ The king himself.” 

“ The king ! I thought he was philosopher enough to allow 
that there was no murder in politics. In politics,* my dear fel- 
low, you know, as well as I do, there are no men, but ideas — 
no feelings, but interests ; in politics we do not kill a man, we 
only i-emove an obstacle, that is all. Would you like to know 
how matters have progressed ? Well, I will tell you. It was 
thought reliance might be placed in General Quesi'.el ; he was 
recommended to us from the Island of Elba ; one of us went to 
him, and invited him to the Riie Sainttfacques, where he 
Would find some friends. He came there, and the jdan was 
unfolded to him for leaving Elba, the projected landing, etc. 
When he had heard and comprehended all to the fullest 
extent, he replied that he was a royalist. Then all looked at 
each other, — he was made to take an oath, and did so, but with 
such an ill grace that it was really tcjnpting Providence to 
swear him, and yet, in s|)ite of that, the goner.al was allowed 
to depart free — perfectly free. Yet he did not return home. 
What could that mean ? wliy, my dear fellow, that on leaving 
us he lost hjs way, that’s all. A murder ? really, Villefort, 
you surprise me. You, a deputy procureur, to found an accu- 
sation on such bad premises ! Did I ever say to you, when 
you were fulfilling your character as a royalist, and cut off the 
head of one of my party, ‘ My son, you have committed a mur- 
der ? ’ No, I said, ‘ Very well, sir, you have gained the vic- 
tory ; to-morrow, perchance, it will be our turn.’ ” 

“ But, father, t^e care ; when our turn comes, our revenge 
will be sweeping.” 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“ You rely on the usurper’s return '{ ” “ We do.” 

“ You are mistaken ; he will not advance two leagues into 
the interior of France without being followed, tracked, and 
caught like a wild beast.” 

“ My dear fellow, the emperor is at this moment on the way 
to Grenoble; on the 10th or 12th he will be at Lyons, and on 
the 20th or 25th at Paris.” 

“ The people will rise.” — 


“ Yes, to go and meet him.” 
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<<Hehas but a handful of men with him, and armies will 
be desj^tched against him.” 

“Yes, to escort him into the capital. Really, my dear 
G4rard, you are but a child ; you think yourself •\^ell informed 
because the telegraph has told you, three days after the laud- 
ing, ‘ The usurper has landed at Cannes with several men. 
He is pursued.’ But where is he ? what is he doing ? You 
do not know at all ; and in this way they will chase him to 
Paris, without drawing a trigger.” 

“ Grenoble and Lyons are faithful cities, and will oppose to 
him an impassable barrier.” 

“ Grenoble will open her gates to him with enthusiasm — all 
Lyons will hasten to welcome him. Believe me, we are as 
well informed as you, and our police are as good as your own. 
Woxdd you like a proof of it ? well, you wished to conceal 
your journey from me, at)d yet I knew of your arrival half an 
liour after you had passed the barrier, ^'ou gave your direc- 
tion to no one but your postilion, yet I have your address, and 
in proof I am hero the very instant you are going to sit at 
table. Ring, then, if yon please, for a second knife, fork, and 
idate, and we will dine together.” 

“Indeed!” replied Villefort, looking at his father with 
astonishment, “ you really do seem very well informed.” 

“ Eh ? the thing is simple enough. Von who are in ]»ower 
have only the means that money produces — we w'ho are in 
expectation, have those which devotion prompts.” 

“ Devotion ! ” said Villefort, with a sneer. 

“ Yes, devotion ; for that is, I believe, the phrase for hope- 
ful ambition.” 

A-iid Villefoyt’s father extended his hand to the bell-rope, 
tosismmon the servant whom his son had not called. Villefort 
caught his arm. 

“ Wait,' my dear father,” said the young man ; “ one word 
more.” 

“Hay, on.” 

“ However stupid the royalist police may be, they do know 
one terrible thing.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ The description of the man who, on the morning of the 
day when General Quesnel disappeared, presented himself at 
Ids house.” 

“ Oh, the mlroirable police have found that out, liave they ? 
A.nd what may be that description ? ” 

“ I^k comjdexion ; hair, eyebrows, and whiskers, black ; 
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blue frock-coat, buttoned up to tlie chin ; rosette of an officer 
of the Legion of Honor in his button-hole ; a hat with wide 
brim, and a caiie.’’ 

A.h, ha, that’s it, is it ? ” said Noirtier ; and why, then, 
have they not laid hands on him ? ” 

Because yesterday, or the day before, they lost sight of 
him at t:ie corner of tlie Rue Coq-Heron.” 

. Didn't [ say that your police were good for nothing ? ” 

Yes ; but they may catch him yet.” 

“ True,” said Noirtier, looking carelessly around him, true, 
if this i)ersou were not on Ins guard, as he is ; ” siiid ho adcletl 
with a smile, lie wHl consequently make a fc‘w changes in his 
personal appearance.” At these words ho rose, aiul jnit off 
liis frock-co it and cravat, wont towards a table on which lay his 
son’s toilet articles, latliered his face, took a razor, and, with 
a firm hand, cut off the compromising whiskers. Villefort 
watched him witli alarm not devoid of admiration. 

His whiskers cut off, Noirtier gave another turn to his hair ; 
took, instead of his bhujk cravat, a colored nccken^hief which 
lay at the top of an open portiiianteau ; put on, in lieu of his 
blue and high-buttoned frock-coat, a coat of Villefort’s of dark 
brown, and cut away in front; tried on before the glass a 
narrow-brimmed hat of his son’s, which aj>pean‘d to fit him 
perfectly, and, leaving liis cane in tlio corner wh(*re he had de- 
posited it, he took Tip a small bamboo switch, cut the air with 
it once or twice, and walked about with that easy swagger 
which was one of his jirincipal characteristics. 

Well,” he said, turning towards his wondering son, w'hen 
this disguise was (jomjdctcd, Tvell, do you think your police 
will recognize me now.” 

^•No, father,” stamnien*d Yillcfort; ‘'at least, 1 hojie not.” 

“And now, my dear boy,” continued Noirtier, “I rely on 
your prudence to remove all the things which I leave in your 
care.” 

“ Oh, rely on me,” said Villefort. 

“ Yes, yes ; and now I believe you are right, and that you 
have really saved my life ; be assured I will return the favor 
hereafter.” Villefort shook liis head. 

“ You are not convinced yet ? ” — “ I hope, at least, that you 
may be mistaken.” 

‘‘Shall you see the king again ? ” — “ Perhaps.” 

“ Would you pass in his eyes for a prophet ? ” — “ Prophets 
of evil are not in favor at the court, father.” 

“True, but some day they do them justice; and supposing 
a second restoration, you would then pass for a great man.” 
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“ Well, what should I say to the king ? ” 

“ Say this to him : ^ Sire, you are deceived as to the feeling 
in France, as to the opinions of the towns, and the prejudices 
of the army; he whom in Paris you call the Corsican ogre, who 
at Nevers is styled the usurper, is already saluted as Bona- 
parte at Lyons, and empei-or at Grenoble. You think he is 
trucked, pursued, captured ; he is advancing as rapidly as his 
own eagles. The soldiers you believe to be dying with hunger, 
worn out with fatigue, ready to desert, gather like atoms of 
snow about the rolling ball as it hastens onward. Sire, go, 
leave France to its real master, to him who acquired it, not by 
purchase, but by right of conquest ; go, sire, not that you incur 
any risk, for your adversary is powerful enough to show you 
mercy, but because it would be humiliating for a grandson of 
Saint Louis to owe his life to the man of Areola, Marengo, 
Austerlitz.’ Tell him this, G6rard ; or, rather, tell him noth- 
ing. Keep your journey a secret ; do not boast of what you 
have come to Paris to do, or have done ; return with all speed ; 
enter Marseilles at night, and your house by the back-door, and 
there remain, quiet, submissive, secret, and, above all, inof- 
fensive ; for this time, I swear to you, wo shall act like power- 
ful men who know their enemies. Go, my son — go, my dear 
Gerard, and by your otedience to my paternal orders, or, if 
you prefer it, friendly counsels, we will keep you in your place. 
Tliis will be,” added Noirtier, with a smile, “ one means by 
which you may a second time save me, if the political balance 
should some day take another tnrn, and cast you aloft while 
liurling mo down. Adieu, my dear Gdmrd, and at your next 
journey alight at my door.” Noirtier left the room when he 
iiad finished, with the same calmness that had chaiacterized • 
him during the whole of this remarkable and trying conversa- 
tion. Villefort, pale and agitated, ran to the window, put 
aside the curtain, and saw him pass, cool and collected, by two 
or three ill-looking men at the corner of the street, who were 
there, perhaps, to arrest a man with black whiskers, and a 
blue frock-coat, and hat with broad brim. 

Villefort stood watching, bi'eathless, until his father had 
disappeared at the Hue Bussy. Then he turned to the various 
articles he had left behind him, put the black cravat and blue 
frock-coat at the bottom of the portmanteau, threw the hat 
into a dark closet, broke the cane into small bits and flung it 
in the fire, put on his travelling-cap, and calling his valet, 
checked with a look the thousand questions he was ready to 
ask, paid his bill, sprang into his carriage, which was ready, 
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learned at Lyons that Bonaparte had entered G-renoble^, and in 
the midst of the tumult which prevailed along the road, at 
length reached Marseilles, a prey to all the hopes and fears 
which enter into the heart of man with ambition and its first 
successes. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

TUB HU-VDRKD DAYS. 

M, Noibtier was a trae prophet, and things progressed 
rapidly, as he had predicted. Every one knows the history 
of the famous return from Elba, a return which was unprece- 
dented in the ^last, and will probably remain without a coun- 
terpart in the future. 

Louis XVlll. mtule but a faint attempt to parry this unex- 
pected blow; the monarchy he had scarcely reconstructed 
tottered on its prcjcarious foundation, and at a sign from the 
omjjeror Ihe incongruous structure of .ancient prejudices and 
new ideas fell to the ground. Villefort, therefore, gained 
nothing save the king's gratitude (which was rather likely to 
injure him at tiie present time) and the cross of the Legion of 
Honor, which he had tlie prudence not to wear, although M. de 
Hlacas had duly forwarded tl)e brevet. 

Napoleon would, douMless, have deprived Villefort of his 
office had it iu)t been for Noirtier, who was all powerful at 
court, and thus the (lirondin of ’9.'} and the Benator.of 180C 
protected him who so lately ha<l been his protector. All 
Villefort’s influence barely enabled him to stifie tlie secret 
Dant&s had so nearly divulged. The king’s pi-ocnreur alone 
was deprived of his office, being susjiected of royalism. 

However, scarcely was the imperial power established — 
that is, scarcely had the emperor re-entered the Tuileries and 
begun to issue orders from the closet into which we have 
introduced* our readers, — he found on the table there Louis 
XVIll.’s half-filleil snuff-box, — scarcely had this occurred 
when Marseilles began, in spite of the authorities, to rokindle 
the fiames of civil war, always smouldering in the south, and 
it required but little to excite the populace to acts of far 
greater violence than the shouts and insults with which they 
assailed the royalists whenever they ventured. abroad. 

Owing to this change, the worthy shipowner became at that 
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moment — we will not say all powerful, because Morrel was a 
priideift and rather a timid man, so much so, that many of the 
most zealous partisans of Bonaparte accused him of modera- 
tion ” — but sufficiently influential to make a demand in favor 
of Dantfis. 

Villefort retained his place, but liis marriage was put 
off until a more favorable opportunity. ' If the emperor re- 
mained on the throne, Gerard required a different alliance to 
aid his career ; if Louis X VIIL returned, the influence of 
M. de Saint-Meran, like his own, could be vastly increased, 
and the marriage be still more suitable. The deputy-])rocureur 
was, tlierefore, the first magistrate of Marseilles, when one 
morning his door opened, and M. Morrel was. announced. 

Any one else would have hastened to receive him ; but Ville- 
fort was a man of ability, and he knew tliis would bo a sign of 
weakness. He made Morrel wait in the antechnmber, although 
he had no one with liim, for the sim])le reason that tlie king’s 
procureur always' makes every one wait, and after passing a 
(piarter of an hour in reading the pajwrs, lie ordered M. Morrel 
to be admitted. 

Morrel expected Villefort would be dejected ; he found him 
as lie had found him six weeks before, calm, firm, and full of 
that glacial jioliteness, that most insurmountable barrier which 
separates the well-bred from the vulgar man. 

He had entered Villefort^s office expecting that the magis- 
trate would tremble at the sight of him ; on tlu> contrary, he 
felt a cold shudder all over him when he saw Villefort sitting 
there with his elbow on his desk, and his head loaning ou his 
hand. He stopped at the door; Villefort gazed at him as if 
he had some difficulty in recognizing him ; then, after a brief • 
interval, during which the honest shipowner turned his hat in 
his iiands, — 

M. Morrel, I believe ? said Villefort. — “ Ves, sir.” 

Come hearer,” said the magistrate, with a patronizing 
wave of the hand, “and tell me to what circumstance I owe 
the honor of this visit.” 

“ Ho you not guess, monsieur ? ” asked Morrel. 

“ Not in the least ; but if I can serve you in any way I shall 
be delighted.” • 

“ Everything depends on you.” — “ Explain yourself, pray.” 

“Monsieur,” said Morrel, recovering his assurance as he 
proceeded, “ do you recollect that a few days before the landing 
of his majesty the emperor, I canie to intercede for a young 
man, the mate of my ship, who was accused of being con- 

Vol. I — 7 
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cerned in correspondence with the Island of Elba ? What was 
the other day a crime is to-day a title to favor. You then 
served Louis XVIII., and you did not show any favor — it was 
your duty ; to-day you serve Napoleon, and you ought to pro- 
tect him — it is equally your duty ; 1 come, therefore, to ask 
what has become of him ” 

Villefort by a strong effort sought to control himself. " What 
is his name ? ” said he. “Tell me his name.” 

“Edmond Dantes.” 

Villefort would probably have rather stood opposite the 
muzzle of a pistol at five-and-twenty paces than have heard 
this name spoken ; but he did not blanch. 

“ Dantes,” repeated he, “ Edmond Dantds.” — “ Yes, mon- 
sieur.” Villefort opened a large register, then went to a table, 
from the table turned to his registers, and then, turning to 
Morrel, — 

“ Are you quite sure yon are not mistaken, monsieur ? ” said 
he, in the most natural tone in the world. 

JIad Morrel been a more quick-sighted man, or better versed 
in these matters, he would have been surprised at the king’s 
procureur answering him 0 !i such a siibject, instead of refer- 
ring him to the governors of the prison or the prefect of the 
department. But Morrel, disappointed in l)is expectations of 
exciting fear, was conscious only of the other’s condescension. 
Villefort had calculated rightly. 

“No,” said Morrel; “ I am not mistaken. I have known him 
for ten years, the lust four of which he was in my service. 
Do not you recollect, I came about six weeks ago to plead for 
clemency, as I come to-day to plead for jtistice. You received 
me very coldly. Oh, the roysUists were very severe with the 
Bonapaitists in those days.” 

“ Monsieur,” returned Villefort, “ 1 was then a royalist, be- 
cause I believed the Bourbons not only the heirs to the throne, 
but the chosen of the nation. The miraculous return of Napo- 
leon has conqueml me; the legitimate monarch is he who is 
loved by his people.” 

“ That’s right ! ” cried Morrel. “ I like to hear you speak 
thus, and I augur well for Edmond from it.” 

“ Wait a moment,”* said Villefort, turning over the leaves of 
a register ; “ I have it — a sailor, who was about to marry a 
young Catalan girl. I recollect now; it was. a very serious 
charge.” — “ How so ? ” 

“You kuow that when he left here he was taken to the 
Palais de Justice.” — “ Well ? ” 
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I n^atlft my report to the authorities at Paris, and a week 
•if ter he was carried off.” 

“ Carried off ! ” said Morrel. What can they have done 
with him ? ” 

“ Oh, he has been taken to Fenestrelles, to Pignerol, or to 
the Sainte-Margu 4 rite islands. Some line morning he will 
return to take command of yoiir vessel.” 

“ Come when he will, it shall be kept for him. But how is 
it he is not already 1‘etunied ? It seems to me the first care 
of government should be to set at liberty those who have suf- 
fered for their adherence to it.” 

“ Do not be too hasty, M. Morrel,” replied Villefort. “ The 
order of imprisonment came from high authority, and the 
order for his liberation must ])rocoed from the same source ; 
and, as Napoleon has scarcely been reinstated a fortnight, the 
letters have not yet been forwarded.” 

“But,” said Morrel, “is' there no way of exjtediting all 
these formalities — of releasing him from arrest?” 

“There has been no arrest.” — “How ? ” 

“ It is sometimes essential to government to cause a man’s 
di 8 ap])earanc.e without leaving any traces, so that no v/ritten 
forms or documents may defeat their wishes.” 

“It might be so under the Bourbons, but at 2)rcsent” — 

“It has always been so, my dear Mori’el, since tluj reign of 
Louis XIV. The emperor is more strict in 2)rison disci2)line 
than even Louis himself, and the mimber of j)risoners whose 
names are not on the register is incalculable.” Had Morrel 
even any suspicions, so much kindness would have dis^^elled 
them. 

“ Well, M. de Villefort, how would you advise me to act ? ” 
asked he. 

“ I’etition the minister.” 

“ Oh, I know what that is ; the minister receives two hun- 
dred petitions every day, and does not read three.” 

“ That is true ; but he will read a petition countersigned and 
presented by me.” 

“ And will you undertake to deliver it ? ” 

“ With the greatest pleasure. Dantfis was then guilty, and 
now he is innocent, and it is as much ray duty to free him as 
it was to condemn him.” Villefort thus forestalled any danger 
of an inquiry, which, however improbable it might be, if it 
did take place would leave him defenceless. 

“ But how ^hall I address the minister ? ” 

“Sit down there,” said Villefort, giving up his place to 
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Morrel, “and write what I dictate/’ — ‘fWill you be bo 
good?^’ 

Certainly. But lose no time; we have lost too much 
already.” 

“That is true. Only think what the poor fellow may even 
now be suffering.” Villefort shuddered at the suggestion ; but 
he had gone too far to draw back. Dantds must be crushed to 
gratify Villefort’s ambition. 

Villefort dictated a petition, in which, from an excellent 
intention, no doubt, Dantes’ patriotic services were exaggerated, 
and he was made out one of the most active agents of Napo- 
leon’s return. It v. as evident that at the sight of this docu- 
ment the minister would instantly release him. - The petition 
finished, Villefort read it aloud. 

“ That will do,” said he ; “ leave the rest to me.” 

“ Will the petition go soon ? ” — “ To-day.” 

“ Countersigned by you ? ” — “ The best thing I can do will 
be to certify the truth of the contents of your petition.” And, 
sitting down, Villefort wrote the certificate at the bottom. 

“What more is to be done?” — “I will do whatever is 
necessary.” This assurance delighted Morrel, who took leave 
of Villefort, and hastened to announce to old Dantes that he 
would soon see his son. 

As for Villefort, instead of sending to Paris, he carefully 
preserved the petition that so fearfully compromised Dantes, 
in the hopes of an event that seemed not unlikely, — that is; 
a second restoration. Dantes remained a x>risoner, and heard 
not the noise of the fall of Louis XVIII.’8 throne, or the still 
more tragic destruction of the empire. 

Twice during the Hundred Days had Morrel renewed his 
demand, and twice had Villefort soothed him with promises. 
At last there was Waterloo, and Morrel came no more; he had 
done aU that was in his power, and any fresh attempt would 
only compromise himself uselessly. 

Louis XVII E. remounted the throne; Villefort, to whom 
Marseilles had become filled with remorseful memories, sought 
and obtained the situation of king’s procureur at Toirlouse, and 
a foiiinight afterwards he married Mademoiselle de Saint- 
M^an, whose father now stood higher at court than ever. 

And so Dantes, after the Hundred Days and after Waterloo, 
remain^ in his dungeon, forgotten of earth and heaven. 
Danglars comprehended the full extent of the wretched faiiO 
that overwhelmed Dantds; and, when Napoleon ^returned to 
France,- he, after the manner of mediocre minds, termed the 
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coincidence, a decree of Providence.” But when Napoleon 
i-etomea to Paris, Danglars’ heart failed him, and he lived in 
constant fear of Dant6s’ .return on a mission of .vengeance. 
He therefore informed M. Morrel of his wish to quit we sea, 
and obtained a recommendation from him to a Spanish mer> 
chant, into whose service he entered at the end of March, that 
is, teii or twelve days alter Napoleon’s return.. He then left 
W Madrid, and was no more heard of. 

Fernand miderstood nothing ' except that Dantes was 
absent. What had become of him he cared not to inquire. 
Only, during the respite the absence of his rival afforded him, 
he reflected, partly on tlie means of deceiving Merc6dds as to 
the cause of his absence, partly on plans of emigration and 
aMuction, as from time to time he sat sad and motionless on 
the summit of Cape Pharo, at the spot from whence Marseilles 
and the Catalans are visible, watching for the apparition of a 
young and handsome man, who wiis for him also the messenger 
of vengeance. Fernand’s mind was made up ; he would shoot 
Uaiitds, and then kill himself. . But Fernand was mistaken ; a 
man of his disposition' never kills himself, for he constantly 
hopes. 

During this time the empire made its last conscription, and 
every man in Franco capable of bearing arms rushed to pbey 
the summons of the emperor. Feniand dejmrted with the 
rest, bearing with him the terrible thought that while he was 
away his rival would perhaps return and marry Merc^dds. 
Had Fernand really meant to kill himself, he would have done 
so when he parted from Merc6d6s. His devotion, and the 
compassion he showed for her misfortunes, produced the effect 
they always produce on noble minds — Merc^dfts had always 
had a sincere regard for Fernand, and this was now strength- 
ened by gratitude. 

“ My brother,” said she as she placed his knapsacfk on his 
shoulders, “ be careful of yourself, for if you are killed, I shall 
be alone in the world.” These words carried a ray of hope 
into Fernand’s heart. Should Dantds not return, MercSdds 
might one day be his. 

Metc^dds was left alone face to face with the vast plain 
that had never seemed so barren, and the sea that had 
never seemed so vast. Bathed in tears she wandered almut 
the Catalan village. Sometimes she stood mute and motion- 
iess as a statpe, looking towards Marseilles, at other times 
gazing on the ssa, and debating as to whether it were not 
better to ckst herself into the abyss of the ocean, and thus 
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end Hei woes. It was not w^t of courage that prevents her 
putting this resolution into execution ; but her religious feel- 
ings came to her aid and saved her. Caderousse was, like 
Fernand, enrolled in the army, but, being married and eight 
years older, he was merely sent to the frontier. Old Dantds,- 
who was only sustained by hope, lost all hope at Napoleon’s 
downfall. Five months after he had been separated from his 
son, and almost at the hour of his arrest, he breathed his last 
in Merc6d6s’ arms. M. Morrel paid the expenses of his funeral, 
and a few small debts the poor old man had contracted. 

There was more than benevolence in this action ; there was 
courage; the sov.th was aflame, and to assist, even on his 
death-bed, the father of so dangerous a Bonapartist as Dantes, 
was stigmatized as a crime. 


CHAPTER Xiy. 

THE TWO PBI80NEB8. 

A TBAB after Louis XYlII.’s restoration, a visit was made 
by the inspector-general of prisons. Dantds in his cell heard 
the noise of preparation, — sounds that at the depth where he 
lay would have been inaudible to any but the ear of a prisoner, 
who could hear the plash of the drop of water that every hour 
fell from the roof of his dungeon. He guessed something 
uncommon was passing among the living; but he had so long 
ceased to have any intercourse with the world, that he looked 
upon himself as dead. 

The -inspector visited, one after another, the cells and dun- 
geons of several of the prisoners, whose good behavior or 
stupidity recommended them to the clemency of the govern- 
ment. He inquired how they were fed, and if they had any 
request to make. The universal response was, that the fare 
was detestable, and that they wanted to be set free. 

The inspector asked if they had anything else to ask for. 
They shook their heads. What could they desire beyond their 
liberty ? The inspector turned smilingly to the governor. 

‘*1 do not know what reason government can assign for 
these useless visits ; when you see one prisoner, you see all,— 
always the same ^ing,' — iU fed and innocent. Are there vq 
others?” 
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<< Yes ; the dangerous and mad prisoners are in the duitgcons.” 

«jiet us visit them,” said the inspector with an air of 
fatigue. We must play the farce to the end. Let us see the 
dimgeons.” 

«Let us first send for two soldiers,” said the governor. 
<-'The prisoners sometimes, through mere uneasiness of life, 
and in order to be sentenced to death, commit acts of useless 
violence, and you might fall a victim.” 

“ Take all needful precautions,” replied the inspector. 

Two soldiers were accordingly sent for, and the inspector 
descended a stairway, so foul, so humid, so dark, as to be 
loathsome to sight, smell, and respiration. 

“ Oh,” cried the inspector, “ who can live here ? ” 

“ A most ' dangerous conspirator, a man we are ordered to 
keep the most strict watch over, as he is daring and resolute.” 

“ He is alone ? ” — “ Certainly.” 

“ How long has he been thbre ? ” — “ Ifeivrly a year.” 

" Was he placed here when ho first arrivetl ? ” — “ No; not 
until he attempted to kill the tnrnkey, who took his food to 
liim.” 

“ To kill the turnkey ? ” — "Yes, the very one who is light- 
ing us. Is it not true, Antoine ? ” asked the governor. 

" True enough ; he wanted to kill me ! ” returned the turnkey. 

“ He must be mad,” said the inspector. 

“He is worse than that, — he is a. devil 1” returned the 
turnkey. 

“ Shall I complain of him ? ” demanded the inspector. 

“ Oh, no ; it is useless. Besides, he is almost mad now, and 
in another year he will be quite so.” 

“ So much the bettor for him, — ho will suffer less,” said 
the inspector. He was, as this remark shows, a man full of 
philanthropy, and in every w'ay fit for his office. 

“You are right, sir,” replied the governor; “and this 
remark proves that you have deeply considered the subject. 
Xow we have in a dungeon about twenty feet distant, and to 
which you descend by another stair, an abb6, formerly leader 
of a party in Italy, who has been here since 1811, and in 1813 
he went mad, and the change is astonishing. He used to weep, 
he now laughs ; he grew thin, he now grows fat. You had 
better see him, for his madness is amusing.” 

“ I will see them both,” returned the inspector ; “ I must 
ronscientiously perform my duty.” This was the inspector’s 
<irst vimt; Le wished to display his authority. 

“ Let us visit this one first,” added he. 
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all meajis,” replied the governor; and he signed to the 
turnkey to open the door. At the sound of the key turning in 
the lock, and the creaking of tiie hinges, Dantos, who was 
crouched in a corner of the dungeon, whence he could see the 
ray of light that came through a narrow iron grating above, 
raised his head. Seeing a stranger, escorted by two turnkeys 
holding torches and accompanied by tw’o soldiers, and to whom 
the governor spoke bareheaded, Dant6s, who guessed the truth, 
and that the moment to address himself to the superior authoiv 
ities was come, sprang forward with clasped hancm. 

The soldiers interposed their bayonets, for they thought that 
he was about to attack the inspector, and the latter recoiled 
two or three steps. Dantos saw that he was looked upon as 
dangerous. Then, infusing all the humility he possessed into 
his eyes and voice, he addressed the inspector, and' sought' to 
inspire him with pity. 

The inspector listened attentively ; then, turning to th'e gov> 
emor, observed, “He will become religious — he is already 
more gentle; he is afraid, and retreated before the bayonets — 
madmen are not afraid of anything; I made some curious 
observations on this at Gharenton.”^ Then, turning to the 
prisoner, “ Wliat is it you want ? ” said he. 

“I want to know what crime I have committed — to be 
tried ; and if I am guilty, to be shot ; if innocent, to be set at 
liberty.” 

“ Are you well fed ? ” sjiid the inspector. 

“ I believe so ; I don’t know ; it’s of no consequence. What 
matters really, not only to me, but to officers of justice and 
the king, is that an innocent man should languish in prison, 
the victim of an infamous denunciation, to die here cursmg his 
executioners.” 

“You are very humble to-day,” remarked the governor; 
“you are not so always ; the other day, for instance, when you 
tried to kill the turnkey.” 

“ It is true, sir,- and I beg bis pardon, for he has always 
been very good to me ; but I was mad.” 

“ And you are not so any longer ? ” 

“ No ; captivity has subdued me — I have been here so long.” 

“ So long ? — When were you arrested, then ? ” asked the 
inspector. 

“ The 28th of February, 1815, at half-past two in the afteiv 
noon.” 

“ To-day is the 30th of July, 1816, — why it is but seventeen 
months.” 
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^'Onlgr wven^en months/’ replied Dantds. "Oh, you do 
not know what is seventeen months in prison ! seventeen 
ages ratW, especially to a man who, like me, had arrived at 
the summit of his ambition —to a man, who, like me, was on 
the point of marrying a woman he adored, who saw an honor- 
able career opened before him, and who loses all in an instant 
— who sees his prospects destroyed, and is ignorant of the 
fate of his affianced wife, and whether his aged father be stiH 
living! Seventeen months captivity to a sailor accustomed 
to the boundless ocean, is a worse punishment than human 
crime ever merited. Have pily on me, then, and ask for me, 
not indulgence, but a trial; not pardon, but a verdict — atrial, 
sir, I ask only for a trial ; that, surely, cannot be denied to 
one who is accused.” 

" We shall see,” said the inspector ; then, turning to the 
governor,’^ " On my word, the poor devil touches me. You 
must show me the proofs against him.” 

"Certainly; but you will find. terrible charges.” 

"Monsieur,” continued Dantes, "I know it is not in your 
power to release me ; but you can plead for me — you can 
have me tried — and that is all 1 ask. Let me know my 
crime, and the reason why I was condemned. Uncertainly- is 
worse than all.” 

" Go on with the lights,” smd the inspector. 

" Monsieiir,” cried l)antds, "I can tell by your voice you are 
touched with pity ; tell me at least to hope.” 

" I cannot tell you that,” replied the inspector ; " I can only 
promise to examine into your case.” — " Oh, I am free — then 
I am saved I ” 

" Who arrested you ? ” “ M. Villafort. See him, and hear 

what he says.” 

" M. Yillefort is no longer at Marseilles ; ' he is now at 
Toulouse.” 

" 1 am no longer surprised ' at my detention,” murmured 
Uantds, " since my only protector is removed.” 

“ Had M. de Villefort any cause of personal dislike to you ? ” 

" None ; on the contrary, he was very kind to me.” 

" I can, then, rely on the notes he has left concerning you ? ” 
—"Entirely.” 

" That is well ; wait patiently, then.” Dantes fell on liis 
knees, and pmyed earnestly. The door closed ; but this time 
a fresh iiunatc was left with Dantds — hope. 

"Will you see the register at once,” asked the governor, " or 
proceed to the other cell 't ” 
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«Let tts visit them all,” said, the inspector. once 

went up those stairs, I should never have the courage to come 
down again.” 

Ah, this one is not like the other, and his madness is less 
affecting than this one’s display of reason.” 

“ What is his folly ? ” 

'‘He fancies he possesses an immense treasure. The first 
year he offered government a million of francs for his release ; 
the second, two; the third, three; and so on progressively. 
He is now in his fifth year of ca^jtivit^ ; he will ask to speak 
to you in private, and offer you five millions.” 

“ How curious ! — what is his name ? ” — “ The Abb4 Faria.” 

“ No. 27,” said the inspector. 

“ It is here ; unlock the door, Antoine.” The turnkey obeyed, 
and the inspector gazed curiously into the chamber of the "mad 
abb6.” 

In the centre of ,the cell, in a circle traced with a fragment 
of plaster detached from the wall, sat a man whose tattered 
garments scarcely covered him. He was drawing in this circle 
geometrical lines, and seemed as much absorbed in his problem 
as Archimedes was when the soldier of Mai'cellus slew him. 

He did not move at the sound of the door, and continued his 
calculations until the flash of the torches lighted up with an 
unwonted glare the sombre walls of his cell ; then, raising his 
head, he perceived with astonishment the number of persons 
present. He hastily seized the coverlet of his bed, and wrapped 
it round him. 

“ Wlxat is it you want ? ” said the inspector. 

" I, monsieur,” replied the abb4 with an air of surprise — "I 
want nothing.” 

“ You do not understand,” continued the inspector ; " I am 
sent here by government to visit the prison, and hear the re- 
quests of the prisoners.” 

“ Oh, that is different,” cried the abb4 ; “ and we shall under- 
stand each other, I hope.” • 

“ There, now,” whispered the governor, " it is just as I told 
you.” 

“ Monsieur,” continued the prisoner, “ I am the Abb4 Faria, 
born at Borne. I was for twenty years Cardinal Spada’s secre- 
tary ; I was arrested, why, I know not, toward the beginning 
of the year 1811; since tliien I have demanded my liberty from 
the Italian and French goyernment.” 

"Why from the French government ? ” ' 

"Because I was arrested at Fiombino, and I presume that. 
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like Mil^n and Florence, Fiombino has become the capital of 
some French department/^ 

Ah,” said the inspector, you have not the latest news from 
Italy?” 

<< My information dates from the day on which I was ar- 
rested,” returned the Abb4 Faria ; and as the emperor had 
created the kingdom of Some for his infant son, I presume 
that he has realized the dream of Machiavelli and Caesar] 
Borgia, which was to make Italy a united kingdom.” 

Monsieur,” returned the inspector, “providence has changed 
this gigantic plan you advocate so warmly.” 

“ It is the only means of rendering Italy strong, happy, and 
independent.” 

“ Very possibly ; only I am not come to discuss politics, but 
to inquire if you have anything to ask or to complain of.” 

“ The food is the same as in other prisons, — that is, very 
bad; the lodging is very unhealthful, Vnit, on the Avhole, pas- 
sable for a dungeon ; but it is not that whi(di 1 wish to speak 
of, but a secret 1 have to reveal of the greatest importance.” 

“We are coming to the point,”, whispered the governor. 

“It is for that 1 ‘eason I am delighted to see you,” continued 
the abb6, “ although you have disturbed me in a most impor- 
tant calculation, which, if it succeeded, would possibly change 
Newton’s system. Could you allow me a few words in pri- 
vate.” 

“ What did I tell you ? ” said the governor. 

“ You knew him,” returned the insi)ector witli a smile. 

“ What you ask is impossible, monsieur,” continued he, ad- 
dressing Faria. 

“ But,” said the abb6, “ I would speak to yo\i of a large sum, 
amounting to five millions.” 

The very sum you named,” whispered the inspector in his 
turn. 

“However,” coiitiiuied Faria, seeing that the insjMJCtor was 
about to depart, “it is n(»t absolutely necessary for us to be 
alone ; the governor can be present.” 

“Unfortunately,” said the governor, “T know beforehand 
what you are about to say ; it concerns your treasures, does it 
not ? ” Faria fixed his eyes on him with an expression that 
would have convinced any one else of his sanity. 

“ Of course,” said he ; “ of what else should I speak ? ” 

“ Mr. Inspector,” continued the governor, “ I can tell you the 
story as well as he, for it has been dinned in my ears for the 
last four or .five years.” 
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** That proves,” returned the abb^,, “ that you are lijce those 
of Holy Writ, who having ears hear not, and having eyes see 
not.” 

My dear sir, the government is rich and does not want 
your treasures,” replied the inspector ; “ keep them until you 
are liberated.” The abbe’s eyes glistened ; he seized the 
inspector’s hand. 

“ But what if I am' not liberated,” cried he, “ aud am de- 
tained here until my death ? this treasure will be lost. Had 
not government better profit by it ? 1 will offer six millions, 
and 1 will content myself with the rest, if they will only give 
me my liberty.” 

“ On my word,” said the inspector in a low tone, “ had I not 
been told beforehand tliat this man was mad, 1 should believe 
what he says.” 

“ I am not mad,” I'eplied Faria, with that acuteness of hear- 
ing peculiar to prisoners. “The treasure 1 s])eak of really 
exists, and I offer to sign an agreement with you, in which I 
promise to lead you to the sj.ot Avhero you shall dig ; and if 
1 deceive you, bring me here ag^in, — 1 ask no more.” 

The govenior laughed. “ Is tlie spot far from here ? ” — “A 
hundred leagues.” 

“ It is not ill-])lanned,” said the governor. “ If all the pris- 
oners took it into their heads to travel a hundred leagues, and 
their guardians consented to accompany them, they would have 
a capital chance of e.scaping.” 

“ The sohorae is well known,” said the inspector ; “ and the 
abb4’s plan has not even the merit of originality.” 

Then turning to Faria — “1 inquired if you are well fed ? ” 
said he. 

“ Swear to me,” re])lied Faria, “ to free me if what I tell you 
prove true, and I will stay here while you go to the spot.” 

“ Are you well fed ? ” repeated the inspector. 

“ Monsieur, you run no risk, for, as T told you, I will stay 
here ; so there is no chance of my escaping.” 

“ You do not reply to my question,” replied the inspector 
impatiently. 

“ Nor you to mine,” cried the abb6. “ You will not accept 
my gold ; I will keep it for myself. You refuse me my lib- 
erty ; God will give it me.” And the abb4, casting away his 
coverlet, resumed his place, and continued his calcirlations. 

“ What is he doing there ? ” said the inspector. 

“Counting his treasures,” replied tbe governor. 

Faria replied to this sarcasm with a glance of profound com 
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tempt They went out - The turnkey closed the door behind 
the^* 

“ He was wealthy once, perhaps ? ” said the inspector. 

<< Or dreamed he was, and awoke mad.” 

‘'After all,” said the inspector, “if he had been rich, he 
would not have been here.” So tlie matter ended for the Abb6 
Faria. He remained in his cell, and this visit only increased 
the belief in his insanity. 

Caligula or Hero, those treasure-seekers, those desirers of 
the impossible, would have accorded to the poor wretch, in 
exchange for his wealth, the liberty he so earnestly prayed 
for. But the kiugs of modem times, restrained by the limits 
of mere probability, have neither courage nor desire. They 
fear the ear that hears tlieir orders, and the eye that scrutinizes 
their actions. Formerly they believed themselves sprang from 
Jupiter, and shielded % their birtli; but nowadays they are 
not inviolable. 

It has always been against the policy of despotic govern- 
ments to suffer the victims of their persecutions to reappear. 
As the Inquisition rarely allowed its victims to be seen with 
their limbs distorted and their flesh lacerated by torture, so 
madness is always concealed in its cell, from whence, should 
it depart, it is conveyed to some ghwmy hospital, where tho 
doctor has no thought for man or mind in the mutilated being 
the jailer delivers to him. The very madness of the Abb4 
Faria, gone mad in prison, condemned him to perpetual cap- 
tivity. 

The inspector kept his word with Dantds ; he examined the 
register, and found the following note concerning him : — 


EnMoim DAirrhs. 


Violent Bonapartist; took an active part in the 
return from Elba. 

The greatest watchfulness and care to be ex- 
ercised. 


This note was in a'different hand from the rest, which showed 
that it had been added since his confinement. The inspector 
couhl not contend against this accusation ; he simply wrote, —r 
“ Nothingf to be done.” 

This visit had infused new vigor into Danths ,* he had, till 
then, forgotten the date ; but now, with a fragment of plaster, 
he wrote the date, dOth July, 1816, and made a mark every 
day, in order not to lose his reckoning again. Days and weeks 
passed away, then months — Dantte still waited; he at first ex* 
;>eoted to be freed- in a fortnight. This fortnight expired, he 
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decided that the inspector wonld do nothing until his return 
to Paris, and that he would not reach there until his* circuit 
was finished, he therefore fixed three months ; three months 
passed awaj, then six more. Finally ten months and a half 
had gone by and no favorable change had taken place, and 
Bant^ began to fancy the inspector’s visit but a dream, an 
illusion of the brain. 

. At the expiration of a year the governor was transferred; he 
had obtained charge of the fortress at Ham. He took with 
him several of his subordinates, and amongst them Bantus’ 
jailer. A new governor arrived; it would have been too 
tedious to acquire the names of the prisoners ; he learned their 
numbers instead, liiis horrible place contained fifty cells; 
their inhabitants were designated by the numbers of their cell, 
and the unhappy young man was no longer called Edmond' 
Bantes — he was now number 34. 


CHAPTER XV. 

HITHBEB 34 AND NUMBER 27. 

Bant&s. passed through all the stages of torture natural to 
prisoners in suspense. He was sustained at first by that pride 
of conscious innocence which is the sequence to hope ; then he 
began to doubt his own innocence, which justified in some 
measure the governor’s belief in his mental alienation; and 
then, relaxing his sentiment of pride, he addressed his supplicar 
tions, not to God, but to man. God is always the last resource. 
Unfortunates, who ought to begin with God, do not have any 
hope in him till they have exhausted all other means of deliv- 
erance. 

Bantus asked to be removed from his present dungeon into 
another ; for a change, however disadvantageous, was still a 
change, and would afford him some amusement. He entreated 
to be allowed to walk about, to have fresh air, books, and 
writing materials. His requests were not granted, but he went 
on asking all the same. He accustomed himself to speaking 
to the new jailer, although the latter was, if possible, more 
taciturn than the old one ; but still, to speak to a man, even 
though mute, was something. Bantos spoke for the sake of 
hearing his own voice ; he had tried to speak when alone, but 
the sound of his voice terrified him. Ofton, before his capkiT* 
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ity, Bantte’ mind had revolted at the idea of assemblages of 
prisonefs, made up of thieves, vagabonds, and murderers. He 
now wished to be amongst- them, in order to see some other 
face besides that of his jailer ; he sighed for the galleys, with 
the infamous costume, the chain, and the brand on the shoulder. 
The galley-slaves breathed the fresh air of heaven, and saw 
each other. They were very happy. He besought the jailer 
one day to let him have a companion, were it even the mad 
abb6. 

The jailer, though rough and hardened by the constant sight 
of so much suffering, was yet a man. At the bottom of his 
heart he had often had a feeling of pity for this unhappy young 
man who suffered so; and he laid the request of num^r 34 
before the governor; but the latter sapiently imagined that 
Dantds wished to conspire or attempt an escape, and refused 
his request. Dantes had exhausted all human resources, and 
he then turned to God. 

All the pious ideas that had been so long forgotten, returned; 
he recollected the prayers his mother had taught him, and dis- 
covered a new meaning in every word ; for in pi-osperity prayers 
seem but a mere medley of words, until misfortune comes and 
the unhappy sufferer first imderstands the meaning of the sub- 
lime language in which he invokes the pity of heaven I He 
prayed, and prayed aloud, no longer terrified at the sound of 
his own voice, for he fell into a Sort of ecstasy.* He laid every 
action of his life before the Almiglity, proposed tasks to accom- 
plish, and at the end of every prayer introduced the entreaty 
oftener addressed to man than to God : “ Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive them th.at trespass against us.” Yet in 
spite of his earnest prayers, Dantes remained a prisoner. 

Then gloom settled heavily upon him. Dantds was a man of 
great simplicity of thought, and without education ; he could 
not, therefore, in the solitude of his dungeon, traverae in mental 
vision the history of the ages, bring to life the nations that had 
perished, and rebuild the ancient cities so vast and stupendous in 
the light of the imagination, and that pass before the eye glow- 
ing with celestial colors in Martin’s Babylonian pictures. He 
could not do this, he whose past life was so short, whose pres- 
ent so melancholy, and his future so doubtful. Nineteen years 
of light to reflect upon in eternal darkness ! No distraction 
could come to his aid ; his energetic spirit, that would have 
exulted in thua revisiting the past, was imprisoned like an eagle 
in a cage. He clung to one idea — tliat of his happiness, de- 
stroyed, without apparent cause, by an unheard-of fatality ; he 
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considered and reconsidered this idef^ devoured it (so to speak), 
as the implacable Ugolino devours the skull of Arcbbis^p 
Boger in the Inferno of Dante. 

Bage supplanted religious fervor. Dantds uttered blas- 

E hemies that made his jailer recoil with horror, dashed 
imself furiously against the walls of his prison, wreaked his 
anger upon everything, and chiefly iipon himself, so that the 
least thing, — a grain of sand, a straw, or a breath of air that 
annoyed him, led to paroxysms of fury. Then the letter that 
Yillefort had showed to him recurred to his mind, and every 
line gleamed forth in flery letters on the wf^l like the mme 
tekd upharsin of Belshazzar. He told himself that it was the 
enmity of man, and not the vengeance of heaven, that had thus 

E lunged him into the deepest misery. He consigned his un> 
nown persecutors to the most horrible tortures he could 
imagine, and found them all insuffi,cient, because after torture 
came death, and after death, if not repose, at least the boon of 
unconsciousness. 

By dint of constantly dwelling on the idea that tranquillity 
was death, and if punishment were the end in view other tor- 
tures than death must be invented, he began to reflect on 
suicide. Unhappy he, who, on the brink of misfortune, broods 
over ideas like these ! 

Before him is a dead sea that stretches in azure calm before 
the eye ; but Ift who unwarily ventures within its embrace 
finds himself struggling with a monster that would drag him 
down to perdition. Once thus ensnared,- unless the protecting 
hand of God snatch him thence, all is over, and his struggles 
but tend to hasten his destruction. This state of mental 
anguish is, however, less terrible than the sufferings that pre- 
cede or the pirnishment that possibly will follow. There is a 
sort of consolation at the contemplation of the yawning abyss, 
at the bottom of ^hich lie darkness and obscurity. 

Edmond found some solace in these ideas. All his sorrows, 
all his sufferings, with their train of gloomy spectres, fled from 
his cell when the angel of death seemed about to enter. 
Danths reviewed his past life with composure, and, looking 
forward with terror to his future existence, chose that -middle 
line that seemed to afford him a refuge. 

** Sometimes,” said he, “ in my voyages, when 1 was a man 
and commanded other men, 1 have seen the heavens overcast, 
the sea lage and foam, the storm arise, and, like a monstrous 
bird, beating the two horizons with its wrings. Then I felt 
that mv vessel was a vain refuge, that trembled aiod shook 
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befoK J:he tempest. Soon’the fuiv of the waves and the sight 
of Idle sharp rocks announced the approach of death, and 
death then terrified me, and I used all my skill and intelli- 
gence as a man and a sailor to struggle against the wrath of 
God. But I did so because I was nappy, because I had not 
courted death, because to be cast upon a bed of rocks and sea- 
weed seemed terrible, because I was unwilling that 1, a creature 
made for the service of God, should serve for food to the gulls 
and ravens. But now it is different ; 1 have lost all that bound 
me to life ; deaGi smiles and invites me to repose ; I die after 
my own. manner, I die exhausted and broken-spirited, as 1 fall 
asleep when I have paced three thousand times round my 
cell.” 

No sooner had this idea taken possession of him than he 
became more composed, arranged his couch to the best of his 
power, ate little and slept less, and found existence almost 
supportable, because he ' felt that he could throw it off at 
pleasure, like a worn-out garment. Two methods of self- 
destruction were at his disposal. He could hang himself with 
his handkerchief to the window bars, or refuse food and die 
of starvation. But the first was repugnant to him. Dantes 
had always entertained the greatest horror of pirates, who are 
hung up to the yard-arm ; he would not die by what seemed 
an infamous death. He resolved to adopt the second, and 
began that day to carry out his resolve. Nearly four years 
had passed away ; at the end of the second he had ce^ed to 
mark the lapse of time.. 

Dantes said, “ I wish to die,” and had chosen the manner of 
his death, and fearful of changing his mind, he had taken an 
oath to die. ‘‘When my morning and evening meals are 
brought,” thought he, “ 1 will cast them out of the window, 
and they will think that I have eaten them.” 

He kept his word; twice a day he cast out,- through the 
barred aperture, the provisions his jailer brought him — at 
first gayly, then with deliberation, and M last with regret; 
Nothing but the recollection of his oath gave 'him strength to 
proceed. Hunger made viands once repugnant, now accept- 
able ; he held the plate in his hand for an hour at a time, and 
gazed thoughtfully at the morsel of bad meat, of tainted fish, 
f black and mouldy bread. It was the last yearning for life 
contending with the resolution of despair ; then his dunge^ 
seemed less ^mbre, his prospects less desperate. He was stiU 
young --- he was only four or five and twenty — he had nearly 
fifty years to live. What unforseen events might not open 
voui—a 
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his prison door, and restore him to liberty ? Then het raised 
to his lips the repast that, like a voluntary Tantalus, he refused 
himself ; but he thought of his oath, and he would not break 
It. He persisted until, at last, he had not sufficient strength 
to rise and cast his supper out of the loophole. The next 
morning he could not see or hear ; the jailer feared he was 
dangerously ill. Edmond hoped he was dying. 

’ Thus the day passed away. Edmond felt a sort of stupor 
creeping over him which brought with it a feeling almost of 
content ; the gnawing pain at his stomach had ceased ; his 
thirst had abated ; when ho closed his eyes he saw myriads of 
lights dancing before them like the will-o’-the-wisps that play 
about the marshes. It was the twilight of that mysterious 
country called -Death ! 

Suddenly, about nine o’clock in the evening, Edmond heard 
a hollow sound in the wiUl against whi(di he was lying. 

So many loathsome animals inhabited the prison, that their 
noise did not, in general, awake him ; but whether abstinence 
had quickened his faculties, or whether the noise was really 
louder 4;han usual, Edmond raised . his head and listened. It 
was a continual scratching, as if made by a huge claw, a 
powerful tooth, or some iron instrument attacking the stones.. 

Although weakened, tlie young man’s brain instantly re- 
sponded to the idea that haunts all prisoners — liberty ! It 
seemed to him that heaven bad at length taken pity on him, 
and had sent this noise to warn him on the very brink of the 
abyss. Perhaps one of those beloved ones he had so often 
thought of was thinking of him, and striving to diminish the 
distance that separated them. 

Xo, no, doubtless he was deceived, and it was but one of 
those dreams that forerun death ! 

Edmond still heard the sound. It lasted nearly three hours ; 
he then heard a noi.s6 of something falling, and all was silent. 

Some hours afterwards it began again, nearer and more dis- 
tinct. Edmond was intensely interested. Suddenly the jailer 
entered. 

Eor a week since he had resolved to die, and during the four 
days that he had been carrying out his purpose, Edmond had 
not spoken to tiie attendant, had not answered him when he 
inquired what was the matter with him, and tuiued his &ce 
to the wall when he looked too curiously at him ; but now the 
jailer might hear the noise and put an end to it, and so destroy 
a ray of something like hope that soothed his last moments. ' 

The jailer brought him his breakfast. IXintos raised hlih* 
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self u]^ and began to talk about eveiytliing ; about the bad 

S iality of the food, about the coldness of his dungeon, grum- 
ing and complaining, in order to have an excuse for speaking 
louder, and wearying the patience of his jailer, who out of 
kindness of heart had brought broth and white bread for his 
prisoner. 

Fortunately, he fancied that Dant&s was delirious ; and pla- 
cing the food on the rickety table, he withdrew. Edmond lis- 
tened, and the sound became more and more distinct. 

« There can be no doubt about it,” thought he ; it is some 
prisoner who is striving to obtain his freedom. Oh, if I were 
only there to help him 1 ” Suddenly another idea took posses- 
sion of his mind^ so tised to misfoitune, that it was scarcely 
capable of hope — the idea that the noise was made by work- 
men the governor had ordered to repair the neighboring 
dungeon. 

It was easy to ascertain this ; but how could he risk the 
question? It was easy to call his jailer’s attention to the 
noise, and watch his countenance as he listened ; but might he 
not by this means destroy hopes far more important than the 
short-lived satisfaction of his own curiosity? Unfortunately, 
Edmond’s brain was still so feeble that he could not bend his 
thoughts to anything in particular. 

He saw but one means of restoring lucidity and clearness to 
his judgment. He turned his eyes towards the soup which 
the jailer had brought, rose, staggered towards it, raised the 
vessel to his lips, and drank off the contents with a feeling of 
indescribable pleasure, lie had often heard that shipwrecked 
persons had died through having eagerly devoured too much 
food. Edmond replaced on the table the bread he was about 
to devour, and returned to his couch — he did not wish to die. 
He soon felt that his ideas became again collected — he could 
think, and strengthen his thoughts by reasoning. Then he 
said to hiinself , I must put this to the test, but without compro- 
mising anybody. If it is a workman, I need but knock against 
the wall, and he will cease to work, in order to find out who is 
knocking, and why he does so ; but as his occupation is sanc- 
tioned by the governor, he will soon resume it. If, on the 
contrary, it is a prisoner, the noise I make will alarm him, he 
and not begin again until he thinks every one is 

rose again, but this time his legs did not tremble, 
and his sight was clear ; he went to a comer of his dungeon, 
detached a stone, and with it knocked against the wall where 


will cease, 
.»> 


Edmond 
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the soand came. He struck thrice. At the first the 
sound ceased, as if by magic. 

Edmond listened intently ; an hour passed, two hours passed, 
and no sound was heard from the wall — all was silent there. 

Full of hope, Edmond swallowed a few mouthfuls of bread 
and water, and, thanks to the vigor of his constitution, found 
himself well-nigh recovered. 

. The day passed away in utter silence — night came without 
recurrence of the noise. 

It is a prisoner,” said Edmond joyfully. The night passed 
in perfect silence. Edmond did not close his eyes. 

In the morning the jailer brought him fresh provisions — he 
had already devoured those of the previous day ; he ate these, 
listening anxiously for the sound, walking round and round 
his cell, shaking the iron bars of the loophole, restoring vigor 
and agility to his limbs by exercise, and so preparing himself 
for his future destiny. At intervals he listened to learn if the 
noise had not begun again, and grew impatient at the prudence 
of the prisoner, who did not guess he had been disturbed by a 
captive as anxious for liberty as himself. 

Three days passed — seventy-two long tedious hours which 
he counted off by minutes ! 

At length one evening, as the jailer was visiting him for the 
last time that night, Dantds, with his ear for the hundredth 
time at the wall, fancied he heard an almost imperceptible 
movement among the stones. He moved away, walked up and 
down his cell to collect his thoughts, and then went back and 
listened. 

The matter was no longer doubtful. Something was at work 
on the other side of the wall ; the prisoner had discovered the 
danger, and had substituted a lever for a chisel. 

Encouraged by this di.scovery, Edmund detennined to assist 
the indefatigable laborer. He began by moving his bed, and 
looked around for anything with which he could pierce the 
wall, penetrate the moist cement, and displace a stone. 

He saw nothing, he had no knife or sharp instrument, the 
window grating was of iron, but he had too often assured him- 
self of its solidity. All his furniture consisted of a bed, a 
chair, a table, a pail, and a jug. The bed had iron clamj^s, but 
they were screwed to the wood, and it would have required a 
screw-driver to take them off. The table and chair had noth- 
ing, the pail had once possessed a handle, but that had been 
removed. 

Dantds had but one resource, which was to break the jug, 
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utd wit]) oniB of the sharp fragments attack the walL He let 
tlie jug fall on the floor, and it broke in pieces. 

Dantds concealed two or three of the sharpest fragments in 
his bed, leaving the rest on the floor. The breaking of his 
jug was too natural an accident to excite suspicion. Edmond 
had all the night to work in, but in the darkness he could not 
do much, and he soon felt that he was working against some* 
thing very hard ; he pushed back his bed, and waited for day.. 

All night he heard the subterranean workman, who con- 
tinued to mine his way. Day came, the jailer entered. Dantes 
told him that the jug had fallen from his hands while he was 
drinking, and the jailer went gruinblingly to fetch another, 
without giving himself the trouble to remove the fragments bf 
the broken one. He returned sjjeedily, advised the prisoner 
to be more careful, and departed. 

Dantes heard joyfully the key grate in the lock ; he listened 
imtil the sound of steps died away, and then, hastily displacing 
liis bed, saw by the faint light that peneti-ated into his cell, 
that he had labored uselessly the previous ivening in attack- 
ing the stone instead of removing the plaster that surrounded it. 

The damp had rendered it friable, and Dantds was able to 
break it off — in small morsels, it is time, but at the end of half 
an hour he had sci-aiied oif a handful ; a mathematician might 
have calculated that in two years, supposing that the rock was 
not encountered, a passage twenty feet long and two feet 
broad, might be formed. 

The prisoner reproached himself with not having thus em- 
jiiuyed the hours he had passed in vain hopes, prayer, and 
(lesiK)ndency. During the six years that he had been im- 
])risoued, what miglit he not have accomplished ? 

In three days he had succeeded, with the utmost precaution, 
in removing tlie cement, and exposing the stone-work. The - 
wall was built of rough stones, among which, to give strength 
to the stru^ure, blocks of hewn stone were at intervals im- 
bedded. It was one of tliese he had uncovered, and which he 
must remove from its socket. 

Dantds strove to do this witli his nails, but they were too 
'vvak. The fragments of the jug broke, and after an hour of 
useless toil, he paused. 

Was he to be thus stopped at the beginning, and was he to 
wait inactive until his fellow-workman had coihpleted his task ? 
Suddenly ^an jdea occurred to lum — he smiled, and the per-. 
!i]>imtion dried on his forehead: 

The jailer always brought Dantes' soup in an iron saucepan : 
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this sanoepon contained soup for both prisoners, fo^ Dantds 
had noticed thaMt was either (j,uite full, or half empty, accord- 
ing as the turnkey' gave it to him or to his companion first. 

The Handle of this saucepan was of iron ; Dantds would have 
give ten years of his life in exchange for it. 

The jailer was accustomed to pour the contents of the sauce- 
pan into Dantds’ plate, and Dantds, after eating his soup with 
•a wooden spoon, washed the plate, which thus served for every 
day. Now when evening came Dantds put his plate on the 
ground near the door ; the jailer, as he entered, stepped on it 
and broke it. 

This time he couH not blame Dantds. He was wrong to leave 
it there, but the jailer was wrong not to have looked before 
him. 

The jailer, therefore, only grumbled. Then he looked about 
for something to pour the soup into ; Dantds’ entire dinner 
service consisted of one plate — there was no alternative. 

Leave the saucepan,” said Dantds ; “you can take it away 
when you bring me my breakfast.” This advice was to the 
jailer’s taste, as it spared him the necessity of making another 
trip. He left the saucepan. 

Dantds was beside himself with joy. He rapidly devoured 
his food, and after waiting an hour, lest the jailer should 
change his mind and return, he removed his bed, took the 
handle of the saucepan, inserted the point between the hewn 
stone and rough stones of the wall, and employed it as a lever. 
A slight oscillation showed Dantds that all went well. At the 
end of an hour the stone was extricated from the wall, leaving 
a cavity a foot and a half in diameter. 

Dantds carefully collected the plaster, carried it into the 
eomer of his cell, and covered it with earth. Then, wishing 
to make the best use of his time while he had the means of 
labor, he continued to work without ceasing. At the dawn of 
day he replaced the stone, pushed his bed against the wall, 
and lay down. The breakfast, consisted of a piece of bread ; 
the jailer entered and placed the bread on the toble. 

“ Well, don’t you intend to bring me another plate ? ” said 
Dantds. 

“ No,” replied the turnkey ; “ you destroy everything. First 
you br^ your jug, then you make me break your plate ; if all 
the prisimers followed your example, the government w^d be 
ruined. 1 shall leave you the saucepan, and pour your soup 
into that So for the future I hope you will not be so 
destructive.” 
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Dantes raiMd Iim eyes to heaven and clasped his hands be- 
neath the coverlet. He felt more gratitude fcr the possession 
of this piece of iron than he had ever felt for anything. He 
had noticed, however, that the prisoner on the other side had 
ceased to labor ; no matter, this was a gieater reason for pro- 
ceeding — if his neighbor would not come to him, he would go 
to his neighbor. All day he toiled on untiringly, and by l£e 
evening he had succeeded in extracting ten handfuls of |M^teF 
and fragments of stone. When the hour for his jailer’s 
visit arrived, Dantds straightened the handle of the saucepan 
as well as he could, and placed it in its accustomed place. 
The turnkey poured his ration of soup into it, together with 
the iish — for thrice a week the prisoners were deprived of 
meat. This would have been a method of reckoning time, had 
not HantSs long ceased to do so. Having poured out the soup, 
the turnkey retired. Bantds wished to ascertain whether his 
neighbor had really ceased to work. He listened — aU was 
silent, as it had been for the last three dajrs. Dantds sighed ; 
it was evident that his neighbor distinisted him. However, he 
toiled on all the night without being discouraged ; but after 
two or three hours he encountered an obstacle. The iron made 
no impression, but met with a smooth surface ; Dantes touched 
it, and found that it was a beam. This beam crossed, or rather 
blocked up, the hole Dantds had made ; it was necessary, there- 
fore, to dig above or under it. The unhappy young man had 
not thought of this. “ O my God, my God 1 ” murmured 
he, “I have so earnestly prayed to you, that I hoped my 
y^rayers had been heard. After having deprived me of my 
liberty, after having deprived me of death, after having re- 
called me to existence, my God, have pity on me, and do not 
let me die in despair ! ” 

“ Who talks of God and despair at the same time ? ” said a 
voice that £(.eemed to come from beneath the earth, and, dead- 
ened by the distance, sounded hollow and sepulchral in the 
young man’s ears. Edmond’s hair stood on end, and he rose 
to his knees. 

Ah,” said he, I hear a human voice.” Edmond had not 
heai^ any one speak save his jailer for four or five years ; and 
a jailer is no man to a prisoner — he is a living door, a barrier 
of flesh and blood adding strength to restraints of oak and 
iron. 

“In the name of heaven,”- cried Dantds, “speak again, tiiough 
the sound of your voice terrifies me. Who ate you ? ” 

“ Who are you ? ” said -the voice. 
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“An unhappy prisoni-r,” implied Dantes, who made no 
hesitation in answering. 

“ Of what country ? ” — “A Frenchman.” 

“Your name ? ” — “ Edmond Dantes.” 

“ Your profession ? ” — “A sailor.” 

“ How long have you been here ? ” — “ Since the 28th of 
February, 1816.” 

■ “ Your crime ? ” — “I am innocent.” 

“ But of what are you accused ? ” — “ Of having conspired 
to aid the emperor’s return.” 

“ What I For the emperor’s return ? — the emperor is no 
longer on the thron*', then ? ” 

“He abdicated at Fontainebleau in 1814, and was sent to 
the Island of Elba. But how long have you been here that 
you are ignorant of all this ? ” — “ Since 1811.” 

Dantes shuddered ; this man had been four years longer 
than himself in prison. 

“Do not dig any more,” said the voice; “only tell me how 
high up is your excavation ? ” — “On a level with the floor.” 

“ How is it concealed ? ” — “ Behind my bed.” 

“ Has your bed been moved since you have been a prisoner ? ” 
~«No.” 

“ What does your chamber open on ? ” — “A corridor.” 

“And the corridor ? ” — “On a court.” 

“ Alas ! ” murmured the voice. 

“ Oh, what is the matter ? ” cried Dantes. — “I have made 
a mistake owing to an error in' my plans. I took the wrong 
angle, and have come out fifteen feet from where I intended. 
I took the wall you are mining for the outer wall of the 
fortress.” 

“But then you would be close to the sea?” — “That is 
what I hoped.” 

“And supposing you had succeeded?” — “I should have 
flirown myself into the sea, gained one of the islands near here 
— the Isle de Daume or the Isle de Tiboulen — and then I 
should have been safe.” 

“Could you have swum so far?” — “Heaven would haye 
given me strength ; but now all is lost.” 

“ All ? ” — “ YeS ; stop up your excavation carefully, do not 
work any more, and wait until you hear from me.” 

“ Tell me, at least, who you are ? ” — “ 1 am — I am, Na 27.” 

“ You mistrust me, then,” said Daht6s. Edmond fancied he 
heard a bitter laugh resounding from the depths. 

“Oh, I am a C&stian,”crid Dantds, guessing instine^vely 
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that this man meant to abandon him. “ 1 swear to you by 
him whd died for us that naught shall induce me to breathe 
ona syllable to my jailers ; but I conjure you do not abandon 
me. If you do, 1 swear to you, for 1 hare got to the end of 
my strength, that I will dash my brains out against the wall, 
and you will have my death to reproach yourself with.” 

“ How old are you ? • Your voice is that df a young man.” 

“ I do not know my age, for I have not counted the ^ears I 
have been here. All I do know is, that I was just nineteen 
when I was ariested, the 28th of February, 1815.” 

Hot quite twenty-six ! ” murmured the voice ; << at that' age 
he cannot be a traitor.” 

“Oh, no, no,” cried Dantds. “1 swear to you again, rather 
than betray you, I would allow myself to hacked in pieces! ” 

“ You have done well to speak to me, and ask for my assist-' 
aiice, for 1 was about to form another plan, and leave you ; but 
your age reassures me. I will not forget you. Wait.” 

“ How long ? ” 

“ 1 must calculate our chances ; I will give you the signal.” 

“But you will not leave me; you will come to me, or you 
will lot me come to you. We will escape, and if we cannot 
escape we will talk ; you of those whom you love, and I of 
those whom I love." You must love somebody ? ” 

“No, I am alone in the world,” 

“ Then you will love me. If you are young, I will be your 
comrade ; if you are old, I will be your son. I have a father 
who is seventy if he yet lives ; I only love him and a young 
girl called Merc4d^s. My father has not yet forgotten me, I 
am sure, but God alone knows if she loves me still ; I shall 
love you as I loved my father.” 

“ It is Well,” returned the voice ; “ to-morrow.” 

These few words w^ere uttered with an accent that left no 
doubt of his sincerity ; Dantds rose, dispersed the fragments 
with the s^e precaution as before, and pushed his bed back 
against the wall. He then gave himself up to his happiness. 
Tie would no longer be alone. He was, perhaps, about to regain 
his liberty; at the worst, he would have a companion, and 
f’aptivity that ia s^red is but half captivity. Plaints made 
in common are almost prayers, and prayers where two or three 
are ^thered together invoke the mercy of heaven. 

All day Dantds walked up and down his cell. He sat down 
occasionally on his bed, pressing his hand on his heart. At 
the slightest noise he funded towards the door. Once or' 
twice Ime thought crossed his mind that he might be separated 
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from this unknown, whom he loved already; and then his 
mind was made up — when the jailer moved his bed and 
stooped to examine the opening, he would kill him with his 
water jug. He would be> condemned to die, but he was about 
to die of grief and despair when this miraculous noise recalled 
him to life. 

The jailer came in the evening. Dantds was on his bed. It 
seemed to him that thus he better guarded the unfinished 
Opening. Doubtless there was a strange expression in his 
eyes, for the jailer said, “ Come, are you going mad again ? ” 

DantOs did not answer ; he feared that the emotion of his 
voice would betray him. The jailer went away shaking his 
head. Kight came; DantOs hoped that his neighbor* would 
profit by the silence to address him, but he was mistaken. 
The next morning, however, just as he removed his bed from 
the wall, he heard three ^ocks ; he threw himself on his 
knees. 

“Is it you?” said he; “I am here.” — “Is your jailer 
gone ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Dantes ; “ he will not return until the evening ; 
so that we have twelve hours before us.” 

“I can work, then ? ” said the voice. — “ Oh, yes, yes ; this 
instant, I entreat you.” 

In a moment that part of jthe floor on which Dantbs was 
resting his two hands, as he knelt with his head in the open- 
ing, suddenly gave way ; he drew back smartly, while a mass 
of stones and earth disappeared in a hole that opened beneath 
the aperture he himself had formed. Then from the bottom 
of this passage, the depth of which it was impossible to meas- 
ure, he saw appear, first the head, then the shoulders, and 
lastly the body of a man, who sprang lightly into his cell. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A LEARNED ITALIAN. 

Seizing in his arms the friend so long and ardently desired, 
Dantds almost carried him towards the- window, m order to 
obtain a better view of his features by the aid of the imperfect 
light that struggled through the grating. 

He was a man of small statue, with liair blanched rather by 
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Rufferiilkg and ' sorrow than by age. He had a deep^et, pene- 
trating eye, almost buried beneath the thick gray eyebrow, and 
ii long (and still black) beard reaching down to his breast. 
Ilis thin face, deeply farrowed by care, and the bold outline 
(if his strongly marked features, betokened a man more ac- 
oustomed to exercise his ment^ faculties than his physical 
strength. Large drops of perspiration were now standing on 
his brow, while the garments that hung about him were so 
ragged that one could only guess at the pattern upon which 
they had originally been fashioned. 

The stranger might have numbered sixty or sixty-five years ; 
but a certain briskness and appearance of vigor in his move- 
ments made it probable that he was aged more from captivity 
than the course of time. He received the enthusiastic greet- 
ing of his young acquaintance w'ith evident pleasure, as though 
his chilled affections were rekindled and invigorated by his 
Contact with one so warm and ardent. He thanked him with 
grateful cordiality for his kindly welcome, although he must 
at that moment have been suffering bitterly to find another dun- 
geon where he had fondly reckoned on discovering a means of 
regaining his liberty. 

« Let us first see,” said he, “ whether it is possible to remove 
the traces of my entrance here — our future tranquillity depends 
upon our jailers being entirely ignorant of it.” Adviincing to 
the opening, he stooped and raised the stone easily in spite of 
its weight ; then, fitting it into its place, he said, — 

“ You removed this stone very carelessly ; but I suppose you 
had no tools to aid you.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Dantos, with astonishment, “ do you pos- 
sess any ? ” 

“ I made myself some ; and with the exception of a file, I 
have all that are necessary, — a chisel, pincers, knd lever.” 

“ Oh, how I should like to see these products of your in- 
dustry and patience.” 

“Well, in the first place, here is my chisel.’.* So saying, he 
displayed a sharp strong blade, with a handle made of beech- 
wood.' 

“ And with what did you contrive to make that ? ” inquired 
1 >anto8. • 

“ With one of the clamps of my bedstead ; and this very tool 
li.is sufficed me to hollow out the road by which I came hither, 
n distance of about fifty feet.” 

“ Fifty feel ! responded Dantos, almost terrified. 

Do not speak so loud, young man — don’t speak so loud. 
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It frequently occurs in a state prison like this, that' persons 
are stationed outside the doors of the cells purposely to over* 
hear the conversation of the prisoners.” 

“ But they believe I am shut up alone here.” 

“ That makes no difference.” 

“ And you say that you dug your way a distance of fifty feet 
to get here ? ” 

“ I do ; that is about the distance that separates your cham- 
‘ber from mine ; only, unfortunately, I did not curve aright ; 
for want of the necessary geometrical instruments to calculate 
my scale of pro;^ortion, instead of taking an ellipsis of forty 
feet, I made it fifty I expected, as I told you, to reach the 
outer wall, pierce through it, and throw myself into the sea ; 
I have, however, kept along the corridor on which your cham- 
ber opens, instead of going beneath it. My labor is all in vain, 
for I find that the corridor looks into a courtyard filled with 
soldiers.” 

“That’s true,” said Dantes; “but the corridor you speak of 
only bounds one side of my cell ; there are three others — do 
you know anything of their situation ? ” 

“ This one is built against the solid rook, and it would take 
ten experienced miners, duly furnished witli the requisite 
tools, as many years to perforate it. This adjoins the lower 
part of the governor’s apai-tments, and were we to work our 
way through, we should only get into some lock-up cellars, 
where we must necessarily be recaptured. The fourth , and 
last side of ^our cell faces on — faces on — stop a minute, now 
where does it face ? ” 

The wall of which he spoke was the one in which was fixed 
the loophole by which light was admitted to the chamber. 
This loophole, which gradually diminished in size as it ap- 
proached the butside, to an opening through which a child 
could hot have passed, was, for better security, furnished with 
three iron bars, so as to quiet all apprehensions even in’ the 
mind of the most suspicious jailer as to the possibility of a 
prisoner’s escape. As the stranger asked the question, he 
dragged the table beneath the -window. 

“ Climb up,” said he to Dantbs. The young man obeyed, 
mounted on the table, and, divining the wishes of his .com- 
panion, placed his back securely against the wall and held opt 
both hands. The stranger, ivhom as yet Dantbs knew only by 
the number of his cell, sprang up with an agility by no means 
to be expected in a person of his years, and, light and steady 
oahis feet as a cat or a lizard, climbed from the table to tl;^ 
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outstretched hands of Dantds, and from them to his shoulders ; 
then, bending double, for the ceiling of the dungeon prevented 
him from holding himself erect, he managed to slip his head 
between the upper bars of the window, so as to be able to com* 
mand a perfect view from top to bottom. . 

An instant afterwards he hastily drew back his head, saying, 
‘‘ I thought so ! ” and sliding from the shoulders .of Dantes as 
dexterously as he had ascended, he nimbly leaped from the 
table to the ground. 

“ What was it that you thought ? ” asked the young man 
anxiously, in his turn descending fmm the table. 

The elder prisoner pondered the matter. “ Yes,” said he at 
length, it is so. This side of your chamber looks out upon 
a kind of open gallery, where patrols are continually passing, 
and sentries keep watch day and night.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that ? ” 

‘‘ Certain. I saw the soldier’s shako and the top of his mus* 
ket; that made me draw in my head so quickly, for 1 was 
fearful he might also see me.” 

“ Well ? ” iaguired Dantds. ' 

“You perceive then the utter impossibility of escaping 
through your dungeon ? ” • . 

“ Tlien,” pursued the young man eagerly — 

“ Then,” answered the elder prisoner, “ the will of God be 
done ! ” and as the old man slowly pronounced those words, 
an air of profound resignation spread itself over his careworn 
countenance. Dantds gazed on the man who could thus philo> 
sophically resign hopes so long and ardently nourished with 
an astonishment mingled with admiration. 

“ Tell me, I entreat of you, who and what you are ? ” said 
he at length; “never have I met with so remarkable a person 
as yourself.” 

“ Willingly,” answered the stranger ; “ if, indeed, you feel 
any curiosity respecting one, now, alas, powerless to aid you 
in any way.” • 

“ Say not so ; you can console and support me by the strength 
of your own powerful mind. Pray let me know who you really 
aie ? ” 

The stranger smiled a melancholy smile. “Then listen,” 
said he. “lam the Abb4 Faria, and have been imprisoned as 
you know ih this Ch&teau d’lf since the year 1811 •; previously 
to whie^^ad -been confined for three years in the fortress of 
Fenestjfllie. 'In the year 1811 1 was transferred to Piedmont 
in FnmM. It was at this period I learned that the destiny 
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which seemed subservient to every wish formed by Napoleon, 
had bestowed on him a son, named king of Borne eved in his 
cradle. 1 was very far then from expecting the change you 
have just informed me of ; namely, that four yedrs afterwards, 
this colossus of power would be overthrown. Then who 
reigns in France at this moment — Napoleon II. 

“No, Louis XVIII.” 

• “ The brother of Louis XVII. ! How inscrutable are the 
ways of providence — for what great and mysterious purpose 
has it pleased heaven to abase the man once so elevated, and 
raise up him who was so abased ? ” 

Dantds’ whole ait 'sntion was riveted on a man who could 
thus forget his own misfortunes while occupying himself with 
the destinies of others. 

“ Ves, yes,” continued ho, “ ’Twill be the same as it was in 
England. After Charles L., Cromwell ; after Cromwell, Charles 
TI., and then James II., and then some son-in-law or relation, 
some Prince of Omnge, a stadtholder who becomes a- king. 
Then new concessions to tlie people, then a constitution, then 
liberty. Ah, my friend ! ” said the abbe, turning towards 
Dantes, and surveying him with the kindling gaze of a 
prophet, “ you are young, you will see all this come- to pass.” 

“ Probably, if ever 1 get out of pi-ison ! ’’ 

“True,” replied Faria, “ we are prisonei-s; but I forget this 
sometimes, and there are even moments when my mental vision 
transports me beyond these walls, and 1 fancy myself at 
liberty.” 

“ But wherefore are you here ? ” 

“ Because in 1807 1 dreamed of the very jdan Napoleon tried 
to realize in 1811 ; because, like Machiavelli, 1 desired to alter 
the political face of Italy, and instead of allowing it to be split 
up into a quantity of petty principalities, each held by some 
weak or tyrannical ruler, I sought to form one large, comj)act, 
and powerful empire ; and, lastly, because I fancied I had 
found my Csesar Borgia in a (downed simpleton, who feigned 
jio enter into my views only to betray me. It was the plan of 
Alexander VI. and Clement VII., but it will never succeed 
now, for they attempted it fruitlessly, and Napoleon w'as 
unable to complete his work; Italy seems fated to misfortune.” 
And the old man bowed his head. ' , 

Dahtds could not understand a man risking his life for such 
matters. Napoleon certainly he knew something of, inasmuch 
as he had seen and spoken with him ; but of Clement VII. and 
Alexander VI. he knew nothing. 
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^^Are.yoii not,"” he asked, "the priest who here in the 
Chd.teau d’lf is generally thought to be — ill ? ” 

Msidj you mean, don't you ? ” 

I did not like to say so,” answered Dantds, smiling. 

« Well, then,” resumed Faria with a bitter smile, " let me 
answer your (juestion in full, by acknowledging that I am the 
poor m^ prisoner of the Chateau d’lf, for many years per- 
mitted to amuse the different visitors with what is said to be. 
my insanity ; and, in all probability, T should be promoted to 
the honor of making sport for the cliildren, if such innocent 
beings could be found in an abode devoted like this to suffering 
and despair.” 

Dantes remained for a short time mute atid motionless; at 
length he said, — " Then you abandon all hope of escape ? ” 

“ I perceive its utter impossibility ; and 1 consider it im- 
pious to attempt that which the Almighty evidently does not 
approve.” 

“ Nay, be not discouraged. Would it not be expecting too 
much to hope to succeed at your first attempt ? Why not try 
to find an opening in another direction from that which has 
so unfortunately failed ? ” 

" Alas, it shows how little notion you can have of all it has 
3ost me to effect a purpose so unexpectedly frustrated, that you 
balk of beginning over-again. In the first place, 1 was four 
years making the tools 1 possess, and have been two years 
scraping and digging out earth, hard as granite itself ; then 
what toil and fatigue has it not been to remove huge stones 1 
should once have deemed impossible to loosen. VVliole days 
have I passed in these Titanic efforts, considering my labor 
well repaid it, by night-time 1 had contrived to carry away a 
square inch of this hard-bound cement, changed by ages into a 
substance unyielding as the stones themselves ; then to conceal 
the mass of earth and rubbish I dug up, I was compelled to 
break through a staircase, and throw the fruits of my labor 
into the hollow part of it ; but the well is now so completely 
choked up, that I scarcely think it would be possible to add 
another handful of dust without leading to discovery. Consider 
txlso that I fhlly believed I had accomplished the end and aim 
of my undertaking, for which I had so exactly husbanded my 
strength as to make it just hold out to the termination of my 
enterprise ; and now, at the moment when I reckoned upon 
success, my <hopes are forever dashed from me. No, I repeat 
again, that nothing shall induce me to renew attempts evident][y 
at variance with the Almighty's pleasure.” 


V 
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Dantes held down his head, that the otheir might not see 
how joy at the thought of having a companion outweighed the 
sympathy he felt for the failure of the abbS’s plans. 

The abbd sank upon Edmond’s bed, while Edmond himself 
remained standing. Escape had never once occurred to him. 
There are, indeed, some things which appear so impossible 
that the mind does not dwell on them for an instant. To 
■undermine the ground for fifty feet — to devote three years to 
a labor which, if successful, would conduct you to a precipice 
overhanging the sea — to plunge into the waves ^m the 
height of fifty, sixty, perhaps a hundred feet, at the risk of 
being dashed to pieces against the rocks, should you have been 
fortunate enough to have escaped the lire of the sentinels ; and 
even, supposing all these perils ]>ast, then to have to swim for 
your life a distance of at least three miles ere you could 
reach the shore — were difficulties so startling and formidable 
that Dantes had never even dreamed of such a scheme, resign* 
ing himself rather to death. But the sight of an old man 
clinging to life with so desperate a courage, gave a fresh turn 
to his ideas, and inspired him with new courage. Another, older 
and less strong than he, had attempted what he had not bad 
sufficient resolution to undertake, and had failed only because 
of an error in calculation. This same person, with almost in- 
credible patience and perseverance, had contrived to provide 
himself with tools requisite for so unparalleled an attempt. 
Another had done all this ; why, then, was it impossible to 
Dantes ? Faria had dug his way through fifty feet, Dantes 
would, dig a hundred ; Faria, at the age of fifty, had devoted 
three years to the task ; he, who was but half as old, would 
sacrifice six ; Faria, a priest and savant, had not shrunk from 
the idea of risking his life by trying to swim a distance of three 
miles to one of the islands — Daume, Battonneau, or Lemaire; 
should a hardy sailor, an ex];)erienced diver, like himself, shrink 
from a similar task ; should he, who had so often for mere 
amusement’s sake plunged to the bottom of the sea to fetch up 
the bright coral branch, hesitate to entertain the same project ? 
He could do it in an hour, and how many times had he, for 

{ mre pastime, continued in the water for more than twice as 
ong ! At once Dantes resolved to follow the brave example 
of his energetic companion, and to remember that what has 
once been done may be done again. 

After continuing some time in profound meditation, the 
j^oung man suddenly exclaimed, ** I have found what you were 
m search of ! ” : 
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Faria ^started : ^ Have you, iudeed ? ” cried he, raising his 
head with quick anxiety ; ** pray, let me know what it is you 
have discovered ? ” 

« The corridor through' which you have bored your way from 
the cell you occupy here, extends in the same direction as the 
outer gallery, does it not ? ” — “ It does.” 

“ And is not above fifteen feet from it ? ” — “ About that.” 

“ Well, then, I will tell you what we must do. We must, 
pierce through the corridor by forming a side opening about 
the middle, as it were the top part of a cross. This time you 
will lay your plans more accurately ; we shall get out into the 
gallery you have described ; kill- the sentinel who guards it, 
and make our escape. All we require to insure success is 
courage, and that you possess, and strength, which I am not 
deficient in; as for patience, you have abundantly proved 
yours — you shall nqw see me prove mine.” 

“One instant, my dear friend,” replied the abbS; “it is 
clear you do not understand the nature of the courage with 
which I am endowed, and what use I intend making of my 
strength. As for patience, I consider that I have abundantly 
exercised that in beginning every morning the task of the 
night before, and every night renewing the task of the day. 
Hut then, young man (and 1 pray of you to give me your full 
attention), then I thought I could not be doing anything dis- 
pleasing to the Ahuiglity in trying to set an innocent being at 
liberty — one who had committed no offence, and merited not 
(jondemnation.” 

“ And have your notions changed ? ” asked llantSs with 
much surprise ; ' “ do you think yourself more guilty in making 
the attempt since you have encountered me ? ” 

“No; neither do I wish to incur guilt. Hithei-to I have 
fancied myself merely waging war against circumstances, not 
men. I have thought it no sin to bore through a wall, or 
destrt^ a staircase ; but I cannot so easily persu^e myself to 
pierce a heart or take away a life.” A slight movement of sur- 
prise escaped Dantes. 

“Is it possible,” said he, “that where your liberty is at 
.''Uke you can allow any such scruple to deter you from obtain- 
ing it V ” 

“Tell me,” replied Faria, “what has hindered yon from 
knocking down your jailer with a piece of wood tom from 
your bedstead^ dressing yourself in his clothes, and endeavor- 
ing to escape ? ” 

“ Simply the fact that the idea never occurred to me,” an- 
swered Dantos. 

Voi. r_o 
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** Because,” said the old man, << the natural repugnance to 
the commission of such a crime prevented you from thinking 
of it ; and so it ever is because in simple and allowable things 
our natural instincts keep us from deviating from the strict 
line of duty. The tiger, whose natui^ teaches him to delight 
in shedding blood, needs but the sense of smell to show him 
when his prey is within his reach, and by follomng this 

• instinct he is enabled to measure the leap necessary to permit 
him to spring on his victim ; but man, on the contrary, loathes 
the idea of blood — it is not alone that tlie laws of social life 
inspire liim with a shrinking dread of taking life ; his natural 
construction and physiological formation ” — 

Dantds was confused and silent at this explanation of the 
thoughts which had unconsciously been working in his mind, 
or rather soul ; for there are two distinct sorts of ideas, those 
that proceed from the head and those that emanate from the 
heart. 

“Since my imprisonment,” said Faria, “I have thought over 
all the most celebrated cases of escape on record. They have 

• rarely been successful. Those that have been crowned with 
full success have been long meditated upon, and carefully 
arranged ; such, for instance, as the escape of the Due de 
Beaufort from the Chateau de Vincennes, that of the Abb6 
Dubuquoi from For I’Evgque; of Latude from the Bastille. 
Then there are those for which chance sometimes affords 
opportunity, and those are the best of all. Let us, therefore, 
wait patiently fur some favorable moment, and when it pre- 
sents itself, profit by it.” 

“Ah,” said Dantes, “you might well endure the tedious 
delay ; you were constantly employed in the task you set your- 
self, and when weary with toil, you had your hopes to refresh 
and encourage you.” 

“ I assure you,” replied the old man, “ I did not turn to that 
source for recreation or support.” 

“ What did you do then ? ” -s- « I wrote or studied.” 

“ Were you then permitted the use , of pens, ink, and 
paper ? ” 

“Oh, no,” answered the abbd; “I had none but what I 
made for myself.” 

“ You made paper, pens and ink ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Dantds gazed with admiration, but he had some difficulty jin 
believing ., :JF aria saw this. 

“ Whi^^P^ pay me a visit in my cell, my young friend,” 
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said ** I will show you an entire work, the fruits of the 
thoughts and reflections of my whole life ; many of them med- 
itated over in the shades of the Coliseum at Kome,' at the foot 
of St. Mark’s column at Venice, and on the borders of the 
Arno at Florence, little imagining at the time that they would 
be arranged in order within the walls of the Chdteau d’lf. 
The work I speak of is called ‘A Treatise on the Possibility of 
a General Monarchy in Italy,’ and will make one large quarto 
volume.” 

“ And on what have you written all this ? ” 

“On two of my shirts. I invented a preparation that 
makes linen as smooth and as easy to write on as parchment.” 

“You are, then, a chemist?” — “Somewhat; I know La- 
voisier, and was the intimate friend of Cabanis.” 

“ But for such a work -you must have needed books — had 
you any ? ” 

“I had nearly five thousand volumes in my library at 
Rome ; but after reading them over maiiy times, I found out 
that with one hundred and fifty well-chosen books a man pos- 
sesses, if not a complete summary of all human knowledge, 
at least all that a man need really know. I devoted three 
years of my life to reading and studying these one hundred 
and fifty volumes, till I knew them nearly by heart ; so that 
since I have been in prison, a very slight effort of memory 
has enabled me to recall their contents as readily as though 
the pages were open before me. 1 could recite you the whole 
of Thucydides, Xenophon, Plutarch, Titus Livius, Tacitus, 
Htrada, Jornandes, Dante, Montaigne, Shakspeare, Spinoza, 
Machiavelli, and Bossuet. I name only the most important. 

“ You are, doubtless, acquainted with a variety of languages, 
so as to have been able to read all these ? ” 

“ Yes, 1 speak five of the nmdeni tongues — that is to say, 
German, French, Italian, English, and Spanish ; by the aid 
of ancient Greek I learned modem Greek — I don’t speak it 
so well as I could wish, but I am still trying to impiove 
myself.” 

“ Improve yourself! ” repeated Dantds ; “ why, how can you 
manage to do so ? ” 

“ V^y, I made a vocabulary of the words I knew ; turned, 
returned, and arranged them, so as to enable me to express my 
thoughts through their medium. I know nearly one thousand 
vrords, which^is all that is absolutely necessary, although I be- 
lieve there are nearly one hundred thousand in the dictionaries. 

1 cannot hope to be very fluent, but I certainly should have no 
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dilBcnlty in explaining my. wants and wishes ; and that wnold 
be quite as much as 1 should erer require.” 

Stronger grew the wonder of Dantes, who almost fancied he 
had to do with one gifted with supernatural powers ; still hop- 
ing to find some imperfection which might bring him down to 
a level with human beings, he added, “ Then if you were not 
furnished with pens, how did you manage to write the work 
j/^ou speak of ? ” 

" I made myself some excellent ones, which would be uni- 
versally preferred to all others if once known. You are aware 
what huge whitings are served to us on maigre days. Well, 
T selected the cn,rti]ages of the heads of these lishes, and you 
can scarcely imagine the delight with which I welcomed the 
arrival of each Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, as affording 
me the means of increasing my stock of pens; for I will 
freely confess that my historical labors have been my greatest 
solace and relief. While retracing the past, I forget the pres- 
ent ; and traversing at will the path of histoiy I cease to re- 
member that I am myself a prisoner.” 

“But the ink,” said Dantes; “of what did you make your 
ink V ” 

“ There was formerly a fireplace in my dungeon,” replied 
Faria, “ but it was closed up long ere I became an occupant of 
this prison. Still, it must have been many years in use, for it 
was thickly covered with a coating of soot ; this soot 1 dis- 
solved in a portion of the vi ine brought to me every Sunday, 
and I assure you a better ink cannot be desired. For very im- 
portant notes, for which closer attention is required, I pricked 
one of my fingers, anti wrote with my own blood.” 

'‘And when,” asked DantSs, “may I see all this?” 

“ Whenever you please,” replied the abb^. 

'* Oh, then let it be directly ! ” exclaimed the young man. 

Follow me, then,” said the abbe, as he re-entered the sub- 
terranean passage, in which he soon disappeai'ed, followed by 
Dantds. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE abba’s chamber. 

After having passed with tolerable ease through tke sub- 
terranean passage, which, however, did not admit of their 
holding themselves erect, the two friends reached the further 
end of the gprridor, into which the.abb6’s cell opened; froai 
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point the passage became much narrower, and barely per* 
luitted dne to creep through ou hands and knees. The floor 
of the abbd’s cell was paved, and it had been by raising'one of 
the stones in the most' obscure comer that Faria had been 
able to comraeuce the laborious task of which Dantds had wit- 
nessed the completion. 

As he entered the chamber of his friend, Dautds cast ai-ound 
one eager and searching glance in quest of the exjMicted mar- 
vels, but nothing more than common met his view. 

“ It is well,” said the abbe ; “ we have some hours befoie 
us — it is now just a quarter past twelve o’clock.” Instinct- 
ively Dantds turned round to observe by what watch or clock 
the abb6 had been able so accurately to specify the hour. 

“Look at this r.iy of light which enters by my window,” 
said the ablm, “ and then observe the lines trjiccd on the wall. 
Well, by means of these lines, which are in accordance with 
the double motion of the earth, and the elli]jse it describes 
round the sun, I am enabled to ascertain the pi-eciso hour with 
mure minuteness than if 1 possessed a watch ; for that might 
be broken or deranged in its' movements, while the sun and 
earth never vaiy in their appointed paths.” 

This last explanation was wholly lost upon Dantes, who had 
always imagined, from seeing the sun rise from behind the 
mountains and set in the Mediterranean, that it moved, and 
not the earth. A double movement of the globe he inhabited, 
and of which he could feel nothing, appeared to him perfectly 
im])ossible. Each word that fell from his companion’s lips 
seemed fmught with the mysteries of science, as worthy of 
digging out as the gold and diamonds in the mines of Guzerat 
and Gnlconda, which he could just recollect having visited dur- 
ing a voyage made in his earliest youth. 

“ Oome,” said he to the abbd, “ I am anxious to see your 
treasures.” 

The abb6 smiled, and, proceeding to the disused fireplace, 
raised, by the help of his chisel, a long stone, which had 
doubtless been the hearth, beneath which was a cavity of con- 
siderable depth, serving as a safe depository of the articles 
^nentioned to Dantes. 

“ What do you wish to see first ? ” asked the abb4. 

“ Oh, your great work on the mona^y of Italy ! ” 

Faria then drew forth from his hidmg-place three or four 
rolls of linen, laid one over the other, luce folds of papyrus. 
These tolls dbnsisted of slips of cloth about four inches wide 
and eighteen long; they were all carefully numbered and 
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closely covered with writing, so legible that Dantds could 
easily read it, as well as make out the sense — it being in Ital- 
ian, a language he, as a Proven 9 al, .perfectly understood. 

“ Theix*, ” said he, “ theie is the work complete. I wrote the 
vfov^ finis at the end of the sixty-eighth strip about a week ago. 
I have torn up two of my shii-ts, and as many handkerchiefs 
as [ \v:us master of, to complete the precious pages. Should I 
ever get out of prison and find in all Italy a printer courageous 
enough to publish what I have composed, my literary reputa- 
tion is forever secured.” 

“1 see,” aiLswei-ed Danttis. “Now let me behold the curious 
pens with which you have written your work.” 

“Look!” said Faria, showing to the young man a slender 
stick about six inches long, and much resembling the size qf 
the handle of a fine i)aiuting-bni8h, to the end of which was 
tied, by a piece of threjui, one of those cartilages of which the 
abb4 had befoi'e spoken to Dantds ; it was ))ointed, and divided 
at the nib like an ordinary iien. Dantes examined it with in- 
tense a<lmiration, then looked around to see the instrument 
with whicli it had been shaped so correctly into form. 

“ Ah, yes,” said "Faria ; “ the penknife. That’s my moster- 
.piece. 1 made it, as well as this larger knife, out of an old 
iron candlestick.” The penknife wiis sharp and keen as a 
razor; as for the other knife, it would serve a double purpose, 
and with it one could cut and thmst. 

Dantes examined the various articles shown to him with the 
same .attention that he had bestowed on the curiosities and 
strange tools exhibited in the shops .at Marseilles as the works 
of the savages in the South Seas from whence they had been 
brought by the different trading ves.sels. 

“ As for the ink,” said Faria, “ 1 told you how I managed 
to obtain that — and [ only just make it from time to time, as 
I require it.” 

“ One thing still puzzles me,” observed Dantes, “ and that is 
how you managed to do all thi^ by daylight ? ” 

“ I worked at night also,” replied Faria. 

“ Night ! — why, ’for heaven’s sake, are your eyes like cats’, 
that you can see to work in the dark ? ” 

“ Indeed they are not ; but God has supplied man with the 
intelligence that enables him to overcome the limitations of 
naturad conditions. 1 furnished myself with a light.” 

' “ You did ? Pray tell me how.” 

“ I separated the fat from the meat served to me, melted it, 
and so made oil — here is my lamp.” So saying, the abb4 e% 
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hibited^ sort of torch very similar to those used in public il 
lumiiiations. 

“ But light ? ” 

“ Here are twc flints and a piece of burnt linen.” 

“ And matches ? ” 

“ 1 pretended that 1 had a disorder of the skin, and asked 
for a little sulphur, which was readily supplied.” Dantes, laid 
tlte different things he had been looking at on the table,' and 
shMxl with his head drooping on his breast, as though over- 
wlielmed by the • perseverance and strength of Faria’s mind. 

“You have not seen all yet,” continued Faria, “for I did 
not think it wise to trust all my treasures in tlie same hiding- 
place. Let us shut this one up.” They put the stone back in 
its place ; the abb6 sprinkled a little dust over it to conceal the 
traces of its having been removed, rubbed his foot Avell on it 
to make it assume the same appeamnee as the other, and then, 
going towards his bod, ho removed it from the spot it stood in. 
Ilchind tlie head of the bed, and concealed by a stone fitting 
in so closely as to defy all suspicion, was a hollow space, and 
in this space a ladder of cords between twenty-five and thirty 
Feet in length. Dantes closely and eagerly examined it ; he 
found it firm, solid, and compact enough to bear any weight. 

“ Wlio stipplied you with the materials for making tliis won- 
derful work ? ” 

“ I tore up several of mjr shirts, and ripped out the seams in 
the sheets of my bed, during my thi-ee years’ iinprisoninent at 
Kenestrelle; and when I was removed to the Ghfiteau d’Jf, 1 
managed to bring the ravellings with me, so that I have been 
able to finish my work here.” 

“ And was it not discovered that your slieets were un- 
hem ined ?” 

“ Oh, no, for when I had , taken out the thread I required, 1 
hemmed the edges over again.” — “ With what ? ” 

“ With .this needle, ” said the abb6, as, opening his ragged 
vestments, he showed Dant&s a long, sharp fish-bone, with a 
(‘mall j)erforated eye for the thread, a small portion of which 
still remained in it. “ I once thought,” continued Faria, “..of 
• emoving these iron bars, and letting myself down from the 
window, which, as you see, is somewhat wider than yours, 
although I should have enlarged it still more preparatory to 
my flight ; however, I discovered that I should merely have 
dropped into, a sort of inner court, and I therefore renounced 
the project altogether as too full of risk and danger. Neverthe- 
le.ss, T carefully preserved my ladder against one of those uu- 
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foreseen opportunities of which 1 spoke just now, and which 
sudden chance frequently brings about.” While affecting to 
be deeply engaged iii examining the ladder, tlie mind of Dantes 
was, in fact, busily occupied by the idea that a person so in- 
telligent, ingenious, and clear-sighted afi the abb4, might prob- 
ably be able to solve the dark mystery of his own misfortunes, 
where he himself could see nothing. 

‘ “What are you thinking of?” asked the abbe smilingly, 
imputing the deep abstraction in Avhich his visitor was plunged 
to the excess of his awe and wonder. 

“ I was reflecting, in the first place,” replied Dantds, “ upon 
the enormous degre* of inttdligence and ability you must have 
emjdoyed to reach the high perfection to which you have at- 
tained. What would you not have accomplished if you had 
been free ? ” 

“ Possibly nothing at all ; the overflow of my brain would 
probably, in a state of freedom, have evaporated in a thousand 
follies ; misfortune i.s needed to bring to light the treasures 
of the human intellect. Compression is needed to explode 
gunpowder. Oa])tivity has brought my mental faculties to a 
f<K!us ; and you are well aware that from the collision of clouds 
electricity is pi-oduced — from electricity, lightning, frCm light- 
ning, illumination.” 

“No,” i*eplied Dantes. “I know nothing. Some of your 
words are to me quite em]»ty of meaning. You must be blessed 
indeed to possess the knowledge you have.” 

The abbe smiled. “ Well,” said he, “ but you had another 
subject for your thoughts ; did you not say so ju.st now ? ” — 
“Idid!” 

“ You have told me as yet but one of them — let me hear 
the other.” 

“It was this, — that while you had related to me all the 
particulars of your past life, you were j)erfectly unacquainted 
with mine.” 

“ Your life, my young friend, has not been of sufficient 
length to admit of your having passed through any very im- 
portant events.” 

“ It has been long enough to inflict on me a great and unde- 
served misfortune. 1 would fain fix the source of it on man 
that I may no longer vent reproaches upon heaven.” 

“Then you profess ignorance of the crime with which you 
are charged ? ” » 

“ I do, indeed ; and this I swear by the two beings most 
dear to me upon earth, — my fathein and MeroMto.” 
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<< Cone/’ said the abb^, closing his hiding>place, and pushing 
the bed back to its original situation, “ let me hear your story.” 

Dantds obeyed, and commenced what he called his history, 
but which consisted only of the account of a voyage to India, 
and two or three voyages to the Levant, until he arrived at 
the recital of his last cruise, with the death of Captain Lecldre, 
and the receipt of a packet to be delivered by himself to the 
grand marshal; his interview with that personage, and his 
receiving, in place of the packet brought, a letter addressed to 
a Monsieur Noirtier — his arrival at Marseilles, and interview 
with his father — his affection for Mcrc6d68, and their nuptial 
feast — his arrest and subsequent examination, his temporary 
detention at the Palais de Justice, and his final imprisonment 
in the Chateau d’lf. From this iK)int everything was a blank 
to Dant^ — he knew nothing more, not oven tlu; length of 
time he had been imprisoned. His recital finished, the abb6 
reflected long and earnestly. 

“There is,” said he, at the end of his meditations, “a clever 
maxim, which bears upon what I was sayiiig to you some little 
while ago, and that is, that unless wicked ideas take root in a 
naturally depraved mind, human nature, in a right and wliole- 
some state, revolts at crime. Still, from an aititieial civiliza- 
tion have originated, wants, vices, and false tastes, which 
occiusionally become so powerful ms to stille within us all good 
feelings, and ultimately to lead us into guilt and wickedness. 
Prom this view of things, then, comes tlie axiom that if you 
w ish to discover the author of any batl aediou, seek first to 
discover the person to whom the perjietration of that bad 
luition coidd be in any way mlvantageous. Now, to apply it 
in your case, — to whom e.ould your disappearance have been 
serviceable ” 

To no one, by heaven ! 1 wms a very insignificant |)erson.” 

Do not, speak thus, for your reply evinces neither logic noi 
pldlosophy; everything is relative, my dear young friend, from 
tlie king who stands in the way of his successor, to the em- 
ployee who keeps his rival out of a phu*e. Now, in the event 
of the king’s death, his successor inherits a crown, — when 
tiie employee dies, th(? supernumerary steps into his shoes, and 
receives his salary of twelve thousand livres. Well, these 
tvyelve thousand livres are his civil list, and are as essential to 
him as the twelve millions of a king. Every one, from the 
highest to the lowest degree, has his place on the social ladder, 
^d is beset by stormy passions and conflicting interests, as in 
Descartes’ theory of pressure and impulsion. But these forces 
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increase as we go higher, so that we have a spiral which in 
deflance of reason rests upon the a})ex aiid not on the base. 
Now- let us return to your jarticular world. You say you 
were bn the point of being made captain of the Pliaraon ? ” — 
“ Yes.” 

And about to become the husband of a young and lovely 
girl?” — “Yes.” 

• “ Now, could any one have had any interest in’ preventing 
the accomplishment of these two things ? lint let us first 
settle the question as to its being the interest of any one to 
hinder you from being (*,aptain of the Pharaon. What .say 
you ? ” 

“ 1 cfinnot believe such was the case. I was generally liked 
on board, and had the sailors jmsessed the right of selecting 
a captain themselves, I feel convinced their choice woiiild have 
fallen on me. There was only one jjerson among the crew 
who had any feeling of ill-will towards me. 1 had quarelled 
with him some time previously, and had even challenged him 
to fight me ; but he I’efused.” 

“ Now we are getting on. And what was this man’s name ? ” 
— “ Banglars.” 

“ What rank did he hold on l)oard ? ” — “ He was super- 
cargo.” 

“ And had you been captain, should you have retained him 
in his emphy iiient ? ” 

“Not if th(! choice had remained with me, for 1 had fre- 
quently observed inaccuracies in his accounts.'* 

“Good again ! Now th(>n, tell me, was any person present 
during your last conversation with Captain Leclere ? ” — “ No ; 
we were quite alone.” 

“ Could your conversation have been overheard by any one ? ” 

“ It might, for the cabin door was open — and — stay ; 
now T recollect, — Danglars himself passed by just as Captain 
Leeldre was giving me the packet for the gmiid marshal.” 

“That’s better,” cried the abb4; “now we are on the rigl t 
scent. Did you take anybody with you when you put into the 
port of Elba ? ” — “ Nobody.” 

“ Somebody there received your packet, and gave you a let- 
ter in place of it, I think ? ” — “ Yes ; the grand marshal did.” 

• “ And what did you do with that letter ? ” — “ Put it into 
my portfolio.” 

“ You had your portfolio with you, then ? Now, how could 
a sailor find room in his pocket for a poi-tfolio laf^ enough 
to contain an official letter ? ” 
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« Yon are right ; it was left on board.” 

“ Then it was not till your return to the ship that you jmt 
the letter in the portfolio ? ” — “ No.” 

“ And wliat did you do with this same letter while returning 
from Porto-Ferrajo to the vessel V ” — “I carried it in my 
hand.” 

“ So that when you went on board the Phnraon, everybody ■ 
could see that you held a letter in your hand ? ” — “ Yes.” 

“Dauglars, as well as the rest? ” — “Danglars, aS well as 
others.” 

“ Now, listen to me, and try to recall every circumstance 
attending your arrest. Do you recollect tlie words in whicJi 
the information against you was formulated ? ” 

“ Oh yes, I read it over three times, and the words sank 
deeply into my memory.” — “ Repeat it to me.” 

Dantds paused a moment, then said, “ Tliis is it, word for 
word: ‘The king's attorney is informed by a friend to the 
throne and religion, that one Edmonil Dantes, mate on board 
the Pharaon, this day arrive d from Smyrna, after having 
touched at Naples and l*orto-Kerrajo, has been intrusted by 
.Vlm-at with a packet for the nsur]»er; again, by the usurper, 
with a letter for the Ronapartist Club in l’ari.s. This proof of 
liis guilt may be ]no6ured by his imnu'diatc arrest, as the letter 
will be found either about his |)orson, at his father’s re-sidenco, 
or in his cabin on board the Pharnon.’ ” I’he abbd shrugged 
his shoulders. “ The thing is clear as day,” said he ; “ and 
you must have had a very confiding nature, as Avell as a good 
h ;art, not to hdvo suspected the origin of the whole affair.'’ 

“Do you really think so? Ah, that would indeed be 
infamous.” 

“How did Danglars usually write?” — “In a handsome, 
running hand.” 

“ And how was the anonymous letter written ? ” 

‘•Backhanded.” Again the abb4 smiled. “Disguised.” — 

“ It was very boldly written, if disguised.” 

“ Stop a bit,” said the abb6, taking up what he called his 
rxja, and, after dipping it into the ink, he wrote on a piece of . 
pre{)ared linen, with his left haud, the first two or throe words 
of the accusation. ' Dantes drew l^k, and gazed on the abbd 
with a sensation almost amounting to terror. * * 

“ How very astonishing I” ci-ied he at length. “ Why your 
writing exapHy rosembles that of the accusation.” 

“ Simply bec.ause that accusation had been written with the 
left hand ; and I have noticed that ” — 
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“What?” — “That while the writing of different 'persons 
done with the right hand varies, that performed with the left 
hand is invariably uniform.” 

“ You have evidently seen and observed everything.” 

“ Let us proceed.” — “ Oh, yes, yes ! ” 

“ Now fis regards the second question.” 

“ 1 am listening.” 

“Was there any person whose interest it was to prevent 
your marriage with Mei'cddSs ? ” 

“ Yes ; a young man who loved her.” — “ And his name 
was ” — 

“ Keniand.” 

“ That is a Spanish name, I think ? ” — “ lie was a Catalan.” 
“You imagine him capable of writing the letter ? ” 

“ Oh, no ; he would more likely have got rid of m»‘ by stick- 
ing a knife into me.” 

“ That is in strict accoiriance with the Spanish character ; 
an assassination they will unhesitatingly eominit, but an act of 
cowardice, never.” 

“Besides,” said Dantes, “the various eircunistances men- 
tioned in the letter were wholly unknown to hiui.” 

“ You had n«>ver spoken of them your.self to any one ? ” 

“To no one.” 

“Not even to your mistress?” — “No, not oven to my be- 
trothed.” 

“ Then it is Danglars.” — “1 feel quite sui-e of it now.” • 

“ Wait a little. Pr.iy, was Danglars smquainted with Fer- 
nand ? ” 

“No — yes, he was. Now I recollect — 

“What?” — “ To have seen them both sitting at table to- 
gether under an arbor at F^re Pamphile’s the evening before 
the day fixed for my wedding. They were in earnest conver- 
sation. Danglars was joking in a friendly way, but Fernand 
looked pale and agitated.” 

“ Were they alone ? ” — “ There was a third person with 
them whom I knew perfectly well, and who had, in all proba- 
bility made their acquaintance ; he was a tailor n^ned Cade- 
rousse, but he was very drunk. Stay ! — stay ! — How strange 
that it should not have occurred to me before ! Now 1 remein- 
her qiute well, that on the table round which they were sitting 
were pens, ink, and paper. Oh, the heartless, treacherous 
scoundrels ! ” exclaimed Dantds, pressing his hand to his throb- 
bing brows. 

“Is there anything else T can assist you in discovering, 
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besides the villany of your friends '{ ” inquired the abb4 with 
a laugh/ 

“ Yes, yes,” replied Dantes eagerly ; “ I would beg of you, 
who see so completely to the depths of things, and to whom 
the greatest mystery seems but an easy riddle, to explain to 
me how it was that I underwent no second examination, was 
never brought to trial, and, above all, was condemned without 
ever having had sentence passed on me ? ” 

<< That is altogether a different and more serious matter,” 
resjKjnded the abb4. “ The ways of justice are frequently too 
(lark and mysterious to be easily penetrated. All we have 
liithei-to done in the matter has been child’s play. If you 
wish me to enter upon the more difficult jart of the business, 
you must assist me by the most minute information on every 
point.” 

“ Pray ask me whatever (questions you please ; for, in good 
truth, you see more clearly into my life than I do myself.” 

“ In the first place, then, w'ho examined you, — the king’s 
attorney, his deputy, or a magistrate ? ” — “ The deputy.” 

Was he young or old ? ” — • “ About six or seven and twenty 
^ears of age, 1 should say.” 

“ So ! ” answered the abbe. “ Old enough to be ambitious, 
but too young to be corrupt. And liow did he treat you ? ” 

“ W’ith more of mildness than severity.” 

*• Did you tell him your whole story ? ” — “I did.” 

“ And did his conduct change at all in the course of your 
examination ? ” 

“He did appear much disturbed when he read the letter 
that had brought me into this scrape. He seemed quite over* 
(iorae by my misfortune.” 

“ Hy your misfortune ? ” — “ Yes.” 

“ Then you feel quite sure that it was your misfortune he 
deplored ? ” 

“ He gave me one great proof of his sympathy, at any rate.” 

“ And that ? ” 

“ He burnt the sole evidence that could at all have criminated 
me.” 

“ What ? the accusation ? ” 

“Ho; the letter.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” — “I saw it done.” 

“That alters the case. This man might, after all, a 
greater scoundrel than you have thought possible.” 

“Upon m/word,” said Dantes, “you make me shudder. Is 
the world filled with tigers and crocodiles ? ” 
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Yes ; and remember that two-legged tigers and crocodiles 
are more dangerous than the others.” 

“ Never mind ; let us go on.” 

“ Witli all my heart ! You tell me he burned the letter ? ” 

“ He did ; saying at the same time, ‘ You see I thus destroy 
the only proof existing against you.” 

“ This aotion is somewhat too sublime to be natural.” 

“You think so?” 

“ I am sure of it. To whom was this letter addressed ? ” 

“ To M. Noirtier, No. 13 Coq-II6ron, Paris.” 

“Now can you conceive of any interest that your heroic 
deputy could possibly have had in the destruction of that 
letter ? ” 

“ Why, it is not altogether impossible he might have had, 
for he made me promise several times never to speak of that 
letter to any one, assuring me he so advised me for my own 
interest ; and, more than this, he insisted on my taking a sol- 
emn oath never to utter the name mentioned in the address.” 

“ Noirtier ! ” repeated the abbe; “ Noirtier ! — I knew a per- 
son of that name at .the conit of the (Jueeu of Etniria, — a 
Nbirtio”, who had boon a (lirondin during the Revolution ! 
What was your deputy called ? ” 

“ De Villefort ! ” The ablie burst into a fit of laughter, 
while Dantes gazed on him in utter astonishment. 

“ Wliat ails yon ? ” said he at lengtli. 

“ r|o you see tliat ray of sunlight ? ” — “I do.” 

“ Weil, the wliole thing is more (dear to me than that sun- 
beam is to you. Poor fellow ! poor young man ! And you tell 
me this magistrate expressed great sympathy and commisera- 
tion for you ? ” — “ Ho did.” 

“ And the worthy man destroyed your compromising let- 
ter?” 

« Yes.” 

“And then made you swear never to utter the name of 
Noirtier ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Wliy, you poor short-sighted simpleton, can you not guess- 
who this Noirtier was, whose very name he .was so careful to 
keep conc(jaled ? Noirtier was his fatlier.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at the feet of Dant6s, or hell 
opened its ya^yning gulf before him, he could not have 
been more completely transfixed, with horror than he was 
at the sound of these unexpected words. Starting up, he 
clasped his hands around his head as though to prevent his 
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very brain from bursting, and exclaimed, << His father ! his 
fatLr!” 

Yes, his father,” replied the abbc ; his right name was 
Noirtier de Villefort.” At this instant a brigtit light shot 
through the mind of Dantes, and cleared up all that had been 
dark and obscure before. The change that had come over 
Villefort during the examination, the destruction of the letter, 
the exacted promise, the almost supplicating tones of the 
magistrate, who seemed rather to implore mercy than to pro- 
nounce punishment, — all returned with a stunning force to 
his memory. He cried out, and staggered against the wall 
like a drunken man ; then he hurried to the opening that led 
from the abhu’s cell to his own, and said, “ I mirst be alone, to 
think over all this.” 

• When ho regained his dungecjn, he threw himself on his 
bed, where the turnkey found him in the evening visit, sitting 
with fixed gaze and contracted features, dumb and motionless 
as a statue. During these hours of profound meditation, 
which to him had seemed oidy minutes, he had formed a 
fearful resolution, and bound himself to its fulfilment by a 
solemn oath. 

Dantes was at length roused from his revei‘3r by the voice of 
b’aria, who, having also be<*n visited by his jailer, had come 
to invite his fellow-sufferer to share his supper. The reputa- 
tion of being out of his mind, though harmlessly aild even 
amusingly so, had procured for the abbe unusual privileges. 
He was supplied with bread of a finer, whiter quality than tin* 
usual prison fare, and even regaled each Sunday with a small 
(piantity of wine. How this wjis a Sunday, and the abb6 had 
come to ask his young companion to share the luxuries with 
him. Dantds followed; his features were no longer contracted, 
and now wore their usual expression, but there was that in 
his whole, appearance that bespoke one who had come to a 
fixed and desperate resolve. Faria bent on him his penetrat- 
ing eye : “ I regret now,” said he, “ having helixjd you in your 
late inquiries, or having given you the information I did.” 

“ AVhy so ? ” inquired Dantes. — “ liecause it has instilled 
a new passion in your heart — that of vengeance.” 

Dantes smiled. “ Let us talk of something else,” said lie. 

Again the abbe looked at him, then mournfully shook his 
heail ; but in accordance with Dantfis’ request, he began to 
sjieak of other matters. The elder prisoner was one of those 
j>ersons whose conversation, like that of all who have experi- 
enced many trials, contained many useful and important hints 
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as well as sound information; but it was never egotistiical, for 
the unf()rtunate man never alluded to his own sorrows. Dantds 
listened with admiring attention to all he said ; some of his 
remarks corresponded with what he already knew, or applied 
to the sort of knowledge his nautical life had enabled him to 
acquire. A part of the good abbess words, however, were 
wholly incomprehensible to him ; but, like the aurora which 
guides the navigator in northern latitudes, opened new vistas 
to the iiuiuiring mind of the listener, and gave fantastic 
glimpses of new horizons, enabling him justly to estimate the 
dfilight an intellectual mind would have in following one so 
richly gifted as F?ria along the heights of truth, where he was 
so niuoh at home. 

“ You must teach me a small part of what you know,” said 
Dantes, if only to prevent your growing weary of me. I can 
well believe that so learned a jierson as yourself would prefer 
absolute solitude to being tormented with the company of one 
as ignorant Jind uninformed as myself. If you will only agree 
to my request, I promise you never to mention another word 
about escaping.” The abbo smiled. Alas, my boy,” said he, 
humap knowledge is confined Avithin very narrow limits ; and 
when I have taught you mathematics, physics, history, and the 
three or four luodern languages with which 1 am acquainted, 
you will know as much as I do myself. Noav, it Avill scarcely 
require two years for me to communicate to you the stock of 
learning 1 possess.” 

Two years ! ” exclaimed Dantes ; do you really believe I 
can acquire all these things in so short a time ? ” — “ Not their 
appli(;ation, certainly, but their principles you may ; to learn 
is not to know ; there are the learners and the learned. Mem- 
ory makes the one, philosophy the other.” 
l>ut cannot one learn philosophy ? ” 

Philosophy cannot be taught ; it is the ajiplication of the 
.sciences to truth ; it is like the golden cloud in which the 
Messiah Avent up into heaven.-” 

Well, then,” said Dantds, what shall you teach me first ? 
I am in a hurry to begin. I want to learn.” 

“ Everything,” said the abb6. And that very evening the 
prisoners sketched a plan of education, to be entered upon the 
following day. Dantes possessed a prodigious memory, com- 
bined Avith an astonishing quickness and readiness of concej)- 
tion ; the mathematical turn of his mind rendered him ajit at 
all kinds of calculation, while his naturally poetical feelings 
threw a liglit and jdeasing veil over the dry reality of arith- 
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metical computation, or the rigid severity of geometry. He 
already knew Italian, and had also picked up a little of the 
Romaic dialect during voyages to the East ; and by the aid of 
these two languages he easily comprehended the construction 
of all tlie others, so that at the end of six months he began to 
speak Spanish, English, and German. In strict accordance 
with the promise made to the abbe, Dantfis spoke no more of 
escape. Perhaps the delight his studies afforded him left no 
room for such* thoughts ; perhaps the recollection that he had 
pledged his word (on Avhich his sense of honor was keen) kept 
him from referring in any way to the j^ossibilities of flight. 
Days, even months, passed by unheeded in one rapid and in- 
structive course. At the end of a year Dantes was a new man. 
Dantes observed, however, that Faria, in spite of the relief his 
society afforded, daily grew sadder ; one thought seemed in- 
cessantly to harass and distract his mind. Sometimes he would 
fall into long reveries, sigh heavily and involuntarily, then 
suddenly rise, and, with folded arms, begin pacing the confined 
space of his dungeon. One day he stopped all at once, and 
exclaimed, “ Ah, if there were no sentinel ! 

“ There shall not be one a minute longer than you please,” 
said Dantds, who had followed the working of his thoughts as 
accurately as though his brain were enclosed in crystal so clear 
as to display .its minutest operations. 

I liave already told you,” answered the abb6, that I loathe 
the idea of shedding blood.” 

‘‘And yet the murder, if you choose to call it so, would 
be simply a moasuro of self-preservation.” 

“No matter! I could never agree to it.” 

“Still, you have thought of it?” — “Incessantly, alas!” 
cried the abb6. 

“And you have discovered a means of regaining our free- 
dom, have you not ? ” asked Dantes eagerly. — “1 have ; if it 
were only possible to place a deaf and blind sentinel in the 
gallery beyond us.” 

“ He shall be both blind and deaf,” replied the young man, 
with an air of determination that made his companion shudder. 

“ No, no,” cried the abb6 ; “ impossible ! ” Dantes endeavored 
to renew the subject ; the abbe shook his head in token of 
disapproval, and refused to make any further response. Three 
months passed away. 

“ Are yop strong ? the abbe asked one day of Dantes. The 
young man, in reply, took u]> the chisel, bent it into the form 
of a horseshoe, and ^en as readily straightened it. 

Voi. i-^io 
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And will you engage not to do any harm to the ^entiy, 
except as a last resort ? ” 

' “ I promise on my honor.” 

Then,” said tlie abb4, we may hope to put our design into 
execution.” — “And 'how long shall w'e be in accomplishing 
the necessary work ? ” — “ At least a year.” 

“ And shall we begin at once ? ” — “ At once.” 

, “ We have lost a year to no purpose I ” cried t>antos. 

'‘Do you consider the last. twelve mouths to have been 
wasted?” asked the abbe. — “Forgive me!” cried Edmond, 
blushing deeply. 

“Tut, tut ! ” answered the abb4, “man is but man after all, 
and you are about tlie best si>eciiuen of the genus I have ever 
known. Come, let me show you my plan.’’ The abb4 then 
showed Dantos the sketch he had made for their escape. It 
consisted of a plan of his own cell and that of Dantos, with 
the passage which united them. In tliis passage he proposed 
to drive a level as they do in mines; this level would bring the 
two prisoners immediately beneath the gallery where the 
sentry kept watch ; once there, a large excavation would be 
made, and one of the dag-stones with which the gallery was 
paved be so completely loosened that at the desired moment it 
would give way beneath the feet of the soldier, who, stunned 
by his fall, would be immediately bound and gagged by Dantos 
before he had power to offer any i-esistance. The prisoners 
were then to make their way through one of the gallery win- 
dows, and to let themselves down from the outer walls by 
means of the abbd’s bidder of cords. Dantos’ eyes sparkled 
with joy, .and he rubbed his hands with delight at the idea of 
a plan so simple, yet appai'ontly so certain to succeed. 

That very day the miners began their labors, with a vigor 
and alacrity proportionate to their long rest from fatigue and 
their hopes of ultimate success. Nothing interrupted the 
progress of the work except the necessity that each was under 
of returning to his cell in anticipation of the turnkey’s visits. 
They had learned to distinguish the almost imperceptible 
sound of his footsteps as he descended towards their dungeons, ■ 
and happily, never failed of being prepared for his coming. 
The fresh earth excavated during their present work, and 
which would have entirely blocked up the old passage, was 
thrown, by degrees and with the utmost precaution, out of the 
window in either Faria’s or Dantos’ cell, the rubbish being first 
pulverized so finely that the night wind carried it far away 
without permitting the smallest trace to remain. More than 
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.1 year bad been consumed in this undertaking, the only tools 
fur which had been a chisel, a knife, and a wooden lever ; Faria 
htill continuing to instruct Bautes by conversing with him,' 
sometimes in one language, sometimes in another ; at others, 
relating to him the history of nations aiid great men who from 
time to time have risen to f<ame and trodden the path of glory. 

The abbd was a man of the world, and liad, moreover, mixed 
in the first society of tiie day ; lie wore an air of melancholy 
dignity which Bantus, thanks to the imitative powers bestowed 
on him by nature, easily acquired, as well as that dutward 
]K)lish and politeness he had before been wanting in, and which 
is seldom possessed except by those who have been placed in 
constant intercourse with persons of high birth and breeding. 
A.t the end of fifteen months the level was finished, and the 
excavation completed beneath the gallery, and the two work- 
men could distinctly hear the measin-p,d trf‘ad of the sentinel 
as he paced to and fro over their heads. 

Compelled, as they were, to await a night sufficiently dark to 
favor their flight, they were oldiged to defer their final 
attempt till that auspicious moment should arrive ; their gi-eat- 
est dread now was lest tlie stone through Avhich the sentry 
was doomed to fall should give way before its right time, ami 
this they had in some measure provided against by propping 
it up with a small beam whicli tliey had discovered in the 
walls through which they had w'orked their w'ay. Bantos 
was occupied in arranging this piece of wood when he lieard 
Faria, who had remained in Edmond’s cell for the purpose of 
cutting a peg to secure their rope-ladder, call to him in a tone 
indicative of gx'eait suffering. Bantus hastened to his dungeon, 
where he found him standing in the middle of the ro(Jin, jiale 
as death, his forehead streaming with perspiration, and his 
hands clinched tightly together. 

“ Gracious heavens ! ” exclaimed Bantes, “ what is tlie mat- 
ter ? wliat has happened ? ” 

“Quick! quick!” retui-ned the abbe, “listen to what I have 
to say.” Bantos looked in fear and w^ondfir at the livid coun- 
tenance of Faria, whose eyes, already dull and sunken, were 
■suri-oixnded by purple circles, while his lips were white as 
those of a corpse, and his very hair seemed to stand on end. 

“Tell me, I beseech yoU, what ails you?” cried Bantus, 
letting his chisel fall to the floor. 

“ Alas,” faltered out the abbd, “ all is over with me. I am 
seized with a terrible, perhaps mo^l illness ; T can feel that 
the paroxysm is fast approaching. ' I had a similar attack the 
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year previous to imprisonment. This malady admits but 
of one remedy ; I will tell you what that is. Go into my cell 
as quickly as you can ; draw out one of the feet that support 
the bed ; you will find it has been hollowed out for the purpose 
of containing a small phial you will see there half-filled with 
a red-looking fluid. Bring it to me — or rather — ho, no ! — I 
may be found here, therefore help me b.ick to my room while 
I have the strength to drag myself along. Who knows what 
may happen, or how long the aUack may last ? 

In spite of the magnitude of the misfortune which thus sud- 
denly frustrated his hopes, Dantds did not lose his presence of 
min^ but descendv.d into the iwissage, dragging his unfortu- 
nate companion with him ; then, half-carrying, half-supporting 
him, he managed to reach the abbd’s chamber, when he imme- 
diately laid the sufferer on his bed. 

“ Thanks,” said the poor al>h4, shivering as though his veins 
were filled with ice. “ 1 am about to be seized with a fit of 
catalepsy ; when it comes to its height 1 shall probably lie still 
and motionless as though dead, uttering neither sigh nor groan. 
On the other hand, the symptoms may be much more violent, 
and cause me to fall into fearful convulsions, foam at the 
mouth, and cry out Itjudly. Take care my cries are not heard, 
for if tljey are it is more than probable I should be removed 
to another pail; of the prison, and we be separated forever. 
When I become quite motionless, cold, and rigid as a corpse, 
then, and not before, — be careful about this, — force open my 
teeth with the knife, pour from eight to ten drops of the 
liquor contained in 11 le phial down my throat, and I may 
perhaps revive.” 

“ Perhaps ! ” exclaimed Daiitds in grief-stricken tones. ' 

“ Help ! help ! ” cried the abb6, “1 — 1 — die — I ” — 

So sudden and violent was the fit that the unfortunate pris- 
oner was unable to complete the sentence; a violent convulsion 
shook his whole frame. Ids eyes started from theii sockets, his 
mouth was drawn on one sidS, his cheeks became pui-ple, he 
struggled, foamed, dashed himself about, and uttered the most 
dreadful cries, which, however, Dantds prevented from being 
heard by covering his head with the blanket. The fit lasted 
iwo hours ; then, more helpless than an infant, and colder and 
Iialer than marble, more crushed and broken than a reed 
trampled under foot, he fell back, doubled up in one last con- 
vulsion, and became as rigid as a corpse. 

Edmond waited till life seemed extinct in the body of his 
friend, then, taking up the knife^he with difiloulty forded open 
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tJie closely fixed jaws, carefully administered the appointed 
number of drops, and anxiously awaited the result. An hour 
passed away- and the old man gave no sign of returning 
animation. Dantds began to fear he had delayed ^ long ere 
he administered the remedy, and, thrusting liis hands into hie 
hair, continued gazing *on the lifeless features of his friend. 
At length a slight color tinged the livid cheeks, consciousness 
returned to the dull, open eyeballs, a faint sigh issued from 
the lips, and the sufferer made a feeble effort to move. 

“ He is saved ! he is saved ! ” cried Dantes in a paroxysm of 
delight. 

The sick man was not yet able to speak, but he pointed with 
evident anxiety towards the door. Dantes listened, and plainly 
distinguished the approaching steps of tin* jailer. It was 
therefore near seven o’clock ; but Edmond's anxiety had put 
all thoughts of time out of his head. The young man sprang 
to the entrance, darted through it, carefully drawing the stone 
over the opening, and hurried to his cell. He had scarcely 
done so before tlie door opened, and the jailer saw the prisoner 
seated as usual on the side of his bed. Almost before the key 
had turned in the lock, and before the departing steps of the 
jailer had died away in the long corridor he hacl to traverse, 
Dantes, whose restless anxiety concerning his friend left him 
no desire to touch the food brought him, hurried back to the 
abba’s chamber, and raising the stone by pressing his head 
against it, was soon beside the sick man’s couch. , Faria had 
now fully regained his consciousness, but he still lay helpless 
and exhausted. 

“1 did not expect to see you again,” said he feebly, to 
Dantes. 

“ And why not V ” iisked the young man. “ Did you fancy 
yourself dying ? ” 

“ No, I. had no such idea ; but, knowing that all was ready 
for flight, I thought you might have made your escape.” The 
deep glow of indignation suffused the cheeks of Dantds. 

“ Without you? Did you really think me capable of that ? ” 

‘‘ At least,” said the abb6, “ I now see how wrong such an 
opinion would have been. Alas, alas ! I am fea^lly ex- 
nausted and debilitated by this attack.” 

‘‘Be of good cheer,” replied Dantes; “your strength will 
return.’’ And as he spoke he seated himself ne.ar the bed 
beside Faria, and took his hands. The abb4 shook his head. 

“The last attack I had,” said 'he, “lasted but half an hour, 
and after it I was hungry, and got up without help ; now I can 
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move neither my right arm nor leg, and my head seems un- 
comfortable, which shows that there has been a suffusion of 
blood on the brain. The third attack will either carry me off, 
or leave me j>aralyzed for life.” 

' “ No, no,” cried Dantes ; “youai*e mistaken — you will not 
die! And your third attack (if, indeed, you should have 
another) will find you at liberty. We sliall save you another 
time, as we have done this, only with a better chance of suc- 
cess, because we shall be able to command every requisite 
assistance.” 

“ My good Edmond,” answered the abb6, “ be not deceived. 
The attack which has just passed away, condemns me forever 
to the walls of a prison. None can fiy from a dungeon who 
cannot walk.” 

“ Well, we will wait, a week, a month, two months, if need 
be, — and meanwhile your strength will return. Everything is 
in readiness for our flight, and we can select any time we 
choose. As soon as you feel able to swim we wifi, go.” 

“ I shall never swim again,” replied Faria. “ This arm is 
paralyzed ; not for a time, but forever. Lift it, and judge if 
I am mistaken.” The young man raised the arm, which feU 
back by its own weight, perfectly inanimate and helpless. A 
sigh escaped him. 

“ You are convinced now, Edmond, are you not ? ” asked the 
abb6. “ Depend upon it, 1 know w'hat 1 say. Since the first ‘ 
attack I experienced of this malady, 1 have continually I'eflected 
on it. Indeed, 1 expected it, for it is a family inheritance ; 
both my father and grandfather died of it in a third attack. 
The physician who prepared for me the remedy I have twice 
successfully taken, was no other than the celebrated Cabanis, 
and he predicted a similar end for me.” 

“ The physician may Im* mistaken ! ” exclaimed Dantes. 
“ And as for your poor arm, what difference will that make ? 

I can take you on my shoulders, and swim for both of us.” 

“ My son,” said the ablK% “ you, who are a sailor and a 
swimmer, must know as well as I do that a man so loaded 
would sink before he had done fifty strokes. Cease, then, to 
allow yourself to be duped by vain ho])es, that even your own 
excellent heart refuses to believe in. Hero I shall remain till 
the hour of my deliverance arrives, and that, in all human 
probability, will be the hour of my death. As for you, who 
are young and active, delay not on my account, but fly — go — 

I give you back your proniise.”’^ 

“ It is well,” said Dant4s. Then 1 shall also remain.^* 
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Theu, rising and extending his hand with an air of solemnity 
over the old man’s head, he slowly added, “ By the blood of 
Christ I swear never to leave you while you live.” 

Faria gazed fondly on his noble-minded, single-hearted, high- 
principled young friend, and read in his countenance ample 
confirmation of the sincerity of his devotion and the loyalty of 
his purpose. 

Thanks,” murmured the invalid, extending one hand. I 
iiccept. You may one of these days reap the reward of your 
disinterested devotion. But as I cannot, and you will not, 
quit this place, it becomes necessary to fill up the excavation 
beneath the soldier’s gallery ; he might, by chance, hear the 
hollow sound of his footsteps, and call the attention of his offi- 
cer to the circumstance. That would bring about a discoveiy 
which WQuld inevitably lead to onr b(3ing separated. Go, then, 
and set about this work, in which, unhappily, I can offer you 
no assistance ; keep at it all night, if necessary, and do not 
return here .to-morrow till after the jailer has visited me. 1 
shall have something of the greatest importance to communi- 
cate to you.” 

Dantds took the hand of the abb6 in his, and affectionately 
pressed it. Faria smiled encouragingly on him, and the young 
man retired to his task, in the spirit of obedience and respect 
which he had sworn to show towards his aged friend. 


CHAPTER XVTO 

THE TUEASITRK. 

When i)antSs returned next morning to the chamber of his 
c-ompauion in captivity, he found Faria seated and looking 
composed. In the ray of light which entered by the narrow 
window of his cell, he held open in his left hand, of which 
alone, it will bo recollected, he retained the use, a sheet of 
paper, which, from being constantly rolled into a small com- 
pivss, had the form of a cylinder,' and was not easily kept 
open. He did not B|>eak, but shpwed the paper to Dantes. 

“What ifi that?” he inquired. — “Look at it,” said the 
abbi with a smile. 

“I have looked at it with all possible attention,” said 
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Dantfta, ''and I only see a half-burnt paper, on which are 
traces of Gothic characters inscribed with a peculiar kind of 
ink.” 

“ This paper, my friend,” said Paiia, “ I may now avow to 
you, since 1 have the proof of your fidelity — this paper is 
my treasure, of which, from this day forth, one-half belongs 
to you.” 

The sweat started forth on Dantes brow. Until this day — 
and for how long a time ! — he had ref mined from talking of 
the -treasure, wliich liad brought upon the abl^ the accusation 
of madness. With his instinctive delicacy Edmund had pre- 
ferred avoiding any touch on this painful chord, and Faria 
had been equally silent. He had taken the silence of the old 
man for a return to reason ; and now these few words uttered 
by Faria, after so painful a crisis, seemed to indicate a serious 
relapse into mental alienation. 

“Your treasure ? ” stammered Dantes. Faria smiled. 

“Yes,” said he. “You have, indeed, a noble nature, 
Edmond, and £ see by your paleness and agitation what is pass- 
ing in your heart at this moment. Eo, be assured, I am not 
m^. This treasure exists, Dantes, and if I have not been 
allowed to possess it, you will. Yes — you. No one would 
listen or believe me, because everj'one thought me mad ; but 
you, who must know that I am not, listen to me, and believe 
me so afterwards if you will.” 

“ Alas,” murmured Edmond to himself, “ this is a terrible 
relapse ! There was only this blow wanting.” Then he said 
aloud, “ My dear fi-iend, your attack has, perhaps, fatigued 
you ; had you not better repose awhile ? To-morrow, if you 
will, I will hear your narrative ; but to-day I wish to nurse 
you earefully. Besides,” he said, “ a treasure is not a thing 
we need hurry about.” 

“ On the eontrary, it is a matter of the utmost importance, 
Edmond ! ” replied the old man. “ Who knows if to-morrow, 
or the next day after, the third attack may not come on ? and 
then must not all be over ? Yes, indeed, 1 have often thought 
with a bitter joy that these riches, which would make the 
wealth of a dozen families, will be forever lost to those men 
who persecute me. This idea was one of vengeance to me, 
and I tasted it slowly in the night of my dungeon and the 
despair of my captivity. But now I have forgiven the world 
for the love of you ; now that I see you, young and with a 
promising future, — now that I think of all that may result to 
you in the good fortune of such a disclosure, I shudder at any 
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delay, aad tremble lest I should not assure to one as worthy 
as yourself the possession of so vast an amount of hidden 
wealth.” Edmond turned away his head with a sigh. 

“You persist in your incredulity, Edmond,” continued 
Fai’ia. “ My words have not convinced you. 1 see you re- 
quire proofs. Well, then, read this paper, which I haive never 
shown to any one.” 

“To-morrow, my dear friend,” said Edmond, desirous of 
not yielding to the old man’s madness. “ I thought it was 
understood that we should not talk of that until to-morrow. — 
“ Then we will not talk of it until to-morrow ; but read this 
paper to-day.” 

“ I will not irritate him,” thought Edmond, and taking the 
paper, of which half was wanting, — having been burnt, no 
doubt, by some accident, — he read : — 


“ This treasure, which may amount to two 
of Homan crowns in the most distant a . . . 
of the second opening wh . . . 
declare to belong to him alo . . . 
heir. 

“25th April, 149” 


“Well!” said Faria, when the young man had finished 
reading it. 

“ Why,” replied Dant6s, “ I see nothing but broken lines 
and unconnected words, which are rendered illegible by fire.” 

“Yes, to you, my friend, who read them for the first time; 
but not for me, who have grown pale over them by mauy 
nights’ study, and have reconstructed every phrase, completed 
every thought.” 

“ And do you believe you have discovered the hidden mean- 
ing ? ” 

“I am sure I have, and you shall judge for yourself ; but 
first listen to the history of this paper.” 

“ Silence I ” exclaimed Dantds. “ Steps approach — I go — 
adieu.” 

And Dant^, happy to escape the history and explanation 
which would be srtre to confirm his belief in his friend’s men- 
tal instability, glided like a snake along the narrow passage ; 
while Faria, .restored by his alarm to a certain amovmt of ac- 
tivity, pushed the stone into place with his foot, and covered 
it W 1 & a mat in order the more effectually to avoid discovery. 
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It was the governor, who, hearing of Faria’s illness irom the 
jailer, had come in person to see him. 

Faria sat up to receive him, avoiding all gestures in order 
that he might conceal from the governor thd paralysis that 
had already half stricken liiin.with death. His fear was lest 
the governor, touched with pity, might order him to Be removed 
to better (juarters, and tlius seiiarate Jiiiu from his young com- 
panion. . But fortunately this was not the case, and the gov- 
ernor left him, convinced that tlie poor mad m an, for whom 
in his lieart he felt a kind of affection, was only troubled with 
a slight indisposition. 

During this time, Edmond, seated on his bed with his head 
in his hands, tried to collect his scattered thoughts. Faria, 
since their first a(3quaintance, had been on all jwints so rational 
and logical, so wonderfully sagacious, in fatJt, that he could 
not uuderstond how so much wisdom on all points could be 
allied with madness. Was Faria deceived as to his treasure, 
or was all the world deceived as to Faria ? 

Dantds remaiiutd in his cell all day, not daring to return to 
his friend, thinking thus to defer the moment when he should 
be coirvinced, once for all, that the abbd was mad — such a 
conviction would be so terrible ! 

But, towards the evening after the hour for the customary 
visit had gone by, Faria, not seeing the young man appear, 
tried* to move and get over the distance which sei)arated them. 
Edmond shuddered when he heaitl the painful efforts which 
the idd man made to drag himself along; his leg was inert, and 
he could no longer make use of, one arm. Edmond was obliged 
to assist him, for otherwise he would not have been able to 
enter by the small aperture whieh led to Dantds’ chamber. 

“Here I am, pursuing you remorselessly,” he said with a 
benignant smile. “You thought to escape my munificence, 
but it is in vain. Listen to me.” 

Edmond saw there was no escape, and placing the old man 
on his bed, he seated himself oh the stool beside him. 

“ You know,” said the abb4, “ that I was the secretary and 
intimate friend of Cardinal Sj)ada, the last of the princes of 
that name. 1 owe to this worthy lord all the happiness 1 ever 
knew. He was not rich, although the wealth of his family 
had passed into a proverb, and I heard the phrase very often, 

' As rich as a Spada.’ But he, like public rumor,- lived on this 
reputation for wealth; his palace was my paradise. I was 
tutor to his nephews, who are dead ; and when he was alone 
in the world, I tried by absolute devotion to his will, to make 
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np to Jiim aJl he had done for me duiiiig ten years of unre- 
mitting kindness. The cardinal’s house had no secrets for me. 
I had often seen my noble patron annotating ancient vuluiues, 
and eagerly seai'ching amongst dusty family manuscripts. 
One day when I was reproaching him for his unavailing 
searches* and deploring the prostration of mind that followed 
them, he looked at me, and, smiling bitterly, opened a volume 
relating to" the 1 listory of the City of liome. There, in the 
twentieth chapter of the Life of Pope Alexander VI., were 
the following lines, which I can never forget : — 

“ ‘ The groat wars of liomagua had ended ; Caesar Borgia, 
who had completed his conquest, had need of money to pur- 
chase all Italy. The jjopo had also need of money to bring 
matters to an end witlx Louis Xll. King of France, who xvas 
foi'inidablc still in spite of his recent reverses ; and it was 
necessary, therefore, to have reeour.se to some profitable sclicine, 
which was a matter of great difficulty in the impoverished con- 
dition of exhausted Italy. His holiness hud an idea. He 
determined to mdke two cardinals.’ 

“ By choosing two of the greatest personages of Borne, espe- 
cially rich men — this yf as the return the holy father looked 
for. In the first phice, he could sell the gi'eat appointments 
and splendid offices which the cardinals already held; and 
then he had the two hats to sell besides. There was a third 
}ioint in view', which will appear hereafter. The pope and 
CsBsar Borgia first found the two futui-e cardinals ; they were 
Giovanni Bospigliosi, who held four of the highest dignities 
of the Holy See, and Cassar Spada, one of the noblest and 
richest of the Homan nobility ; botli felt the high honor of 
such a favor from the pope. They were ambitious, and Caesar 
Borgia soon found pui'cliasers for their ajqxointments. The 
result was, that Bospigliosi and Spada paid for being caidinals, 
and eight other persons paid for the offices the cardinals held 
before their elevation, and thus eight hundi*ed thousand crowns 
entered into the coffers of the speculators. 

“It is, time now to proceed to the last part of the specula- 
tion. The pope heaped attentions uixon Bospigliosi and Spada, 
conferred upon them the insignia of the cardinalate, and in- 
duced them' to arrange their affairs and take up tlieir residence 
at Borne. Then the pope and Caesar Borgia invited the two 
cardinals to dinner. This was a matter of dispute between 
the holy fatlier and his son. Caesar thought they could make 
use of one of the means which he always had ready for his 
friends, that is to say, in the first place, the famous key 
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which was given to certain pei'suns with the request that they 
go and open a designated cupboard. This key was furnished 
with a small iron point, — a negligence on the part of the 
locksmith. When this was pressed to effect the oi)ening of 
the cupboard, of which the lock was difficult, the person was 
pricked by this small point, and died next day. Thfen there 
was the ring with the lion’s head, which Caesar wore when he 
wanted to greet his friends witli a clasp of the hand. The 
lion bit the hand thus favored, and at the end of twenty-four 
liours, the bite was mortal. Caesar proposed to his father, 
that they should either ask the cardinals to open the cupboaid, 
or shake hands with them ; but Alexander VT., replied : 
‘ Now as to the worthy cardinals, Spada and Eospigliosi, let 
us ask both of them to dinner. Something tells me that we 
shall get that money b:wk. Besides, you forget, Caesar, an 
indigestion declares itself immediately, while a prick or a bite 
occasions a delay of a day or two.’ Ctesar gave way before 
such cogent reasoning, and the cardinals were consequently 
invited to dinner. 

“ The table was laid in a vineyard belonging to the pope, 
near San I’ierdarena, a charming retreat which the cardinals 
knew very well by report. Bospigliosi, quite set up w’ith his 
new dignities, went with a good api>etite and his most ingratia- 
ting manner. Spiula, a })rudent man, and greatly attached to 
his only nephew, a young captain of tlie highest iwomise, took 
paper and pen, and made his will. He then .sent word to his 
nephew to wait for him near the vineyard ; but it appeared tlie 
servant did not find him. 

“ Spada knew what these invitations meant ; since Christi 
' anity, so eminently civilizing, had imide progress in Home, it 
was no longer a centurion who came from the tyrant with a 
message, ‘Caesar wills that you die,’ but it w^as a legate a 
IcUere, who came with a smile on his lips to say from the pope, 

‘ His holiness requests you to dine with him.’ 

“ Spada set out about two o’cldCk to San Pierdarena. The 
pope awaited him. The first sight that attracted the eyes of 
Spada was that of his nephew, in full costume, and Caesar 
Borgia paying him most marked attentions. Spada turned 
{>ale, as Ciesar looked at him with an ironical air, which proved 
that'he had anticipated all, and that the snare was well spread. 
They began dinner, and Spada was only able to inquire of his 
nephew if he had received his message. The nephew replied 
no perfectly comprehending the meaning of the question. It 
was too late, for he had already drunk a glass of excellent 
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wine, placed for him expressly by the pope’s butler. Spada 
at the same moment saw another bottle approach him, which 
• he was pressed to taste. An hour afterwards a physician de- 
clared they were both poisoned through eating mushrooms. 
Spada died on the threshold of tlie vineyard; the nephew ex- 
pired at his own door, making signs which his wife could not 
comprehend. 

« rhan Csesar and the {>ope hastened to lay hands on the 
lieritage, under pretence of seeking for the pax>ers of the dead 
man. But the inheritance consisted in this only, a scrap of 
paper on which Spada had written : — ‘I becpieath to my be- 
loved nephew my coffers, my b(x>ks, and, amongst 'others, my 
brevi iry with the gold corners, which I beg he will preserve 
in remain brance of liis affectionate uncle.’ 

“ Tue heirs sought every wliere, admired the breviary, laid 
hands on the furniture, and wore greatly astonished that 
Spada, the rich man, was really the most miserable of uncles — 
no tre-asures — unless they were those of science, contained in 
the library and laboratories; That was all. Cmsar and Ids 
father searched, examined, scrutinized, but found nothing, or 
at least very little ; not exceeding a few thousand crowns in 
(date, and aljout the ssune in ready money; but the nephew 
iiad time to say to his wife before he expired : ‘ Look wtdl 
among my uncle’s pajicrs; there is a will.’ 

•• 'I’hey sought even more thoroughly tluui the august heirs 
hiul done, but it was fruitless. Tliere wercj two palaces and a 
vineyard behind the 1‘alatine Hill; but in these days landed 
proiierty had not niucli value, and the two jialaees and tlie 
vineyard remained to the family since they were beimatli tlie 
rapacity of the iKii>e and his son. ;Months ah<l years rolled on. 
.Vlexander Vf. died, imisoned, — you know by Avliat mistake. 
Omsar, poisoned at tlie siime time, e.scii,pcd by shedding his 
skin like a snake ; but the new skin was spotted by the poLson 
till it looked like a tiger’s. Then, compelled to quit lioinc, he 
went and got himself obscurely killed in a night skirmish, 
scarcely noticed in history. After the pope’s death and his 
son’s exile, it was supiNJsed that tlie Spada family would re- 
sium the splendid position they had held before the cardinal’s 
tinii; but this was not the case. The S])adas remained in 
doubtful ease, a mystery hung over this dark affair, and the 
public rumor was, that Caesiir, a lietter politician than his 
father, had carried off from the pope the fortune of the two 
cardinals. I say the two, lK«?an.se Cardinal Rospigliosi, who 
had not taken any precaution, was cqinpletely desjioiled. 
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“ Up to this p<ant,” said Faria, interrupting the thread of 
his narrative, “ this seems to ymi very meaningless, no doubt, 
eh?” 

“ Oh, my friend,” cried Dant6s, “ on the contrary, it seems 
as if I were reading a most interesting iiarnitive ; go on, I beg 
of you.” — “1 will.” , 

“ The family began to get accustomed to their obscurity. 
Years rolled on, and amongst the desqendantS some were sol- 
diers, otliera diplomatists ; some churchmen, some bankers ; 
some grew rich, and some were riiitied. I come now to the last 
of the family, w'hoso secretary 1 was — the Count of Spada. 
I had often heard him complain of the disproportion of his 
rank with his fortune ; and I- advised him to invest all he had 
in an annuity. He did so, and thus doubled his income. The 
celebrated breviary remained in the family, and was in the 
count’s possession. It had been handed down from father to 
son ; for the singular clause of the only will that had been 
found, had caused it to he regarded as a genuine relic, preserved 
in the family with suj)erstitious veneration. It was an illumi- 
nated book, with Ixiautiful Gothic characters, and so weighty 
with gold, that a servant always carried it before the cardinal 
on daj’s of great solemnity. 

“At the sight of papers of all sorts, — titles, contracts, 
piirchments, which wex’e kept in the aichives of the family, 
all desccinding from the poisoned cardinal, I in my turn exam- 
ined the immense bundles of dcKiuinents, like txventy servitors, 
stewards, secretaries before me ; but in spite of the most ex- 
haustive researches, I found — nothing. Yet I had read, I had 
even written a precise history of the I’orgia family, for the 
sole purpose of assuring myself whether any increase of for- 
tune had occurred to them on the death of the Cardinal Cmsar 
Spada ; but could only trace the acquisition of the property of 
the Cardinal Bospigliosi) his companion in misfortune. 

“ I was then almost assured tliat the inheritance had neither 
profited the Borgias nor the family, but had remained unpos- 
sessed like the treasures of the Arabian Nights, which slept 
in the bosom of the earth under the eyes of the genie. 1 
searched, ransacked, counted, calculated a thousand and a 
thousand times the income and expenditure of the family for 
three hundred years. It was useless. T remained in my ig- 
norance, and the Count of Spada in his poverty. My patron 
died. He liad reserved from his annuity his family papers, 
his library, composed of five thousand volumes, and his famous 
breviary. All these he bequeathed to me, with a thousand 
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Roman «erowno, which ho had i:i ready money, on condition 
tliat I would hare anniversiiry masses said for the repose of 
his soul, and that I would draw up a genealogical tree and 
history of his house. All this T did scrupulously. lie easy, 
my dear Edmond, we are near the conclusion. 

In 1807, a month before 1 was arrested, and a fortnight 
after the death of the Count of Spada, on the 25th of Dcceml^r 
(you will see presently how the date became fixed in my mem- 
oiy), I was readiug, for the thousandth time, the papers I was 
arranging, for the palace was sold to a stranger, and I was 
going to leave Rome and settle at Florence, intending to take 
with me twelve thousand francs I })osscs.sed, my library, and 
the famous breviary, when, tired with my constant lalbor at 
the same thing, and overcome ,by a heav}' dinner I hud eaten, 
my head dropped on my liands, and I fell asleep about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. I awoke as the clock was striking 
six. I raised my head ; I w:is in utter darkness. I rang for a 
light, but as no one came, I determined to find one for myself.* 
It was indeed but anticipating the simple manners which I 
should soon be under the necessity of adopting. I took a wax- 
candle in one hand, and with the other gnrped about for a piece 
of paper (my match-box being empty), with wltieh I proposed 
to get a light from the small ilame still ]>laying on the embers. 
Fearing, however, to make use of any valuable ])i(?ce of paper, 

1 hesitated for a moment, then rec(»llected that I had seen in 
the famous breviary, which was on the table beside mo, an old 
paper quite yellow with age, and which had served ' a? a 
marker for centuries, kept there by the request of the Iieirs. 

I felt for it, found it, twisted it up together, and putting it into 
the expiring flame, set light to it. 

*• Hut beneath my Angel'S, as if by magic, in proportion as the 
lire ascended, I saw yellowish characters appear on the paper. 

I grasped it in my hand, put out the flame as quickly as I could, 
lighted my taper in the fire itself, and opened the crumpled 
jiaper with inexpressible emotion, recogiiizing, when I l»ad 
done so, that these characters had beep traced in mysterious 
iiml sympathetic ink, only appearing ^hen exposed to the fire; 
nearly one-third of the paper had been consumed by the flame. 
It was that paper you read this morfaing; read it again, DantSs, 
and then I will complete for yoi; the incomplete words and 
unconnected sense.” 

Faria, with an air of triumph, offered the paper to Dantts, 
who tine time read the following words, traced with an ink of 
a reddish color resembling rust; — . * 
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“ This 25th day of April, 1498, be . . . 

Alexander VI., and fearing that not . . . 
he may desire to become my heir, and re . . • 
and Bentivoglio, who were poisoned, . . . 
my sole heir, that I have bu . . . 
and has visited with me, that is, in . . . 

Island of Monte Cristo, all 1 poss . . . 

jewels, diamonds, gems; that I alone . . . 

may amount to nearly two mil . . . 

will find on raising the twentieth ro . . . 

creek to the east in a right line. Two open ... 

in these caves; the treasure is in the furthest a . • . 

which treasure £ bequeath and leave en . . . 

as my sole heir. 

“ 2r>th April, 1498. “ C^es . . . 

“ And now,” said the abb6, read this other paper ; ” and he 
presented to Dantfis a second leaf with fragments of lines writ- 
ten oil it, which Edmond read as follows : — 

“ . . . ing invited to dine by his Holiness 
. . . content with making me pay for my hat, 
• • • serves for inc the fate of Canlinals Caprara 
... I declare to my nephew, Guido Spada 
. . . ried in a place he knows 
. . . the eaves of the small 
. . . essed of ingots, gold, money, 
• • • know of the existence of this treasure, which 
• . . lions of Homan crowns, and which he 
. . . ck from the small 
. . . ings have been made 
. . . ngle in the second; 

. . . tire to him 
... All t Spada.” 

Faria foliC'^wed him with an excited look. And now,” he 
said, when he ir^aw that Dantes had read the last line, “put the 
two fiugments iitogether, and judge for yourself.” Dantes 
obeyed, and the ci'^ujoined pieces gave the following: — 

“ This 251h day of Aph-u, 1498 , be...ing invited to dine by his Holi- 
ness Alexander VL, and feayiing that not.. .content with making me pay 
for my hat, he may desire to i>^ecome my heir, and re.. .serves for me the 
fate of Cardinals Caprara am j Bentivoglio, who were poisoned...! de- 
clare to my nephew, Guido Spai'^^ia, „,y sole heir, that I have ba...ried in 
a place he knows and has vlsltef'i ^ith me, that is, in...the caves of the 
small Island of Monte Cristo, all t j pos8...e88ed of ingots, gold, money, 
jewels, diamonds, gems; that 1 a. ione...know of ttie existence of this 
treasure, which may amount to nearly t^,o mil...lions of Roman crowns, 
and which he will flml on raising tJ^,e twentieth ro...ck froin the small 
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creek to the east in a right line. Two open...ing8 have been made in 
these caves; the treasure is in the furthest a...ngle in the second; which 
treasure I bequeath and leave en. .tire to him as my sole heir. 

“ 25th April, 1408. “ C2 BS...ab t Spaoa.” 

“ Well, do you comprehend now ? ” inquired Faria. 

It is the declaration of Cardinal Spada, and the will so long 
sought for,” replied Edmond, still incredulous. 

“ Yes ; a thousand times, yes ! ” — “ And who completed it 
iis it now is ? ” 

“ 1 did. Aided by the remaining fragment, I guessed the 
rest ; measuring the length of the lines by those of the paper, 
and divining the hidden meaning by means of what was in 
part revealed, as we are guided in a cavern by the small ray of 
liglit above us.” 

“ And what did you do when you arrived at this conclu- 
sion ? ” 

“ T resolved to set out, and did set out at that very instant, 
carrying with me the beginning of my great work, the unity 
of the Italian kingdom ; but for some time the impeiial police 
(who at this period, quite contrai-y to what Napoleon desired 
so soon as he had a son born to him, wished for a partition of 
provinces) had their eyes on me ; and my hasty depai-ture, the 
cause of which they were unable to guess, having aroused their 
suspicions, I was arrested at the very moment I was leaving 
I’iombino. 

“■ Now,” continued Faria, addressing Dantds with an almost 
paternal exi)ression, “ now, my dear fellow, you know as much 
as I do myself. If we ever escape together, half this treasure 
is yours ; if I die here, and you escape alone, the whole belongs 
to you.” 

“I^ut,” inquired Dantes hesitating, “has this treasure no 
more legitimate possessor in the world than ourselves ? ” 

“No, no, be easy on that score ; the family is extinct. The 
last Count of Spada, moreover, made me his heir; bequeathing 
10 me this symbolic breviary, he bequeathed to me all it con- 
tained ; no, no, make your mind satisfied on that point. If we 
lay hands on this fortune, we may enjoy it without remorse.” 

“ And you say this, treasure amounts to ” — 

“ Two millions of Boman crowns ; nearly thirteen millions 
of our money.” ^ 

“ Impossible ! ” said Dantes, staggered at the enormous 
amount. 


Vol. I — u 


1 •2,600,00a 
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“Impossible ? and why ? ” asked the old man. “T^ Sjpada 
family was one of the oldest and most powerful families of the 
fifteenth century ; and in those times, when other opportunities 
for investment were wanting, such accumulations of gold and 
jewels were, by no means rare ; thc're are at this day Homan 
families pc'risliing of hunger, though possessed of nearly a mil- 
lion in dliuuonds and jewels, handed down by entail, and which 
they cannot touch.” Edmund thought he was in a dream — 
he wavered between incredulity and joy. ' 

“ I have only kept this secret so long from you,” continued 
Faria, “that 1 might test your character, and then surprise 
you. Had we escaped before my attack of catalepsy, I should 
have conducted you to Monte Cristo ; now,” he added, with a 
sigh, “ it is you who will conduct me thither. Well, Dantds, 
you do not thank me ? ” 

“This treasure belongs to you, my dear friend,” replied 
Dantes, “ and to you only. 1 have no right to it. I am no 
relation of yours.” ' 

“ You are my son, Dantfis,” exclaimed the old man. “You 
arc the child of my captivity. My profession condemns me to 
celibacy. God has sent you to me to console, at one and. the 
same time, the man who could not be a father, and the prisoner 
who could not get free.” And Faria extended the arm of 
which alone the use remained to liiiu to the yoimg man who 
threw himself ujwn his neck and wept. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

, THE THIRD ATTACK. 

Now that this treasure, which had so long been the object 
of the abb4’s meditations, could insure the future happiness of 
him whom Faria really loved as a son, it had doubled its value 
in his eyes, and every day he expatiated on the amount, ex- 
plaining to Dantes all the good which, with thirteen or fom*- 
teen millions of francs, a man could do in these days to his 
friends ; and then Dantes’ countenance became gl(x>my, for the 
oath of venge^iuce he had taken recurred to his memory, and 
he reflected how much ill, in these times, a man with thirteen 
or fourteen millions could do to his enemies. 

The abl)4 did not know the Island of Monte Cristo ; but 
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Dantes l(ncw it, and had often passed it, situated t\venty>fiy(E> 
miles iram Pianosa, between Corsica and the Islkud of Elba 
and had once touched there. This island was, always had 
l)cen, and still is, completely deserted. It is a rock of almost 
(tonical form, which looks as thougli it had been thrust up by 
volcanic force from the depth to the surface of the ocean. 
Dantes drew a plan of the island for Faria, and Faria g^ve 
Dantds advice as to the means he should employ to i-ecover 
the treasure. But Dantds was far from being as entlnisiastic 
and coniident as the old man. It was past a question now 
that Faria was not a lunatic, and the way in which he had 
achiev'ed tlie discovery, which had given rise to the suspicion 
of his madness, increased Edmond’s admiration of him ; but at 
the same time Datit^s (;ould not beli(;re that the deposit, sup- 
]K) 8 ing it ha<l ever existed, still existed; and though he con- 
sidered the treasure as by no means ohimericid, he yet believed 
it was no longer there. 

However, as if fate i*esolved on depriving the ])risouers of 
their last chance, and making them understand that they were 
condemned to perpetual imprisonpient, a new misfortune befell 
tiiem ; the gallery on the sea side, whu^h . had long been in 
ruins, was rebuilt, 'ihey had repaired it completely, and 
stopped up with vast masses of stone tlie hole Dantes’ had 
partly filled in. But for this precaution, which, it will be re- 
membered, the abbe had made to Edmond, tlio misfortune 
would have been still greater, for their attempt to escrai^e would 
liave been detected, and they would undoubtedly have been 
separateil. Thus a new, a stronger, and more inexorable bar- 
rier was interposed to cut off the realization of their ho2)e8. 

You see,” said the young man, with an air of sorrowful 
resignation, to Faria, “ that God deems it right to take from 
me any claim to merit for what you call my devotion to you. 

I have promised to remain forever with you, and now I could 
not break my promise if I would. The treasure will be no 
moi'e mine than yours, and neither of us will quit this imison. 
ihit my real treasure is not that, my dear friend, which awaits 
me beneath the sombre rocks of Monte Cristo, it is your pres- 
ence, our living together live or six hours a day, in spite of 
<’ur jailers ; it is the rays of intelligence you have elicited from 
'uy brain, the languages you have implanted in my memory, 
•'Old which have taken root there with all their philological 
I'auiiKcatiotts. , These different sciences that you have made so 
easy to me by*the depth of the knowledge you possess of them, 
and the clearness of the principles to which you have, reduced 
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them — this is my treasure, my beloved friend, and '^th this 
you have made me rich and happy. Believe me, and take 
comfort, this is better for me than tons of gold and cases of 
diamonds, even were they, not as problematical as the clouds 
we see in the morning floating over the sea, which we take 
for terra firma, and which eva];>orate and vanish as we draw 
near to them. To have you as long as possible near me, to 
hear your eloquent speech, — which emisellishes my mind, 
strengthens my soul, and makes my whole frame capable of 
great and terrible things, if I should ever be free, — so fills my 
whole existence-, that the des])air to which I was just on the 
point of yielding when I knew you, lias no longer any hold 
over me; and tliis — this is my fortjune — not chimerical, but 
actual. I owe you ray wal good, my jn-eseut happiness ; and 
all the sovereigns of the earth, even (/sesar Borgia himself, 
could not deprive me of this.” 

Thus, if not actually happy, yet the days these two unfortu- 
nate's passed together went quickly. Faria, wdio for so long a 
time h;ul kept silence as to the treasure, now perj>etuaTly 
talked of it. As he had pi-ophesied would be the case, he 
remained piralyzed in the right arm and the left leg, and had 
given up all hope of ever enjoying it himself. But he was 
continually thinking over some means of escaj)e for his young 
coinjjanion, and anticipating the pleasure he would enjoy. 
For fear the letter might be .some day lost or stolen, he com- 
pelled Dantfis to learn it by heart; and Dantes knew it from 
the first to the last word. Then he destroyed the second por- 
tion, assured that if the first were seized, no one would be able 
to discover its real meaning. Whole hours sometimes passed 
while Faria was giving instructions to Dantes, — -.instructions 
which were to serve him when he was at liberty. Then, once 
free, from the day and hour and moment when he was so, he 
could have but one only thought, which was, to gain hlonte 
Cristo by some means, and remain thei’e alone under some pre- 
text which would arouse ifo suspicions; and once there, to 
endeavor to find the wonderful caverns, and search in the 
appointed spot, — the appointed spot, be it remembered, being 
the farthest angle in the second opening. 

In the meanwhile the hours passed, if not rapidly, at least 
tolerably. Faria, as we have said, without having recovered 
the use of his hand and foot, had regained all the clearness of 
his understanding, and had gradually, besides the moral in- 
structions we have detailed, taught his youthful companion 
the patient and sublime duty of a prisoner, who learns to make 
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something from nothing. They were thus perpetually em> 
ployed, — Faria, that he might not see himself grow old; 
Datatds, for fear of recalling tne almost extinct past which now 
only floated in his memory likei a distant light wandering in 
the night. So life went on for them as it does for those who are 
not victims of misfortune and whose activities glide along 
mechanically and tranquilly beneath the eye of providence. 

But beneath this superficial calm there were in the heart of 
the young man, and perhaps in that of the old man, many re- 
pressed desires, many stifled sighs, which found vent when 
Faria was left alone, and when Edmond i-eturned to his cell. 
One night Edmond awoke suddenly, believing that he heard 
some one calling him. He opened his eyes u|)on utter dark- 
ness. His name, or rather a plaintive voice which essayed to 
pronounce his name, reached him. He sat up in bed and a 
cold sweat broke out upon his brow. Undoubtedly the call 
came from Faria’s dungeon. <'Alas,” murmured liAmond; 
“'can it be ? ” ^ , 

He moved his bed, drew up the stone, rushed into the pas- 
sage, and reached the opposite extremity ; the secret enti-ance 
was open. By the light of the wretched and wavering lamp, 
of which we have spoken, Dantds saw the old man, pale, but 
yet erect, clinging to the bedstead. His features were writh- 
ing with those horrible symptoms which he already knew, and 
which had so seriously alarmed him when he saw them for the 
first time. 

“ Alas, my dear friend,” said Faria in a resigned tone, “ ydu 
understand, do you not, and I need -not attempt to explain to 
you ? ” 

Edmond uttered a cry of agony, and, quite out of his senses, 
nished towards the door, exclaiming, “ Help, help ! ” Faria 
liad just suficient strength to restrain him. 

“ Silence,” he said, “ or you ai’e lost. We must now only 
think of you, my dear friend, and so act an to render your cap- 
tivity supportable or your flight possible. It would require 
years to do a^ain what I have done here, and the results would 
be instantly destroyed if our jailers knew we had communi- 
cated with each other. Besides, be assured, my dear Edmond, 
the dungeon I am about to leave will not long remain empty ; 
some other unfortumte bjsing will soon take my place, and to 
him vou will a])pear lik*' an an-rel of salvation. Perhaps he 
will oe you’ig, .str ng, and enduring, like yourself, and will aid 
you in your ‘.sc ipe, while I have be -n but a hindrance. You 
will no longer have half a dead body tied to you as a drag to 
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all jour moTcments. At length providence has done some- 
thing for you ; he restores to you more than he takes away, 
and it was time 1 should die.” 

Edmund could only clasp his hands and exclaim, Oh, my 
friend, my friend, speak not thus ! ” and then resuming all 
his presence of mind, which had for a moment staggered under 
this blow, and his strength, which had failed at the words 
of the old man, he said, “ Oh, 1 have saved you once, and I 
will save you a second time ! ” And raising the foot of the 
bed, he draw oiit the pliial, still a third filled with the red 
liquor. 

“ See,” he exclaimed, “ there remains still some of the magic 
draught. Quick, quick ! tell me what I must do this time ; 
are there any fresh instructions ? Speak, niy friend ; I listen.” 

“ There is not a hope,” replied Faria, shaking his head ; 
“ but im matter ; God wills it that man whom he has created, 
and iipwhose heart he has so profoundly rooted the love of 
life, should do all in his power to preserve that existence, 
which, however painful it may be, is yet always so dear.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes ! ” exclaimed Daut6s ; “ and I tell you that I 
Avill save you yet.” 

“ Well, tlien, try. Tlie cold gains upon me. 1 feel the 
blood flowing towards my brain. These horrible chills, which 
make my teeth chatter and seem to dislocate my bones, begin 
to pervade my whole frame ; in five minutes the malady will 
ntach its height, and in a quarter of an hour there will be noth* 
ing left of me but a corjise.” 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Dantes, his heart wmng with anguish. 

“ Do as you did before, only do not wait so long. All the 
springs of life are now exhausted in me, and death,” he coiir 
tinned, looking at his imralyzed arm and leg, “has but half its 
woik to do. If, after having made me swallow twelve drops 
instead of ten, you see that I do not recover, then pour the 
rest down my throat. Now lift me on my bed, for I can no 
longer support myself.” 

Edmond took the old man in his arms, and laid him on the 
bed.- 

“ And now; my dear friend,” said Faria, “ sole consolation 
of my wretched existence, — you whom heaven gave me 
somewhat late, but still gave me, a priceless gift, and for 
which 1 am most grateful, — at the moment of separating from 
you forever, 1 wish you all the happiness and all the pros* 
perity you, so well deserve. My son, I bless thee!”- The 
young man cast himself on his knees, leaning his head ISgainst 
the old man^s bed. 
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« Lktetty now, to what I say in this my dying moment. The 
treasure of the Spadas exists. God grants me the boon of vision 
unrestricted by time or space. ' I see it in the depths of the 
inner cavern. My eyes pietce the inmost recesses of the earth, 
and are dazzled at the sight of so much riches. If you do 
escape, remember th^t the poor abbS, whom all the world called 
mad, was not so. Hasten to Monte Cristo — avail yourself of 
the fortune — for you have indeed suffered long enough.” A 
violent convulsion attacked the old man. Dantes raised his 
head and saw Faria’s eyes injected with blood. It seemed .os 
if a flow of blood had ascended from tlic chest to the head. 

'• Adieu, adieu ! ” murmured the old man, clasping Edmond’s 
hand convulsively — “ adieu ! ” 

“ (.)h, no, — no, not yet,” he cried ; “ do not forsake me ! 
< )h, suc.cor him ! Hel2r — hel]) — help ! ” 

Hush — hush ! ” murmured the dying man,^ “ that they may 
not separate us if you save me ! ” 

“ You are right. Oh, yes, yes; be assured 1 shall .save you ! 
Resides, although you suffer much, you do not seem to be in 
s\ieh agony as you were before.” 

Do not mistake. 1 suffer less Ix'cause there is in me less 
strength to endure. At your age we have faith in life ; it is 
the juivilege of youth to believe and hojre, but old men see 
death more clearly. Oh, ’tis here — ’tis here — ’tis over — my 
sight is gone — my senses fail ! Your hand, Dantes ! Adieu 
— adieu! ” And raising himself by a iinal effort, in which he 
summoned all his faculties, he said, — “ Monte Cristo, forget 
not Monte Cristo ! ’’ And he fell ba»'k on the bed. The crisis 
was terrible, and a rigid form with twisted limbs, swollen cye- 
]i<ls. and lips flecked with bk)ody foam, lay on the bed of tor- 
tun-. in place of the intellectual being who so lately rested 
iJn’re. 

Dantes took the lamp, placed it on a projecting stone above 
the bed, whence its tremulous light fell with strange and fan- 
tastic ray on the distorted countenance and motionless, stiff- 
ened l)ody. With steady gaze he awaited coniidently the 
'•loment for administering the restorative. 

When he believed that the right moment had arrived, he 
look the knife, pried open the teeth, which offered less resist- 
iinoe than before, counted one after the other twelve drops, 
and watohed; the phial contained, perhaps, twice as much 
more. He Wfiited ten minutes, a quarter of an hour, half an 
hour, — ¥io change took place. Trembling, his hait erect, his 
brow bathed with perspiration, he counted the seconds by the 
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beating of his heart. Then he thought it was time to malEe the 
last tr^, and he put the phial to the purple lips of Farii^ and. 
without having occasion to force open his jaws, which had re* 
maihed extended, he poured the whole of the liquid doura his 
throat. ,, 

The draught produced a galvanic eifec|, a violent trembling 
liervaded the old man’s limbs, his eyes opened until it was 
fearful to gaze upon them, he heaved a sigh which resembled 
a shriek, and then his convulsed body returned gradually to its 
former immobility, the eyes remaining open. 

Half an hour, an hour, an hour and a half elapsed, and 
during this period of anguish, Edmond leaned over his friend, 
his hand applied to his heart, and felt the body gradually grow 
cold, and the heart’s pulsation become more and more deep 
and dull, until at length it stopped ; the last movement of the 
heart ceased, the face became livid, the eyes remained open, 
but the eyeballs were glazed. It was six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the dawn was just breaking, and its feeble ray came into 
the dungeon, and paled the ineffectual light of the lamp. 
Strange shadows passed over the countenance of the dead man, 
and at times gave it the appearance of life. While tlie struggle 
between day and- night lasted, Dantds still doubted; but as 
soon as the daylight gained the pre-eminence, he saw that he 
was alone with a corpse. Then an invincible and extreme 
terror seiiied upon him, and he dared not again press the hand 
that hung out of bed, he dared no longer to gaze on those fixed 
and vacant eyes, which he tried many times to close, but in 
vain — they opened again as soon as shut. He extinguished 
the lamp, carefully concealed it, and then went away, casing 
as well as he could tlie entrance to the secret passage by the 
large stone as he descended. 

It was time, for the jailer was coming. On this occasion. he 
began his rounds at Dantes’ cell, and on leaving him he areirt 
on to Faria’s dungeon, taking thitlier breakfast and some linen. 
Nothing betokened that the man knew anything of what had 
occurred. He went on his way. 

Dantes was then seized with an indescribable desire to know 
what was going on in the dungeon of his unfortunate friend. 
He therefore returned by the su^rraneous gallery, and arrived 
in time to hear the esFclamations of the turnkey, who. called 
out for help. Other turnkeys came, and then was heard the 
regular tramp of soldiers. Last of all came the governor. - 

.ipdmond heard the creaking of the bed as they moved: :tlie 
oe^e,'li^^.tlie voice of the governor, who asked them'' to 

■ r 
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throw w»tor on the dead man’s face ; and seeing that, in spite 
of thin application, the prisoner did not recover, they sen^ for 
the doctor. The governor then went out, and words of pity 
fell on Danths’ listening ears, mingled with brutal laughter. 

^ Well, well,” said one, the madman has gone to look after 
his treasure. GKmxI journey to him ! ” 

“ With all his millions, he will not have enough to pay for 
his shroud I ” said another. — “ Oh,” added a third voice, “ the 
shrouds of the Ch&teau d’lf are not dear I ” 

« Perhaps,” said one of the previous speakers, “ as he was a 
churchman, they may go to some expense in his behalf.” 

“ They may give him the honors of the sack.” 

Edmond did not lose a word, but comprehended very little 
of what was said. The voices soon ceased, and it seemed to 
him as if every .one had left the cell. Still he dared not to 
enter, as they might have left some turnkey to watch the dead. 
He remained, therefore, mute and motionless, hardly venturing 
to breathe. At the end of an hour, he heard a faint noise, 
which increased. It was the governor who returned, followed 
by the doctor and otiier attendants. There was a moment’s 
silence, — it was evident tliat the doctor was examining the 
dead body. The inquiries soon commenced. 

The doctor analyzed the symptoms of the malady to which 
the prisoner had succumbed, and declared that he was dead. 
Questions and answers followed in a nonchalant manner that 
made Dantds indignant, for he felt that all the world should 
have for the poor abb4 a love and respect equal to his own. 

“ I am very sorry for what you tell me,” said the governor, 
replying to .the assurance of the doctor, “ that the old man is 
really dead ; for he was a quiet, inoffensive prisoner, happy in 
his folly, and required no watching.” 

“ Ah,” added the turnkey, “ there was no occasion for watch* 
ing him; he would have stayed here fifty years. I’ll answer for 
it, without any attempt to escape.” 

“ Still,” said the governor, << 1 believe it will be requisite, 
notwithstanding your certainty, and not that I doubt your 
science, Wt in discharge of my official duty, that we should be 
perfectly -assured that the prisoner is dead.” There was a 
moment of complete silence, during which Dantds, still listen- 
ing, knew that the -doctor was examining the corpse a second 
time. , . 

You may make your mind easy,” said the doctor; <‘he is 
dead. I . will smswer for that” 

** You know, sir,” said the governor, persisting, « that we are 
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not content in such, cases as this with such a simple ejmmina* 
tion. In spite of all apijearauces, be so kind, therefore, as to 
hnish your duty by fuliilling the formalities prescribed by law.” 

“ Lot the irons be heated,” said tlie doctor; “but really it 
is a useless precaution.” This order to heat the irons made 
l)uut6s slmddor. lie heai-d hasty steps, the creaking of a 
door, people going atid coming, and some minutes afterwards a 
turnkey entered, saying, — 

“ Here is the brazier, lighted.” There was a moment’s 
silence, and then was heard the crackling of burning flesh, of 
which the peculiar and nauseous smell penetrated even behind 
the wall where Daut-s wjis listening in horror. The perspira- 
tion poured forth upon the young man’s brow, and he felt as 
if he should faint. 

“ You see, sir, he is really dead,” said the doctor ; “ tliis 
burn in the heel is decisive. The poor fool is cured of his 
foUy, and delivered from his captivity.” 

“ Wasn’t his name Faria ? ” inquired one of the officers who 
accompanied the governor. — “Yes, sir; and, as he said, it 
was an ancient name. He was, too, very learned, and rational 
enough on all points which did not relate to his treasure ; but 
on that, indeed, he was intractable.” 

“ It is the sort of malady which we call monomania,” said 
the doctor. 

“ You had never anything to complain of V ” said the gov- 
ernor to the jailer who had charge of the abbe. 

“Never, sir,” replied the jailer, “never ; on the contrary, he 
sometimes amused me very much by telling me stories. One 
day, too, when my wife was ill, he gave me a nvescriptiou 
which cured luir.” 

“ Ah, ah ! ’’ said the doctor, “ I did not know that I had a 
rival ; but 1 hope, governor, that yi>u will show him all proper 
respect.” 

“ Yes, yes, make your mind easy ; he shall bo decently in- 
terred in the newest sack we can find. Will that satisfy you ” 

“ Must this last formality take place in your presence, sir ? ” 
inquired a turnkey. 

“ Certainly. But make haste — I cannot stay here all day.” 
Other footsteps, going and comitug, were now heard, and a. mo- 
ment afterwards the noise of rqgkling canviis remdied Dantes’ 
ears, the bed creaked, and the meavy footfall of a man who 
lifvs a weight sounded on the floor ; then the bed again creaked 
under the weight deposited upon it. 

“This evening,” said thagovenior. 
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"Will 'there be any mass ?” asked one of the attendants. 

" That is impossible,” replied tlie governor. “ The chaplain 
of the clikteau came to me yesterday to beg for leave of ab- 
sence, in order to take a trip to Hydres for a week. 1 told 
liim 1 would attend to the prisoners in his absence. If the 
poor abbe had not been in such a hurry, lu> might have had his 
i-equiem.” 

•* Pooh, pooh ; ” said the doctor, with the impiety usual in 
|)ersons of his pi-ofession ; “ he is a churchman. God will 
respect his profession, and not give the devil the wicked 
delight of sending him a priest.” A shout of laughter fol- 
lowed this brutal jest. Meanwhile the ojieration of putting 
the body in the sack was going on. 

“ This evening,” said the governor, when the task was ended. 

" At what hour ? ” inquired .a turnkey. — “ Wliy, about ten 
or eleven o’clock.” 

“Shall w’c watch by the corp.s«* ?” — “ Of what use would it. 
Ixi? Shut the dungeon as if ho werc alive — that is all.’' 
’Phen the steps retrcated, and-the voices died away in the, dis- 
tance ; the noise of the door, with its creaking hinges and l)olts 
(ieaso<l, and a silence more sombre than that of solitude ensued, 
— the silence of death, which was all-jiiirvasive, and struck its 
icy chill to the very soul of Dantds. Then he raised the flag- 
stone cautiously with his head, and lixiked carefully ai-uund 
the chamber. It was empty, and Dant6s emerged from the 
luuneL 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE CEMKTERY OK I'HK OhAtKAU I)’iF. 

the bed, at full length, and faintly illuminated by the 
l^ile light that came from the window, lay a sack of canvas, 
and under its rude folds was stretched a long and stiffened 
form; it was Faria’s last winding-sheet, — a winding-sheet 
'vhicb, as the turnkey said, cost so little. Everything was in 
readiness. A barrier had been placed between Dantds and his 
old friend. No longer could Edmond look into those wide-open 
eyes whi,eh hftd seemed to be })enetrating the mysteries* of 
death : no longer could he clasp the hand which had done so 
nmch to make his existence blessed. Faria, the beneficent and 
cheerful companion, with whom he was accustomed to live so 
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intimatelv, no longer breathed. He seated himselS on the 
edge of that terrible bed, and fell into melancholy and gloomy 
revery. 

Alone — he was alone again — again condemned to silence 
— again face to face with nothingness S Alone ! — never again 
to see the face, never again to hear the voice of the only human 
being who united him to earth I Was not Faria’s fate the bet- 
ter, after all — to solve the problem of life at its source, even 
at the risk of horrible suffering ? The idea of suicide, which 
his friend had driven away and kept away by his cheerful 
presence, now hovered like a phantom over the abb4’s dead 
body. 

** If I could die,” he said, ** I- should go where he goes, and 
should assuredly find him again. But how to die ? It is very 
easy,” he went on with a smile ; ** I will remain here, rush on 
the first person that opens the door, strangle him, and then 
they will guillotine me.” But excessive grief is like a storm 
at sea, where the frail bark is tossed from the depths to the 
top of the wave. Dant6s recoiled from the idea of so infamous 
a death, and passed suddenly from despair to an ardent desire 
for life and liberty. 

“ Die ? oh, no,” he exclaimed — “ not die now, after having 
lived and suffered so long and so much t Die ? yes, had 1 died 
years ago; but now to die would be, indeed, to give way to the 
sarcasm of destiny. No, I want to live ; 1 shall struggle to the 
very last; I will yet win back the happiness of which 1 have 
been deprived. Before I die I must not forget that 1 have my 
executioners to punish, and perhaps, too, who knows, some friends 
to reward. Yet they will forget me here, and 1 shall die in my 
dungeon like Faria.” As he said this, he became silent and 
gazed straight before him like one overwhelmed with a strange 
and amazing thought. Suddenly he arose, lifted his hand to 
his brow as if his brain were giddy, paced twice or thrice round 
the dungeon, and then paused abruptly by the bed. 

“Just God!” he muttered, “whence comes this thought? 
Is it from thee ? Since none but the dead pass freely firam 
this dungeon, let me take the place of the dead I ” Without 
giving himself time to reconsider his decision, and, indeed, 
that he might not allow his thoughts to be distracted froin his 
desperate resolution, he bent over the appalling shroud, opened 
it with the knife which Faria had made, drew the corMe;from 
the sack, and bore it along the tunnel to his own chamoer, laid 
it cm hb couch, tied around its head the rag he wore at nig^t 
around his oWn, covered it with his counterpane, once 
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kissed the ice^ld brow, and tried vainlv jbo close the resisting 
eyes, which glared horribly, turned the head towards the wall, 
BO titot the jailer might, when he brought tl.e evening meal, 
believe that he was asleep, as was his frequent custom ; entered 
the tunnel again, drew the bed against the wall, returned to 
the other cell, took from the hiding-place the needle and 
thread, flung off his rags, that they might feel only naked flesh 
beneath the foarse canvas, and getting inside the sack, placed 
himself in the posture in which the dead body had been laid, 
and sewed up the mouth of the sack from the inside. 

He would have been discovered by the beating of his heart, 
if by any mischance the jailers had entered at that moment. 
Dantes might have waited until the evening vLit was over, but 
he was afraid tl.at tl.e governor would change his mind, and 
order the dead body to Le removed earlier. In tliat case his 
last hope would have been destroyed. 'Now his plans were 
fully made, and tl.is is what Le intended to do. If while he 
was being carried oiit the grave-diggers should discover that 
they were bearing a live instead of a dead body, Dantes did 
not intend to give them time to recognize him, but v«’ith a sud- 
den cut of the knife, ho meant to o],en the sack from top to 
bottom, and, profiting by tl.eir alarm, escape; if they tried 
to catch him, lie would use his knife to better purpose. 

If they took him to the cemetery and laid him in a grave; he 
would allow himself to be covered with eaiiih, and then, as it 
was night, the grave-diggers could scarcely have turned their 
backs before he would have worked Lis way through the yield- 
ing soil and escaped. He hoped that the weight of earth would 
not be so great that he could not overcome it. If he was de- 
tected in this, and the earth proved too heavy, he would be 
stifled, and then, — so much the better, all would be over. 
Dant^ had' not eaten since the preceding evening, but he had 
not thought of hunger, nor did he think of it now. His situ- 
ation was too precarious to allow him even time to reflect on 
any thought but one. 

The first risk that Dantes ran was, that the jailei;, when he 
brought him his supjier at seven' o’clock, might perceive the 
change that had been made; fortunately, twenty -times at 
lewt, from misanthropy or fatigue, Dantds had received his 
jailer in bed, and then the man placed his bread and soup on 
the table, and went away without saying a word. This time 
the jailer might not be as silent as usual, but speak to Dantdj^ 
&nd seeing tmit he received no reply, go to the bed, and tirus 
discover i3l. . ' 
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When seven o’clock came, Dantes’ agony really began. His 
hand placed upon his heai-t was unable to repress its throb- 
bings, while, with the other he wiped the perspiration from 
his temples. From time to time chills ran through his whole 
body, and clutched his heart in a grasp of ice. Then he 
thought he was going to die. Yet the hours passed on 
without any unusual disturl)ance, and Hiint^s knew that he 
had escaped the first j)eril. It was a good .augury. At 
length, about the hour the governor had appointed, footsteps 
were heard on the stairs. Eebnond felt that the moment had 
arrived, sumnioued up all his courage', held his breath, and 
would liave been happy if at the same time he could have 
repressed the throbbing of his veins. ’I'he footsteps — they 
were double — paused at the door — and Dantds guessed that 
the two grave-diggers had come to seek him — this idea was 
soon converted intt) certainty, when he heard the noise they 
made in putting down the han<l-bier. The door opened, and a 
dim light reached Dantes’ eyes through the coarse sack that 
covered him ; ho saw two shadows ap]>roach his bed, a third 
remaining at the door with a torch in its hand. Tin* two 
men, approaching the ends of the bed, took the sack by its 
e.\tremitie.s.’ 

“He’s heavy though for an old and thin man,” said one, as 
he raised the head. 

“ They say every year adds half a pound to the weight of 
the bones,” said another, lifting the feet. 

“ Have you tied the knot ? ” inquired the firet speaker. 

“ What would be the use of carrying so much moi-e 
weight ? ” was the reply ; “ I can do that when we get 
there.” 

“ Yes, you’re right,” replied the companion. 

“ What’s the knot for ? ” thought Dantes. 

They deposited the supposed corpse on the bier. Edmond 
stiffened himself in order to play the paii; of a dead man, and 
then the party, lighted by the man with the torch, who went 
first, ascended the stairs. Suddenly he felt the fresh and 
sharp night air, and Dantes knew that the mistral was blow- 
ing. It was a sensation in which pleasure and pain -were 
strangely mingled. The bearers went on for twenty paces, 
then stopped, putting the bier down on the ground. One of 
them went away, and Dantes heard his shoes striking on the 
pavement. 

** Where am I ? ” he asked himself. 

"Beally, he is by no means a light load I ” said the othei 
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bearer, sitting on the edge of the hand-barrow. Dantbs’ first 
impulse was to escape, but fortunately he did not attempt it 
Give us a light,” said the other bearer, ** or I shall never 
fiud what I am looking for.” The man with the torch com- 
plied, although not asked in the most polite terms. 

“ What can he be looking for ? ” thought Edmond. “ The 
spade, perhaps.” An exclamation of satisfaction indicated 
that the grave-digger had found the object of his search. 
“ Here it is at last,” he said, “ not without some trouble 
though.” 

“Ye.s,” was the answer, “but it has lost nothing by 
wjiiting.” 

As he said this, the man came towards Edmond, who heard 
a heavy metallic substance laid down beside liini, and at the 
same moment a cord was fastened round his feet with sudden 
and painful violence. 

“ Well, have you tied the knot ? ” inquired the grave-digger, 
who was looking on. 

“ Yes, and pretty tight too, T can tell you,” was the answer. 

“ Move on, then.” And the bier was lifted once more, and 
they proceeded. 

They advanced fifty paces farther, and then stojqjed to open 
a door, then went forward again. The noise of the waves 
dnshing against the rocks on wdiich thech&teau is built, reached 
Dantes’ ear distinctly as they went forward. 

“ Bad weather ! ” observed one of the bearers ; “ not a pleas- 
ant night for a dip in the sea.” 

“ Why, yes, the abbe runs a chance of being wet,” said the 
other ; and then there was a burst of biaital laughter. Dantbs 
did not comprehend the jest, but his hair stood erect on his 
head. 

“Well, here we are at last,” said one of tliem. “ A little 
farther — ja little farther,” said the other. “You know veiy 
Avell that the last was stopped on his way, dashed on the rocks, 
and the governor told us next day that wo were careless 
fellows.” 

They ascended five or six more steps, and then Bantus felt 
that they took him, one by the head and the other by the 
liwls, and swung him to and fro. “ One ! ” said the grave- 
diggers, “ two ! -three ! ” And at the same instant BaiitAs felt 
liimself flung into the air like a wounded bird, falling, falling 
with a rapidity that made his blood curtlle. Although drawn 
downward by the heavy vreight which hastened his r^id 
descent, it seemed to him as if the.’ fall lasted for a century. 
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At last, with a horrible splash, he darted like an arrour into 
the ice-cold water, and as he did so he uttered a shrill cry, 
stifled in a moment by. his immersion beneath the waves. 

Dantte had been flung into the sea, and was dragged into 
its depths by a thirty-six pound shot tied to his feet. The sea 
is the cemetery of the Ch&teau d’lf. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THB ISLAND OF TIBOVLBN. 

Dantes, although stunned and almost suffocated, had sulK- 
cient presence of mind to hold his breath, and as his right 
hand (prepared as he was for every chance) held his knife 
open, he rapidly ripped up the sack, extricated his arm, and 
then his body ; but in spite of all his efforts to free himself 
from the shot, he felt it dragging him down still lower. He 
then bent his body, and by a desperate effort severed the cord 
that bound his legs, at the moment when it seemed as if he 
were actually strangled. With a mighty leap he rose to the 
surface of the sea, while the shot dragged down to the depths 
the sack that had so nearly become his shroud. 

Dantes waited only to get breath, and then dived, in order 
to avoid being seen. When he arose a second time, he was 
flfty paces from where he had first sunk. He saw overhead a 
black and tempestuous sky, across which the wind was driv- 
ing clouds that occasionally suffered a twinkling star to 
appear ; before him was the vast expanse of waters, sombi'e 
and terrible, whose waves foamed and roared as if before the 
approach of a storm. Behind him, blacker than the sea, 
blacker than the sky, rose phantom-like the vast stone struc- 
ture, whose projecting crags seemed like arms extended to 
seize their prey, and on the highest rock was a torch lighting 
two figures. He fancied that these -two forms were looking at 
the sea ; doubtless these strange grave-diggers had heard his 
cry. Dantes dived again, and remained a long time lieneath 
the water. This was an easy feat to him, for he usually 
attracted a crowd of spectators in the bay before the light- 
house at Marseilles when he swam there, and was unanimously 
declared to be the best swimmer in the port. When he came 
up again the light had disappeared. 
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He must now get his bearings. J^tonneau and Pomdgue 
are the nearest islands of all those that surround the Chftteau 
d’lf ; but Batonneau and Pom^gue are inhabit, as is also the 
islet of Danme; Tiboulen and Lemaire were therefore the 
saf^t for- Dautds’ venture. The islands of Tiboulen and 
Ijemaire are a league from the Ch&teau d’lf ; Dantes, never* 
theless, determined to make for them. But how could he find 
his way in the darkness of the night ? At this moment he 
saw the light of Planier, gleaming in front of him like 
a star. By leaving this light on the right, he kept the 
Island of Tiboulen a little on the left; by turning to the 
left, therefore, he would find it. But, as we have said, it 
was at least a league from the Ch&teau dTf to this island. 
Often in prison Faria had said to him, when he saw him idle 
and inactive, Dant&s, you must nut give way to this listless- 
iiess ; you will be drowned if you seek to escape, and your 
.strength has not been properly exercised and prepared for 
exei-tion.” These words rang in Bant&s’ ears, even beneath 
the waves ; he hastened to cleave his way through them to see 
if he had not lost his strength. He found with pleasui’e that 
his captivity had taken away nothing of his ])uwer, and that 
he wiis still master of that element on whose Imsoin he had so 
often sported as a boy. 

Fear, that relentless pursuer, clogged Dantds’ efforts. He 
listened for any sound that might be audible, and every time 
that he rose to the tup of a wave he scanned the horizon, and 
strove to penetrate the darkness. He fancied that every wave 
behind him was a pursuing boat,- iuid he redoubled his exertions, 
increasing rapidly his distance from the ch&teau, but exhausting 
liis strength. .He swain on still, and already the terrible ch&teau 
had disappeared in the darkness. He could not see it, but he 
feh its presence. An hour passed, during which Dant&s, ex- 
cited by the feeling of freedom, continued to cleave the waves. 
*’ Let us see,” said he, I have swum above an hour, but as the 
wind is against me, that has retarded my speed ; how'ever, if I 
am not mistaken, I must be close to Tiboulen. But what if 
I were mistaken ? ” A shudder passed over him. He sought 
to tread water, in order to rest himself ; but the sea was too 
violent, and he felt that he could not make use of this means 
of recupotation. 

** Well,” said he, will swim on until I am worn out, or 
the cramp seizes me, and then 1 shall sink ; ” and he struck 
out witii the energy of despair. 

Suddenly the sky seemed to him to become still darker and 
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more dense, and heavy clouds seemed to sweep down towards 
him ; at tlie same time lie felt a sharp pain in his knee. He 
fancied for a moment that he had been shot, and listened for 
the 1’epoi‘t; but lie lieaid nothing. Then he put out his liand, 
and encountered an obstacle and with another stroke knew 
that he had gained the shore. 

Before him rose a grotesque mass of rocks, that resembled 
nothing so mucli as a vast fire petrified at the moment of its 
most fervent combustion. It was the Island of Tiboulen. 
Dantes rose, advanced a few steps, and, with a fervent piayer 
of gratitude, stn;tched liimself on the granite, which seemed 
to him softer than dou n. Then, in spite of the wind and rain, 
lie fell into the deep, sweet sleep of utter exhaustion. At the 
expiration of an hour Kdmoiid was awakened by the roar of 
thunder. The tempest was let loose and beating the atmos- 

f ihere with its mighty wings; from time to time a flash of 
ightning stretched across the heavens like a fieiy serpent, 
lighting up the clouds that rolled on in vast chaotic waves. 

Dantes had not been deceived — he had reached the first of 
the two islands, which was, in fact, Tiboulen. He knew that 
it was barren and without shelter ; but when the sea became 
more calm, he resolved to plunge into its waves again, and 
swim to Lemaire, equally arid, but larger, and consequently 
better adapted for concealment. 

An overhanging rock oft'ered him a temporary- shelter, and 
scarpely had he availed himself of it when the tempest burnt 
forth in all its fury. Edmond felt the trembling of the roi'k 
beneath which he lay ; the waves, dashing themselves against 
it, wetted him with their spray. He was safely sheltered, and 
yet he felt dizzy in the midst of the warring of the elements 
and the dazzling brightness of the lightning. It seemed to 
him that the island trembled to its ba^, and that it would,* 
like a vessel at anchor, break moorings, and bear him off into 
the centre of the storm. He then recollected that he had not 
eaten or drunk for four-and-twehty hours. He extended his 
hands, and drank greedily of the rainwater that had lodged in 
a hollow of the rock. 

As he rose, a flash of lightning, that seemed to rive the re- 
motest heights of heaven, illumined the darkness. By its 
light, between the Island of Lemaire and Cape Croiselle, a 
quarter of a league distant, Dantes saw a fishing-boat driven 
rapidly like a spectre before the power of winds and waves. 
A second after, he saw it again, approaching with frightful 
rapidity. . Dantes cried at the top of Ids voice to warn them 
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of their* danger, but they saw it themselves. Another flash 
showed him feur men clinging to the shattered mast and the 
rigging, while a fifth clung to the broken rudder. 

The men he beheld saw him undoubtedly, for their cries were 
carried to his ears by the wind. Above the splintered mast a 
sail rent to tatters was waving ; suddenly the ropes that still 
held it gave way, and it disappeared in the darkness of the 
night like a vast sea-bird. At the same moment a violent 
crash was heard, and cries of distress. Dantes from his rocky 
perch saw the shattered vessel, and among the fragments tlie 
floating forms of the hapless sailors. Then all was dark again. 

Dantes ran down the rocks at the risk of being himself 
dashed to pieces ; he listened, he groped about, bnt he heard 
and saw nothing — the cries had ceased, and tlio tempest con- 
tinued to ragti. IJy degrees the wind abated, vast gray clouds 
rolled towards the west, and the blue firmament appeared 
studded with bright stars. Soon a red streak became visible 
in the horizon, the waves Avliitened, a light played over them, 
and gilded their foaming crests with gold. It was day. 

Dantfis stood mute and motionless before this majestic 
spectacle, as if he now lieheld it for the first time ; and indeed 
since his captivity in the Ch&ti‘au d’lf he hail forgotltou that 
such scenes were ever to be witnessed. lie turned towards 
the fortress, and looked at both sea and land. The gloomy 
building rose from the bosom of the ocean with imposing 
majesty and seemed to dominate the scene. It was about five 
o’clock. The sea continued to get calmer. 

“ In two or three hours,” thought Dantes, the turnkey M'ill 
enter my chamber, find the body of my t)oor friend, reeognizi* 
it, seek for me in vain, and give the alarm. Then the tunnel 
wil! be discovered} the men who cast me into the sea, aud who 
must have heard the ciy T uttered, wdll be questioned. Then 
boats filled with armed soldiers will pursue the wretched fugi- 
tive. The cannon will wani every one to refuse shelter to a 
man wandering about naked and famished. The police of 
Marseilles will be on the alert by land, whilst the governor 
pursues me by sea. I am cold, I am hungry. I have lost even 
che knife that saved me. O my Gh)d, 1 have suffered enough 
surely ! Have pity on me, and do for me what I am unable to 
do for myself.” 

" As Dantes (his eyes turned in the direction of the Ch&- 
teau d’lf) uttered this prayer, he saw off the farther point of 
the Island of Pomdgue a small vessel with lateen sail skim- 
ming tile sea like a gull in search of prey ; and with his 
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sailor's eye he knew it to be a Glenoese tartan. She was earn- 
ing out of Marseilles harbor, and was standing out to sea 
rapidly, her sharp prow cleaving through the waves. " Oh," 
ened Edmond, .‘‘to think that in half an hour 1 could join her, 
did I not fear being questioned, detected, and conveyed back 
to Marseilles ! What can I do ? ' What story can 1 invent ? 
Under pretext of trading along the coast, these men, who are 
in reality smugglers,, will prefer selling me to doing a good 
action. I must wait. But I cannot — I am starving. In a 
few hours my strength will be utterly exhausted; besides, 
perhaps I have not teen missed at the fortress. I can pass ais 
one of the sailors wrecked last night. My story will be ac- 
cepted, for there is no one left to contradict me." 

As he spoke, DantSs looked toward the spot where the fish- 
. ing-vessel had been wrecked, and started. The red cap of one 
of the sailors hung to a point of the rock, and some timbers 
that had formed part of the vessel's keel, floated at the foot 
of the crag. It an instant Dantds' plan w'as formed. He 
swam to the cap, placed it on his head, seized one of the tim- 
bers, and struck out so as to cut across the course the vessel 
was taking. 

“ 1 am saved ! " murmured he. And this conviction restored 
his’ strength. 

He soon saw that the vessel, with the wind dead ahead, was 
tacking between the Chateau d’lf and the tower of Planier. 
For an instant he feared lest, instead of keeping in shore, she 
should stand out to sea ; but he soon saw that she would pass, 
like most vessels bound for Italy, between' tlie islands of Jaros 
and Calaseraigne. However, the vessel and the swimmer in- 
sensibly neared one another, and in one of its tacks the tartan 
bore down within a quarter of a mile of him. He rose on the 
waves, making signs of distress; but no one on board saw 
him, and the vessel stood on another tack. Dantds would have 
shouted, but he knew that the wind would drown his voice. 

It was then he rejoiced at his precaution in taking the tim- 
ber, for without it he would have teen unable, perhaps, to reach 
the vessel — certainly to return to shore, should he be unsuc- 
cessful in attracting attention. 

Dantds, though almost sure as to what course the vessel 
would take, had yet watched it anxiously until it tacked and 
tood towards him. Then he advanced ; but before they could 
eet, the vessel again changed her course. By a violent effort 
> rose half out of the water, waving his cap, and uttering: a 
toud shout peculiar to sailors. This time he was both Meif 
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:«na neard, and the tartan instantly steered towards him. At 
the same time^ he saw they were about to lower the boat. 

An instant after, the boat, rowed by two men, advanced 
r.vpidly towards him. Dant6s let go of the timber, which he 
DOW thought to be useless, and swam vigorously to meet them. 
Bnt he had reckoned too much upon his strength, and then he 
realized how serviceable the timber had been to him. His 
arms became stiff, his legs lost their flexibility, and he was 
almost breathless. 

He shouted again. The two sailors redoubled their efforts, 
and one of them cried in Italian, “ Courage ! ” 

The word reached his ear as a wave which he no longer had 
the strength to surmount passed over his head. He rose again 
to the surface, struggled with the last desperate effort of a 
drowning man, uttered a third cry, and felt himself sinking, 
as if the fatal cannon shot were again tied to his feet. The 
water passed over his head, and the sky turned gray. A con- 
vulsive movement again brought him to the surface. He felt 
himself seized by the hair, then he saw and heard nothing. 
He had fainted. 

When he opened his eyes Dantes found himself on the deck 
of the tartan. His flrst care was to see what course they were 
taking. They were rapidly leaving the Chateau dTf belpnd. 
Daiitds was so exhausted that the exclamation of joy he uttered 
was mistaken for a sigh. 

As we have said, he was lying on the'- deck. A sailor was 
rubbing bis limbs with a woollen cloth ; another, whom he 
recognized as the one who had cried out “ Courage I ” held a 
gourd full of rum to his mouth ; while the third, an old sailor, 
at once the pilot and captain, looked on with that egotistical 
pity men feel for a misfortune that they have escaped yester- 
day, and which may overtake them to-morrow. 

A few drops of the rum restored suspended animation, while 
the friction of his limbs restored their elasticity. 

“ AVho are you ? ” said the pilot in bad French. — “I am,” 
leplied Dant^, in bad Italian, <‘a Maltese sailor. We were 
C'uning from Syracuse laden with grain. The storm of last 
night oveitook us at Cape Morgion, and we were wrecked on 
tliose rocks.” 

“ Where do you come from ? ” — “ From these rooks that I 
had the good luck to cling to while our captain and the rest of 
the crew weie all lost. I saw your vessel, and fearful of being 
left to perish on the desolate island, 1 swam off on a piece of 
Wreckage to tty and intercept your course. You have Wved 
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my life, and 1 thank you,” continued Dantes. I ^ras lost 
when one of your sailors caught hold of my hair.” 

It was I,” said a sailor of a frank and manly appearance ; 
“and it was time, for you were sinking.” 

“ Yes,” returned Dantes, holding out his hand, “I thank you 
again.” 

“ I almost hesitated, though,” replied the sailor ; “ you looked 
more like a brigand than an honest man, with your beard six 
inches, and your hair a foot long.” Dantes recollected that his 
hair and beard had not been cut all the time he was at the 
Chateau d’lf. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ I made a vow to our Lady of the Grotto 
not to cut my hair or board for ten years if 1 wore saved in a 
moment of danger ; but to-day the vow expires.” — “ Now what 
are we to do with you ? ” said the captain. 

“Alas, anything you please. My captain is dead; I have 
barely escaped ; but I am a good sailor. Leave me at the first 
port you make ; I shall be sure to find employment.” 

“ Do you know the Mediterranean ? ” — “I have sailed over 
it since my childhood.” 

“ You know the best harbors ? ” — “ There are few j)orts 
that I could not enter or leave with a bandage over my eyes.” 

“ I say, captain,” said the sailor who had cried “ Courage I ” 
to Dantds, “ if what he says is true, what hinders his staying 
with us ?” 

“ If he says true,” srdd the captain doubtingly, “ Hut in 
his present condition he will promise anything, and take his 
chance of keeping it afterwards.” 

“ I will do more than I promise,” said Dantes. 

“We shall see,” returned the other, smiling. 

“ Where are you going ? ” asked Dantes. — “ To Leghorn.” 

“Then why, instead of tacking so frequently, do you not 
sail nearer the wind ? ” — “ Because we should run straight on 
to the Lsland of Bion.” 

“ You shall pass it by twenty fathoms.” — “Take the helm, 
and let us see what you know.” The young man took the 
helm, felt to see if the vessel answered the rudder promptly, 
and seeing that, witliout being a first-rate sailer, she yet was 
tolerably obedient, — 

“ To the sheets,” said he. The four seamen, who composed 
the crew, obeyed, while the pilot looked on. “Haul taat»” — 
They obeyed. 

“Belay.” This order was also executed; and the vessel 
passed, as Dantes had predicted, twenty fiithoms to windward. 
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“ Braito ! ” said the captain. — “ Braro ! ” repeated the 
sailors. And tliey all looked with astonishment at this man, 
whose eye now disclosed an intelligence and his body a vigor 
they liad not thought him capable of showing. 

“ You see,” said Dantes, quitting the helm, “ I shall be of 
some use to you, at least during the voyage. If you do uut 
want me at Leghorn, you can leave me there, and I will pay 
you out of the first wages 1 get, for my food and the clothes 
you lend me.” 

“ Ah,” said the captain, “ we can agree very well, if you are 
reasonable.” — “ Give me what you give the others, and it will 
l)e all right,” returned Dantds. 

“ That’s not fair,” said the seaman who had saved Dantds ; 

for you know more than we do.” 

•‘What is that to you, Jacopo?” returned the captain. 
“ Every one is free to ask what he pleases.” — “ That’s true,” 
re[»lied Jacopo ; “ I only make a remark.” 

“ Well, you would do much better to lend him a jacket and 
a jKiir of trousers, if you have them.” 

•‘Xo,” said Jacopo; “but I have a shirt and a pair of 
trousers.” 

“That is all I want,” interrupted Dantds. Jacopo dived 
into the hold and soon returned with what Edmond wanted. 

“ Now, then, do you wish for anytliing else ? ” said the 
(latron. 

“ A piece of bread and another glass of the capital ram I 
tasted, for I have not eaten or drunk for a long time.” He 
had not tasted food for forty hours. A piece of bread was 
brought, and Jacopo offered him the gourd. 

•‘ liurboard your helm,” cried the captain to the steersman. 
Dantes glanced that way as he lifted the gourd to his mouth ; 
then paused with hand in mid-air. 

“ Hollo ! what’s the matter at the Chateau d’lf ? ” said the 
(niptain. 

A small white cloud, which had attracted Dantds’ attention, 
crowned the summit of the bastion of the Oh&teau d’lf. At 
the same moment the faint report of a gun was heard. The 
sailors looked at one another. 

“ What is this ? ” asked the captain. 

“ A prisoner has escaped from the Ch&teau d’lf, and they 
are firing the idarm gun,” replied Dantds. The captain 
glanced at him, but he had lifted the rum to his lips, and was 
drinking it with so' much composure, that suspicions, if the 
captain had any, died away. 
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** At any rate,” murmured he, ** if it be, so much tfate better, 
for I have made a rare acquisition.” Under pretence of being 
fatigued, Dantds asked to take the helm ; the steersman, glad 
to Im relieved, looked at the captain, and the latter by a sign 
indicated that he might abandon it to his new comrade. 
Dant&s could thus keep his eyes on Marseilles. 

“ What is the day of the month ? ” asked he of Jacopo, who 
sat down b(?side him. — “ The 28th of February.” 

“ In what year ? ” — “ In what year — you ask me in what 
year ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the young man, “ I ask you in what year ! ” 
— You have forgotten then ? ” 

‘<I got such a fright last night,” replied Dantes, smiling, 
“ that I have almost lost my memory. I ask you what year 
is it ? ” 

“ The year 1829,” returned Jacopo. It was fourteen years 
day for day since Dantes’ arrest. He was nineteen when he 
entered the Chateau d’lf ; he was thirty-three when he es- 
caped. A sorrowful smile passed over his face ; he asked him- 
.self what had become of Merc6d&s, who must believe him dead, 
'fheu his eyes lighted up with hatred as he thought of the 
three men who had caused him so long and wretched a cap- 
tivity. He renewed against Danglara, Fernand, and Villefort 
the oath of implacable vengeance he had made in his dungeon; 
This oath was no longer a vain menace ; for the fastest sailer 
in the Mediterranean would have been unable to overtake the 
little tartan, that with every stitch of canvas set was flying 
before the wind to' Leghoriu 


CHAPTER XXIL 

TBK SMITOOLEBS. 

Dantes had not been a day on board before he had a very 
clear idea of the men with whom his lot had been oast. With- 
out having been in the school of the Abb£ Faria, the worthy 
master of The Young Amelia (the name of the Genoese tar- 
tan) knew a smattering of all the tongues spoken on the shores 
of that large lake called the Mediterranean, from the Arabic 
to the Proven^ ; and this, while it spared him interpreters, 
persons always troublesome and frequently indiscreet, gave 
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him great facilities of communication, either with the vessels 
he met at sea, with the small boats sailing along the co^t, or 
with the people without name, country, cr occupation, who are 
always seen on the quays of seaports, and who live by hidden 
and mysterious means which we must suppose to be a direct 
gift of providence, as they have no visible means of support. 
It is fair to assume that Dantes was on board a smuggler. 

At first the captain had received Dantes on board with a 
certain degree of distrust. He was very well known to the 
customs ofiicers of the coast; and as there was between 
these worthies and himself a perpetual battle of wits, he had 
at first thought that Dantes might be an emissary of these 
illustrious guardians of rights and duties, who perliaps em> 
ployed this ingenious means of learning some of the secrets of 
his trade. But the skilful manner in which Dant6s had 
handled the lugger ha<l entirely reassured him ; and then, 
when he saw the light plume of smoke floating above the bas- 
tion of the Ch&teau d’lf, and heard the distant re;)Ort, he was 
instantly struck with the idea that he had on board his vessel 
one whose coming and going, like that of kings, was accom- 
panied with salutes of artillery. This made him less uneasy, 
it must be owned, than if the new-comer had proved, to be a 
customs oificer ; but this supposition also disappeared like the 
first, when he l^held the perfect tranquillity of his recruit. 

Edmond thus had the advantage of knowing what the owner 
was, without the owner knowing who he was ; and however 
the old sailor and his crew tried to pump him, they ex- 
tracted nothing more from him ; he gave accurate desetiptions 
of Naples and Malta, which he knew as well as Marseilles, 
and held stoutly to his first story. Thus the Genoese, subtle 
as he was, was duped by Edmond, in whose favor his mild 
demeanor, his nautical s^ill, and his admirable dissimulation, 
pleaded. . Moreover, it is possible that the Genoese was one of 
those shrewd persons who know nothing but what they should 
know, and believe nothing but what they should believe. 

In this state of mutual understanding, they reached Leg- 
horn. Here Edmond was to undergo another trial ; he was to 
find out whether he could recognize himself, as he had not 
seen his own face for fourteen years. He had preserved a tol- 
erably good remembrance of what the youth had been, and was 
now to find out what the man had become. His comrades 
believed that his vow was fulfilled. As he liad twenty times 
touched at Leghorn, Im remembered a barber in St. Ferdi 
nand Street; he went there to have his bearrl and hair cut 
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The barber gazed in amazement at this man with the long, 
thick and bh»k hair and beard, which gave his head the appear^ 
ance of one of Titian’s portraits. At this period it was not 
the fashion to wear so large a beard and hair so long; now a 
barber would only be surprised if a man gifted with such 
advantages should consent voluntarily to deprive himself of 
them. The Leghorn barber said nothing and went to work. 

When the operation was concluded, and Edmond felt that 
his chin was completely smooth, and his hair rediieed to its 
usual length, he asked for a hand-glass. He was now, as we 
have said, three-and-thirty years of age, and his fourteen years’ 
imprisonment had produced a great transformation in his ap- 
pearance. Dautds had entered the Ch&tcau d’lf with the 
round, open, smiling face of a young and happy man, with 
whom the early paths of life have been smooth, and who anti- 
cipates a future corresponding with his past. This was now 
all changed. The oval face was lengthened, his smiling 
month had assumed the firm and marked lines which betoken 
resolution ; his eyebrows were arched beneath a brow fur- 
rowed with thought ; his eyes were full of melancholy, and 
from their depths occasionally sparkled gloomy fires of misan- 
thropy and hatred ; his complexion, so long kept from the sun, 
had now that pale color which produces, when the features are 
encircled with black hair, the aristocratic beauty of the man of 
the north ; the profound learning he had acquired hail besides 
diffused over his features a refined intellectual expression ; and 
he had also acqriired, being naturally of a goodly stature, that 
vigor Avhich a frame possesses which has so long concentrated 
all its force within itself. 

To the elegance of a nervous and slight form had succeeded 
the solidity of a round('d and muscular tiguret As to his voice, 
prayers, sobs, and ini[>rccations had changed it so that at times it 
was of a singularly penetrating sweetness, and at other.s rough 
and almost hoarse. Moreover, from being so long in twilight 
nr darkne.ss, his eyes had acquired the faculty of distinguish- 
ing objects in the night, common to the hyena and the wolf. 
Edmond smiled w'hen he beheld himself : it was impossible 
that his best friend — if, indeed, he had any friend left — could 
recognize him ; he could not recognize himself. 

The master of The Young Amelia, who was very desirous of 
retaining amongst his crew a man of Edmond’s value, had 
offered to advance him funds out of his future profits, which 
Edmond had accepted. His next care on leaving the barber’s 
who had achieved his first metamorphosis was to enter a shop 
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and bu)e« complete sailor’s suit — a garb, as wo all know, very- 
simple, fand consisting of white trousers, a striped shirt, and a 
cap. It was in this costume, and bringing back to Jacopo the 
shirt and trousers he had lent him, that Edmond reappeared 
i)efore the captain of the lugger, who had made him tell his 
story over and over again before he could believe him, or rec- 
ognize' in the neat and trim sailor the man with thick and mat* 
ted beard, hair tangled with seaweed, and body soaking in 
seabrine, whom he had picked up naked and nearly drowned. 
Attracted by his prepossessing appearance, he renewed his 
oilers of an engagement to Dantds ; but Dantes, who had his 
own projects, would not agree for a longer time than three 
months. 

Thu Young Atnelia had a very active crew, very obedient to 
their captain, who lost as little time as f>ossible. He had 
soarcely been a week at Leghorn before the hold of his vessel 
was tilled with printed muslins, contraband cottons, English 
powder, and tobacco on which the excise had forgotten to put 
its mark. The master was to get all this out of Leghorn free 
of duties, and land it on the shores of Corsica, where certain 
.speculators undertook to forward the cargo to France. They 
sailed ; Edmond was again cleaving the azure sea which had 
been the first horizon of his youth, and which he had so often 
dreamed of in prison. He left Gorgoue on his right and La 
I’ianosa on his left, and went towards the country of Paoli and 
Napoleon. The next morning going on deck, as he always did 
at an early hour, the patron found Dantes leaning against the 
bulwarks gazing with intense eai'iiestness at a pile of granite 
rocks, which the rising sun tinged with rosy light. It was the 
Island of Monte Cristo. The Young Amelia left it three- 
quarters of a league to the larboard, and kept on for Corsica. 

Dantds thought, as they passed so closely to the i.sland 
wlio'se name was so interesting to him, that he had only to 
leap into the sea and in half an hour be at the promised land. 
But then what could he do without insti'uments to discover his 
treasure, without arms to defend himself? Besides, what 
would the sailors say ? What would the jeatron think ? He 
must wait. 

Fortunately, Dantls had learned how to wait ; he had waited 
fourteen years for his liberty, and now he was free he could 
wait at least six months or a year for wealth. Would he not 
have accepted liberty without riches if it had been offered to 
him ? Besides, were not those riches chimerical ? — offspring 
of the brain of the poor.Abb^ Faria, had they not died with 
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him ? It is true, the letter of the Cardinal Spada w^singu- 
larly circumstantial, and Dantes repeated it to himseli, from 
one end to the other, for he had not forgotten a word. 

Evening came, and Edmond saw the island tinged with the 
shades of twilight, and then disappear in the darkness from 
all eyes but his own ; for he, with vision accustomed to the 
gloom of a prison, continued to behold it last of all, for he 
remained alone upon deck. The next mom broke off the coast 
of Aleria ; all day they coasted, and in the evening saw fires 
lighted on land ; the position of these was no doubt a signal 
for landing, for a ship’s lantern was hung up at the mast-head 
instead of the streamer, and they came to within a gunshot 
of the shore. Dant6s noticed that the captain of The Young 
Amelia had, as he neared the land, mounted two small culver- 
ins, which, without making much noise, can throw a four ounce 
ball a thousand paces or so. 

But on this occasion the precaution was superfluous, and 
everything proceeded with the utmost smoothness and polite- 
ness. Four shallo})s came off with very little noise alongside 
the lugger, which, no doubt, in acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment, lowered her own shallop into the sea, and the five boats 
worked so well that by two o’clock in the morning all the 
cargo was out of The Young Amelia and on terra firma. The 
same night, such a man of regularity was the patron of The 
Young Amelia, the profits were divided, and each man had 
a hundred Tuscan livres, or about eighty francs. But the 
voyage was not ended. They turned the bowsprit towards 
Sardinia, where they intended to take in a cargo, which was to 
replace what had been discharged. The second operation was 
as successful as the first. The Young Amelia was in luck. This 
new cargo was destined fur the const of the Duchy of Lucca, 
and consisted almost entirely of Havana cigars, sherry, and 
Malaga wines. 

There they had a bit of a skirmish in getting rid of the 
duties ; the excise was, in tntth, the everlasting enemy of the pa- 
tron of The Young Amelia. A customs officer was laid low, and 
two sailors wounded ; Dantes Avas one of the latter, a ball hav- 
ing touched him in the left shoulder. Dantds was almost glad 
of this affray, and almost pleased at being wounded, for they 
were rude lessons which taught him with what eye he could 
view danger, and with what endurance he could bear suffering. 
He had contemplated danger with a smile, and when wounded 
had exclaimed with the great philosopher, ''Pain, thou art not 
an evil.”. He had, moreover, looked upon the oustoms office* 
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wounded to death, and, whether from heat of blood produced 
by the encounter, or the chill of human sentiment, this sight had 
made but slight impression upon him. Dunt6s was on the way 
he desired to follow, and was moving towards the end he wished 
to achieve ; his heart was in a fair way of petrifying in his 
Ijosom. Jacopo, seeing him fall, had believed him killed, and 
rushing towards him raised him up, and then attended to him 
with all the kindness of a devoted comrade. 

This world was not then so good as Doctor Pangloss believed 
it, neither was it so wicked as Dantes thought it, since thi.s 
man, who had nothing to expect from his comrade but the 
inlieritance of his share of the ))ri?e-money, manifested so 
mucli soiTOW when he saiv liim fall. Fortunatel}', as we have 
said, Edmond was only wounded, and with certain herbs gath- 
i‘red at certain seasons, and sold to the smugglers by tlie old 
Sardinian women, the wtniiid soon closed. Edmond then re- 
solved to try Jacopo, and offered him in return for his atten- 
tion a share of his prize-money, but Jacopo refused it indig- 
nantly. 

As a result of the sympathetic devotion which Jacopo Inul 
from the first bestowed on Edmond, the latter wiis moved to a 
certain degree of affection. But this sufficed for Jaco})u, who 
instinctively felt that Edmond had a right to superiority of 
l)ositiun — a superiority which Edmond hml concealed from 
all others. And from this time the kindness which Edmond 
showed him was enough fur the brave seaman. 

Then in the long days' on board ship, when the vessel, glid- 
ing on with security over the azure sea, reejuired no c.ire 
but the hand of the helmsman, th:inks to the favorable winds 
that swelled her sails, Edmond, with a chart in his hand, 
l)ecame the instructor of Jacu])o, as the pour Abb4 Faria had 
becu his tutor. Ho pointed out to him the bearings of the 
coast, explained to him the variations of the com])af=s, and 
taught him to read in that vast book opened over our heads 
which they call heaven, and w^here God writes in azure witli 
letters of diamonds. And when Jacopo inquired of him, 

What is the use of teaching all these tilings to a poor sailor 
like me?” Edmond replied, “Who knows? You may one 
day be the captain of a vessel. Your fellow-countryman, 
Bonaparte, became emperor.” We had forgotten to say that 
Jaco^ was a Corsican. 

Two months and a half elapsed in these trips, and Edmond 
had become as skilful a coaster as he had been a hardy sea- 
man; he had formed an acquaintance with all the smugglers 
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on the coast, and learned all the Masonic signs by which these 
half pirates recognize each other. He had passed and ib-passed 
his Island of Monte Cristo twenty times, but not once had he 
found an opportunity of landing there. He then formed a 
resolution. As soon as liis engagement with the patron of The 
Young Amelia ended, lie would hire a small vessel on his own 
account — for in his several voyages he had amassed a hun- 
dred piastres — and under some pretext land at the Island of 
Monte Oristo. Then he Avould be free to make his researches, 
not perhaps entirely at liberty, for he would be doubtless 
watched by those who accompanieil him. Ilut in this world 
we must risk something. Prison Inul made Edmond prudent, 
and he was desirous of running no risk whatever. But in vain 
did he rack his imagination ; fertile as it was, he could not 
devise any plan for reaching the island without companion- 
ship. 

Dantds was tossed alMiiit on these doubts and wishes, when 
the patron, who had great conlidence in him, and was very de- 
sirous of retaining him in his service, took him iiy the arm 
one evening and led him to a tavern on the Via del’ Oglio, 
where the leading smugglers of Leghorn used to congregate 
and discuss affairs connected with their tnade. Already Dantes 
had visited this maritime Bourse two or three times, and see- 
ing all these hardy frce-tradci-s, who supjdied the whole coast 
for nearly two hundred leagues in extent, lie had asked himself 
what power might not that man attain who should give the 
impulse of his will to all these contrary and diverging minds. 
This time it was a great matter that was under discussion, 
connected with a vessel laden with Turkey carpets, stuffs of 
the Levant, and cashmeres. It was necessary to find some 
neutral ground on which an exchange could be made, and then 
to try and land these goods on the coast of France. If the 
venture was successful the profit would be enormous, there 
would be a gain of fifty or sixty piastres each for the crow. 

The patron of The Young Ayndia proposed as a place of 
landing the Island of Monte Cristo, which being completely 
deserted, and having neither soldiers nor revenue officers, 
seemed to have been placed in the midst of the ocean since 
the time of the licathen Olympus by Mercury, the god of mer- 
chants and robbers, classes of mankind which we in modem 
times liave separated if not made distinct, but which antiquity 
appears to have included in the same category. At the men- 
tion of Monte Cristo Dantes started witli joy ; he rose to con- 
ceal his emotion, and took a. turn around the smoky tavern, 
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where all the languages of the known world were jumbled in 
a lingua franca. When he again joined the two pereons who 
had been discussing the matter, it liad been decided that they 
should touch at Monte Cristo, and set out on the following 
night. Edmond, being consulted, was of opinion that the 
island afforded every possible security, and that great enter- 
prises to be well done should be done quickly. Nothing then 
was altered in the plan, and orders were given to get under 
weigh next night, and, wind and weather permitting, to make 
the neutral island by the following day. 


CHAPTER XXTTT. 

THE ISLAND OF MONTI! CKISTO. 

Thus, at length, by one of the unexpected strokes of for- 
Uiue which sometimes befall those who have for a long time 
been the victims of an evil destiny, Dantes was about to secure 
the opportunity he wished for, by simple and natural means, 
and land on the island without incurring any suspicion. C)ue 
night more and he would be on his way. 

The night was one of feverish disti'action, and in its progress 
visions good and evil passed through I.)antt\s’ mind. If he 
closed his eyes, he saw Cardinal Sjiada’s letter written on the 
wfill in characters of flame — if he slept for a moment tlie 
wildest dreams haunted his brain. He ascended into grottos 
paved witli emeralds, with panels of nibies, and the roof gloiv- 
ing with diamond stalactites. Pearls fell drop by drop, as 
subterranean waters filter in their caves. Edmond, amazed, 
wonderstnick, filled his pockets with the radiant gems and 
then returned to daylight, when he discovered that his prizes 
had all changed into common pebbles. He then endeavored 
to re-enter the marvellous grottos, but they had suddenly re- 
ced<‘d, and now the path became a labyrinth, and then the en- 
trance vanished, and in vain did he tax his memory for the 
magic and mysterious w'ord which opened the splendid caverns 
of Ali Baba to the Ai-abian fisherman. All was useless, the 
treasure disappeared, and had again reverted to the genii from 
whom for a. moment he had hoped to carry it off. The day 
came at length, and was almost as feverish as the night had 
been, but it brought reason to the aid of imagination, and 
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Dant6s was then enabled to arrange a plan which had'hitherto 
been vague and unsettled in his brain. Night came, and with 
it the preparation for departure, and these preparations served 
to conceal Dantes’ agitation. He had by degrees assumed such 
authority over his companions that he was almost like a com- 
mander on board ; and as his orders were always clear, dis- 
tinct, and easy of execution, his comrades obeyed him with 
celerity and pleasure. 

The old ])atron did not interfere, for he too had recognized 
the superiority of Dantes over the crew and himself. He saw 
in the young man his natural successor, and regretted that he 
had not a daughter, tiiat he might have bound Edmond to him 
by a more secure alliance. At seven o’clock in the evening all 
was ready, and at ten minutes past seven they doubled the 
lighthouse just as the beacon was kindled. The sea was calm, 
and, with a fresh breeze from the south-east, they sailed be- 
neath a bright bhie sky, in which God also lighted up in turn 
his beacon lights, each of which is a world. Dant&s told them 
that all hands migitt turn in, and he would take the helm. 
When the Maltese (for so they called Dantes) had said this, 
it was sufficient, and all went to their bunks contentedly. This 
frequently happened. Dantds, cast from solitude into the 
world, frequently experienced an imperious desiie for solitude ; 
and what solitude is mure complete, or more ]K)etical, than that 
of a ship floating in isolation on the sea during tlie obscu- 
rity of the night, in the silence of immensity, and under the 
eye of heaven ? 

Now this solitude was peopled with his thoughts, the night 
lighted up by his illusions, and the silence animated by his 
anticipations. When the patron awoke, the vessel was hurry- 
ing on with every sjiil set, and every sail full with the breeze. 
They were making nearly ten knots an hour. The Island of 
Monte Cristo loomed large in the horizon. Edmond resigned 
the lugger to the master’s care, and went and lay down in his 
hammock ; but, in spite of a sleepless night, he could not 
close his eyes for a moment. Two hours afterwards he came 
on deck, as the boat was about to double the Island of Elba. 
They were just abresist of Mareciana, and beyond the flat but ' 
verdant Island of La Piauosa. The peak of Monte Cristo, 
reddened by the burning sun, was seen against tlie azure sky. 
Dantds ordered the helmsman to put down his helm, in order 
to leave La Piauosa to starboard, as he knew that he should 
shorten his course by two or three knots. About five o’clock 
ut the evening the island was distinct, and everything on it 
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wuii plainly perceptible, owing to that clearness of the atmos- 
phere peculiar to the light which the rays of the sun cast at 
its setting. 

Edmond gazed Tery earnestly at the mass of rocks which 
gave out all the variety of twilight colors, from the brightest 
pink to the deepest blue ; and from time to time his cheeks 
Hushed, his brow darkened, and a mist passed over his eyes. 
Never did gamester, whose whole fortune is staked on one cast 
of the die, experience the anguish which Edmond felt in his 
paroxysms of hope. Night came, and at ten o’clock they an- 
chored. The Young Amelia was first at the rendezvous. In 
spite of his usual command over himself, Dantes could not 
restrain his impetuosity. He was the first to jump on shore ; 
and had he dared, he would, like Lucius Brutus, have “ kissed 
ids mother earth.” It was dark, but at eleven o’clock the 
moon rose in the midst of the ocean, whose every wave she 
silvered, and then, “ ascending high,” played in floods of pale 
light on the rocky hills of this second Pelion. 

The island was familiar to the crew of The Young Amelia, 
— it was one of her regular haunts. As to Dantds, he ha(l 
passed it on his voyage too and from the Levant, but never 
touched at it. He questioned Jacopo. “ Where Shall we pass 
the night ? ” he inquired. 

Why, on board the tartan,” replied the sailor. 

“ Should we not do better in the grottos ? ” — “ What 
grottos ? ” 

“ Why, the grottos — caves of the island.” 

I do not know of any grottos,” replied Jacopo. The cold 
sweat sprang forth on Dantds’ brow. — “ What, are there no 
grottos at Monte Cristo ? ” he asked. — “ None.” 

For a moment Dantds was speechless ; then he remembered 
that these caves might have been filled up by some accident, 
or even stopped up, for the sake of greater security, by Car- 
dinal Spada. The point was, then, to discover the hidden 
entrance. It was useless to search at night, and Dantes there- 
fore delayed all investigation until the morning. Besides, a 
signal m^e half a league out at sea, and to which The Young 
Amelia replied by a similar signal, indicated that the moment 
for business had come. The boat that now arrived, assured 
•)y the answering signal that all was well, soon came in sight, 
white and silent as a phantom, and cast anchor within a 
cable’s length of shore. 

Then the landing began. Dantds reflected, as he worked, on 
tile shout of joy which, with a single word, he could evoke 
Vol. 1 — 13 
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from all these men, if he gave utterance to the one nitchanging 
thought that pervaded his heait ; but, far from disclosing this 
precious secret, he almost fcai’ed that he had already said too 
much, and by his restlessness and continual questions, his 
minute observations and evident pre-occupation, aroused sus- 
picions. Fortunately, as regarded this circumstance at least, 
his painful past gave to his countenance an indelible sadness, 
and the glimmerings of gayety seen beneath this cloud were 
indeed but transitory. 

No one had the slightest suspicion; and when next day, 
taking a fowling-piece, powder, and shot, Dantes declared his 
intention to go and kill some of the wild goats that were seen 
springing from rock to rock, his wish wjis construed into a love 
of sport., or a desire for solitude. However, Jacopo insisted 
on following him, and Dantes did not oppase this, fearing if 
he did so that he might incur distrust. Scareely, however, 
had they gone a quartcsr of a league when, having killed a kid, 
he begged Jacopo to take it to his comrades, and request them 
to cook it, and when ready to let him kjiow by firing a gun. 
This and S('me dried fruits and a flask of Monte Pnlciano, was 
the bill of fare. Dantds went on, hwking from time to time 
behind and around alwut him. Having reached the summit of 
a rock, he saw, a thousand feet beneath him, his companions, 
whom Jacopo had rejoined, and who were all busy prei)aring 
the repast which Edmond’s skill as a marksman had augmented 
with a capital dish. 

Edmond looked at them for a moment with the sad and 
gentle smile of a man superior to his fellows. “ In two hours’ 
time,” said he, “these persons will depart richer by fifty 
piastres each, to go and risk their lives again by endeavoring 
to gain fifty more; then they wdll return Avith a fortune of six 
hundred francs, and Avsiste tliis treasure in some city Avith the 
pride of sultans and the insolence of nabobs. At this moment 
hope makes me despise their riches, Avhich seem to me con- 
temptible. Yet perchance to-morrow deception will so act on 
me, that J shall, on compulsion, consid*-!* such a contemptible 
possession as the utmost happiness. Oh, no ! ” exclaimed 
Edmond, “that Avill not be. The wise, unerring Faria could 
not be mistaken in this one thing. Besides, it were better to 
die than to continue to lead this low and wretched life.” Thus 
Dantos, who but three months before had no desire but liberty, 
had now not liberty enough, and panted for wealth. The cause 
was npt in Dantds, but in providence, who, while limiting the 
power of man, has filled him Avitb boundless desires. 
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Meaitwhile, by a cleft between two walls of rock, following 
a path worn by a torrent, and which, in all human probability, 
liuinaii foot had never before trod, Dantes appro^iched the spot 
where he supposed the grottos must have existed. Keeping 
along the shore, and examining the smallest object with serious 
attention, he thought he could trace, on certain rocks, marks 
made by the hand of man. 

Time, which encrusts all physical substances with its mossy 
mantle, as it invests all things of the mind witli forgetfulness, 
seemed to have respected these signs, which aj)parently had 
been made with some degree of regularity, and i)robably with 
a definite purpose. Occasionally the marks were liidden under 
tufts of myrtle, which spread into large bushes laden with 
♦blossoms, or beneath parasitical lichen. So Edmond had to 
separate the branches or brush away the moss to know where 
the guide-marks were. The sight of Jiiarks renewed Edmond’s 
fondest hopes. Might it not have been the cardinal himself 
who had first traced them, in order that they might serve as 
a guide for his nephew in the event of a catastrophe, which 
In; could not foresee would have been so complete. This soli- 
tary place was precisely suited to the recpiirements of a man 
desirous of burying treasure. Only, might not these betraying 
marks hiive attracted other eyes than those for whom they were 
made? and had the dark and wondrous island indeed faithfully 
giianled its precious secret? 

It seemed, however, to Edmond, who was hidden from his 
comrades b}" tin; inequalities of the ground, that at sixty paces 
from the harbor the marks ceased; nor did they terminate at 
any grotto. A large round rock, placed solidly on its base, 
was the only spot to which they seemed to lead. Edmond 
concluded that perhaps instead of having reacluMl the end of 
the route he had only explored its beginning, and he therefore 
turned round and retraced his steps. 

Meanwhile his comrades had prepared the repast, had got 
some water from a spring, spread out the fruit and bread, and 
cooked the kid. Just at the moment when they were taking 
Hie dainty animal from the spit, they saw Edmond springing 
with the boldness of a chamois from rock to rock, and they 
fired the signal agreed upon. The sportsman instantly changed 
his direction, and ran quickly towards them. But even while 
they watched liis daring progress, Edmond’s foot slipped, and 
they saw h:-in stagger on the edge of a rock and disappear. 
They all rushed towards him, for all loved Edmond in spite of 
his superiority; yet Jacopo reached him first. 
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He found Edmond lying x^rone, bleeding, and almost sense- 
less. He had rolled down a declivity of twelve or fifteen feet. 
They poured a little rum down his throat, and this remedy, 
which had before been so beneficial to him, produced the same 
effect as formerly. . Edmond opened his eyes, complained of 
great pain in his knee, a feeling of heaviness in his head, and 
severe pains in his loins. They wished to carry him to the 
shore ; but when they touched him, although under Jacopo’s 
directions, he declared, with heavy g^roans, that he could not 
bear to be moved. 

It may be supi)osed that Dantds did not now think of his 
dinner, but he insisted that his comrades, who had not his 
reasons for fasting, should have their meal. As for himself, 
lie declared that he had only need of a little rest, and that 
when they returned he should be easier. The sailors did not 
require much urging. They were hungry, and the smell of 
the roasted kid was very savory, and your tars are not very 
ceremonious. An hour afterwards they returned. All that 
Edmond had been able to do w'as to drag himself about a dozen 
paces forward to lean against a moss-grown rock. 

But, instead of growing easier, Dantes’ jiains apxieared to 
increase in violence. The old patron, wlio was obliged to sail 
in the morning in order to land his cargo on the frontiei's of 
Piedmont and France, between Nice and Frejus, urged Dantes 
to try and rise. Edmond made great exei'tions in order to 
comply ; but at each effort he fell back, moaning and turniui; 
Xiale. 

“He has broken his ribs,” said the commander, in a low 
voice. “ No matter ; he is an excellent fellow, and we must 
not leave him. We will try and cany him on board the 
tartan.” Dantds declared, however, that he would rather die 
where he was than undergo the agony which the slightest 
movement cost him. “ Well,” said the patron, “ let what may 
hax)pen, it shall never be said that we desei-ted a good comrade 
like you. We will not go till evening.” This very much 
astonished the sailors, although not one opposed it. The patron 
was so strict -that this was the first time they had ever seen 
him give up an enterprise, or even delay m its execution. 
Dantds would not allow that any such infraction of regular 
and proper rules should be made in his favor. “ No, no,” he 
said to the patron, “ I was awkward, and it is just that I pay 
the {penalty of my clumsiness. Leave me a small supply of 
biacuit, a gun, powder, and balls, to kill the kids or defend 
myself at need, and a pickaxe, t^t I may build a shelter if 
you delay in coming back for me.” 
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“But you’ll die of hunger,” said the patron. — “I would 
rather do so,” was Edmond’s reply, “ than suffer the inexpres- 
sible agonies which the slightest movement causes me.” The 
patron turned towards his vessel, which was rolling on the 
swell in the little harbor, and, with sails partly set, would be 
ready for sea when her toilet should be completed. 

“ Wliat are we to do, Maltese ? ” asked the captain. “ We 
cannot leave you here so, and yet we cannot stay.” — “ Go, 
go ! ” exclaimed Dantds. 

“ We shall bo absent at least a week,” said the patron, “ and 
then we must run out of our course to come here and take you 
up again.” 

*• Why,” said Dantes, “ if in two or three days you hail any 
fishing-boat, desire them to come hewi to me. I will pay 
twenty-five piastres for my jjassage back to Leghorn. If you 
do not <;ome across one, return for me.” The patron shook 
his head. 

" Listen, Captain Baldi ; there’s one way of settling this,” 
said J aco]K). “ Do you go, and I will stay and take care of 
tlic wouiuhid man.” 

“ And giv'c up your share of the venture,” said Edmond, “ to 
remain with me ? ” — “ Yes,” said Jacopo, “ and without any 
hesitation.” 

“ \'ou are a good fellow and a kind-hearted messmate,” re- 
plied Kdmond, “and heaven will reeompens(i you for your 
generous intentions ; but 1 do not wish any one to stay w’ith 
me. A day or two of rest will set me up, and 1 hope 1 shall 
find among the nxjks certain herbs most excellent for bruises.” 

A peculiar smile passed over Dantes’ lips; he scpieezed 
dacojto's hand wanuly, but nothing could shake his determi- 
nation to remain — and remain alone. The smugglers left with 
Kdmond what he had requestefl and set sail, hut not without 
turning about several times, and each time making signs of a 
'•ordial farewell, to which Edmond ro|die<l with his liand only, 
as if he could not move the rest of liis body, 'riien, when 
they had di.sappeared, he said with a smile, — “’Tis strange 
that it should be among such men that we find proofs of friend- 
:>.)ip and devotion.” Then he dragged himself cautiously to 
the top of a rock, from which he had a full view of the sea, 
and thence he saw the tartan complete her preparations for 
•sailing, w eigh anchor, and, balancing herself as gracefully as 
a water-fowl ere it takes to the wing, set sail. At the end of 
ail hour she was completely out of sight ; at least, it was im- 
possible for the wounded man to see her any longer from the 
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Spot where he was. Then Dantes rose more agile and light 
than the kid among the myrtles and shrubs of these wild 
rocks, took his gun in one liand, his pickaxe in the other, and 
hastened towards tlie rock on which the marks he had noted 
terminated. And now/*’ he exclaimed, remembering the tale 
of the Arabian fishej-nian, which Faria had related to him, 
" now, open sesame 1 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THK SKCUKT CAVK. 

Titk sun had nearly n^acdied the meridian, and his scorching 
rays fell full on the rocks, whicli seemed themselves sensible 
of the lieat. Thousands of grassliop]»ers, hidden in the bushes, 
chirped with a monotonous and dull note ; tlie leaves of the 
myrtle and olive trees waved and rustled in the wind. At 
every st(»i) that Edmond took he* disturb(»d the lizards glitter- 
ing with tlie hues of tlie <»uierald ; afar off he saw the wild 
goats bounding froju crag to (*rag. In a word, the island was 
inhabited, yet Edmond f(dt himself alone, guided by tlie hand 
of Ood. lie felt an indescribable sensation somewhat akin to 
dreiul — that dread of the daylight which even in the desert 
makes us fear we a.r(^ watched and observed. This feeling was 
so strong, that at the moment wJieii Edmond was about to 
begin his labor, he stopped, laid dow n his pickaxe, seized his 
gun, mounted to the summit of the highest rock, and from 
thence gazed round in every dir(»clion. 

But it was not u})on Corsica, th(‘ very houses of which he 
Bould distinguish; or on Sardinia; or on the Island of Elba, 
with its historical associations ; or ajKm the almost iinpereep- 
bible line that to the expc^ricmced eye of a sailor alone revealed 
th<; eoast of Genoa the proud, and Tieghorn the commercial, 
that he gazc'd. It avjis at the brigantine that had left in tin? 
morning, and the tartan that !iad just set sail, that Edmond 
fixed his eyes. . The first was just disappearing in the straits 
of Bonifacio ; the other, following an opposite direction, was 
about to round the Island of Corsica. This sight retissured 
him. Tie then looked at the objects near him. He saw that 
he wras on the highest point of the island, — a statue on this 
vast pedestal of granite, nothing human appearing in sight, 
while the blue ocean beat against the base of the island, and 
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covered, it with a fringe of foam. Then he descended Avith 
cautious and slow step, for he dreaded lest an accident similar 
to that he had so adroitly feigned should happen in reality. 

Dantes, as we have said, had traced the marks along the 
rocks, and he had noticed that they led to a small creek, 
which was hidden like tlie bath of some ancient nymph. Thi.^'. 
creek was sutficiently wide at its mouth, and deep in the cen- 
tre, to admit of the entmnee of a small vessel of the lugger 
class, wdiich would be perfectly concealed from observation. 

Then following the clew that, in the liands of the Abbe 
Faria, had been so skilfully used to guide him through tlfe 
Dmdalian labyrinth of probabilities, he thought that the Car- 
dinal Spada, anxious not to be Avatcdied, had entered the creek, 
conccah'd his little barque, followed the line marked by the 
notches in the rock, and at the end of it liad buric'd his treas- 
ure. It was this idea that had brought Dantes Inudc to the 
circular rock. One thing only perplexed Kdinoiul, and de- 
stroyed his theory. How could this rock, which weighed 
s(weral tons, have been lifted to this spot, without thc^ aid of 
many men? Suddenly an idea flashed aoross his mind. In- 
steml of raising it, thought he, they have lowered it. And he 
sprang from the rock in order to inspect tlui base on wliich it 
laid formerly stood. He soon pm’ceived that a slope had been 
formed, and the rock had .slid along this until it stojjpod at. 
ihc spot it now occupied. A large stone Inul served jxs a 
wedge; flints and pebbles had been inserted around it, so as 
to conceal the orifice ; .this species of luasoniy had bt'en covered 
with earth, and grass and weeds had grown tliere, mo.ss had 
clung to the stones, myrtle-bushes liad taken root, and the old 
rock seemed fixed to the earth. 

Dantes dug away the earth carefully, and detected, or fancied 
ia detected, the ingenious artifice. He attac.kcd this wall, 
cemented by tlie hand of time, with his j)iekaxe. After ten 
jui mites’ labor th^ wall g ive way, and a hole large enough to 
insert the arm Avas ojKnied. Dantds went and cut the strong- 
est olive-tree he could find. stripjMid off its branclies, in.serted 
it. in the hole, and used it as a lever. Dut the. rock Avas too 
heavy, and too firmly wedgcil, to be moved by any one man, 
were he .Hercules himself. Dantes saw’ that he must attack 
the Avedge. JJut how? He cast his eyes around, and saw the 
horn fnU of powder Avliich his friend Jacojio had left him. Ho 
?<nuled; the infernal invention would s-rve him for this pur- 
pose. Witfi the aid of his pickaxe, Dantfis, after the manner 
of a labor-saving iiioueer, dug a mine In^tween the upper rock 
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and the one that supported it, filled it with powder, then made 
a mat(di by rolling liis liandkerchief in saltpetre. He lighted 
it and retired. Tlie explosion soon followed; the upper rock 
was lifted from its base by the terrific force of the powder ; 
the lower one flew into pieces; ilioiisaiids of insects escaped 
from the aj)ortur(i Dantes had previously formed, and a huge 
snake, like tlie guardian demon of the treasure, rolled himself 
along in darkcuiing coils, ami disaj)y)ear(Ml. 

Dantes approached tlie upper rock, which now, Avithout any 
su])port, l(‘aned towards the sea. 4^110 intrepid treasure-seeker 
walk(Ml round it, and, sidecting the spot from whence it ap- 
yieared most siisceptdde to attack, phuMnl his lever in one of 
tlie e-revices, and strained every nerve to move the mass. The 
rock, already shaken by the explosion, tottiued on its base. 
Dantes redoubled his efforts; he seeaned like one of the ancient 
Titans. avIio uprooted the mountains to hurl against the father 
of the gods. The rock yielded, rolled over, bounded from point 
to point, and finally disajipCJired in the ocean. 

On the sjiot it had occupie<l was a circular sjiaee, exposing 
an iron ring h‘t into a sipiare tiag-stom*. Dantes uttered a cry 
of joy and surprise; never had a first attempt been crowned 
with more ])erf(ict su( 5 (*ess. lie would fain have continued, but 
his kne(‘S trembled, and his heart bt^at so violently, and his 
sight b( 3 caim^ so dim, that he wa.s forced to pause. This feel* 
ing lasted but for a moment. Edmond inserted Ins lever in the 
ring and exerted all his stinuigtli ; the Hag-stone yielded, and 
disclosed ste[)s that descended until they were lost in the pb- 
s(;urity of a subtcrrfiiUMUis grotto. Any one else would have 
rushed on with a (uy of joy. Dantes turned pale, luisitated, 
and reflecte<l. “Come,’’ said he to liimself, “be a man. I am 
accustomed to adversity. I must not b(^ cast down by the dis- 
covery that J have been dcceivc?d. What, then, would be the 
use of all 1 have suffered ? The heart breaks when, after hav- 
ing been elated by ttattering hopes, it sees all its illusions 
destroyed. Faria has dreamed this; tlie (’ardinal Spada buried 
no treasure here ; j>(?rhaj)S he never came here, or if he did, 
(?aesar Borgia, the iutn»j)id jidviuiturci, the stealthy and inde- 
fatigable plunderer, has followed him, discovered his traces, 
pursued them as I have done, raised the stone, and descending 
before me, has left me nothing.’’ Ho remained motionless and 
pensive, his eyes fixinl on the gloomy ajierture that was open 
at his feet. 

“ Now that I expect nothing, now that I no longer entei*tain 
the slightest hopes, the end of this adventure becomes simply 
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a matter of curiosity.” And he remained again motionless and 
thoughtful. 

Yes, yes ; this is an adventure worthy a place in the varied 
ijareer of that royal bandit. This fabulous event formed but a 
link in a long chain of marvels. Yes, Borgia has been liere, 
a torch in one hand, a sword in the otlier, and within twenty 
jjjwics, at the foot of this rock, j>erhaps two guards kept watch 
on land and sea, while their master descended, as I am about 
to descend, dispelling the darkness before his awe-inspiring 
progress.” 

But what was the fate of the guards who thus possessed 
his secret ? ” asked Dantes of himself. 

‘‘ Tlie fate,” replied he, smiling, “ of those who buried 
Alaric.” 

“ Yet, had he come,” thought Dantes, ^‘he would have found 
the treasure, and Borgia, he who compart'd Italy to an arti- 
choke, which lie could devour leaf by loaf^knew too well tlio 
value of time to waste it in replacing tllis I’ock. 1 will go 
down.” 

Then he descended, a smile on his lips, and murmuring tliat 
last word of human pliilosojihy, “ Perha])s ! ” But instead of 
the darkness, and the thick and mephitic atmosi>here ho had 
cxpt'cted to find, Dantes saw a dim and hliiish ligld, wliicli, as 
W(‘ll as the air, entered, not merely by the aperture he laid just 
rormed, but by the interstices and crevices of the roc,k whi<*h 
were visible from without, and through which he t*ouhl distin- 
guish the blue sky and the Avaving branches of the evergrec'ii 
<»aUs, and the tendrils of tlie erec^pers that grew from the rocks. 
After having stood a few ininuB^s in the cavern, the atmos- 
phere of which was rather warm than damp, Dantes’ eye, liabit- 
M.Ur'd as it was to darkness, could [lierce even to the remotest 
ingles of the caverTi, which was of granite that sjiarkled like 
diamonds. “Alas,” said Edmond, smiling, “these are the 
treasures the cardinal has left; and the good abhe, seedng in 
a dream these glittering walls, has indulged in fallacious 
hopes.” 

But he called to mind the Avords of the will, Avhicli he knew 
by lieai*t. “ In the fartli(?st angle of the second opening,” said 
t he cardinal’s Avill. He luul only found the first grotto ; he 
liad now to seek the second. Dantes continued his search, 
lie reflected that this second grotto must penetrate deeper 
into the island ; lie examined the stones, and sounded one piirt 
of the wall where he fancied the opening existed, masked for 
precaution’s sake. The pickaxe struck for a moment Avith u 
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(lull sound that drew out on Dantc^s’ forehead large tdrops of 
perspiratujii. At last it seemed to him that one part of the 
wall gave forth a more liollow and deeper echo ; he eagerly 
advanced, and with the quickness of perception that no one 
V>at a prisoner possesses, saw that there, in all probability, the 
opening must be. 

However, he, like Caesar Borgia, knew the value of time ; 
and, in order to avcjid fruitless toil, lie sounded all the other 
walls with his pic^kaxe, struck the earth with the butt of his 
gun, and finding nothing that appeared susiiicious, returned to 
tliat p:irt of the wall whence issued thcj consoling sound he had 
bt^fore heard. He -gain struck it, and with greater force. 
Then a singular thing occurred. As lie strimk tjie wall, piec^es 
of stucco similar to tluit usimI in the groundwork of arabesques 
broke off, and fell to the ground in flakes, (‘xposing a large 
w hit(* stone. The ai»erture of the ro(',k had been closed with 
st;on(^s, then this stiuic-o liad been applied, and painted to imi- 
tate granite. DanU^.s struck with the sharp end of his pickaxe, 
which (‘nt(^rcd sonn‘ way between the interstices. It was tlmre 
he must dig. But by some strange? play of emotion, in propor- 
tion as the proofs tliat Faria had not been deceived be(5ame 
stronger, so did his heart give way, and a feeling of discoiirage- 
immt stole over liim. This last proof, insteud of giving him 
fresh strength, dcprivi-d him of it; the pickaxe d(‘sccn(led, or 
nither fell; he placed it on the ground, passtul his liand over 
his brow, and remounted the stairs, alleging to himself, as an 
exemse. a desire to be assured that no one was watching him, 
but in reality because he felt that he was about to faint. The 
island was deserted, and the sun s(‘enie(l to cover it with its 
flery glaiuie; afar off a f(?w small fishing-boats studded the 
bosom of the blue ocean. 

Dantes had tasted nothing, but he thought not of hunger at 
such a moment ; ho hastily swallo\ved a few dro])s of rum, and 
again entered the cavern. The pickaxe that had seemed so 
heavy, was now like a feather in his grasp ; he seized it, and 
attacked the wall. After several blows he perceived that the 
stones were not cemented, but liad b('?eu merely placed (jne 
upon the other, and covered witli stucco ; he inserted the point 
of his pickaxe, and using the handle as a lever, with joy soon 
saw the stone turn as if on hinges, and fall Jit his feet. He 
had nothing more to do now. but with the iron tooth of the 
pickaxe to draw the stones towards him one by one. The 
aperture was already sufflciently large for him to enter, but by 
waiting, he cculd still cling to nope, and retard the certainty 
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r)f decept^ion. At last, after renewed hesitation, Dantes entered 
the second grotto. The second grotto was lower and more 
gloomy than the first ; the air that could only enter by the 
newly formed opening had the mephitic smell Dant6s was sur- 
])rised not to find in the outer cavern. Ho waited in order to 
allow pure air to displace the foul atnios]>here, and then went 
on. At the left of the oi)ening was a dark and deep Jingle. 
Ilut to Dantfis’ eye there was no darkness. He glanced around 
thi>s second grotto ; it was, lik(i the first, empty. 

The treasure, if it existed, was buried in this corner. The 
time had at length arrived; two fcn^t of earth removed, and 
Dantfts’ fjito would be decided. Tie jidvanced tow^ards the 
angle; and summoning all his resolution, attjicked the ground 
with th(5 pi(*kaxe. At the fifth or sixth bloiv the pickaxe 
struck against an iron substance. Mover dhl funeral knell, 
never did alariii-bell, ])r()diic*e Ji greater elToct on th(j liearer. 
Had Dantes found nothing he (‘oiild not have become more 
gliastly })ale. He again strmd; liis luckaxe intt> the earth, and 
(•nc()nnt(‘r(Ml the sjime resistance, but not the same S()und. It 
is a. casket oT wood l)ound with iron,” thought he. At this 
monnmt a shadow passed ra]>idly before the opening; Djintfts 
seized his gnu, sprang through the opening, and mounted tho 
.stair. A wild g(»jit had j)asst*d belbre the mouth of tlie cave, 
and WHS feeding nt a little distance. This would have been a 
favorable oct'asioii to secure his dinner; but Dantes feared lest 
1h(» report oT Ids guii should attract attention. 

lb» thought a moment, cut a branch of a r(‘sinous tree, 
lighted it jit the lire at which the smugglers had j)repared 
Liudr breakfast, and des(;eiid(‘d ivith this torch. He wished to 
see everything. He approjiched tho hole he hjid dug, and now, 
vvitii the aid of the torc.li, saw tlial. his piekaxi* had in reality 
struck against iron and wood. He planted his torch in the 
ground and resumed his labor. Tn an instant a space three' 
T»‘et long by two fe<^t broad was chsan'd, ami Dantes could see 
All oaken coffer, bound ivith cut steel ; in the middle of the lid 
he saw engraved on a silver plate, which was still untarnished, 
Hie jirms of the Spada family — viz., a sword, pale, on an oval 
sliield, like all the Italian armorial bearings, and surmounted 
hy a cardinaPs hat ; Dantes easily recognized them, Faria had 
NO often drawn them for him. Th(‘rc. wjis no longer any doubt : 
the treasure was there — no one woidd have been at such pains 
to conceal an empty casket. In an instant he had cleared 
every obstacle away, and he saw successively the lock, placed 
tretween two padlocks, and the two handles each cud, jffl 
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carved as things were carved at that epoch, when art .rendered 
the commonest metals precious. Dan^s seized the handles, 
and strove to lift the coifer ; it was imjjossible. He sought to 
open it ; lock and padlock were fastened ; tliese faithful guard- 
ians seemed unwilling to surrender their trust. Dantes in- 
serted the sliarp end of the pickaxe between the coffer and the 
lid, and pressing with all his force on the handle, burst open 
the fastenings. 'L'he hinges yielded in their tuni and fell, still 
holding in their grasp fragments of the wood, ami the chest 
Wius open. 

Kdmond was seized with vertigo; he cocked his gun and 
laid it beside him. He then closed his eyes as children do in 
order that they may see in the resplendent night of their own 
imagination more stars than are visible in the hrmameut; then 
ho re-0]jened tJiem, and stood motionless with amazement. 
Three comi»artments divided the coffer. In the fii*st, blazed 
piles of golden coin ; in the second, were ranged bars of un- 
polished gold, which possessed notliing attractive save their 
value ; in the third, Edmond grasped handfuls of diamonds, 
jwarls, ami rubies, which, as they fell on one another, sounded 
like hail against glass. After having touched, felt, examitied 
these treasuivs, Edmond nished through the caverns like a 
man seized with frenzy ; he leaped on a W)ck, from whence he 
Cf)uld behold the sea. He was alone — alone with th<!se count- 
less, these unheard-of treasures ! Wjis he awake, or was it but 
a dream ? 

He would fain have gazed \ijx)n Ids gold, and yet he had not 
strength enough; for an instant he leaned his heml in his 
hands as if to ]»i-event his senses fiom leaving him, and then 
rushed madly about the rocks of Monte Cristo, terrifying the 
wild goats and scaring the sea-fowds with his wild cries and 
gestures ; then he returned, and, still unable to believe tlie evi- 
dence of his senses, rashed into the grotto, and found himself 
before this mine of gold and jewels. This time he fell on his 
knees, and, clasping his hands .convulsively, uttered a prayer 
intelligible to God alone. He soon became calmer and more 
happy, for only now did he begin to realize his felicity. He 
then set himself to work to count his fortune. There were a 
thousand ingots of gold, each weighing from two to three 
pounds ; then he piled up twenty-five thousand crowns, each 
worth about eighty francs of oui money, and bearing the 
effigies of Alexander VI. and his predecessors; and he saw 

4 at the compartment was not half empty. And he measured 
a doub]|^ Ji^dfuls of pearls, diamonds, and other gems, many. 
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of which, iDonnted by the most famous workmen, were valu- 
able beyond their intrinsic worth. Dantes saw the • light 
gradually disappear, and fearing to be surprised in the cavern, 
left it, his gun in his hand. A piece of biscuit and a small 
quantity of nun formed his supper, and he snatched a few 
hours’ sleep, lying over the mouth of the cave. 

It was a night of joy and terror, such as this man of stupen- 
dous emotions had already experienced twice or thrice in his 
lifetime. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE UNKNOWN. 

Day, for which Dantds had so eagerly and impatiently 
waited with open eyes, again dawned. With the first light 
Diintcs resumed his search. Again ho climbed the I'ocky 
lieight he had ascended the previous evening, and strained his 
view to catch every peculiarity of the landscape; ; but it wore 
the same wild, barren aspect when seen by the rays of tlie 
morning sun which it had done when surveyed by the fading 
glimmer of eve. Descending into the grotto, he lifted the 
stone, filled his pockets with gems, put the box together as 
well and sec,urely as he could, sprinkled fi-esh sand over the 
spot from which it had been taken, and then carefully ti-od 
down the earth to give it everywhere a uniform appearance; 
then, quitting the grotto, he replaced the stone, heaping on it 
broken masses of rocks and rough fragments of (irumhling 
granite, filling the interstices with earth, into which he deftly 
inserted rapidly growing plants, such as the wild myrtle and 
flowering thoni ; then carefully watering these new planta- 
tions, he scrupulously effaced every trace of footsteps, leaving 
the approach to the cavern as savage-looking and untrodden as 
he had found it. 'J'his done, he impatiently awaited the return 
of his companions. To wait at Monte Cristo for the purpose 
of watching like a dragon over the almost incalculable riclnts 
that had thus fallen into his possession satisfied not the crav- 
ings of his heart, which yearned to return to dwell among man-- 
kind, and to assume the rank, power, and influence which are 
always accorded to wealth — that first and greatest of all the 
forces within the grasp of man. 

On fh^'^ixth day the smugglers returned. From a distance 
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Dantes recogpiizod the rig and handling of The Young Amelia^ 
and dragging Ijiinself with aitected difticnlty towards the land- 
ing-plaee, he met his companions with an assurance that, 
although considerably bett(u* than when they quitted him, he 
still suffered acuitely from liis late accident. JTc tlien inquired 
how they had fared in their trip. To this question the smug- 
glers roj)Jied that, althougli successful in landing their cargo in 
safety, they liad scarcely done so when they received intelli- 
gence tliat a guard-ship had just quittc»d the port of Toulon, 
and was crowding all sail towards tliem ; this obliged them to 
make all the s])ced they could to evade the enemy, when they 
could but lament tlie absence of Dantes, whose superior skill 
in the miniag(*inent of a vessel would have availed them so 
materially. In fact, the i)ursuing vessel had almost over- 
taken them when, fortnnatelv, niglit came on, and enabloid 
them to double the Cape of Corsica, and so olndo all further 
pursuit. Upon tlie whede, liowever, the trip had been suffi- 
ciently successful to satisfy all concerned; while the crew, and 
partieailarly Jacopo, ex|)resse<l great legn'ts that Dantes h«ad 
not been an equal sharcu’ with themselves in tlu! profits, which 
amounted to no less a sum than fifty y)iastr(5s each. 

Edmond preserved tluMiiost admirable self-command, not suf- 
fering the faintest indication of a smile, to escape him at tlie 
eimmei’ation of all the, benefits he would have reaped had he 
been able to quit the ivsland; but as The Young Awslia had 
merely come to Monte Cristo to fetch him away, he (Uiibarked 
that same evening, and proceeded with the captain to Leghorn 
Ari-ived at Leghorn, he rejjaired to the house of a Jew, a 
dealer in precious stonvs, to whom he disposed of four of his 
smallest diamonds for live thousand francs each. Daiit&s half 
f(*ar(Ml that such valuable jewels in the hands of a poor sailor 
like himself miglit (^xcute susjucion ; but the (uinning pur- 
chaser asked no troublesome qu(»stions concerning a bargain 
by wJiicli he gained a round profit of at least eiglitv per cent. 

The following day Daiitiis presented Jacopo with an entirely 
new vess<d, accompanying the gift by a donation of one hun- 
dred piastres, that lie might provide himself with a suitable 
crew and other recpiisites for his outfit, upon condition that he 
would go at once to Marseilles for the ynirpose of inquiring 
after an old man named Louis Dantfes, ivsiding in tlie Alkies 
de Meillan, and also a young woman called Merc6d6s, an in- 
habitant of the Catalan village. Jacopo could scarcely believe 
his senses at receiving this munificent present, which Dantds 
hastened to account for by saying that he had merely been > 
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sailor from whim and a desire to spite his family, who did not 
allow him as much money as he liked to spend ; but that on 
liis arrival at Leghorn he had come into possession of a largo 
fortune, left him by an uncle, whose sole heir he was. The 
superior education of Dantds gave an air of sucli extreme 
probability to this ’ statement that it never once occurred to 
Jacopo to doubt its accuracy. The term for which Edmond 
had engaged to serve on board The Young Amelia having ex- 
pired, l)ant6s took leave of the captain, who at iirst tried all 
his ]X)wer.s of persuasion to indn(*e him to remain as one of the 
crew, but having been told the Ijistory of the legacy, he ceased 
to im))ortune him further. Tlie following morning »Iacopo set 
sail for Marseilles, with directions from Dantes to join him at 
the Island of Monte Cristo. 

Having seen Jacopo fairly out of the harbor, J>aniiys pro- 
cccdi‘d to make his final adimis on board The Young Amelia, 
distributing so liberal a gratuity among her crew as to secure 
for liim the good Avishos of all, and expressions of exordial in- 
terest in all that concerned him. To tJie. cai)tain he promised 
U) write when he had made uj> his mind as to his future j^Ians. 
'FIkmi Dantes dci[)artcd for (xenoa. At tlio jnonient of his 
anival a small yacht was under trial in the bay; tliis yacht 
had been l)uilt by order of an Englishman, who, having licard 
that the Genoese excelled all other builders along the shores of 
the Mediterram^an in the construction of fast-sailing vessels, 
was desirous of possessing a .sp(*cimen of their skill ; the 
price agreed upon betAvoen the Englishman and tliC (xenoese 
hnilder was forty tliousand francs. Dantes, struck Avith the 
heanty and (;aj)al)ility of the little \a\ssel, ai)pli(Ml to its owner 
to transfer it to him, olTering sixty thousand francs, upon eon- 
di' !on that he should be allowed to take iinmediab* posst^ssion, 
TliC pro})Osal Avas tv)o advantag(‘ous to be refused, the more so 
as the person for Avhom the yacht AA^as intended Ijad gone upon 
f: tour through SAvitzeudand, and Avas not (?xpri*tcd back in less 
than thr(‘e weeks or a month, by Avldeli time tije builder reck- 
<»Jjcd upon being able to eompleb^ anotlier. A l>argain Avas 
'herefore struck. Dantes led the owner of the vaebt to the 
dwelling of a. Jew; retired Avitli the latt(‘r for a feAV minutes 
to a small back pajdor, and upon their icturii the* Jew ecmntcd 
out to the shipbuilder the sum of sixty thousand francs in 
brigJit gold pieces. 

The deliglited builder then offered his services in providing 
^ suitable crew for the little vessel, but this Dantes declineo 
with nuiny thanks, saying he was accustomed to cruise about 
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quite alone, and his principal pleasure consisted in managing 
his yacht himself ; the only thing the builder could oblige him 
in would be to contrive a sort of secret closet in the cabin 
at his bed’s head, the closet to contain three divisions, so 
constructed as to be coiu*-ealed from all but himself. The 
builder clic(»rfully undertook the commission, and promised to 
have tlicse sec^ret places (*i)inplete(l by the next day, Dantes 
furnishing the dimensions and plan in accordance with which 
they were to be (Constructed. 

The following day Dantes sailed with his yacht from Genoa, 
under the insjH'ction of an immense crowd, drawn together by 
curiosity to s(m? the rich Si)auish nobleman who pT'eferrcMl inaini- 
ging his own yaelit. Hut their wonder was soon changed to ad- 
miration at si'eing tlu‘ ])erfect skill with wbicli Dantes handled 
tlu^ Indm. Tim boat, indecnl, seenu^d to bti aniniat(‘d with almost 
human int(dlig(uice, so jiroinptly did it obey the slightest touch; 
and Da.nt('‘s iv*(piired but a short trial of Ids beautiful craft to 
jickiiowlcnlge tliat the (lenoese had not without rciason attained 
their high ref)utation in the art of shipbuilding. The specta- 
tors followcMl tli(‘ little vessel witli their (‘yc's as long as it re- 
mained vi.,ible; tlu'y then turned their conjectures upon her 
probable di^stinatioii. Some insisted slie was making for (lor- 
si(?a, others the Island of 751ba ; bets wiu-i^ oifered to any 
amount that she Avas bound for Spain ; while Africa was posi- 
tiv(dy njported by many ])ersons as her intcmh^d course ; but 
no one thought of Monte Oristo. Wt thither it Avas that 
Dantes guided his vesstd, and at Monte (histo he arrived at 
the close of the secjond day; his boat had j>roved herself a 
first-elass sailer, and hfid come the distaiKM* from Genoa in 
thirty-live hours. Dantes liad carefully not(»d the general ap- 
j)earane(» of tlm sJion', and, instead of landing at the usual 
place, li(‘ dro]^ji(id a-iudior in the little creek. The island Avas 
uttculy (lesert(*(l, and bore no evidence of having been visited 
sine(‘ ii(i wt*nt away; Ids treasure was just as he had left it. 
Early on the following morning he eomineiiei'd the remoA^al o1 
his riches, and ere nightfall tin* wh(»lt^ of his immense wealth 
was safely deposited in the conipa,rtnicnts of tlu^ secret locker. 

A. wet*k ])assed by. Dantes einph\ved it in manunivring his 
yacht round tin? island, studying it as a skilful horseman 
would the animal In* (h^stinefi for some important service, till 
at the f*nd of that time ho was peidVetly conversant Avith its 
good and bad (qualities. The former Dantes proposed to aug- 
ment, tin? latter to r(»mody. 

Upon the eighth day he discerned a small vessel under full 
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sail approaching Monte Cristo, As it drew near, he recog- 
nized it as the boat he had given to Jacojjo. He immediately 
signalled it. His signal was returned, and in two hours after- 
wards tlie newcomer lay at anchor beside the yacht. A 
mournful answer awaited ea<jh of E<lmoiuVs eager imiuiries as 
to the information Jacopo liad obtained. Old Dantfis was 
dead, and Mercedes had disapj)eari‘d. Dantes listened to 
tliese melancholy tidings with outward calmiu‘ss ; but, leaj^ 
ing lightly ashore, he signified his desire to be quite alone. 
In a cou])le of hours he returned. Two of the men from 
dacojio’s boat came on board the yacht to assist in navigating 
it, and Ikj gave orders tliat she should Imj ste(*red direct to Mar- 
si‘illes. For Ids father's death he Avas in some maiiiM*r pre- 
pa hmI ; but he knew not how to account for the mysttnioiis 
disappearance of Mercedes. 

Without divulging his secret, Dantes could not give sutti- 
c'iently ch‘ar instnudions to an agent. Tliere were, besides, 
other particulars he was desirous of ascertaining, and those 
of a nature he alone could investigate in a manmu* satis- 
1'ai‘tory to hinis<df. lILs looking-glass laid assured him, dur- 
ing his stay at L(\ghorn, that lie ran no risk of n'cognition ; 
moreoviu*. h♦^ liad now the means of adopting any disguise* he 
t.liought ju'ojier. One line morning, then, his yacht, followed 
by tlie little lishing-boat, boldly entered the j>ort of Marseilhis, 
aiid aneJiored exactly oj)[K>site tlie s])ot from wlience, on the. 
ii(^vfir-to-l)e-forgotten night of his departure for the (fiiatcMiu 
tl'If, he had lieen put on board the boat destined to convey 
him thitluT. Still Dantes eoidd nut vi(*w without a shudder 
the ai)i)roacIi of a giuidarme who ae.eompanied tlie otticers 
deputed to demand his bill of h(*alth en* the yacht was jier- 
luitted to hold eunnnuiiieation with tlie shore; but with tliat 
1>< rfect self -1 lossession he had acquired iluringliis a«jqua.iutauce 
with Faria, Dantes coolly jirescnited au English jiassjiort he 
had obtained from Leghorn, and Jis this gavci him a standing 
which a French jiassport would not have atfonhnl, he Avas 
informed tlmt there (?xistcd no obstacle to liis immediate 
debarkation. 

The first jiersoii to attract the attention of Dantes, as he 
landed on the (Jaiiebiere, Avas one of the crew belonging to the 
I^imraon. Edmond welcomed the meeting Avith this fellow — 
\vho laid been one of his oAvn sailors — as a sure means of test- 
ing the extent of the change which time had Avorked in his 
own appearance. Going straight towards him, he propounded 
a variety of questions on different subjects, carefully watch- 
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ing the man’s eouutenamje as he did so ; but not a wc;rd oi 
lonfc imi)lied tliat he liad tlie slightest idea of ever having seen 
before the ]>€m*soii witli wliom he was then conversing. Giving 
the sailor a of money in return fur his civility, Dantes 
proceeded onwards ; hut ere he had gone many steps he heard 
the man loudly cialling him to stop. Dantes instantly turned 
to meet liim. 1 heg ymir ])ardon, sir,” said the honest feh 
lovv, in almost breathless haste, “ but I believe you made a 
mistake ; you intemh'd to give me a two-franc piece, and see, 
you gave me a double Napoleon.” — Thank you, my good 
friend, f se(‘ that 1 have made a trifling mistak(‘, as you say ; 
but by way of rewarding your honesty 1 givt? you another 
double Napoleon, that you may drink to my health, and be able 
to ask yoxir messmates to join you.” 

So extreme was the surprise of the sailor, that he was una- 
ble even to thank Edmond, whose receding flgure ho continued 
to gaze after in speexdiless astonishment. Some nabob from 
India,” was his comment. 

Dantes, moan while*, wont on his way. Eacdi step he trod 
o])pn*ssed his heart with fresh emotion ; his Hrst and most 
indelible r*coll(*(*.tions were there ; not a tree, not a street, that 
he passed but seeuuMl tilled with dear and (dundshod nuunories. 
Aud thus he proceeded onwards till he arrived at the end of 
the line de Noailles, from whence a full vi(*w of the Alices de 
Meillan wiis obtained. At this spot, so pn*gnant with foiul 
and iiliid remembrances. Ids heart l)eat almost to bursting, his 
knees tottered under him, a mist floated over his sight, aud 
had he not clung for su])])ort to one of the triM^s, he. would 
inevitably have fallen to the ground and been crushed beneath 
the many vt*hieles continually ])assing then*. Kecovering hini- 
s«»lf, however, he wij)ed the persjuration from his brows, and 
stopyx'd not again till he found himself at the door of the house 
in which his father had lived. 

Th<* nastiirtiunis and other plants, winch his father had 
delighi(*d to train before his window, had all disajipeared from 
the nj)|)er part cd‘ the liouse. Leaning against the tree, he 
gazed thoughtfully for a time at the upper stories of the 
sluibby little house. Then lie advanced to the door, and asked 
whether there were any rooms to be let. Though answered in 
the negative, he begged so earnestly to be permitted to visit 
tliose ou the fifth flour, that, in despite of the oft-repeated 
assurance of the voncierge that they Avcjn* occupied, Dantes 
succeeded in inducing the man to go up to the tenants, and 
ask permission for a gentleman to be allowed to look at them* 
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The tenants of the humble lodging were a young couple wlio had 
been scarcely married a week; and seeing them, Dantes sighed 
heavily. Nothing in the two small chambers forming tlie 
apartments remained as it had bi^eii in the time *of the elder 
Dantes; the very paper was different, while the articles of 
antiquated furniture witli which the rooms liad been tilled in 
Edmond’s time had all disappeared; the four walls alone 
remained as lie had left them. The bed belonging to the 
present occupants was placed as the former t>wuer of the 
chamber had been accustomed to liave his ; and, in s})ite of his 
efforts to prevent it, tlie eyes of Edmond were suffused in 
tears as he reflected that on that spot the old man had breathed 
his last, vainly calling for his son. The young couple gazed 
with astonishment at the sight of their visitor’s emotion, and 
wondered to see the large tears silently diasing each other 
down his otlierwise stern and immovable features ; but tliey 
felt the sacreduess of his grief, ajid kindly refrained from 
questioning him as to its cause, wdiile, with instinctive d(di- 
caoy, they left him to indulge liis sorrow iilone. When lie 
withdrew from the S(*.ene of his painf\d recollections, thty both 
accompanied him downstairs, reiterating their hope that ht? 
would come again whenever he pleased, end assuring him that 
their poor dwelling would ever be open to him. As Kdrnond 
paSxSed the door on the fourth floor, he paused to inquire 
whether (Jaderousse tlie tailor still dw(?lt there ; hut he received 
for reply, that the pt'rson in (piestion had got into difficulties, 
and at the present time kept a small inn on the route from 
Bellegarde to Beaucaire. 

Having obtained the address of the person to whom the 
house in the. Alices de Moillan belonged, Dantes next j»ro- 
eceded thither, and, under the name of Ijord Wilmore (the 
name and title inscribed on his pass])ort), j)uvchased the small 
dwelling for the sum of twenty-five; tliousaiid frnne.s, at least 
ten tliousand more than it was worth ; but luid its owner asked 
half a million, it would unhesitatingly have been given. The 
very same <lay the occui>ants of the a.j)artiTicnts on the fiftli 
floor of the house, now become the property of Dantes, were 
duly informed by the notary who liad arranged the necessary 
transfer of deeds, etc., that the new landlord gave them their 
choice of any of the rooms in tlie house, without the least 
augmentation of rent, upon condition of their giving instant 
possession.of the two small chambers they at present inhabiteil. 

This strange event aroused great wonder and curiosity in 
the neighborhood of the Alices de Median, and *a multitude of 
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theories were afloat, none of which was anywhere near the truth. 
But what raised public astonishment to a climax, and set all con- 
jecture at defiance, was the knowledge that the same stranger 
who had in the moiiiing visited the Allies de Meillan had been 
seen in the evening walking in the little village of the Cata- 
lans, and afterwards observed to enter a poor fisherman’s hut, 
' and to pass more than an hour is inquiring after persons who 
had either been dead or gone away for more tlian fifteen or 
sixteen years. But on the following day the family from 
wliora all these particulars had been asked received a hand- 
some present, consisting of an entirely new fishing-boat, with 
two seines and a tender. The delighted recipients of these 
inuiiiiicent gifts would gladly have poured out their thanks to 
their generous benefactor ; but they had seen him, ui)du quit- 
ting the hut, merely give some orders to a sailor, and then, 
springing lightly on horseback, leave Marseilles by the Porte 
d’Aix. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE PONT »IT OABD INN, 

Such of my readers as have made a pedestrian excursion to 
the south of Prance may perchance have noticed, about mid- 
way between the town of Bcaucaire and the village of Belle- 
garde, — a little nearer to the former than to the latter, — a 
small roadside inn, from the front of which hung, creaking 
and flapping in the wind, a sheet of tin covered with a grotesque 
representation of the Pont du Gard. This modern place of 
entertainment stood on the left-hand siile of the post road, and 
b:M5ked upon the Rhone. It also boasted of what in Languedoc 
is styled a garden, consisting of a small plot of ground, on the 
side opposite to the main entrance reserved for the recep- 
tion of guests. A few dingy olives and stunted fig-trees 
struggled hard for existence, but their withered dusly foliage 
abundantly proved how unequal was the conflict. Between 
these sickly shrubs grew a scanty supply of garlic, tomatoes, 
and eschalots; while, lone and solitary, like a forgotten sen- 
tinel, a tall pine raised its melancholy head in one of the 
corners of this unattractive spot, and displayed its flexible 
stem and fan-shaped summit dried and cracked by the fierce 
heat of the sub-tropical sun. 
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In the surrounding plain, which more resembled a dusty 
lake than solid ground, were scattered a few miserable stalks 
of wheat, the effect, no doubt, of a curious desire on the jiart 
of the agriculturists of the country to see wlietlier such a 
thing as the raising of grain in those parched regions was 
practicable. Each stalk served as a perch for a grassliopper, 
which regaled the passers by through this Egyptian scene with 
its strident, monotonous note. 

Eor about seven or eight years the little tavern had been 
kept by a man and his wife, with two servants, — a chamber- 
maid named Trinette, t'lnd a hostler called Pecaud. This small 
stall was quite equal to all the requirements, for a canal 
between Beaucaire and Aiguemortes had revolutionized trans- 
portation by substituting boats for the cart and the stage- 
coach. And, as though to add to the daily misery which this 
prosperous canal inflicted on the unfortunate innkeeper, whose 
utter ruin it was fast accomplishing, it was situated between 
the Rhone from which it had its source and the post-road it 
had depleted, not a hundred steps from the inn, of which we 
have given a brief but faithful description. 

, The innkeeper himself was a man of from forty to fifty-five 
years of age, tall, strong, and bony, a perfect specimen of the 
natives of those southern latitudes; he had dark, sparkling, 
and deep-set eyes, hooked nose, and teeth white as those of 
a carnivorous animal ; his hair, like his beard, which ho 
wore under his chin, was thick and curly, and in spite of his 
age blit slightly interspersed with a few silvery threads. His 
naturally dark complexion had assumed a still further shade 
of brown from the habit the unfortunate man had acquired of 
stationing himself from morning till eve at the threshold of 
his door, on the lookout for guests who seldom came, yet 
Miero he stood, day after day, exposed to the meridional rays 
ot a burning sun, with no other protection for his head than a 
red handkerchief twisted around it, after the manner of the 
•Spanish muleteers. This man was our old' acquaintance, 
Uaspard Caderousse. His wife, on the contrary, whose maiden 
name had been Madeleine Radelle, was pale, meagre, and 
sickly-looking. Bom in the neighborhood of Arles, she had 
shared in the beauty for which its women are proverbial ; 
but that beauty had gradually withered beneath the devastat- 
ing influence of the slow fever so prevalent among dwellers 
by the ponds of Aiguemortes and the marshes of Camargue. 
•She remained nearly always in her second-floor chamber, 
shivering in her chair, or stretched languid and feeble on her 
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bed, while her husband kept his daily watch at the door — a 
duty he yierformed with so much the greater willingness, as it 
leaved him the necessity of listening to the endless plaints and 
murmurs of his helpiiiiite* who never saw him without breaking 
out into bitter invectives against fate ; to all of which her 
husband would calmly return an unvarying reply, in these 
philosophic words : — 

“Hush, La Carconte. It is God’s pleasure that things 
should be so.” 

Tlie sobrirpiet of La Carconte had been bestowed on Made- 
leim^ Kadelle from the fact that she had been born in a village 
so called, situat(id between Salon and Lambosc ; and as a cus- 
tom existed among tne inhabitants of that i)art of France 
Avhere Caderoiisse lived of styling every person by some par- 
ticular and distinctive a,i)i)ellation, her husband laid bestowed 
on her the namf3 of La Carconte in place of her sweet and 
euphonious name of Madeleine, wliich, in all probability, his 
rude guttural language would not have enabled him to pro* 
nounce. Still, let it not be supposed that amid this affected 
resignation to the will of Ih'ovidence, the un fortunate* inn- 
keeper did not writhe under the double misery of seeing. the. 
hateful canal carry off his customers and his ])rofits, and 
the daily infliction of his peevish partner's murmurs and 
lameutatioii'i. 

Like other dwellers in the south, he w'as a man of sober 
habits and moderate desires, but fond of external show, vain, 
and addicted to display. During tlie days of his prosi)erit 3 % 
not a festivity took plact. without himself and wife, being 
among the spectators. Ho dressed in the picturesque costume 
worn upon grand occasions by the inhabitants of the south of 
France, bearing equal resemblance to the styh? adopted both 
by the Catalans and Andalusians ; while La Carconte displayed 
thii charming fashion prevalent among the women of Arles, a 
mode of attire borrowed equally from Cxn.'ece and Arabia. 
But, by degrees, Avatcli-chains, necklaces, parti-(iolored scarfs, 
embroidered bodices, velvet vests, elegantly worked stockings, 
stripeil gaiters, and silver buckles for the slices, all disapiieared ; 
and Gaspard Caderonss(3, unable to appear abroad in his pris- 
tine splendor, had given up any further particit)ation in these 
pomps and vanities, both for himself and wife, although a 
bitter feeling of enyious discontent filled his mind as the sound 
of mirth and merry music from the joyous revellers reached 
even the miserable hostelry to which he still clung, more for 
the shelter than the profit it afforded. 
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Caderousse, then, was, as usual, at his place of observation 
before the door, his eyes glancing listlessly from a piece of 
fdosely shaven grass — on which some fowls were industriously, 
though fruitlessly, endeavoring to turn up some grain or insect 
suited to their palate — to the deserted road, whi<;li led away 
to the north and south, when he w'as aroused by tin; shrill voice 
of his wife, and grumbling to himself as he went, he mounted 
to her chamber, hrst taking care, however, to set the entrance 
door wide open, as an invitation to any chance traveller who 
might be passing. 

At the moment Caderousse quitted his sentry-like watch be- 
fon' the door, the road on whic.h he so eagerly strained his 
sight was void and lonely as a des(»rt at mid-day. There it 
lav stretching out into one intcrininabh' line of dust and sand, 
with its sides bordered by tall, meagre trees, altogetlier pre- 
senting so uninviting an appearance, that no one in his senses 
could have imagined tliat any traveller, at liberty to regulate 
his hours for journeying, would choose to exi)ose himself in 
such a formidable Sahara. . Nevertheless, had Caderousse but 
retained his post a few iniiiut(‘s longer, he might have caught 
a dim outline of something ap])roaching from the direction of 
l>ellogarde; as the moving object drt‘W nearer, lie would efisily 
liave jjerc(?ived tliat it consisted of a man and horse, betweiui 
whom the kindest and most amiable understanding appeared 
to exist. The horse was of Hungarian breed, and ambled 
along at an easy jiaee. His rider was a priest, dressed in black, 
iiiid wearing a three-cornered hat ; and, spite of the ardent rays 
of a noonday sun, the pair came on with a fair degree of 
rapidity. 

Having arrived befon* the Pont dii tlard, the horse stopped, 
but whether for his own pleasure or that of his rider would 
have been dilKcult to say. However that might have been, 
the priest, dismounting, led his steed by the bridle in search 
of some place to which ho could setuire him. Availing himself 
of a handle that projected from a half-fallen door, he tied the 
animal safely, and having diUAVii a rod cotton liandkcrcliief 
from his pocket, wiped away the persiiiration that streamed 
from his brow, then, advancing to tlie dooi*, stiuck thrice witli 
the end of his iron-shod stic;k. At this imusual sound, a huge 
black dog came rushing to iiiei‘t the daring assailant of his 
tu’dinariiy tranquil abode, snarling and displaying his sharp 
white teetlji with a determined hostility that abundantly proved 
how little he was accustomed to society. At that moment a 
heavy footstep was heard descending the Avooden staircase that 
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led from the upper floor, and, with many bows and courteous 
smiles, mine host of the Pont du Gard besought his guest to 
enter. 

“ You are welcome, sir, most welcome ! ” repeated the aston- 
ished CJaderoiusse. “Now, then, Alargotin,” cried he, speaking 
to the dog, “ will you be (juiet ? J*ray don’t heed him, sir ! — 
he only barks, he never bites. 1 make no doubt a glass of 
good wine would be acceptable this dreadfully hot day.” 
Thtin ])erceiving for the first time the garb of the traveller he 
had to entertain, Cadoroiisse hastily excLiimed : “ A thousand 
pardons ! 1 really did not observe M’hom I had the honor to 

receive under my poor loof. What would the abbe please to 
have ? What refreshment can I offer ? All I have is at his 
service.” 

The jniest giized on tho person addressing him Avith a long 
and searching giize — there even seemed a disi)osition on Ins 
part to court a similar scrutiny on the ])art of the innkeeper ; 
then, observing in the countenance of the latter no other ex- 
})ression than extreme surprise at his own want of attention to 
an iiKpury so courteously worded, he deemed it as well to ter- 
minate this dumb show, and therefore said, speaking with a 
strong Italian atjcent, “ You are, I piesume, M. (-aderousse ? ” 
— “ Yes, sir,” answered the host, even more sui’})rised at the 
({uestion than he lia<l been by the silenee which had preceded 
it ; “1 am Gaspard Cjulerousse, at your service.” 

“ Gaspard (.laderousse,” rejoined .the priest. “Yes, — Chris- 
tian and surname Jire the same. Yon formerly lived, T believe, 
in the Alices do Meillan, on the fourth floor ? ” — “I did.” 

“And you followed the business of a tailor?” — “True, I 
was a tailor, till the trade fell off. It is so hot at Arai-seilhis, 
that really 1 btdieve that the resjw'ctable inhabitants will in 
time go without any clothing whatever. Put tidkiiig of heat, 
is there nothing I can offer yon by w^ay «)f refreshment ? ” 

“ Yes ; let me have a bottle of your best wine, and then, with 
your permission, avo will restune our conversation frtnn AA-here 
we left off.” 

“ As you please, sir,” said Caderousse, who, anxious not to 
lose the present opportunity of finding a customer for one of 
the few bottles of Cahors still remaining in his })OS8ession, 
hastily raised a traj)-door in the floor of the apartment they 
were in, Avhich served both as parlor and kitchen. Upon issu- 
ing forth from his subterranean retreat at the expiration of 
five minutes, he found the abb4 seated Aipon a wooden stool, 
leaning his elbow on a table, while Margotiu, whose animosity 
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seemed appeased by the unusual command of the traveller for 
refreshments, had crept up to him, and had established himself 
very comfortably between his knees, his long, skinny neck rest- 
ing on his lap, while his dim eye was fixed earnestly on the 
traveller’s face. 

“ Are you quite alone ? ” inquired the guest, as Caderousse 
placed before him the bottle of wine and a glass. — Quite, 
quite alone,” replied the man — “or, at least, practically so; 
for my poor wife, who is the only person in the house besides 
myself, is laid iip with illness, and unable to render me the 
least assistance, poor thing ! ” 

“ You are married, then ? ” said the priest, with a show of 
interest, glancing round as he spoke at the scanty furnishings 
of the apartment. 

Ah, sir,” said Caderousse with a sigh, “ it is easy to per- 
ceive I am not a rich man ; but in this world a man does not 
thrive the better for being honest.” The abb4 fixed on him a 
searching, penetrating glance. 

“ Yes, honest — I can certainly say that much for myself,’’ 
continued the innkeeper, fairly sustaining the scrutiny of the 
abbo’s gaze ; “ I can boast with truth of Iwing an lionest man ; 
and,” continued he significantly, with a hand on his breast 
and shaking his head, “ that is more than oveiy one c^an say 
nowadays.” — “So much the better for you, if what you 
assert be true,” said the abbe; “for I am firmly persuaded 
that, sooner or later, the good will be rewarded, and the 
wicked punished.” 

“ Such words as those belong to your profession,” answered 
Caderousse, “ and you do well to repeat them ; but,” added lie, 
witlx a bitter expression of countenance, “ one is free to believe 
tl.cm or not, as one pleases.” 

“You are wrong to speak thus,” said the abbd; “and per- 
haps I may) in ray own person, be able to prove to you how 
wimpletely you are in error.” 

“ What mean you ? ” inquired Caderousse with a look of 
surprise. 

“In the first place, I must be satisfied that you are the 
Iierson I am in search of.” 

“What proofs do you require?” — “Did you, in the year 
1fil4or 1816, know anything of a young sailor named Dantes?” 

“ Dant4s ? Did I know poor dear Edmond ? Why, Edmond 
Dautbs and myself were intimate friends ! ” exclaimed Cade- 
rousse, whose countenance flushed darkly as he caught 
the penetrating gaze of the abb4 fixed on him, while the 
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clear, calm eye of the questioner seemed to dilate with fever- 
ish scrutiny. 

“ You remind me,” said the priest, “ that the young man 
concerning whom 1 asked you was said to bear the name of 
Edmond.” 

Said tu bear the name ! ” repeated Caderousse, becoming 
excited and eager. “ Why, he was so called as truly as I my- 
self bore tiic appellation of Gaspard Caderousse ; but tell me, 
I pray, wliat has become of poor Edmond ? Did you know 
him ? Is he alive and at liberty ? Is he. prosperous and 
happy ? ” 

“ lie died a more wretched, hopeless, heart-broken prisoner 
than tlie felons who ]>ay the penalty of their crimes at the 
galleys of Toulon.” 

A deadly pallor followed the flush on the countenance of 
Caderousse, who turned away^ and the j)riest saw him wiping 
the tears from his eyes with the corner of the red handkerchief 
twisted round his head. 

“ Poor fellow, poor follow ! ” murmured Caderousse. “ Well, 
there, sir, is another proof that gcKsl people are never rewarded 
on this eaith, and that none but the wicked ])rosper. Ah,” 
continued Caderousse, speaking in the higlily colored language 
of the south, “the world grows worse and worse. Why does 
not God, if he really hates the wicked, as he is said to do, .send 
down brimstone and lire, and consume them altogether ? ” 

“ You speak as though you had loved this young Dantes,” 
observed the abl)e, without taking any notice of his companion’s 
vehemence. — “And so I did,” replied Caderous.se; “though 
once, I confess, I envied him his good fortune. But I swear to 
you, sir, I swear to you, by everything a man holds dear, 1 
liave, since then, deeply and sincerely lamented his unhappy 
fate.” There wuis a brief silence, during which the flxed, 
searching eye of the abbe was employed in scrutinizing the 
agitated features of the innkeej)er. 

“ You knew the poor lad, then ?•” continued- Caderousse. 

“ 1 was called to see him on his dying bed, that 1 might 
administer to him the consolations of religion.” 

“ And of what did he die ? ” a-sked Caderousse in a choking 
voice. 

“ Of what, think you, do young and strong men die in prison, 
when they have scarcely numbered their thirtieth year, unless 
it be of imprisonment ?. ” Caderousse wiped away the large 
beads of perspiration that gathered on his brow. 

“ But ihe strangest jiart of the story is,” resumed the abb4, 
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that Daiitfts, even in his dying moments, swore by his cruci- 
fied Redeemer, that he was utterly ignorant of the cause of his 
detention.” 

“And so he was,” murmured Caderoiisse. “ How should he 
have been otherwise ? Ah, sir, the i)Oor fellow told you tlie 
truth.” 

“ And for that reason, he besought me to try and clear up a 
mystery he had never been able to penetrate, and to clear his 
memory shoxild any foul spot or stain have fallen on it.” 

And liere the look of the abbe, becoming more and more fixed, 
seemed to rest with ill-cone(»aled satisfaction on the gloomy 
depression , which was rapidly spreading over the counte- 
nance of Caderousse. 

“A rich Englishman,” continued the al)b6, “who had been 
his companion in misfortune, but had been released from prison 
during the second restoration, was 'poss(‘ss('d of a diamond of 
immense value ; this jewel he bestowed on Dantes uj)on him- 
self quitting the jnison, as a mark of his gratitude for the 
kindness and. brotherly care with which Dantes had nursed 
him in a severe illness he underwent during his confinmenf. 
Instc'ad of employing this diamond in attempting to bribe his 
jailors, who might only have taken it and then betrayed him 
to the gx)venior, Dantfts car<*fully pres<*rv(‘d it, that in the 
<»v(?nt of his getting ont of i>risoii he might have, wherewithal 
to live, for the sale of such a diamond would have (piite sufficed 
to make his fortune.” 

“ Then, I suppose,” asked (^Jaderousse, with eager, glowing 
looks, “tliat it was a stone of immense value?” — “AVhy, 
1 ‘verj thing is relative,” answered the abbe. “To one in Ed- 
mond’s position the diamond certainly was of great value. It 
wns estimated at filty thousand francs.” 

“ Bless me ! ” exclaimed ( -aderousse, “ fifty thousand francs i 
Surely tlie diamond was as large as a nut to be worth all that.” 
— “No,” re])lied the abbe, “it was not of such a size as that; 
hut you shall judge for yourself. 1 have it with me.” 

/ The sharp gaze of Ca(lerouss(? was instantly directed towards 
the priest’s garments, as though hojuiig to discover the. location 
of the treasure. Calmly drawing forth from his pocket a small 
box covered with black shagreen, tin* abbe opened it, and dis- 
played to the dazzled eyes of Caderousse the sjiarkling jewel 
it eontained, set in a ring of admirable workmansliij). “And 
that diamond,” cried Caderousse, almost breathless with eager 
Jidmiration, “ you say, is worth fifty thousand francs ? ” 

is, without the setting, which is also valuable,” replied 
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the abl)e, as he closed the box, and returned it to his pocket, 
while its brilliant hues seemed still to dance before the eyes of 
the fascinated innkeeper. 

“ But how conies tlie diamond in yuiir possession, sir ? Did 
Edmond make you his lieir ? ” — No, merely his testamentary 
executor. on(^e possessed four dear and faithful friends, 
besides the maiden to whom I was betrothed ’ he said ; ^ and 1 
feel convinced tliey have all iinfeignedly grieved over my loss. 
The name of one of the four friends is Caderousse.' The 
innkeeper shivcrt*d. 

‘ Another of the number,’ ” continued the abbe, without 
seeming to notice the emotion of Caderousse, ‘‘ ^ is called Dan- 
glars; and the third, in spite of being my rival, entertsiined a 
very sincere affection for me.’” A fiendisli smile played over 
the h'iitiires of Caderousse, who was about to break in upon 
the abbe’s speech, when the latter, waving his hand, said, 
“Allow me to finish first, and then if you have any observa- 
tions to make, you can do so aftenvards. ‘ Tlie third of my 
friends, although my rival, was much attached to me, — his 
name was F(‘rnand; that of my betrothed was’ — Stay, stay,” 
continued the abbe, “ I have forgotten what he called her.” — 
“ Merc'.edfis,” siiid ('aderoussi^ eagerly. 

“True,” said tlie abb6, with a stifled sigh, “Merc^dfes it 
was.” 

“(fo on,” urged Caderousse. 

“ Bring me a carafe of water,” said the abV)6. 

Caderousse (juickly performed the stranger’s bidding; and 
after pouring some into a glass, and slowly swallowing its con- 
tents, tlie jiblie, resuming his usual placidity of manner, said, 
as he placed his eiu[)ty glass on the table, — “ Where did we 
leave off ? ” 

“The uaiiie of Edmond’s betrothed was Mcrcedfes.” 

“ To be sure. ‘ You will go to Marseilles,’ said Dantes, — for 
you understand, I repeat his words just as he uttered them. 
Do you understand ? ” — “ Perfectly.” 

“ ‘ You will sell this diamond ; you will divide the money 
into five equal parts, and give an i*qual portion to these good 
friends, the only persons who have loved me u])Oii earth.’” — 
“But why into five parts?” asked Caderousse; “you only 
mentioned four persons,” 

“ Because the fifth is dead, as I hear. The fifth sharer in 
Edmond’s bequest was his own father.” — “ Too tme, too 
tnie ! ” ejaculated (Caderousse, almost suffocated by the con- 
tending passions which assailed him, “ the poor old man did 

ie.” 
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1 learned so much at Marseilles,” replied the abbe, making 
a strong effort to appear indifferent ; “ but I’rom tlie lengtli of 
time that has elapsed since the death of the elder Dant6s, I 
was unable to obtain any particulars of his end. Can you 
enlighten me on that point ? ” 

“ I do not know who could if 1 could not,” said Caderousse. 

Why, I lived almost on the same floor with the poor old 
man. Ah, yes, about a year after the disappearance of his 
son the jKJor old man died.” 

“ Of wliat did he die ? ” 

‘‘Why, the doctors called his complaint gasti’O-entcritis, I 
believe; his acquaintances say he died of grief; but 1, who 
saw him in his dying moments, I say he died of ” — Caderousse 
paused. 

“ Of what ? ” asked the priest, anxiously and eagerly. 

“ Why, of downright starvation.” — “ Starvation!” exclaimed 
the abb6, springing from his seat. “ Why, the vilest animals 
are not suffered to die by such a (hiatli as tliat. The very dogs 
tiiat wander houseless and. homeless in the streets find some 
|)itying hand to cast them a mouthful of bread ; and that a 
man, a Cliristian, should be allowed to perish of hunger in 
t he midst of other men who call themselves Christians, is too 
liorrible for belief. Oh, it is impossible — utterly impossible ! ” 

“ What 1 have said, 1 have said,” answered Caderousse. 

“• And you are a fool for having said anything about it,” said 
a v«)icc from the top of the stairs. “ Why should you meddle 
with what «loos not concern j'ou ? ” 

I'lie two men turned quickly, and saw tlu* sickly countenance 
of La Carconte peering between the baluster rails ; attracted 
by the sound of voices, she had feebly dragged hei'self down 
i,ln! stairs, and, seated on the lower step, head on knees, she 
had listened to the foregoing conversation. ‘‘ Mind yoiir own 
hinsiness, wife,” replied Caderousse sharply. “ This gentleman 
asks me for information, w'hich common politeness will not 
permit me to wfuse.” — “Politeness, you simpleton!” re- 
torted La Carconte. “ What have you to do with {joliteness, 

I should like to know? Better study a little common pru- 
dence. How do you know the motives that person may have 
for trying to extract all he can from you ? ” 

“ 1 pledge you my word, madam,” said the abb4, “ that my 
intentions are good; and that your husband can incur no risk, 
provided h^ answers me candidly.’’ 

“ Ah, that's all very fim*,” i-etorted the woman. “ Hothiiig 
is easier than to begin with fair promises and assurances of 
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nothing to fear ; but when poor, silly folks, like my husband 
there, have been persuaded to tell all they know, the promises 
and assurances of safety are quickly forgotten 5 and at some 
moment when nobody is expecting it, beliold trouble and mis- 
ery, and all sorts of j)erse(iutious, are heaped on the unfortu- 
nate wretches, who cannot even sec whence all their afBictions 
come.” 

“ Nay, nay, iiiv good Avoman, make yourself perfectly easy, 
I beg of you. Whatever evils may befall you, they wdll not 
be occasioned by my iiistrumentaliliy, that 1 solemnly promise 
you.^' 

La Carconte muttered a few inarticulate words, then let her 
head again drop u[k)ii her kiuies, and wcuit into a fit of ague, 
leaving the two speakers to resume tlie conversation, but re- 
maining so as to be able to hear every Avord they uttered. 
Again the abl)e had been oldiged to sAvalloAV a draught of Avater 
to c-alm the emotions that threatened to overj)Ower him. AA'lien 
lie had sufKciently recoA'cred himself, he said, “ It appears, 
then, that the miserable old man you aa^^tc telling me of was 
forsaken by every one. Surely, had not smdi been the case, 
he would not have perished by so dreadful a death.” 

“ Why, he was not altogether forsaken,” (*(nitinued Cade- 
rousse‘, “for Mercedfis the Catalan and Morisitur Morrel were 
very kind to him ; but somehow the jjoor old man had con- 
tracted a ])rofound liatred for Fernand — the very i)erson,” 
added (laderousse Avith a bitter smile, “that you named 
just now as being one of Dantes’ faithful and attached 
friends.” 

And was he not so ? ” asked the al)b 6 . 

“(Jasj)ard, Caspard!” murmured the woman, from her seat 
on the stairs, “ mind Avhat you are saying ! ” Caderousse made 
no reply to these Avords. tliough evidently irritated and aniu»yed 
by the int(M*ruption, but, a<ldrcssiTig the abbe, said, “ Can a 
man be faithful to another Avhoso Avifo he covets and desires 
forhimsidf? J>iit Dantes was so lionorable and true in his 
own natur(‘, tha.t he believed everybody's })r()fessions of friend- 
ship. Poor Edmond, lie Avas cruelly deceived ; but it Avas 
fortunate that he never knew, or he might haA^e. found it more 
difficult, Avheii 011 his deathbed, to pardon his enemies. And, 
whatever jieoidi^ may say,” (*ontinm^d Caderousse, in his natiA e 
language, Avliieh was not altogether deA^oid of rude poetiy, “ 1 
cannot help beii'.g more frightened at the idea of the maledic- 
tion of the dead than the hatred of the living.” — “ Imbecile 1 ” 
exclaimed La Carconte. 
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“Co you, then, know in ’what manner Fernand injured 
Dantes ? ” inquired the abbe of Caderousse. 

Do I ? No one better.” — “ Speak out then, say what • it 
was ! ” 

(raspard ! ” cried La Carconte, “ do as you will ; you are 
ma.ster — but if you take my advice you’ll liold your tongue,” 
— “ Well, wife,” replied Cadew)U8se, “ I don’t know but wliat 
you’re right ! ” 

“ So you will say nothing?” asked the abbe. — “ Why, what 
good would it do ? ” asked Caderousse. “ I f t he ^wor lad were 
living, and came to me and begged that 1 would eanditlly tell 
which were his tiaie and which his false friends, why, perhaps, 
1 should not hesitate. Cut you t(dl me lie is no more, and 
therefore can have nothing to ilo with hatred or revenge ; so 
let all such feeling be buried with him.” 

You prefer, then,” said the abljo, “ that I should bestow on 
men you say are false and ti’eacherous, the ivward int(*nded for 
faithful friendship ? ” 

“That is true enough,” . returned Caderousse, “You say 
truly, the gift of poor Edmond w'as not meant for such traitors 
as Fcinand and Danglars ; besides, what would it be to them ? 
no more than a drop of water in the ocean,” — “ Jlcnicmber,” 
chimed in La Carconte, “ those two could e.rush yon at a single 
blow!” 

“ How so ? ” inquired the abbe. “ Are these persons, then, 
.so rich and powerful ? ” — “ Do you not know their history ? ” 

“ I do not. I’ray relate it to me ! ” Caderousse seemed to 
reflect for a few moments, then said, “ No, truly, it would take 
up too much time.” 

“ W'ell, my good friend,” returned the abb6, in a tone that 
indicated utbu- indiiferenoe on his part, “you aiT at liboi-ty 
either to speak or be silent, just as you please ; for my own 
part, I respect your scniples and admire your sentiments ; so 
let the matter end. I shall do my duty Jis (ionscientiously as I 
•tin, and fulfll my promise to the dying man. My first business 
will be to dispose of this diamond.” So saving, the abb6 a^in 
drew the small box from his |a)cket, opened it, and contrived 
lo hold it in such a light, that a bright flash of brilliant hues 
passed before the dazzled gaze of Cswleroussc. , ■ 

Wife, wife ! ” cried he in a hoarse voice, “ come here ! ” — 
“Diamond I” exclaimed La Carconte, rising and de.scending to 
the chamber with a tolerably Arm step; “what diamond are 
you talking about ? ” 

“ Why, did you not hear all we said ? ” inquired Caderousse 
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“ It is a beautiful diamond left by poor Edmond Dantds, to be 
sold, and the mtmey divided between his father, MeroM^s, his 
betrothed bride, Fernand, Danglars, and myself. The jewel is 
worth at least fifty thousand francs.” 

** Oh, what a magnificent jewel ! ” cried the astonished 
woman. 

“ The fifth part of the profits from this stone belongs to us, 
then, docs it not ? ” asked Caderousse. 

“ It does,” replied tlie abl)6; “ with the addition of an equal 
division of that part intended for the elder Dantes, which I 
believe myself at liberty to divide equally with the four sur- 
vivors.” 

“ And why among us four?” in<iuired Caderousse. 

“ As being the friends Edmond esteemed most faithful and 
devoted ta him.” — “I don’t call those friends who betray and 
ruin you,” murmured the wife in her turn, in a low, mutter- 
ing voice. 

‘‘Of course not!” rejoined Caderousse quickly; “no more 
do 1, and that was what I was observing to this gentleman 
just now. 1 said I lookitd upon it as a sacrilegious profanation 
to reward treacheiy, perhaps crime.” 

“ Remember,” answered the abbd calmly, as he replaced the 
jewel and its case in the pocket of his cassock, “ it is your 
fault, not mine, tliat I do so. You will have the goorlness to 
furnish me witli tlie address of both Fernand and Danglars, in 
order that 1 may execute Edmond's last wishes.” The agita- 
tion of (./'aderousse became exti-eme, and large drops of per- 
spiration rolled from his heated brow. As he saw the abbo 
rise from his seat and go towards the door, as though to ascer- 
tain if his horse were sufficiently refreshed to continue his 
journey, Caderousse and his wife exchanged looks of deep 
meaning. 

“ There, you see, wife,’’ said the former, “ this splendid 
diamond might all be ours, if we chose ! ” — “ Do you believe 
it ? ” 

“ Why, surely a man of Ids holy profession would not 
deceive us ! ” 

“Well,” replied La Carconte, “do as you like. For my 
part, I w'asli my hands of the affair.” So saying, she once 
more climbed the staircase leading to her chamber, her body 
convulsed with chills, and her teeth rattling in her head, in 
spite of the intense heat of the weather. Arrived at the top 
stair, she turned round, and called out, in a warning tone, to 
her husband, “ Gaspard, consider well what you are about to 
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flo!” — have both reflected and decided,” answered he. 
La Carconte then entered her chamber, the flooring of which 
creaked beneath her heavy, uncertain tread, as she proceeded 
towards her arm-chair, into which she fell as thougli exhausted. 

Well,” asked the abbe, as he returned to the apartment 
l)elow, “ what have you made up yoar mind to do ? ” 

To tell you all I know,” was the reply. 

“I certainly think you act wisely in so doing,” said the 
priest. “ Not because I have the least desire to learn anytliing 
you may please to conceal from me, but simply that if, througli 
your assistance, I could distribute the legjicy according to the 
wishes (>f the testator, why, so much the better, that is all.” 
— ‘‘ I hope it may be so,” replied Caderousse, his face flushed 
with cupidity. 

“ I am all attention,” said the abbe. — “ Stop a minute,’' an- 
swered Caderousse; ^‘we might be interrupted in the most 
interesting part of my story, which would be a pity ; and it is 
as well that youv visit hither should be made known only to 
ourselves.” With these Avords he Avent stealthily to the door, 
which he closed, and, by way of still greater jyrecaution, bolted 
and barred it, «as he Avas accustomed to do at night. During 
this time the abbe had chosen his place for list(‘ning at his 
ease. He removed his seat into a corner of the room, Avhere 
he himself would be in deep shadoAV, while the light would bo 
fully thrown on the narrator ; tlien, Avith head bent down and 
hands clasped, or rather clinched together, he prepared to give 
his Avhole attention to Caderousse, who seated himself on the 
little stool, exactly opposite to him. 

Kemember, this is no affair of mine,” said the trembling 
voice of La Carconte, as though through the flooring of h(‘r 
chamber she viewed the scene that was enacting below. 

“fJnough, enough!” replied Caderousse; “say no more 
about it.; I will take all the consequences upon myself” 
<Vnd he began his story, 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE STORY, 

First, sir,” said Caderousse, “you must make me a 
promise.” . 

What is that ? ” inquired the abb5. 

“Why, if you ever make use of the details I am about to 
Vol, I — 16 
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give you, that you will never let any one know that it was 1 
wlio supplied them ; for the persons of whom 1 am about to 
t'llk are rich and powerful, and if they only laid the tips of 
their fingers on me, I should bixmk tf) pu’ces like glass.” 

“ Make yourself easy, rnyfiiend,” replied the ahb6. “I am 
a t>riest, and confessions die in my breast. Jlecollect, our only 
desire is to carry out, in a fitting manner, the last wishes of 
our friend. >Speak, tlien, without reserve, as without hatred ; 
tell the truth, the whole truth; 1 do not know, never may 
know, the persons of whom you are about to speak ; besides, I 
am an Italian, tuid not a Frenchman, and belong to Otxl, and 
not to man, and I s'’all shortly retire to my convent, which I 
hfive only quitted to fulfil the last wishes of a dying man.” 
'I’his positive assurance seemed to give Caderousse a little 
courag‘. 

“ VVell, then, under these circumstances,” said Caderousse, 
“I will, T even believe I ought to undeceive you as to the 
friendship which poor Edmond thought so sincere and unques- 
tionable.” — “ Begin with his father, if you please,” said the 
abbe; « Edmond talked to me a great deal about the old man, 
for whom he had the deepest love.” 

“ The history is a siul one, sir,” said Caderousse, shaking his 
hejid ; “ perhaps you know all the earlier part of it ? ” — “ V’es,” 
answered the abM; “Edmond related to me everything until 
the moment w'hen he was arrested in a small cabaret close to 
Marseilles.” 

At La lleserve 1 Oh, yes ; I can see it all before me this 
moment.” 

“ Was it not his betrothal feast ? ” — “ It was ; and the feast 
that began so gayly had a very sorrowful ending; a ])olice 
commissary, followed by four soldiers, entered, and Oantds 
wjis arrested.” 

“ Yes, and up to this jwint I know all,” said the priest. 
“ Datitds himself only knew that which personally conceJiied 
him, for he never beheld again the five persons I have named 
to you, or heard mention of any one of them.” 

“ Well, when Dantds was arrested. Monsieur Morrel has- 
tened to obtain the particulars, and they were very sad. The 
old mail returned alone to his home, foldt^d up his wedding 
suit with tears in his eyes, and paced up and down his cham- 
ber the whole day, and would not go to bed at all, for I was 
underneath him and hoard him walking the whole night ; and 
for myself, I assure you 1 could not sleep eitlier, for the grief 
of the poor father gave me great uneasiness, and every step he 
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t,<K)k went to my heart as really as if his foot hfwl pressed 
against my breast. The next day Mere6dds came to implore 
the protection of M. de Villefort; she did not obtain it, how- 
ever, and went to visit the old man ; wlien slie saw him so mis- 
erable and heart-broken, having ptissed a sleepless night, and 
not touched food since the previous day, she wished him to go 
with her that she might take care of him ; but the old man 
w(mld n<)t consent. ‘No,’ was tlie old man's reply, ‘ I will not 
leave this liouse, for my poor dear boy loves me better than 
anything in the world; and if he gets out of prison he will 
I'onie and see me the first thing, and what would lie think if J 
(lid not wait here for him ? ’ I heard all this from the win- 
dow, for I W{is anxious that Mercedes should persuade the old 
man to accompany her, for his footsteps over my head night 
and day did not leave me a moment's repose.” 

“ But did you not go ujv-stairs and try to console the poor 
old man ?” iisked the abbe. — “All, sir,” replied Caderousse, 

we cannot console those who will not be consoled, and he wius 
oiie of these ; besides, I kno.w not why, but he seemed to dislike 
seeing me. One night, howi'ver, J. heaid his sobs, and 1 could 
not resist my desire to go uj) to him, but when 1 reached his 
door he was no longer weeping l)ut praying. I (jannot now 
repeat to yon, sir, all the eloquent words .and imjiloring lan- 
guage he made use of ; it was more than piety, it was mure 
than grief, and I, who am no canter, and hate the Jesuits, 
said then to myself, ‘It is really well, ttnd I am very glad 
that I have' not any children ; for if I were a father and felt 
such excessive grief as the old man does, and did not find in 
iiiy memory or heart all he is now saying, I should throw my- 
self into the sea at once, for I could not bear it.’ ” 

“ Poor father ! murmured the priest. 

•• from day to day he lived on alone, and more and more 
solitary. , M. Morrel and Mercedes came to see him, but his 
il(‘or was closed ; and, although 1 was cerfciin he was at home, 
he would not make any answer. One day, when, contrary to 
liis custom, he had admitted Mercedes, and the poor girl, in 
spite of her own grief and despair, endeavored to console 
him, he said to her, — ‘Be assured, my dear daughter, he is 
dead ; and instead of exjmeting him, it is he who is .awaiting 
< 18 ; I am quite happy, for I am the oldest, and of course shall 
see him first.’ However ‘well disposed a person may be, why 
you see we leave off after a time seeing persons who are in 
sorrow, they make one melancholy ; and so at last old Dantes 
was left all to himself, and I only saw from time to time 
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strangers go up to him and come down again with some bundle 
they tried to hide ; but 1 guessed what these bundles were, 
and that he sold by degrees what he had to pay for his subsist- 
ence. At length the poor old fellow readied the end of all 
he had ; he owed three quarters’ rent, and they threatened to 
turn 1dm out ; ho begged for another week, which was granted 
to him. I know' this, because the landlord came into my apart- 
ment when he left his. For the first three days I heard him 
walking about as usual, but on tho fourth 1 heard nothing. 
I then resolved to go up to him at all risks. The door was 
closed, but I looked through the keyhole, and saw him so pale 
and haggard, that bdieving him very ill, 1 went and told M. 
Morrel and then ran on to JVIercedds. They both came immedi- 
ately, M. Morrel bringing a doctor, and the doctor said it was in- 
flammation of the Ixjw'els, and ordered him a limited diet. I 
was there, too, and I never shall forget the old man’s smile at 
this prescriidinn. From th.at time he received all w'ho came ; 
he Inid an excuse for not eating any more; the doctor had put 
him on a di»!t.” The abb6 uttered a kind of groan. “The 
stfjry interests you, does it not, sir?” inquired Caderousse. — 
“ Yes,” replied the abb6, “it is very affecting.” 

“Mercedfis came again, and she found him so altered that 
she was even more anxious than before to have him taken to 
her own home. This was M. Morrel’s w'ish also, who would 
fain have conveyed the old man against his consent ; but the 
old man resisted, and cried so that they were actually fright- 
ened. Mercedes remained, therefore, by his bedside, and M. 
Morrel went away, making a sign to the. Catalane that he had 
left his purse on the chimney-piece. But availing himself of 
tin* doctor’s order, the old man would not take any sustenance ; 
at length (after nine days of despair and fasting), the old 
man died, eursing those who had caused his misery, and saying 
to Mercedes, ‘ If you ever see my Edmond again, tell him 1 
die blessing him.’ ” The abbe rose from his chair, made two 
turns round the chamber, and pressed his trembling hand 
against his parched throat. “ And you believe he died” — 

“Of hunger, sir, of hunger,” said Caderousse. “I am as 
cei'tain of it as that we tw'o are. Christians.” 

The abb4, with a shaking hand, seized a glass of water that 
was standing by him half-full, swallowed it at one gulp, and 
then resumed his seat, with red eyes and pale cheeks. “ This 
was, indeed, a horrid event,” said he in a hoarse voice. 

“ The more so, sir, as it was men’s and not God’s doing.” — 
* Tell me of those men,” said the abb^, “ and remember too,” 
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he added in an almost menacing tone, -“you have promised to 
tell me ererything. Tell me, therefore, who are these men 
who killed the son with despair, and the father with famine ? ** 
— « Two men jealous of him, sir ; one from love, and the other 
from ambition, — Fernand and Danglars.” 

How was this jealousy manifested ? Speak on.” 

“ They denounced Edmond as a Bonapartist agent,” 

** Which of the two denounced him ? Which was the real 
delinquent ? ” 

“ Both, sir ; one with a letter, and the other put it in the 
post.” 

“ And where was this letter written ? ” 

“ At La R6serve, the day before the betrothal feast.” 

“’Twas so, then — ’twas so, then,” murmured the abb4. 
“■ Oh, Faria, Faria, how well did you judge men and things 1 ” 

“ What did you please to say, sir ? ” asked Caderousse. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replie«l the priest ; “ go on.” 

“It was Danglars who wrote the denunciation with hie left 
hand, that his writing might not be recognized, and Fernand 
who put it in the post.” 

“ But,” exclaimed the abbd suddenly, “ you were there your- 
self.” 

“ I ! ” said Caderousse, astonished ; “ who told you I was 
there ? ” 

The abb4 saw he had overshot the mark, and he added 
quickly, — “ No one ; but in order to have known everything 
so well, you must have been an eye-witness.” — “ True, true ! ” 
said Caderousse in a choking voice, “ I was there.” 

“ And did you not remonstrate against such infamy ? ” asked 
the abbe ; “ if not, you were an accomplice.” — “ Sir,” replied 
< 'aderousse, “ they had made me drink to such an excess that 
( nearly lost all perception. 1 had only an indistinct under- 
staudiug of what was passing around me. I said all that a 
man in such a state could say ; but they both assured me that 
it was a jest they were carrying on, and perfectly harmless.” 

“ Next day — next day, sir, you must have seen plain enough 
what they had been doing, yet you said nothing, though you 
were present when Dantds w'as arrested.” — “Yes, sir, I was 
there, and very anxious to speak ; but Danglars restrained me. 

‘ If he should really be guilty,’ said he, ‘ and did really put in 
to the Island of Elba ; if he is really cliarged with a letter for 
the Bonapartist committee at Paris, and if they find this letter 
upon him, those who have supported him will pass for his 
accomplices.’ I confess I had my fears, in the state in which 
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politics then were, and I held my tongue. It was cowardly, I 
confess, but it was nut criminal.” 

1 understand — you allowed matters to take their course, 
that was all.” — “ Yes, sir,” answered Caderousse ; “ and re- 
morse preys on me night and day. I often ask pardon of God, 
I swear to you, because this action, the only one with which I 
have seriously to reproach myself in all my life, is no doubt 
the cause of my abject condition. 1 am expiating a moment 
of selfishness, and so I always say to La Carcontc, when she 
complains, ‘ Hold your tongue, woman ; it is the will of 
God. ’ ” And Caderousse bowed his head with every sign of 
real repentance. 

“ Well, sir,” said the abb6, “ you have spoken unreservedly ; 
and thus to accuse yourself is to deserve pardon.” — “ Unfor- 
tunately, Edmond is dead, and has not pardoned me.” — “He 
did not know,” said the abb6. 

“ Rjit he knows it all now,” interrupted Caderousse ; “ they 
say the dead know everything.” There was a brief silence ; 
the <abb6 rose and paced up and down pensively, and then 
resumed his seat. “ You have two or three times mentioned 
a M. Morrel,” he said; “who was he ? ” — “ The owner of the 
Phamon and patron of Dantes.” 

“ And what part did he play in this sad drama ? ” inquired 
the abbe. 

“ The part of an honest man, full of courage and real regard. 
Twenty times he interceded for Edmond. When the emperor 
returned, he wrote, implored, threatened, and so energetically, 
that on the second restoration he was persecuted as a liomi- 
partist. Ten times, as 1 told you, he came to see Dantes’ 
father, and offered to receive him in his own house ; and the 
night or two before his death, as I have already said, he left 
his purse on the mantelpiece, with which they paid the old 
man’s debts, and buried him decently ; and so Edmond’s 
father died, as lie had lived, without doing harm to any one. 

I have the purse still by me — * a large one, made of red silk.” 

“ And,” asked the abbe, “ is M. Morrel still alive ? ” — 
** Yes,” replied Caderousse. 

“ In that case,” replied the abb4, “ he should be rich, 
happy.” Caderousse smiled bitterly. “Yes, happy as my- 
self,” said he. 

“ What! M. Morrel imhappy ? ” exclaimed the abbA 

“ He is reduced almost to the last extremity — nay, he is 
almost at the point of dishonor.” — “ How ? ” 

“Yes,” continued Caderousse, “so it is; after five and 
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twenty years of labor, after having acquired a' most honorable 
name in the trade of Marseilles, M. Morrel is utterly riiiiK*d ; 
he has lost five ships in two years, has suffered by the bank- 
ruptcy of three large houses, and his only liope innv is in 
that very Pharaon which poor Dantds commanded, and whieli 
if expected from the Indies with a cargo of wcliineal and 
indigo. If this ship founders, like the others, he is a ruined 
man.” — “And has the unfortunate man wife or children ? ” 
iiupiired the abbe. 

‘•Yes, he has a wife, who through everything l»as behaved 
like an angel ; ho lias a daughter, who was about to marry the 
man she loved, but whose family now will notallow him to wed 
the daughter of a ruiiu'd man ; he has, besides, a son, a lieu- 
tenant in the army ; and, as you may suppose, all this, instead 
of lessening, only augments his sorrows. If ho were alone in 
the world he would blow out his brains, and there would be 
an end.” 

Horrible ! ” ejaculated the priest. 

“And it is thus heavim recomjienses virtue, sir,” added 
("aderousse. “You see, I, who never did a bad action but 
tliat I have told you of — am in destitution, with my jioor 
wife dying of fever before my very eyes, and 1 unable to do 
anything ill the world for her; 1 shall die of hunger, as old 
Dantes did, while Fernand and Danglars are rolling in 
wealth.” 

“ How is that ? ” — “ Because their deeds have brought them 
good fortune, wliile honest men have been redueed to misery.” 

“ What has become of Danglars, the instigator, and tlierefore 
the most guilty?” — “What has beeonio of him? Why, he 
l^ft Marsinlles, and was taken, on the recommendation of j\I. 
'dorrtd, who did not know his crime, as cashier into a Spanish 
oauk. During tlie war with Spain he was employed in the 
crminissariat of tlie French army, and made a fortune; then 
with that money lie speculated in the funds, and trebled or 
^luadnipled his capital; and, having first married his banker’s 
(Huigliter, who left him a widower, he has married a second 
time, a widow, a Madame de Nargonne, daughter of M. de Ser- 
the king’s chamberlain, who is in high favor at court. 
He is a millionaire, and they have made him a baron, and now 
I.e is tlie Baron Danglars, with a fine residence in the Rue de 
Sb^ntdilanc, with ten horses in his stables, six footmen in his 
antechamber, and I know not how many millions in his strong- 
box.” 

“ A.h ! ” said the abbe, in a peculiar tone, “ he is happy.” 
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Happy ? Who can answer for that ? Happiness or unhapph 
liess is the secret known but to one’s self and the walls < — walls 
have ears but no tongue ; but if a large fortune produces happi- 
ness, Danglars is happy.” 

“ And Fernand ? ” — “ Fernand ? Why, much the same story.” 

‘‘But how could a poor Catalan fisher-boy, witliout educa- 
tion or resources, make a fortune? 1 confess this staggers 
me.” — “ And it has staggered everybody. There must have 
been in his life some strange secret that no one knows.” 

“ But, then, by what visible steps has he attained this high 
foitune or high position ? ” 

“Both, sir — he Ins both fortune and position — both.” 

“ This mnst be impo.ssible ! ” 

^It would seem so; but listen, and you will understand. 
Some days before the return of the emperor, Fernand was 
drafted.’ The Bourbons left him quietly enough at tlie Cata- 
lans, but Napoleon returned, a siiecial levy was made, and 
Fernand was compelled to join. I went too ; but as 1 was 
older than Fernand, and had just married my poor wife, I was 
only sent to the coast. Fernand was enroUed in the atjtive 
troop, went to the frontier witli his regiment, and was at the 
battle of Ligny. The night after that battle he was sentry at 
the dotir of a general who carried on a seci'et corresixnidcnce 
with the enemy. That same bight the general was to go over 
to the English. He proposed to Fernand to accompany him ; 
Fernand agreed to do so, deserted his post, and followed the 
general. Fernand would hiive been court-martialed if Napo- 
leon had remained on the throne, but his action was rewarded 
by the Bourbons. He returned to France with the epaulet of 
sub-lieutenant, and as the protection of the general, who is in 
the higliest favor, was accorded to him, he was a captain in 
1823, during the Spanish war — that is to say, at the time 
when Danglars made his early speculations. Fernand was a 
Spaniard, and being sent to S])ain to ascertain the feeling of 
his fellow-countrymen, found Danglars there, got on very inti- 
mate terms with him, won over the support of the royalists at 
the capital and in the provinces, received promises and made 
pledges on his own part, guided' his regiment by paths known 
to himself alone through the mountain gorges which were held 
by the royalists, and, in fact, rendered such services in this 
brief campaign that, after the taking of Trocadero, he 'was 
made colonel, <and received the title of count and the cross of 
an officer of the Legion of Honor.” 

“ Destiny I destiny I ” murmured the abbd. 
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<'Ye8) bat listen; this was not alL The war with Spain 
being ended, Fernand’s career was checked by the long peace 
which seemed likely to endure throughout Europe. Greece 
only had risen against Turkey, and had begun her war of inde- 
jiendence ; all eyes were turned towards Athens — it was the 
fashion to pity and support the Greeks. The French govern- 
ment, without protecting them openly, as you know, gave coun- 
tenance to volunteer assistance. Fernand sought and obtained 
leave to go and serve in Greece, still having his name kept on 
the army roll. Some time after, it was stated that the Comte 
de Morcerf (this was the name he bore) had entered the service' 
of Ali Pasha with the rank of instructor-general. Ali Pasha 
was killed, as you know ; but before he died he recompensed 
the services of Fernand by leaving him a considerable sum, 
with which he returned to France, when he was gazetted 
lieutenant-general.” — “ So that now ? ” — inquired the abl)6. 

So that now,” continued Caderousse, “ he owns a magnili- 
cent house — No. 27, Rue du Holder, Paris.” The abb6 opened 
Ills mouth, hesitated for a moment, then, making an eifort at 
self-control, he said, And Merc£d6s — ^ey tell me that she 
has disappeared ? ” 

Disappeared,” said Caderousse, “yes, as the sun disap- 
pears, to rise the next day with still more splendor.” — “ Has 
she made a fortune also ? ” inquired the abb6, with an ironical 
smile. 

“ Iderc4dds is at this moment one of the greatest ladies in 
Paris,” replied Caderousse. 

“ Go on,” said the abb6 ; “ it seems as if I were listening to 
the story of a dream. But I have seen things so extraordinary, 
that what you tell me seems less astonishing than it otherwise 
might,” 

“ Merc4dds was at first in the deepest despair at the blow 
which deprived her of Edmond. I have told you of her 
attempts to propitiate M. de Yillefort, her devotion to the 
elder Dantes. In the midst of her despair, a new affliction 
overtook her. This was the departure of Fernand — of Fer- 
nand, whose crime she did not know, and whom she regarded 
as her brother. .Fernand went, and ]Vferc4dSs remained alone. 
Three months passed and still she wept — no news of Edmond, 
no news of Fernand, no companionship save that of an old man 
who was dying with despair. One evening, after a day of 
accustomed vigil at the angle of two roads leading to Mar- 
seilles from the Catalans, she returned to her home more 
depressed than ever. Suddenly she heard a' step she knew. 
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turned anxiously around, the door opened, and Fernand, dressed 
in the uniform of a sub-lieutenant, stood before lier. It was 
not the one she wished for most, but it seemed as if a part of 
her past life had returned to her. Merc6d6s seized Fernandas 
hands with a transport which he took for love, but which was 
only joy at being no longer alone in the world, and seeing at 
last a friend, after long hours of solitary sorrow. And then, it 
must be confessed, Fernand had never been liated — he was 
ordy not precisely loved. Another possessed all Mercedes’ 
heart; that other was absent, had disappeared, perhajjs was 
dead. At this last thought M.erc6d6s burst into a Hood of 
tears, and wrung her hands in agony ; but tlui thought, which 
she had always repelled before when it was suggested to lier 
by another, came now in full force upon her mind ; and then, 
too, old Dantes incessantly said to lier, ^ Our Edmond is dead ; 
if he Avere not, he would return to us.’ IMie old man died, as 
I liave told you; had he lived, Merc6des, perchance, luid not 
become the wife of another, for he would Jiave been there to 
reproach her infidelity. Fernand saw this, and when he learned 
of the old man’s death he returned. He was now a lieutenant. 
At his first coming lie had not said a word of love to Merc6d6s ; 
at the second he reminded her that he loved her. Mercedes 
begged for six months more in which to await and mourn for 
Edmond.” 

‘^So that,” said the abbe, Avith a bitter smile, ^‘that makes 
eigliteiMi months in all. What more could the most devoted 
lover desire ? ’’ 'riieu he murmured the Avoids of the Englisli 
poet, ‘ Frailty, thy name is Avoman.’ ” 

“Six months afterAvards,” c,ontinued (Jaderousse, “the mar- 
riage took place in the church of Accoules.” — “ The very 
church in which she was to have married Edmond,” murmured 
t-M? priest; “there was only a change of bridegrooms.” 

“ Well, Mercedes was married,” proceeded Caderousse; “but 
although in the eyes of the world she appefired calm, slui 
nearly faiiit(»d as she passed* La Reserve, where, eighteen 
months before, tlie betrothal had b<*en celebrated Avitli him 
whom slic might have known she still loved had she looked to 
the bottom of her heart. Fernand, more happy, but not more 
at his ease — for I'saAV at this time he was in constant dread 
of Edmond’s return — Fernand Avas very anxious to get his 
wife aAvay, and to depart himself, ''i’here Avercj too many un- 
pleasant possibilities associated Avith the Catalans, and eight 
days after the Avedding they left Marseilles.” — “Did you ever 
see Merc4d^s again ? ” inquired the priest. 
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“ Yes, during the Spanish war, at Perpignan, wliere Foniaud 
had left her ; she was attending to the education of lier son.’* 
The abb^ started. “ Her son ? ” said he. — “ Yes,” replied 
Caderoosse, “ little Albert.” — “ lint, then, to be able to in- 
struct her child,” continued the abbe, “ she must have received 
an education herself. I understood from Edmond that she 
was the daughter of a simple .fisherman, beautiful but uned- 
ucated.” 

“ Oh,” replied Oaderousse, “ did he know so little of his 
lovely betrothed ? Mei’c6d6s might have been a queen, sir, if 
the crown were to be placed on tlie heiuls of the loveli(‘St and 
most intelligent. Fernand’s fortune was already waxing great, 
and she developed with his growing fortune. She learned 
drawing, music — everything. Besides, I believe, between 
ourselves, she did this in order to distrjwt her mind, that slie 
might forger’; and she only filled her head in order to alleviate 
the weiglit on her heart, lint now her position in life* is 
jissured,” continued Oaderousse ; “ no doubt fortune and 
honors have comforted her ; she is rich, a countess, and yet ” 
— Oaderousse paused. 

“ And yet what ? ” asked the abbe. 

“ Yet, I am sure, she is not happy,” said Oaderoiusse. 

“What makes you believe this ” — “Wliy, when I found 
inyself utterly destitute, 1 thought my old friends wonhl, jhu*- 
haps, assist me. So 1 went to I>uuglars, who woidd not even 
receive me. I called on Fernand, who sent me a hundreil 
francs by his valet-de-chambi'e.” 

“ Then you did hot see either of them ? ” 

“ No ; lint Madamc! de Morcerf saw me.” 
flow was that ? ” — “ As 1 went away a ])ur.se fell at my 
feet — it contained five and twenty louis ; I raised my hea<' 
quickly, and saw .Mercedes, who at once shut tin* blind,” 

“ And M. de Villefort ” ” Jisked the abbe. — '* he never 
was a friend of mine, I did not know him, and 1 had nothing 
to ask of him.” 

“ Do you not know what became of him, ami the share lie 
had ill Edmond’s misfortunes?” — “No;. 1 only know that 
some time after Edmond’s arrest, he married Mademoiselle de 
Saint-M4ran, and soon after left Marseilles ; no doubt he lias 
been as lucky as the rest ; no doubt he is as rich as Danglars, 
as high in station as Fernand. I only, as you see, have 
remained poor, wretched, and forgotten.” 

“You are mistaken, my friend,” replied the abb4; “God 
may seem sometimes to forget 'for a time, while his justice 
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reposes, but there always comes a moment when he remembers 
— and behold — a proof!” As he spoke, the abbd took the 
diamond from his pocket, and giving it to Caderousse, said, — « 
“ Here, my friend, take this diamond, it is yours.” 

“ What, for me only ? ” cried Caderousse ; “ ah, sir, do not 
jest with me ! ” 

“ This diamond was to have been shared among his frienda 
Edmond had one friend only, and thus it cannot be divided. 
Take the diamond, then, and sell it ; it is worth fifty thousand 
francs, and I repeat my wish that this sum may suffice to 
release you from your wretchedness.” 

‘‘Oh, sir,” said Caderousse, putting out one hand timidly, 
and with the other wiping away the perspiration which be- 
dewed his brow, — “ Oh, sir, do not make a jest of the happiness 
or despair of a man.” 

“ T know what happiness and what despair are, and I never 
make a jest of such feelings. Take it, then, but in exchange — ” 

Caderousse, who touched the diamond, withdrew his hand. 
The ablHj smiled. “ In exchange,” he continued, “ give me the 
red silk jturse that M. Morrel left on old Dantds’ chimney-piece, 
and which you tell me is still in your hands.” Caderousse, 
more and more astonished, went toward a large oaken cup- 
board, opened it, and gave the abb4 a long purse of faded red 
silk, round which were two copper runners that had once been 
gilt. The abb6 took it, and in return gave Caderousse the 
diamond. 

“ Oh, you are a man of God, sir,” cried Caderousse ; “ for no 
one knew that Edmond had given you this diamond, and you 
might have kept it.” — “Which,” said the abb^ to himself, 
“you would have done.” The abb6 rose, took his hat and 
gloves. “ Well,” he said, “ all you have told me is perfectly 
true, then, and I may believe it in every particular.” — “ See, 
sir,” replied Caderousse, “ in this comer is a crucifix in holy 
wood — here on this shelf is my wife’s testament ; open this 
book, and 1 will swear upon it iif^ith my hand on the crucifix. 
I will swear to you by my soul’s salvation, my faith as a Chris- 
tian, I have told everything to you as it occurred, and as the 
recording angel will tell it to the ear of God at the day of the 
last judgment ! ” 

“’Tis well,” said the abb4, convinced by his manner and 
tone that Caderousse spoke the .trath. “ ’Tis well, and may 
this money profit you ! Adieuj 1 go far from men who thus 
so bitterly injure each other.”' The abb6 with difficulty got 
away from the enthusiastic thanks of Caderousse, opened the 
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door himself, got out and mouuted his horse, once more saluted 
the innkeeper, who kept uttering his loud farewells, and then 
returned by the road he had travelled in coming. When Cade- 
rousse turned around, he saw behind him La Carconte, paler 
and trembling more than ever. “Is, then, all that 1 nave 
heard really true ? ” she inquired. — “ What ? That lie has given 
the diamond to us only ? ” inquired Caderousse, half bewildered 
with joy; “yes, nothing more true! See, here it is.” The. 
woman gazed at it a moment, and then said, in a gloomy voice, 
“Suppose it’s false?” Caclerousse started and turned pale. 
“False!” he muttered. “False! Why should that man give 
me a false diamond ? ” — “ To get your secret without j;aying 
for it, you blockhead ! ” 

Caderousse remained for a moment aghast under the weight 
of such an^idea. “ Oh ! ” he said, taking up his hat, which he 
])laccd on the red handkerchief tied round his head, “ we will 
sooii find out.” — “ In what way ? ” — “ Why, the fair is on at 
Beaucaire, there are always jewellers from Paris there, and I 
will show it to them. Look after the house, wife, and I shall 
he back in two hours,” and Caderousse left the house in haste, 
and ran rapidly in the direction opposite to that which the 
priest had taken. “ Fifty thousand francs ! ” muttered La 
(larconte when left alone ; “ it is a large sum of money, but 
it is not a fortune.” 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

THE FBISOET BEOISTEB. 

The day after that in which the scene we have just described 
had taken jilace on the road between Bellegarde and Beaucaire, 
a man, of about thirty or two and thirty, dressed in a blight 
blue frock coat, 'nankeen trousers, and a white waistcoat, hav- 
ing the appearance and accent of an Englishman, presented 
himself before the mayor of Marseilles. “Sir,” said he, “I 
am chief clerk of the house of Thomson & French, of Rome. 
We are, and have been these* ten years, connected with the 
house of Morrel & Son, of Marseilles. We have a hundred 
thousand francs or thereabouts loaned on their securities, and 
we are a little uneasy at reports that have reached us that the 
firm is on the brink of ruin. I have come, therefore, express 
from Rome, to ask you for information.” 

“ Sir,” replied the mayor, “ I know very well that during the 
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last four or five years misfortune has seemed to pursue M. 
Morrel. He has lost four or five vessels, and suffered by three 
or four bankruptcies ; but it is not for me, although 1 am a 
creditor myself to the amount of ten thousand francs, to give 
any information as to the state of his finances. Ask of me, 
as mayor, what is my opinion of M. Morrel, and I shall say 
that he is a man honorable to the last degree, and who has up 
to this time fulfilled every engagement with scrupulous punc- 
tuality. This is all I can say, sir ; if you wish to learn more, 
address yourself to M. de Boville, the inspector of prisons. 
No. 15, Rue de Nouailles ; he has, I believe, two hundred 
thousand francs in Morrel’s hands, and if there be any grounds 
fur a[>prehcnsiou, as this is a greater amount than mine, 
you will most probably find him better informed than my- 
self.” 

The Englishman seemed to appreciate this extreme delicacy, 
made his bow and went away, proceeding with a characteristic 
British stride towards the street mentioned. M. de Boville 
was in his private room, and the Englishman, on perceiving 
him, made a gesture of surprise, which seemed to indicate that 
it was not the first time he had been in his presence. As to 
M. de Boville, he was in such a state of des^mir, that it was 
evident all the faculties of his mind, absorbed in the thought 
which ocou{)ied him at the moment, did not allow cither his 
memory or Ids imagination to stray to the past. The English- 
man, with the coolness of his nation, addressed him in terms 
nearly similar to those with Avhich he had accosted the mayor 
of Marseilles. “Oh, sir,” exclaimed M. de Boville, “your 
fears are unfortunately but too well founded, and you see 
before you a man in despair. I had two hundred thousand 
francs plac-ed in the hands of Morrel & Son ; these two hun- 
dred thousand francs were the dowry of my daughter, who was 
to be married in a fortnight, and these two hundred thousand 
francs were payable, half on the^ 15th of this month, and the 
other half on the t5th of next month. 1 had informed M. 
Morrel of my desire to have those payments punctually, and 
he has been here within the last half-hour to tell me that if 
his ship, the Pharaon, did not come into port on the Idth, he 
would be wholly unable to make this payment.” 

“But,” said the Englishman, “this looks very much like a 
suspension of payment.” — “ It looks more like bankruptcy ! ” 
exclaimed M. de Boville despairingly. 

The Englishman appeared to reflect a moment, and then 
said, — “ From which it would appear, sir, that this credit ia- 
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spires you with considerable apprehension ? ” — “ To tell you 
the truth, I consider it lost.” 

“ Well, then, I will buy it of you ! ” — “ You ? ” 

“ Yes, I ! ” — “ But at a tremendous discount, of course ? ” 

“ No, for two hundi*ed thousand francs. Uur house,” added 
the Englishman witli alaugh, “ does not do things in tlint way.” 

“ And you will pay ” — 

“Keady money.” And the Englishman drew from his 
pocket a bundle of bank-notes, which might have been twice 
the sum M. de Boville feared to lose. A ray of joy passed 
across M. de Boville’s countenance, yet he made an effort at 
self-control, and saul, — “ Sir, 1 ought to tell you that, in all 
probability, you will not reiilizo six per cent of this sum.” — 
“ Tliat’s no affair of mine,” replied the Englishman, “ that is 
the affair of the house of Thomson & French, in wliose name 
1 act. They have, perhaps, some motive to serve in hastening 
tlie ruin of a rival firm. But all 1 know', sir, is, that 1 am 
ready to liand you over this sum in exchange for your assign- 
ment of the debt. I only ask a brokerage.” 

“Of course, that is perfectly just,” cried Af. de Boville. 
“ The commission is usually one and a lialf ; will you liave 
tw'o — three — five per cent, or even more? Whatever you 
say.” — “ Sir,” replied the Englishman, laughing, “ 1 am like 
my house, and do not do such things — no, the commission I 
ask is quite different.” 

“ Name it, sir, I beg.” — “ You are the insjiector of 
prisons ? ” 

“ 1 have be(*u so these fourteen years.” 

“ You keep the registers of entries and departures ? ” — 
“ I do.” 

“To these registers there are added notes relative to the 
l>risouers ? ” 

“There are special reports on every prisoner.” — “Well, sir, 

1 was educated at Borne by a ])Oor devil of an abbA w'ho disajv 
peared suddenly. I have since learned that he was confined 
in the Chateau d’lf, and I should like to learn some particulars 
of his death.” 

“ What was his name ? ” — “The Abbe Faria.” 

“ Oh, 1 recollect him perfectly,” cried Af. de Boville ; he 
was crazy.” 

“ So they said.” — “ Oh, he was, decidedly.” 

“ Very ppssibly ; but what sort of madness was it ? ” 

“ He pretended to know of an immense treasure, and offered 
vast sums to the government if they would liberate him.” 
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“ Poor devil ! — and lie is dead ? ” 

Yes, sir ; five or six months ago — last Pebmary.” 

You have a good memory, sir, to recollect dates so well.” 

“ I recollect this, because the poor devil’s deatli was accom* 
panied by a singular incident.” 

‘'May 1 ask what that was?” said the Englishman with 
ail expression of curiosity, which a close observer would have 
been astonished at discovering in his phlegmatic countenance. 
— “Oh dear, yes, sir; the abb4’s dungeon was forty or fifty 
feet distant from that of one of Bonaparte’s emissaries, — one 
of those who liad contributed the most to the return of the 
usurper in 1816, — a very resolute and very dangerous man.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said the Englishman. 

“ Yes,” replied M. de Boville ; “ I myself had occasion to see 
this man in 1816 or 1817, and we could only go into his dun- 
geon with a file of soldiers. That man made a deep impression 
on me ; 1 shall never forget his countenance ! ” The English- 
man smiled imperceptibly. — “ And you say, sir,” he inter- 
])Osed, “ that the two dungeons ” — 

“ Were separated by a distance of fifty feet ; but it appears 
that this Edmond Dantes ” — 

“ This dangerous man’s name was ” — 

“ Edmond Dantds. It appears, sir, that this Edmond Dantds 
had procured tools, or made them, for they found a tunnel 
through which the prisoners held communication with one 
another.” 

“This tunnel was dug, no doubt, with an intention of escape ? ” 

“No doubt; but unfortunately for the prisoners, the Abb6 
Faria had an attack of catalepsy, and died.” 

“ That must have cut short the projects of escape.” 

“ For the dead man, yes,” replied M. de Boville, “ but not 
for the sui-vivor ; on the contraty, this Dantds saw a mews of 
accelerating his escape. He, no doubt, thought that prisoners 
who died in the Ch&teau d’lf were interred in an ordinary 
burial-ground, and he conveyed«the dead man into his own cell, 
took his place in the sack in which they had sewed up the 
corpse, and awaited the moment of interment.” — “ It was a 
bold step, and one that showed some courage,” remarked the 
Englishman. 

“ As J have already told you, sir, he was a very dangerous 
man; and, fortunately, by his own act disembarrassed the 
government of the fears it had on his account.” — “How .was 
that?” 

“ How ? Do you not comprehend ? ” — “ No.” 
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“ The Ohftteau d’lf has no cemetery, and they simply throw 
the dead into the sea, after fastenitig a thirty-six pound can- 
non-ball to their feet.” — “ Well,” observed the Englishman 
as if he were slow of comprehension. 

« Well, they fastened a tliirty-six pound ball to his feet, and 
threw him into the sea.” — “ Beally ! ” exclaimed the English- 
man. 

“ Yes, sir,” continued the inspector of prisons. “ You may 
imagine the amazement of the fugitive when lie found himself 
flung headlong over the rocks ! 1 should like to have seen his 

face at that moment.” 

“ That would liave been difiicult.” — “ ffo matter,” implied 
De Boville, in supreme good-humor at the certainty of recov- 
ering his two hundred thousand francs, — “ no niiitter, I can 
fancy it.” And he shouted with laughter. 

“ So can I,” said the Englishman, and he laughed too ; but 
he laughed as the English do, “ at the end of his teeth.” “ And 
so;” continued the Englishman who first gained his composure, 
“ he was drowned ? ” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ So that the governor got rid of the dangerous and the crazy 
prisoner at the same time ? ” — “ ]*recisely.” 

“ But .some official document was drawn up as to this affair, 
I suppose ? ” inquired the Englishman. 

“ Yes, yes, the moi’tuary dej)oSition. You understand, 
Dantfts’ relations, if he had any, miglit have some interest in 
knowing if lie were dead or alive.” — “So that now, if there 
were any tiling to inherit from him, they may do so with easy 
conscience. 1 le is dead, and no mistake about it.” 

“ Oh, ves ; and they may have the fact attested whenever 
they please.” 

“ So be it,” said the Englishman. “ But to return to these 
registers.” 

“True, this story has diverted our attention from them. 
Excuse me.” 

“ Excuse you for what ? For the story ? By no means ; it 
really seems to me very curious.” — “Yes, indeed.' So, sir, 
you wish to see all relating to the poor abh6, Who really was 
gentleness itself.” 

“ Yes, you will much oblige me.” — “ Go into my study 
here, and I will show it to you.” And they both entered 
M. de Boplle’s study. Everything was here arranged in per- 
fect order; each register had its number, each file of papers its 
place. The inspector begged the Englishman to seat himself 
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in an ann-chair, and placed before him the register and docu- 
ments relative to the Ch&.teau d’lf, giving him all the time he 
desired for the examination, while De lioville seated lumself 
in a corner, and began to read his newspaper. The English- 
man easily found the entries relative to the Abbd Faria ; but 
it schemed that the history which the inspector had related 
interested him greatly, for after having perused the first docu- 
ments he turned over the leaves until he reached the deposi- 
tion respecting Edmond Dantfis. There he found everything 
arranged in due order, — the accusation, examination, Morrel’s 
petition, M. de Villefort’s marginal notes. He folded up the 
accusation quietly, ind put it as quietly in his pocket ; read 
the examination, and saw that the name of Noirtier was 
not mentioned in it; perused, too, the application dated 
10th April, 1815, in wliich Morrel, by the dejmty procureur’s 
advice, exaggerated witli the best intentions (for Napoleon 
was then on the tlirone) the services Dantes had rendered to 
the inq)erial cause — services which Villefort’s certificates ren- 
dered indispensable. Then he saw through tlie whole thing. 
Tlii.s petition to Najjolcon, kept kick by Villefort, had become, 
under tl.e second restoration, a terrible weapon against him 
in the hiiuds of the king’s attorney. He was no longer aston- 
ished when he searched on to find iu the register this note, 
plticcd in a bracket against his name : — 


EDMOM) DANTt:8. 


An inveterate Bonapartist; took an active part in 
the return from the Island of Elba. 

To be kept in strict solitary confinement, and to 
to be closely watched and guarded. 


lleucath these lines was written in another hand: “See 
note above — notliing can be done.” He compared the writing 
in the l)rack(*t with the writing ol the certificate placed be- 
neath Morrel's petition, and discovered that the note in the 
bracket was the same writing as the certificate — that is to 
say, wius in Villefort’s handwriting. As to the note which 
accompanied this, the Englishman understood that it might 
have been added by some inspector who had taken a momen- 
tary interest in Dantfis’ situation, but who had, from the re- 
marks we have quoted, found it impossible to give any effect 
to the interest he had felt. 

As vre have said, the inspector, from discretion, and that 
he might not disturb the Abb£ Faria’s pupil in his researches, 
had seated himself in a cprner, and was reading Le Drapeau 
Blanc. He did not see the Englishman fold up and place in 
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in his pocket the accusation written by Danglars under the 
arbor of La B4serve, and which had the postmark, “Mar- 
seilles, 27th Feb., delivery 6 o’clock, p.m.” But it must be 
said t^t if he had seen it, he attached im little importance to 
this scrap of paper, and so much importance to his two hun- 
dred thousand francs, that he would not have opix>sed wliat- 
ever the Englishman might do, however irregular it might lx*. 

“ Thanks,” said the latter, closing tlie register with a shun, 
“ I have all 1 want ; now it is for me to perform my pi‘omise. 
Give me a simple assignment of your debt ; acknowledge 
therein the receipt of the cash, and I will hand you over tlie 
money.” He rose, gave his seat to M. de Boville, who took it 
without ceremony, and quickly drew up the required assign- 
ment, while the Englishman counted out the bank-notes on the 
other side of the desk. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE HOUSE OK MUKKBt. Sc SON. 

Ant one who had quitted Marseilles a few years previously, 
well acquainted with the interior of Morrel’s warehouse, and 
had returned at this date, would have found a great change. 
Instead of that air of life, of comfort, and of happiness that 
permeates a flourishing and prosperous business establishment 
— instead of.merry faces at the windows, busy clerks hurrying 
to and fro in the long corridors — instead of the court lilled with 
bales of goods, re-echoing with the cries and the jukes of por- 
ters, one would have immediately perceived an aspect of .sad- 
ness and gloom. Out of all the numerous clerks that used to 
till the deserted corridor aud the empty office, but two re- 
mained. One was a young man of three or four ^d twenty, 
who was in love with M. MorreVs daughter, and had rcmaineil 
with him in spite of the efforts of his friends to induce him to 
withdraw; the other was an old one-eyed cashier, called 
“ Coclds,” or " Cock-eye,” a nickname given him by the young 
men who used to throng this vast now almost deserted bee-hive, 
and which had so completely replaced his real name that he 
would not, in all probability, have replied to any one who 
addressed him by it. 

Coolds remained in M. Morrel’s service, and a most singular 
change haH taken place in his position ; he had at the same 
time risen to the rank of cashier, and sunk to the rank of a 
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servant. He was, however, the same Coclds, good, patient, 
devoted, but inflexible on the subject of arithmetic, the only 
point on which he would have stood firm against the world, 
even against M. Morrel ; and strong in the multiplication-table, 
which he had at his fingers’ ends, no matter what scheme or 
what trap was laid to catch him. In the midst of the disasters 
that befell the house, Cocl&s was the only one unmoved. But 
this did not arise from a want of affection ; on the contrary, 
from a firm conviction. Like the rats that one by one forsake 
the doomed ship even before the vessel weighs aiichot, so all 
the numerous clerks had by degrees deserted the oflice and the 
warehouse. Coclds had seen them go without thinking of in- 
quiring the cause of their departure. Everything was, as we 
have said, a question of arithmetic to Cocl^s, and during 
twenty years he had always seen all payments made with such 
exactitude, that it seemed as impossible to him that the house 
should stop payment, as it would to a miller that the river 
that had so long turned his mill should cease to flow. 

Nothing had as yet occurred to shake Codes’ belief; the 
last month’s payment had been made with the most scrupulous 
exactitude; Codes had detected an overbalance of fourteen 
sous in his cash, and the same evening he had brought them to 
M. Morrel, who, with a melancholy smile, threw them into an 
almost empty drawer, saying : — 

Thanks, Coclds ; you are the pearl of cashiers.” 

Coclds went away perfectly happy, for this eulogium of' 
M. Morrel, himself the pearl of the honest men of Marseilles, 
flattered him more than a present of fifty crowns. But since 
tha end of the month M. Morrel had passed many an anxious 
hour. In order to meet the payments then due, he had col- 
lected all his resources, and, fearing lest the report of his dis- 
tress should get bruited abroad at Marseilles when he was 
known to be reduced to such an extremity, he went to the 
Beaucaire fair to sell his wife’s and daughter’s jewels and a 
portion of his plate. By this means the end of the mouth 
was passed, but his resources were now exhausted.' Credit, 
owing to the reports afloat, was no longer to be had ; and to 
meet the one hundred thousand francs due on the 15th of the 
present month, and the one hundred thousand francs due on 
the 15th of the next month to M. de Boville, M. Morrel bad, 
in reality, no hope but the return of the Pharaotiy of whose 
departure he had learnt from a vessel which had weighed 
anchor at the same time, and which had already arrived in 
harbor. But this vessel wUch, like the Pharaon, qame from 
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Calcutta, had been in for a fortnight, 'while no' intelligence had 
been received oi^ the Pharoum, 

Such was the state of affairs when, the day after his inter- 
view with'M. de Boville, the confidential clerk of the house of 
Thomson & French of Borne, presented himself at M. Moi^ 
rel’s. Emmanuel received him; 'this young man was alarmed 
by the appearance of every new face, for every new face might 
be that of a new creditor, come in anxiety to question the 
head of the house. The young man, wishing to spare his 
employer the pain of this interview, questioned the new-comer ; 
but the stranger declared that he had nothing to say to M. 
Emmanuel, and that his business was with M. Morrel in person. 
Emmanuel sighed, and summoned Coclds. Cocl^ appeared, 
and the young man bade him conduct the stranger to M. Mor- 
rel’s apartment. Coclds went first, and the stranger followed 
liim. On the staircase they met a beautiful girl of sixteen or 
seventeen, who looked with anxiely at tlie stranger. 

“ M. Morrel is in his room, is he not, Mademoiselle Julie ? ” 
said the cashier. 

“ Yes ; I think so, at least,” said the young girl hesitatingly. 
“ Go and see, Coclds, and if my father is tliere, announce this 
gentleman.” 

“It will be useless to announce me, mademoiselle,” returned 
the Englishman. “ M. Morrel does not know my name ; this 
worthy gentleman has only to announce the confidential clerk 
of the house of Thomson & French of Borne, with whom your 
father does business.” 

The young girl turned pale and continued to descend, while 
the stranger and Coclds continued to mount the staircase. She 
entered the office where Emmanuel was, while Coclds, by the 
aid of a key ho }X)ssessed, opened a door in the corner of a 
landing-place on the second staircase, conducted the stranger 
into an antechamber, opened a second door, which he closed 
behind him, and after having left the clerk of the house .of 
Thomson & French alone, returned and signed to him that 
he could enter. The Englishman entered, and fouud Morrel 
seated at a table, turning over the formidable columns of his 
ledger, which contained the list of his liabilities. At the 
sight of the stranger, M. Morrel closed the ledger, arose, and 
offered a seat to the stranger; and when he had seen him 
seated, resumed his own chair. Fourteen years had changed 
the worthy merchant, who, in his thirty-sixth ^rear at the 
opening or this history, was now in his mtieth ; ijm hair had 
turned white, time and sorrow had ploughed deep Arrows on 
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his brow, and his look, once so firm and penetrating, was now 
irresolute and wandering, as if he feared being forced to fix 
his attention on some particular thought or person. The Eng- 
lishman looked at him with an air of curiosity, evidently 
mingled with interest. “Monsieur,” said Morrel, whose un- 
easiness was increased by this examination, “you wish to 
speak to me ? ” 

“ Yes, monsieur; you are aware from whom I come ? ” 

“ The house of Thomson & French ; at least, so my cashier 
tells me.” 

“He has told you rightly. The house of Thomson & 
French had 300,000 or 400,000 francs to pay this month in 
Fi-ance ; and, knowing your strict punctuality, have collected 
all tlie bills bearing your signature, and charged me as they 
became due to present them, and to employ the money other- 
wise.” Morrel sighed deeply, and passed his hand over his 
forehead, which was covered with perspiration. 

“ So then, sir,” said Morrel, “ you hold bills of mine ? ” 

“ Yes, and for a considerable sum.” — “ What is the amoimt ? ” 
asked Morrel with a voice he strove to render firm. 

“ Hero is,” said the Englishman, taking a quantity of papers 
from his pocket, “an assignment of 200,000 francs to our 
house by M. de Boville, the inspector of prisons, to whom they 
are due. You acknowledge, of course, that you owe this sum 
to him?” 

“ Yes ; he placed the money in my hands at four and a half 
per cent nearly five years ago.” — “ When are you to pay ? ” 

“ Half the 15th of this month, half the 15th of next.” 

“Just so; and now here are 32,500 francs payable shortly; 
they are all signed by you, and assigned to our house by the 
holders.” 

“ I recognize them,” said Morrel, whose face was snffused, 
as he thought that, for the first time in his life, he would i)e 
unable to honor his own signature. “Is this all?” — “Ho, 
I have for the end of the month these bills which have been 
assigned to us by tlie house of Pascal, and the house of Wild 
& Turner of Marseilles, amounting to nearly 55,000 francs; 
in all, 287,500 francs.” It is impossible to describe what 
Morrel suffered during this enumeration. “ Two hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand five hundred francs,” repeated he.— 
“Yes, sir,” replied the Englishman. “I will not,” continued 
he, after a moment’s silence, “conceal from you, that while 
your probity and exactitude up to this moment are universally 
acknowledged, yet the report is current in Marseilles that you 
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aie not able to meet your liabilities.” At this almost brutal 
speech Morrel turned deathly pale. “ Sir,” said he, “ up to 
this time — and it is now more than foui‘ and twenty years 
since I received the direction of this house from my father, 
wIjo had himself conducted it for five and thirty years — never 
has anything bearing tlie signature of Morrel & Son been 
dishonored.” 

^‘1 know that,” replied the Englishman. ‘'But as a man of 
iionor should answer anotlier, tell me fairly, shall you pay 
tliese with the same punctuality?” Morrel shuddered, and 
looked at the man, who spoke with more assurance than he 
had hitherto shown. “To questions frankly put,” said he, 
“ a straightforward answer should be given. Yes, I shall pay, 
if, as I hope, my vessel arrives safely ; for its arrival will again 
jjrocure me the credit which the numerous accidemts, of which 
I have been the victim, have deprived me ; but if tho Pharaon 
should be lost, and this last resource be gone” — the poor 
man’s eyes filled with tears. — “Well,” said the other “if 
this last resouree fail you ? ” — “ Well,” returned Morrel, “ it 
is a emol thing to bo forced to say, but, already used to mis- 
fortune, I must habituate myself to shame. 1 fear I shall be 
foi-ced to suspend payment.” 

“ Have you no friends who could assist you ? ” Morrel smiled 
mournfully. “ In business, sir,” said he, “ one has no friends, 
only correspondents.” — “ It is true,” murmured the English- 
man ; “ then you have but one hope.” 

“ But one.” — “ The last.? ” 

“ 'I’he last.” — “ So that if this fail ” — 

“ 1 am ruined, — completely ruined ! ” 

“ As I was on my way here, a vessel was coming into port.” 
-■-“I know it, sir; a young man, who still adheres to my 
fallen fortunes, p.asse8 a pai’t of his time in a belvidere at the 
top of the house, in hopes of being the first to announce good 
news to me ; he has informed me of the arrival of this ship.” 

“ And it is not yours ? ” — “No, she is a Bordeaux vessel, 
Jm Gironde} she comes from India also; but she is not 
mine.” 

“ Perhaps she has spoken the Pharaon, and brings you some 
tidings of her ? ” 

“ Hhall I tell you plainly one thing, sir ? I dread almost as 
much to receive any tidings of my vessel as to remain in 
doubt. iTncertainty is still hope.” Then in a low voice 
Morrel added, — “This delay is not natural. The Pharaon 
left Oalciitta the 5th February j she ought to have been here a 
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month ago.” — “ What is that ? ” said the Englishman. “ What 
is the meaning of that lioise ? ” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Morrel, turning pale, “what is it?” A 
loud noise was heard on the stairs of people moving hastily, 
and half-stifled sobs. Morrel rose and advanced to the door ; 
but his strength failed him and he sank into a chair. The 
two men remained opposite one another, Morrel trembling in 
every limb, the stranger gazing at him witli an air of profound 
pity. The noise ha<i ceased; but it seemed that Morrel ex- 
pected something — something had occasioned the noise, and 
something must follow. The stranger fancied he heard foot- 
steps on the stairs , and that the footsteps, which were those 
of several persons, stopped at the door. A key was inserted 
in the lock of the flrst door, and the creaking of hinges wis 
audible. 

“ There are only two persons who have the key to that door,” 
murmured Morrel, “Coclfts and Julie.” At this instant the 
second door opened, and the young girl, her eyes bathed with 
tears, appeared Morrel rose tremblingly, supporting himself 
by the arm of the cliair. lie would have spoken, but his voice 
failed nim. Oh, father ! ” said she, clasping her hands, 
“ forgive your child for being the bearer of evil tidings.” 

Morrel again changed color. Julie threw herself into his 
arms. 

“ Oh, father, father ! ” murmured she, “ courage ! ” — “ The 
Pharaon hiis gone down, then ? ” said Morrel in a hoarse voice. 
The young girl did not speak; but she made an afllrmative 
sign with her head as she lay on her father’s breast. 

“ And the crew ? ” asked Morrel. — “ Saved,” said the girl ; 
“saved by the crew of the vessel that has just entered the 
harbor.” Morrel ridsed his two hands to heaven with an ex- 
pression of resignation and sublime gratitude. “ Thanks, my 
God,” said he, “ at least thou strikest but me alone.” A tear 
moistened the eye of the phlegmatic Englishman. 

“ Come in, come in,” said Morrel, “ for I presume you are 
all at the door.” 

Scarcely had he uttered those words than Madame Morrel 
entered weeping bitterly, Emmanuel followed her, and in the 
antechamber wore visible the rough faces of seven or eight 
half-naked sailors. At the sight of tliese men the Englishman 
started and advanced a step ; then restrained himself, and re- 
tired into the farthest and most obscure comer of the apart- 
ment. Madame Morrel sat down by her husband and took 
one of his hands in hers, Julie still lay with her head on ‘his 
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shoulder, Emmanuel stood in the centre of the chamber and 
seemed to form the link between Morrel’s family and 
sailors at the door. 

‘‘ How did this happen ? ” said Morrel. 

“ Draw nearer, Penelon,^’ said the young man, " and tell us 
all about it.” 

An old seaman, bronzed by the tropical sun, advanced, twirl- 
ing the remains of a tarpaulin between his hands. << Good- 
day, M. Morrel,” said he, as if he had just quitted Marseilles the 
previous evening, and had just returned from Aix or Toulon. 

" Good-day, Penelon,” returned Morrel, who could not re- 
frain from smiling through his tears, “ where is tlie captain ? ” 
— “ The captain, M. Moi-rel, — he has stayed behind sick at 
Palma ; but please God, it won’t be much, and you will see 
him in a few days all alive and hearty.” 

“ Well, now tell your story, Penelon.” 

Penelon rolled his quid in his cheek, placed his hand before 
his mouth, turned his head, and sent a long jet of tobacco-juice 
into the antechamber, advanced his font, balanced himself, 
and began, — “ You see, M. Morrel,” said he, “ we were some- 
where Iwtween Cape lllauc and Cape lioyador, sailing with a 
fair bMeze, south-south-west after a week’s calm, when Captain 
Gaumanl comes up to me — I was at tlie helm I should tell 
you — and says, ‘Penelon, what do you think of those clouds 
coming up over there ? ’ I was just then looking at them my- 
self. ‘ What do I think, captain ? AVhy I think that they are 
rising faster than they have any business to do, and that they 
would not be so black if they didn’t mean mischief.’ — - ‘ That’s 
my opinion too,’ said tlie captain, ‘and I’ll take precautions 
accordingly. We are carrying too much canvas. Avast, there, 
aU hands ! Take in tlie studding-sl’s and stow the flying jib.’ It 
was time ; the squall was on us, and the vessel began to heel. 

* Ah,’ said the captain, ‘ we have still too much canvas set ; all 
hands lower the mains’l ! ’ Five minutes after, it was down ; 
and we sailed under iiiizzeii-tops’ls and to’gall’nt sails. ‘ Well, 
Penelon,’ said the captain, ‘what makes you shake your head ? ’ 
‘Why,’ 1 says, ‘I still think you’ve got too much on.’ ‘I 
think you’re right,’ answered he, ‘ we shall have a gale.’ ‘ A 
gale ? More than that, we shall have a tempest, or I don’t know 
what’s what’ You could see the wind coming like the dust 
at Montredon; luckily the captain undei-stood his businesa 
‘ Take in two reefs in the tops’ls,’ cried the captain ; ‘ let go 
the bowlin’s, haul the brace, lower the to’gall’nt sails, heu) 
out the rpef-tackles on the yaids.’ ” 
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That was not enough for those latitudes,” said the English* 
man ; “ I should have taken four reefs in tlie topsails and 
furled the spanker.” 

His firm, sonorous, and unexpected voice made every one 
start. Penelon put his hand over his eyes, and then stared at 
the man who thus ciiticized the manceuvres of his captain. 
“ We did better than that, sir,” said the old sailor respectfully ; 
“ we put the helm up to run before the tempest ; ten minutes 
after we struck our tops’ls and scudded under bare poles.” 

“ The vessel was very old to risk that,” said tlie Englishman. 

Ell, it was that that did the business ; after pitching heav- 
ily for twelve houis we sprung a leak. ‘Penelon,' said the 
captain, ‘ I think we are sinking, give me the helm, and go 
down into the hold.’ I gave him the helm, and descended ; 
there was already three feet of water. ‘All hands to the 
pumps ! ’ I shouted ; but it was too late, and it seemed the 
more we purajied the more came in. ‘ Ah,’ said 1, after four 
hours’ work, ‘ since we are sinking, let us sink ; wo can die 
but once.’ ‘ That’s the example you set, Penelon,’ cries the 
captain; ‘v«?ry well, wait a minute.’ He went into his cabin 
and canie back with a brace of pistols. ‘ 1 will blow the brains 
out of the first man who leaves the pump,’ said he.” — “Well 
done ! ” said the Englishman. 

“There’s nothing gives you so much courage as good 
reasons,” continued the sailor; “and during that time the 
wind had abated, and the sea gone down, but the water kept 
rising; not much, only two inches an hour, but still it rose. 
Two inches an hour does not seem much, but in twelve hours 
that makes two feet, and three we had before, that makes five. 

‘ Come,’ said the captain, ‘ we have done all in our power, and 
M. Morrel will have nothing to reproach us with; we have 
tried to save the ship, let us now save ourselves. To the 
boats, my lads, as quick as you can.’ Now,” continued Pene- 
lon, “ you see, M. Morrel, a sailor is attached to his ship, but 
still more to his life, so we did not wait to be told twice ; the 
more so, that the ship was sinking under us, and seemed to 
say, ‘ Get along — save yourselves.' We soon launched the 
boat, and all eight of us got into it. The captain descended 
last, or rather, he did not descend, he worild not quit the 
vessel ; so I took him round the waist, and threw him into the 
boat, and then I jumped after him. It was time, for just as I 
jum])ed the deck burst with a noise like the broadside of a 
man-of-war. Ten minutes after she pitched for’ard, then the 
other way, spun round and round, and then good-by to the 
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Pharaon. As for us, we were th^ days without anything to 
vat or drink, so that we began to think of drawing lots who 
should feed the rest, when we saw La Gironde; we made 
signals of distress, she perceived us, made for us, and took us 
Jill on board. There now, M. Morrel, that’s the whole truth, 
on the honor of a sailor ; is not it true, you fellows there ? ” 
A general murmur of approbation showed that the narrator 
had faithfully detailed their misfortunes and sufferings. 

“ Well, well,” said M. Morrel, “ I know there was no one in 
fault but destiny. It was the will of God that this should 
happen, blessed be his name. What wages are due to you ? ” 

“ Oil, don’t let us talk of that, M. Morrel.” 

“ ■\'es, but we will talk of it.” 

“ Well, then, three months,” said Penelon. 

“ Codes, pay two hundred francs to each of these good 
fellows,” said Morrel. “At another time,” added he, “I 
should have said. Give them, besides, two hundred francs over 
as a present; but times are changed, and the little money that 
remains to me is not my own.” 

I’ouelon turned to his companions, and exchanged a few 
words with them. 

“ As for that, M. Morrel,” said he, again turning his quid, 
" as for that ” — 

“ As for what ? ” — “ The money.” — “ Well” — 

“ Well, we all say that fifty francs will be enough for us at 
present, and that we will wait for the rest.” — “ Thanks, my 
friends, thanks!” cried Morrel gratefully; “take it — take 
it ; and if yon can find another employer, enter his service ; 
you are free to do so.” These last words produced a prodi- 
gious effect on the senman. Penelon nearly swallowed his 
'piid; fortunately lie recovered. “What, M. Morrel ! ” said he 
in a low voice, “you send us away; you are then angry 
with us ! ” 

“ No, no,” said M. Morrel, “ I am not angry, quite the con- 
trary, and I do not send you away ; but 1 have no more ships, 
and therefore I do not want any sailors.” — “ No more ships ! ” 
returned Penelon; “ well, then, you’ll build some; we’ll wait 
for you.” 

“ 1 have no money to build ships with, Penelon,” said the 
poor owner mournfully,' “ so I cannot actcept your kind offer.” 
— “ No more money ? Then you must not pay us ; we can scud, 
like the Pharaon, under bare poles.” 

“ Enough, enough ! ” cried Morrel, almost overpowered ; 
“leave nie, I pray you; we shall meet again in a happier 
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time. Emmanuel, go with them, and see that mj orders are 
executed.” — At least, we shall see each other again, 
M. Morrel ? ” asked Penelon. 

“ Yes ; 1 hope so, at least. Now go.” ' He made a sign to 
Coolds, who went first; the seamen fsdlowed him, and 
Emmanuel brought up the rear. “Now,” said the owner to 
his wife and daughter, “ leave me ; I wish to speak with this 
gentleman.” And he glanced towards the clerk of Thomson 
& French, who had remained motionless in the corner dur> 
ing this scene, in which he had taken no part, except the 
few words we have mentioned. The two women looked at 
this person whose presence they had entirely forgotten, and 
retired; but, as she left the apartment, Julie gave the sti-anger 
a supplicating glance, to which he replied by a smile that 
an indifferent sjiectator would have been sm-prised to see on 
his stern features. The two men were left alone. “Well, 
sir,” said Morrel, sinking into a chair, “you have heard all, 
and 1 have nothing further to tell you.” 

“ I see,” i-eturned the Englishman, “ that a fresh and unmer- 
ited misl'brtune has overwheliued you, and this only increases 
my desire to serve you.” — “ Oh, sir ! ” cried Morrel. 

“ Let me see,” continued the stranger, “lam one of yom 
largest creditors.” — “ Your bills, at least, are the first that 
will fall duo.” 

“ Do you wish for time to pay ? ” 

“ A delay would save my honor, and consequently my 
life.” 

“ How long a delay do you wish for ? ” — Morrel reflected. 
“ Two months,” said he. 

“I will give you three,” replied the stranger. 

“ Dut,” asked Morrel, “ will the house of Thomson & 
French consent ? ” 

“ Oh, I take everything on myself. To-day is the 6th of 
June.” — “Yes.” 

' “ Well, renew these bills up to the 6th of September ; and 
on the 6th, of September at eleven o’clock (the hand of the 
clock pointed to eleven), I shall come to receive, the money.” 
— “I shfdl expect you,” returned Morrel; “and I will pay 
you — or I shall be dead.” These last words were utterea in 
so low a tone that the stranger could not hear them. The 
bills were renewed, the old ones destroyed, and the poor ship- 
owner found himself with three months before him to collect 
his resources. The Englishman received his thanks with the 
phlegm peculiar to his nation; and Morrel, overwhelming hin 
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wifch gn^teful blessings, oonduoted him to the staircase. The 
stranger met Julie on the stairs ; she pretended to be descend- 
ing, but in reality she was waiting for him. “ Oh, sir — said 
she, clasping her hands. 

Mademoiselle,” said the stranger, ‘*one day you will 
receive a letter signed ‘ Sinbad the Sailor.’ Do exactly Avhat 
the letter bids you, however strange it may appear.’’ — 
“ Yes, .sir,” returned Julie. ' 

“ Do you promise ? ” — “I swear to you I will.” 

“It is well. Adieu, mademoiselle. Continue to be the 
good, sweet girl you are at present, and 1 have great hopes 
that heaven will reward you by giving you Emmanuel for 
a husband.” 

Julie uttered a faint cry, blushed like a rose, and leaned 
against the baluster. The stranger waved his liand, and con- 
tinued to descend. In the court he found Penelon, who, with 
a rouleau of a hundred francs in either hand, seemed unable 
to make up his mind to retain them. “Come with me, my 
friend,” said the Englishman ; “ I wish to speak to you.” 


CHAPTEE XXX. 

THE FIFTH OF SEPTEMBKB. 

Thk extension provided for by the agent of Thomson & 
French, at the moment when Morrel expected it least, was to 
the poor shijwwner so decided a stroke of good fortune tliat 
lie almost dared to believe that fate was at length grown weary 
itf wij, sting her spite upon him. The same day he told his wife, 
Ihi'iuanuel, and his daughter all that had occurred ; and a ray 
“f hope, if not of tranquillity, returned to the family. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Morrel had not only engagements with the 
house of Thomson & French, who had shown themselves so 
considerate towards him ; and, as he Jiad said, in business he 
had correspondents, and not friends. When he thought the 
matter over, he could by no means account fur this generous 
conduct on the part of Thomson & French towards him ; and 
could only attribute it to some such selfish argument as this : — 
“We had tetter help a man who owes us nearly 300,000 francs, 
and have those 300,000 francs at the end of three months than 
hasten his rain, and get only six or eight per cent of our money 
teck again.” Unfortunately, whether through envy or stupid- 
ity, all Morrel’s correspondents did not take this view; and 
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tome even came to a contraiy decision. The bills signed by 
Morrel were presented at his o£B.ce with scrupulous exactitude, 
and, thanks to the delay gi-anted by the Englishman, were paid 
Cecils with equal punctuality. Coclds thus remained in 
his accustomed ti'anquillity. It was Morrel alone who I'emem- 
bered with alarm, that if he had to repay on the 15th the 
60,000 francs of M. de Boville, and on the 30th the 32,500 
francs of bills, for which, as well as the debt due to the insj^ec- 
tor of prisons, he had time granted, he must be a ruined man. 

The opinion of all the commercial men was that, under the 
reverses which had successively weighed down Mori*el, it was 
impossible for lirui to remain solvent. Great, therefore, wiis 
the astonishment when at the end of the month, he cancelled 
all his obligations with his usual punctuality. Still confidence 
was not restored to all minds, and the general opinion was that 
the complete ruin of the unfortunate shipowner had been post- 
poned only until tire end of tire month. The month psissed, 
and Morrel made extraordinary effoi-ts to get in all his re- 
sources. Eormerly his paper, at any date, was taken with 
confidence, and was ev(m in request. Mori-el now tru'd to ne- 
gotiate bills at ninety days only, and none of the banks would 
give him credit. Fortunately, Morrel had some funds coming 
in on which he could rely; and, as they reached him, he found 
himself in a condition to meet his engagements when the end 
of July uame. The agent of Thomson & French had not 
been again seen at Marseilles ; the day after, or two days after 
his visit to Morrel, he had disappeared ; and as in that city he 
had had no intcrcoiu-se but with the mayor, the inspector of 
prisons, and M. Morrel, his departure left no trace except in 
the memories of these three persons. As to the sailors of the 
Pharaonf they must have found snug berths elsewhere, for 
.they also had disappeared. 

Captain Gaumard, recovered from Ids illness, had returned 
from Falma. He delayed presenting himself at Morrel’s, but 
the owner, hearing of his arrival, went to see him. The worthy 
shipowner knew, from Penelon’s recital, of the captain’s brave 
conduct during the storm, and tried to console him. He brought 
him also the amount of his wages, which Captain Gaumard had 
not dared to apply for. As he descended the staircase, Morrel 
met Penelon, who was going up. Penelon had, it would seem, 
made good use of his mooey, for he ,was newly clad. When 
he saw his employer, the worthy tar seemed much embarrassed, 
drew on one side into the corner of the landing-place, passed 
his quid from one cheek to the other, stared stupidly with his 
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great eyes, and only acknowledged the squeeze of the hand 
which Morrel as usual gave him by a slight pressure in retuin. 
Morrel attributed Penelon’s embarrassment to the elegance of 
his attire ; it was evident the good fellow iiad not gone to such 
an expense on his own account ; he was, no doubt, engaged on 
board some other vessel, and thus his bashfulness arose fnan 
the fact of his not having, if we may so express ourselves, 
worn mourning for the Pharaon longer. Perhaps he had conic 
to tell Captain Gaumard of his good luck, and to offer liim 
employment from his new master. “ Worthy fellows ! ” said 
Morrel, as he went away, “may your new master love you as 
I loved you, and be more foilunate than I have been ! ” 

August rolled by in unceasing eifoi-ts on the part of Morrel 
to renew his credit or revive the old. On the 20th of August 
it was known at Marseilles that he had left town in the mail- 
coach, and then it was said that the bills would go to protest 
at the cud of the month, and that Morrel had gone away and 
left his chief clerk Emmanuel, and his cashier Oocl^s, to meet 
the creditors. Jlut, contrary to all expectation, when the .Slst 
of August came, the house opened as usual, and Coclds ajqjeared 
behind the grating of the counter, examined all bills presented 
with the usual scrutiny, and, from tiret to last, paid all with 
the usual precision. There came in, inoreover, two drafts 
which M. Morrel had fully anticipated, and which Coclfis ])aid 
as punctually as the bills which the shijwwner had accepted. 
All this was incomprehensible, and then, with the tenacity 
j)eculiar to jjrophets of bad news, the failure was put oif until 
tlio end of September. On the 1st, Mornd returned ; he was 
awaited by his family with extreme anxiety, for from this 
journey to L’aris they hoped great things. Morrel had thought 
of Danglars, who was now immensely rich, and had lain under 
great obligations to Morrel in former, days, since to him it was 
owing that Danglars entered the service of the Spanish bank(U’, 
with whom he had laid the foundations of his vast Avcalth. 
(t was said at this moment that Danglars Avas worth from six 
to eight millions of francs, and ha<l unlimited credit. Dan- 
glars, then, without taking a crown from his pocket, could save 
Morrel ; he had but to pass his word for a loan, and Morrel 
was saved. Morrel had long thought of Danglars, but had 
kept away from some instinctive motive, and had delayed as 
long as possible availing himself of this last resource. And 
Morrel was right, for he returned home crushed by the humili- 
ation of a refusal. Yet, on his arrival, Morrel did not utter a 
complaint, or say one harsh word. He embraced his weeping 
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wife and daughter, pressed Emmanuel’s hand with friendly 
warmth, and then going to his private room on the second 
floor had sent for Coclls. “Then,” said the two women to 
Emmanuel, “ we are indeed ruined.” 

It was agreed in a brief council held among them, that Julie 
should write to her brother, who. was in garrison at Nimes, to 
come to thorn as speedily as possible. The poor women felt 
instinctively that they requited all their strength to support 
the blow that impended. Besides, Maximilian Morrel, though 
hardly two and twenty, had great influence over his father. 
He was a strong-minded, upright young man At the time 
when ho decided on his profession his father had no desire to 
choose for him, bat had consulted young Maximilian’s taste. 
He had at once declared for a military life, and had in conse.- 
quence studied hard, passed brilliantly through the Polyteehnio 
School, and left it as sub-lieutenant of the t'iSd of the line. 
For a year he had held this rank, and expected promotion on 
the first vacancy. In his regiment Maximilian Morrel was 
noted for his rigid observance, not only of the obligations 
imposed on a soldier, but also of the duties of a man ; and he 
thus gained the name of “ the stoic.” We need hardly say that 
many of those who gave him this epithet repeated it because 
they had heard it, and did not even know what it meant. This 
was the young man whom his mother and sister called to their 
aid to sustain them under the serious trial which they felt 
they would soon have to endure. They had not mistaken 
the gravity of this event, for the moment after Morrel hatl 
Entered his private ottice with CoclSs, Julie saw the latter leave 
it pale, trembling, and his features betraying the utmost con- 
sternation. She would have questioned him as he passed by 
her, but the worthy creature hastened down the staircase with 
unusual precipitation, and only raised his hands to heaven and 
exclaimed, “ Oh, mademoiselle, mademoiselle, what a dreadful 
misfortune ! Who could ever have believed it I ” A moment 
afterwards Julie saw him go up-stairs carrying two or three 
heavy lodgers, a portfolio, a,nd a bag of money. 

-Morrel examined the ledgers, opened t^ie portfolio, and 
counted the money. All his funds amounted to 6,000, or 8,000 
friuics, his bills receivable up to tiic dth to 4,000 or 5,000, 
which, making the best of everything, gave him 14,000 francs 
to meet debts amounting to 287,500 francs. He had not even 
the means for making a possible settlement on account. How- 
ever, when Morrel went down to his dinner, he appeared very 
calm. This calmness was more alarming to the two women 
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tliau the deepest dejeotiou would have been. After dinner 
Murrel usually went out, and used to take his coffee at the 
Phocsean club, and read the Semaphore; this day he did not 
leave the house, but returned to his office. 

As to Goclds, he seemed completely bewildered. For part of 
tlie day he went into the court-yai'd, seated himself on a stone 
with his head, bare and exposed to blazing sun. Emman- 
u<‘l tried to comfort the women, but his eloquence faltered. 
I'lie young man was too well acquainted with the business of 
tlie house, not to feel that a great catastrophe hung over the 
Morrel family. Night came, the two women had watched, 
hoping that when he left his room Morrel would come to them, - 
but they heard him pass before their door, and trying to con- 
<jeal the noise of his footsteps. They listened ; lie went into 
his sleeping-room, and fastened the door Inside. Madame 
Morrel sent her daughter to bed, and half an hour after Julie 
had i-etired, she rose, took off her shoes, and went stealthily 
along the passage, to see through the keyhole what her husband 
was doing. In the passage she saw a retreating shadow ; it 
Avas Julie, who, uneasy herself, had anticipated her motlier. 
'riie young lady went towards Madame Morrel. — “ He is writ- 
ing,” she said. They had understood each other without 
speaking. Madame Morrel looked again through the keyhole, 
Morrel was writing; but Madame Alorrel remarked, what her 
daughter had not observed, that her husband was Avriting on 
stamped ])aper. The terrible idea that he was writing his will 
flashed across her ; she shuddered, and yet had not strength 
to utter a word. Next day M. MoitoI seemed as calm as ever, 
went into his office as usual, came to his breakfast punctually, 
and then, after dinner, he placed his daughter beside him, took 
her head in his arms, and held her for a long time against his 
bosom. In the evening, Julie told her mother, that although • 
he was p,ppareutly so calm, she had noticed that her father’s 
heart beat violently. The next two days passed in much the 
same way. On the evening of the 4th of September, M. Morrel 
asked his daughter for the key of his study. J ulie trembled 
at this request, which seemed to her of biwl omen. Wliy did 
her father ask for this key which she always kept, and which 
was only taken from her in childhood as a punishment ? The 
young girl looked at Morrel. 

“What have I done wrong, father,” she said, “that you 
should take this key from me ? ” — “ Nothing, my dear,” re- 
plied the unhappy man, the tears starting to his eyes at this 
simple question, — “nothing, only 1 want it.” Julie made a 
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pretence to feel for the key. ** I must have left it in my room,” 
she said. And she went out, but instead of going to her apart- 
ment she hastened to consult Emmanuel. “ Do not give this 
key to your father,” said he, “ and to-moi-row morning, if pos- 
sible, do nut quit him for a moment.” She questioned Em- 
manuel, but he knew nothing, or would not say what he knew. 
During the night, between the 4th and 6th of September, 
Madame Morrel remained listening for every sound, and, un- 
til three o’clock in the morning, she heard her husband pacing 
the room in great agitation. It was three o’clock when he 
threw himself on the bed. The mother and daughter passed 
tiie night together. They had expected Maximilian since the 
previous evening. At eight o’clock in the morning Morrel en- 
tered their chamber. He was calm ; but the agitation of the 
night was legible in his pale and careworn visage. They did 
not dare to ask him how he had slej>t. Morrel was kinder to his 
wife, more affectionate to his daugiiter, than he had over been. 
He could not cease gazing at and kissing the sweet girl. Julie, 
mindful of Emmanuel’s request, was folloAviug her father wlien 
he quitted the room, but he said to her quickly, — “ Remain 
with y«Air mother, dearest.” Julie wished to accompany him. 
“ I wish you to do so,” said he. 

This was the first time Morrel had ever so six)kon, but 
he said it in a tone of paternal kindness, and Julie did 
not dare to disobey. She remained at the same spot stand- 
ing mute and motionless. An instant afterwards the door 
opened, she felt two arms encircle her, and a mouth pressed 
her forehead. Sho looked up and uttered an exclamation of 

joy- 

“ Maximilian, my dearest brother ! ” she cried. At these 
words Madame Morrel rose, and threw herself into her son’s 
arms. Mother,” said the yoimg man, looking alternafely at 
Madame Morrel and her daughter, "what has occurred — what 
has happened? Your letter has frightened me, and I have 
come hither with all speed.” * 

"Julie,” said Madame Morrel, making a sign to tlie young 
man, " go and tell your fatherthat Maximilian has just arrived.” 
Tlie young lady, rushed out of the apartment, but on the first 
step of the staircase she found a man holding a letter in his 
hand. 

"Are you not Mademoiselle Julie Morrel?” inquired the 
man, with a strong Italian accent. 

"Yes, sir,” replied Julie with hesitation; "what is your 
pleasure ? I do not know you.” — " Bead this letter,” he said, 
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haadiug it to her. Julie hesitated. ^'It concerns the best 
interests of your father,” said the messenger. 

The young girl hastily took the letter from him. She 
opened it quickly and read : — 

Go this moment to the All^^es de Meillan, enter the house No. 15, ask 
tiie porter for the key of the room on the fifth flour, cnte,r the apart- 
ment, take from the comer of the mantelpiece a piu^c netted in red 
silk, and give it to your father. It is important that he should receive 
it before eleven o’clock. You promised to obey me implicitly. Kcinem- 
ber your oath. 

“ SiNBAD TUK SAIIiOn.” 

The young girl uttered a joyful cry, raised her eyes, looked 
rf)nnd to question the messenger, but he had disapiieared. She 
<‘.!ust her eyes again over the note to |)eruse it a second time, 
and saw there was a postecrijit. She retul : — 

“ It is important that yon should fulfil this mission in person and 
alone. If you go accompanied by any other person, or should any one 
else go In your place, the porter will reply that he docs not know any- 
thing about it.” 

Tliis i)o.stscript decreased greatly the young girl’s hapi>iness. 
AV'iis there nothing to fear ? was there not some snare laid for 
her ? Her innocence had kept her in ignorance of the ditngers 
that might assail a young girl of her age. But there is no 
need to know danger in ordttr to fear it; indeed, it may be 
observed, that it is usually unknown perils that inspire the 
gn^atest terror. 

dulie hesitated, and resolved to take counsel. Yet, through 
a sing\ilar impulse, it was neither to her mother nor her brother 
tliat slie applied, but to Emmanuel. She hastened down and 
t(.ld him what h;id occurred on the day when the agent of 
riioiiison & French luwl come to her father’s, related the scene 
on the staircase, repeated the promise she had made, and 
showed him the letter. “ You must go, then, mademoiselle,” 
said Fiinmanucl. 

Go there ? ” murmured Julie. 

Yes ; T will accoinjjany you.” 

“ But did you not read that I must be alone ? ” said Julie. 

And you shall be alone,” replied the young man. “ I will 
await you at the corner of the Rue de Mus6e, and if you are 
so long abserit as to make me uneasy, I will hasten to rejoin 
you, and woe to him of whom you shall have cause to complain 
to me I ” 
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“ Then, Emmanuel,” said the young girl with hesitation, “ it 
is your opinion that I should obey this invitation?” — '**Yea. 
Did not the messenger say your father’s safety depended 
upon it ? ” ' . 

<<But what danger threatens him, then, Emmanuel?” she 
<(sked. 

Emmanuel hesitated a moment, but his desire to make Jtdie 
decide immediately made him reply. 

“ Listen,” he said ; “ to-day is the 5th of September, is it 
not ? ” 

“ Yes.” — “ To-day, then, at eleven o’clock, your father has 
nearly three hundred thousand francs to pay ? ” 

“ Yes, we know that.” — “ Well, then,” continued Emmanuel, 
“ we have not fifteen thousand francs in the house.” 

“ What will happen then ? ” — “ Why, if to-day before 
eleven o’clock your father has not foimd some one who will 
come to his aid, he will be compelled at twelve o’clock to 
declare himself a bankrupt.” 

“ Oh, come, then, wjiue ! ” cried she, hastening away with 
the young man. During this time, Madame. Morrel had told 
her son everything. The young man knew quite well that, 
after the succession of misfortunes which had befallen his 
father, great changes had taken place in the style of living 
and housekeeping; but he did not know that matters had 
reached such a point. He was thunderstruck. Then, rushing 
hastily out of the afiartment, he ran up-stairs, expecting to 
find his father in his study, but he rapped there in vain. 
Wliile he ^vas yet at the door of the study he heard the bed- 
room door oiien, turned, and saw his father. Instead of going 
direct to his study, M. Morrel had returned to his bedchamber, 
which ho was only this moment quitting. Morrel uttered a 
cry of surprse at the sight of his son, of whose arrival he 
was ignorant. He remained motionless on the spot, pressing 
Avith hLs left hand something he had concealed under his coat. 
Maximilian sprang down the- staircase, and threw his arms 
round his fatheris neck ; but suddenly he recoiled, and placed 
his right hand on Morrel’s breast. Father,” he exclaimed, 
turning pale as death, “ what are you going to do with that 
brace of pistols under your coat ? ” 

“ Oh, this is what I feared ! ” said Morrel. 

'‘Father, father, iu heaven’s name,” exclaimed the young 
man, “ what are these weapons for ? ” — “ Maximilian,” replied 
Morrel, looking fixedly at his son, ''you are a man, and a num 
of honor. Come, and 1 will explain to you,” 
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And with a firm step Morrel went np to his study, while 
Maximilian followed hiin, trembling as he went. Morrel 
opened the door, and closed it behind his son ; then, crossing 
the anteroom, went to his desk on which he ydaced tin* pis- 
tols, and pointed with his finger to an open ledger. In this 
ledger was made out an exact bahinc(‘-sheet of his affairs 
Morrel had to pay, within half an hour, 2tS7,500 francs. All 
he possessed was 15,257 francs. liead ! ” said Morrel. 

The young man was overwhelmed as he read. Morrel said 
not a word. What could he say ? What need lie add t() siudi 
a desjierate proof in figures? ^‘And have you done all tJiat 
is possible, father, to meet this disastrous result? asked the 
young man, after a moment’s pause. ‘‘ I ha ve,” replied Morrel. 

You have no money coming in on which you can rely ? ” 
— None.” 

“ You have exhausted every resource ? ” — All.” 

“ And in half an hour,” said Maximilian in a gloomy voice, 
‘‘our name is dishonored!” — “'Blood washes out dishonor,” 
said Morrel. 

“ Y'oii are right, father 5 I understand you.” Then extend- 
ing his h*and towards one of the pistols, he said, “Th(‘re is one 
lor you and one for me — thanks!” Morrel caught his hand. 
“ Your mother — your sister ! Who will support them ? ” A 
shudder ran through the young man's frame. “ Fatluu',” he 
said, ‘^do you reflect that you are bidding me to live?” — 
“Yes, I do so bid you,” answered Morrel; “it is your duty. 
You have a calm, strong mind, Maximilian. Maximilian, you 
are no ordinary man. I make no recjiiests or commands ; I 
only ask you to examine my position as if it were your own, 
and then judge for yourself.” 

'I'he young man reflected for a moment, then an expression 
of sublime resignation appeared in his eyes, and with a slow 
and sad gesture he took off his two epaulets, the insignia of 
his rank, “i^e it so, then, my father,” he said, extending his 
hand to Morrfd, “<lie in peace, my father; 1 will live.” 
Mo’-rel was about to cast himself on his knees before his son, 
lint Maximilian caught him in his arms, and those two noble 
N'arts were pressed against each other for a moment. “ Y'ou 
know it is not my fault,” said Morrel. Maximilian smiled. 
*• I know, father, you are the most honorable man I liave ever 
known,” — “ Good, my son. And now there is no more to be 
said ; go au<i rejoin your mother and sister.” 

“My father,” said the young man, bending his knee, “bless 
me ! ” Morrel took the heiwl of his son between his two hajids. 
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drew him forward, and kissing his forehead several times, 
said, “ Oh, yes, yes, I bless you in my own name, and in the 
name of three generations of irreproachable men, who say 
through me, ‘ The edifice which misfortune has destroyed, 
providence may build up again.’ On seeing me die such a 
death, the most inexorable will have pity on you. To you, 
y)erhaps, they will accord the time they have refused to 'me. 
Then do your best to keep our name free from dishonor. 
(3-0 to work, labor, young man, struggle ardently and cour- 
ageously ; live, yourself, yctur mother and sister, with the most 
rigid economy, so that from day to day the property of those 
whom I leave in your hands may augment ami fructify. 
Reflect how glorioiLS a day it will be, how grand, how solemn, 
that day of complete restoration, on which you will say in this 
very office, ‘ My father died because he could not do Avhat T 
have this day done ; but he died calmly and peaceably, because 
ill dying he knew what T should do.’ ” 

“My father, iny father!” cried the young man, “why 
should you not live ? ” — “ If I live, all would be changed ; if 
I live, interest would be converted into doubt, pity into hos- 
tility ; ii I live, i am only a man who has broken his word, 
failed in his engagements — in fact, only a bankrujit. If, on 
the contrary, 1 die, remember, Maximilian, my corpse is that 
of an honest but unfortunate man. Living, ray best friends 
would avoid my house ; dead, all Marseilles will follow me in 
tears to my last home. Living, you would feel shame at my 
name ; dead, you may raise your bead and say, ‘ I am the son 
of him you killed, because, for the first time, he hsis been Com- 
pelled to break Ills word.’ ” 

Tfte young man uttered a groan, but appeared resigned. 

“ And now,” said Morrel, “ leave me alone, and endeavor to 
keep your mother and sister away.” — “ Will you not see my 
sister once more ? ” asked Maximilian. A last but final hope 
was concealed by the young man in the effect of this interview, 
and therefore he had suggested it. Morrel shook his head. 

I saw her this morning, and bade her adieu.” 

Have you no particular commands to leave with me, my 
lather ? ” inquired Maximilian in a faltering voice. 

“Yes, my son, and a sacred command.” — “Say it, my 
father.” 

“The house of Thomson & French is the only one who, 
from humaniiy^, or, it may be, selfishness — it is not for me to 
read men's hearts — haa had any pity for me. Its agent^ 
who will in ten minutes present himself to receive the amount 
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of a bill of 287,500 fraiics, 1 will not say granted, but offered 
me three months. Let this house be the first repaid, my son, 
and respect this man.” — “ Father, I will,” said Maximilian. 

“ And now, once more, adieu,” said Morrel. “ Go, leave me ; 
1 Avould be alone. You will find my will in the secretary in 
my bedroom.” 

The young man remained standing and motionless, having 
hut the force of will and not the power of execution. 

“ Hear me, Maximilian,” said his father. “ Sii]iiK)se 1 was 
a soldier like you, and ordered to carry a certain redoubt, and 
you knew I must be killed in the assault, would you not say 
to me, as you said just now, ‘Go, father; for you are dis- 
honored by delay, and death is preferable to shamV ! ’ ” 

“ yps, yes!” said the young man, “yes;” and once again 
(‘inbracing his father with convulsive pressure, he said, “ He it 
so. my fatlier.” 

And he rushed out of the study. When his son had left 
him, Morrel remained an instant standing with his eyes fixed 
on tiie door ; then putting forth his arm, he pulled the bell. 
After a moment’s interval, Gocliis ap]>eared. 

It was no longer the same man — the fearful revelations of 
(he three last days had cnished him. This thought — the 
house of Morrel is about to stop payment — bent him to the 
earth more than twenty years would otherwise have done. 

My worthy Coclds,” said Morrel in a tone impossible to 
describe, “do you remain in the antechamber. When the 
gcmtleman who came three months ago — the agent of Thom- 
.son & French — arrives, announce his arrivjil to me.” 
0 <xj 16 s made no reply ; he made a sign with his head, went 
int(^ the anteroom, and seated himself. Morrel fell back in his 
chair, his eyes fixed on the chxjk; there were seven minutt's 
left, that was all. I’he hand moved on with incredible rapid- 
ity ; he seemed to sec its motion. 

What passed in the mind of this man at the supreme mo- 
ment of his agony cannot be told in words. He was still com- 
pamtively young, he was surrounded by the loving care of a 
'levoted family, but he had convinced himself V>y a course of 
I’casoning, illogical perhaps, yet certainly plausible, that he 
must separate himself from all he held dear in the world, even 
life itself. To form the slightest idea of his feelings, one must 
have seen his face with its expression of enforced resignation, 
and its tear-moistened eyes raised to heaven. The minute 
liand moved on. The pistols were loaded ; he stretched forth 
his hand, took one up, and murmured his daughter’s name. 
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Then he laid it down, seized his pen, and wrote a few words. 
It seemed to him as if he had not taken a sufficient farewell of 
his beloved daughter. Then he turned again to the clock, 
counting time now not by minutes, but by seconds. He took 
up tlie deadly weapon again, his lips parted and his eyes fixed 
on tlui clock, and then shuddered at the click of the trigger as 
he cocked the pistol. At this moment of mortal anguish the 
(jold Hw<iat came forth upon his brow, a pang stronger than 
defitli clutched at his lieart-strings. lie heard the door of the 
staircase creak on its hinges — the clock gave its warning to 
stj-ike eleven — the door of his study opened; Morrel did not 
turn round — he cxp'^^cted these words of Codes, “The agent 
of "idiomson & French.^^ 

He placed the muzzle of the pistol between his teeth. Sud- 
denly he lieard a cry — it was his daughter’s voice. Ho turned 
and saw fJulie. The pistol fell from his liands. “ My fatliei* ! ” 
cried tlie young girl, out of breath, and half dead with joy — 
“savi'd, you are saved!” And she threw herself into his 
arms, holding in her extended hand a reel, netted silk purse. 

“ Saved, my child ! ” said Morrel ; “ what do you mean ? ” 

“ Y'es, .iaved — saved ! See, see ! ” said the young girl. 
Mornd took the purse, and started as he did so, for a vague 
remoinbrain'.e reminded him that it once belonged to himself. 
At one end was tlie receipted bill for the 287,r5()0 francs, and 
at the otlier was a diamond as large as a hazel-nut, with these 
words on a small slip of jiarchment: — Juliets 

Morrel passed his hand over his brow; it seemed to him a 
dream. At this moment the clock struck eleven. He felt as 
if each stroke of the hammer fell upon his heaii;. “ Explain, 
my child,” he said, explain — \vhere did you find this purse ? ” 
“ In a house in the Alices de Moillan, No. 15, on the corner 
of a mantcl])iec.e in a small room on tlie fifth floor.” 

“ Hut,” cric<l Morrel, “ this purse is not yours ! ” Julie 
hand(‘d to her father the letter slie had receiv^ed in the 
morning. 

“ And did you go alone ? ” asked Morrel, after he had read 
it. 

“Emmanuel accompanied me, father. He was to have 
waited for me at the corner of the Hue de Musfie, but, strange 
to say, he was not there wdien T returned.” — “ Monsieur 
Morrel ! ” exclaimed a voice on the stairs. — “ Monsieur Morrel ! ” 
“It is his voice !” said Julie. At this moment Emmanuel 
entered, his countenance full of animation and joy. “The.PAot- 
raon ! ” he cried ; “ the Pharaon ! ” 
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What — what — the Pharann / Are you mad^ Emmanuel ? 
You know the vessel is lost.” — ^‘The Pharann, sir — they 
signal the Pharaon ! The Pharaon is entering the harbor ! ” 
Morrel fell back in his chair, his strength was failing liim; 
liis understanding, weakened by such events, refused to com- 
prehend such incredible, unheard-of, fabulous facts. But his 
son came in. Father,” cried Maximilian, “ how could you 
say the Pharaon was lost? The lookout has signalled her, 
and they say she is now coining into port.” 

“ My dear friends,” said Morrel, if this be so, it must be a 
miracle of heaven ! Impossible, impossible ! ” 

Hut wliat was real and not less incredible was the purse he 
held in his hand, the acceptance receipted — the S])lendid 
diamond. 

^*Ali, sir,” exclaimed Ooclfis, wliat can it mean? — the 
Pharaon ? ” 

Come, dear ones,” said Morrel, rising from his seat, let us 
go and see, and heaven liave jiity u})on us if it be false intel- 
ligence!” They all went out, and on the stairs met Madame 
.\Iorrel, who had been afraid to go up into the study. In a 
moment they were at the Cannobiftre. There was a (Towd on 
tije pier. All the crowd gave way before Morrel. The 
Pharaon; t\ie Pharaon said every voice. 

And, wonderful to see, in front of the tower of Saint-Jean, 
was a ship bearing on her stern these words, printed in white 
letters, ‘‘The Pharaon^ Morrel & Son, of Marseilles.” She 
was the exact duplicate of the other Pharaon, and loaded, as 
tliat had been, with cochine,al and indigo. She cast anchor, 
clued up sails, and on the deck was Cai^tain (Tuumard giving 
orders, and good old l^eneloii making signals to M. Morrel. To 
doubt any longer was impossible; there was the (jvidence of 
-he senses, and ten thousand persons who came to corroborate 
the testinjioriy. As Morrel and his son embraced on the pier- 
hoad, in the presence and amid tliu applause of the whole city 
witnessing this event, a man, with his half-covered by a 
hlaiik beard, and who, concealed behind the sentry-box, watched 
the scene with delight, uttered tliese words in a low tone: “Be 
noble heart, be blessed for all the good thou liast done 
and wilt do liereafter, and let my gratitude remain in obscurity 
like your good deeds.” 

And vrith a smile expressive of supreme content, he left his 
hiding-placf> and without being observed, descended one of the 
flights of steps provided for debarkation, and hailing three 
times, shouted “Jacopo, Jacopo, Jacopo!” Then a launch 
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came to shore, took him on board, and conveyed him to a yacht 
splendidly fitted up, on whose deck he sprung with the activity 
of a sailor ; thence he once again looked towards Morrel, who, 
weeping with joy, was shaking hands most cordially with all 
the crowd around him, and thanking with a look the unknown 
benefactor whom be seemed to be seeking in the skies. “ And 
now,” said the unknown, << farewell kindness, humanity, and 
gratitude ! Farewell to all the feelings that expand the hea'rt ! 
I have been heaven’s substitute to recompense the good — now 
the god of vengeance yields to me his power to punish the 
wicked!” At these words he gave a signal, and, as if only 
awaiting this signal, the yacht instantly put out to sea. 


CHAPTEK XXXI. 

ITALY : SINBAD THB SAILOR. 

Towards the beginning of tlie year 1838, two young men 
belonging to the first society of Paris, the Vicomte Albert de 
Morcerf and the Huron Franz d’Epinay, were at Florence. 
They had agreed to see the Carnival at Rome that year, and 
that Franz, who for the last three or four years had inliabited 
Italy, should act as cicerone to Albert. As it is no inconsid- 
erable affair to spend the Carnival at Rome, especially when 
you have no great desire to sleep on the Piazza del Popolo, or 
the Campo Vac’ciiio, they wrote to Signor Pastrini, the proprie- 
tor of the Ifdtel de Londres, Piazza di Spagna, to reseiwe com- 
fortable apartments for them. Signor Pastrini replied that he 
had only two rooms and a parlor on the third floor, which he 
offered at the low charge of a louis per diem. They accepted 
his offer ; but wishing to make the best use of the time that 
was left, Albert started for Naples. As for Franz, he remained 
at Florence, and after having passed a few days in exploring 
the paradise of the Cascine, and spending two or three evenings 
at the houses of the Florentine nobility, he took a fancy into 
his head (having already visited Corsica, the cradle of Bona- 
parte) to visit Elba, the halting-place of Napoleon. 

One evening he cast off the painter of a sailboat from the 
iron ring that secured it to the dock .at Ijeghom, wrapped him- 
self in his coat and lay down, and said to the crew, — “ To the 
Island of Elba ! ” The boat shot out of the harbor like ft bird, 
and the next morning Franz disembarked at Porto-Ferrajo. 
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He traversed the island, after having followed the traces which 
the footsteps of the giant have left, and re-embarked for Mar- 
ciana. Two hours after he again landed at Pianosa, where he 
was assured that red partrid^s abounded. The sport was bad ; 
Franz only succeeded in killing a few partridges, and, like 
every unsuccessful sportsman, he returned to the boat very 
much outf of temper. “ Ah, if your excellency chose,” said the 
captain, “ you might have capital sport.” 

“ Where ? ” 

« Do you see that island ? ” continued the captain, pointing 
to a conical pile rising from the indigo sea. 

“ Well, what is this island ? ” — “ Tlie Island of Monte 
OristOi” 

“ But I have no permission to shoot over thi.s island.” 

“ Your excellency does not require a permit, for the island 
is uninhabited.” — “ Ah, indeed ! ” said tlie young man. ** A 
desert island in the midst of the Meditiuraiiean must be a 
curiosity.” 

“ It is very natuiul ; this island is a. mass of rocks, and does 
not contain an acre of land cupabhj of cultivation.” 

*• To wliom does this island l)cloug ” ” — To Tuscany.” 

“ W'hat game shall 1 lind there?” — “ Thousands of wild 
goats.” 

“ Who live upon the stones, I suppose,” said h’ranz with an 
incredulous smile. 

“ Nq, but by browsing the shrubs and trees that grow out of 
the crevices of the rocks.” — “ Where can 1 sleep ? ” 

“ On shore in the grottos, or on board in your cloak ; besides, 
if your excellency pleases, we can leave as soon as you like — 
we can sail as well by night as by day, and if the wind drops 
we can use our oars.” 

As Franz had suhicient time, and his apartments at Rome 
were not yet available, he accepted the proposition. Upon his 
answer in the affirmative, tiie sailors exchanged a few words 
together in a low tone. “ W^ell,” asked he, “ what now ? Is 
there any difficulty in the w'ay ? ” — “No,” replied the captain, 
“but we must warn your excellency that the island is an 
infected port.” 

/‘What do you mean?” — “Monte Cristo, although unin- 
habited, yet serves oce.asionally as a refuge for the smugglers 
and pirates who come from Corsica, Sardinia, and Africa, and 
if it becomq^ known that we have been there, we shall have to 
perform quarantine for six days on our return to Leghorn.” 

The deuce ! That puts a different face on the matter. Six 
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days ! Wliy, that’s as long as the Almighty took to make the 
world ! Too long a wait — too long.” 

“But who will say your excellency has been to Monte 
Cristo ? ” 

“ Oh, I sliall not,” cried Franz. 

“Nov I, nor 1,” chorused the sailors. 

“ Then steer for Monte Cristo.” 

The captain gave his orders, the helm was put up, and the 
boat was soon sailing in the direction 'of the island. Franz 
waited until all was in order, and when the sail was lilled, and 
the four sailors liad taken their places — three forward, and one 
at th<! India — he i isnnied the conversation. *‘ (iae.tano,” said 
he to the captain, “ yon tell me Monte Cristo serves as a refuge 
for pirates, who are, it seems to nu*, a very dillerent kind of 
game from the goats.” — “ Yes, your excellency, and it is true.” 

“ I knew there were smugglers, but 1 thought that since the 
captiii'o of Algiers, and the destruction of the rogeiniy, pirates 
existed only in the romances of Coopiu* and Cajitain Marryat.” 

“ Your excellency is mistaken ; there are pirates, like the 
bandits who were b<‘lieved to have l)een exterminated by Pope 
Leo XU., and whoyet, every day, rob travellers at the gates of 
Koine. Has not your excellency heard that the French charge 
d’affaires was robbed six months ago within five hundred 
paces of Velletri ? ” 

“ <.)h, ye.s, I lieard that.” — “ Well, then, if, like us, your ex- 
cidlency lived at Leghorn, you would hear, from time to time, 
that a little mei'chant vessel, or an English yacht that was 
expected at Bastia, at I’oi'to-Fcrrajo, or at Civita Vecchia, has 
not arrivi'd; no one knows wlnat has become of it, but, doubt- 
less, it has struck on a rock and foundered. Now this rock it 
has met has been a long and narrow boat, manned by six or 
eight men, who have surprised and plundered it, some dark 
and stormy night, near some desert and gloomy island, as ban- 
dits plunder a carriage in the recesses of a forest.” 

“ But,” asked Franz, who lay wrapped in his cloak at tlie 
bottom of the boat, “ why do not those who liave been plun- 
dered complain to the French, Sardinian, or Tuscan govern- 
ments ? ” 

“ Why ? ” said Gaetano with a smile. 

“Yes, why ? ” — “Because, in the first place, they transfer 
from the vessel to their own boat whatever they think worth 
taking, then they bind the crew hand and foot, they attach to, 
every one’s neck a four and twenty pound ball, a large hole is 
chopped in the vessel’s bottom, and then they leave her. At 
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the end of -ten minutes the vessel begins to roll heavily and 
settle down. First onegun’l goes under, then the other. "Then 
they lift and sink a^in, and both go under at once. All at 
once there’s a noise like a cannon — tliat’s the air blowing up 
the deck. Soon the water rushes out of the scu])pcr-hole8 like 
a whale spouting, the vessel gives a last groan, spins round and 
round, and di3apx)ears, forming a vast whirlpool in tlic ocean, 
and then all is over, so that in live minutes nothing but the 
eye of God can see the vessel where she lies at the bottom of 
the sea. Do you understand now,” said the captain, “ why no 
complaints are made to the government, and why the vessel 
never reaches port ? ” 

It is probable that if Gaetano had related this previous to 
proposing the expedition, Franz would have hesibited, but 
now that they had started, he thought it would be cowardly 
to draw back. lie was one of thos(! men who do not 
rashly court danger, but if danger presents itself, combat it 
with tlie most unalterable coolness. Calm and r(*solute, lie 
treated any peril as he would an adveraary in a duel, — cal- 
culated its probable method of approach ; retreated, if at all, 
as a point of strategy and not from cowardice ; was quick to 
sec an opening for attatfk, and won victory at a single thrust. 
“ Bah ! ” said he, “ I have travelled through Sicily and Calii- 
bria — I have sailed two months in the Archipelago, and yet I 
never s,aw even the shadow of a bandit or a pirate.” 

“ I did not tell your excellency this to deter you from your 
])r()j(*c.t,” rej)lied Gaetano, ‘‘but you questioned me, and 1 have 
answe.red ; that’s all.” 

“"Ves, and your conversation is most interesting; and as I 
wish to enjoy it as long as possible, steer for IVlonte Cristo.” 

The wind blew strongly, the boat made six or seven knots 
an hour, and they were rapidly reaching the end of their 
voyage. • As they drew near the island seemed to lift fiimi the 
sea, and the air was so clear that they could alreatly distin- 
guish the rocks heaped on one another, like cannon balls in an 
arsenal, with green bushes and trees growing in the crevices. 
As for the sailors, although they appeared perfectly tranquil 
yet it was evident that they were on the alert, and that tliey 
carefully watched the glassy surface over which they wero 
sailing, and on which a few tishing-boats, with their white 
sails, were alone visible. They wero within fifteen miles of 
Monte Cristo when the sun began to set behind Corsica, whose 
mountains appeared against &e sky, showing their rugged 
pt^iiks in bold relief; this mass of rock, like ^e giant Ada* 
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mastor, rose dead ahead, a formidable barrier, and intercepting 
the light that gilded its massive peaks so that the voyagers 
were in shadow. Little by little the shadow rose higher and 
seemed to drive before it the last rays of the expiring day ; at 
last the i-eflection rested on the summit of the mountain, 
where it paused an instant, like the fiery crest of a volcano, 
then gloom gradually covered the summit as it had covered 
the base, and the island now only appeared to be a gray moun- 
tain that grew continually darker; half an hour after, the 
night was quite dark. 

Fortunately, the mariners were used to these latitudes, and 
knew every rock in the Tuscan Archipelago ; for in the midst 
of this obscurity Franz was not without uneasiness — Corsica 
had long since disappeared, and Monte Cristo itself was in- 
visible ; but the sailors seemed, like the lynx, to see in the 
dark, and the pilot who steered did not evince the slightest 
hesitation. An hour had passed since the sun had Set, when 
Franz' fancied he saw, at a quiirter of a mile to the left, a (hirk 
mass, but he could not precisely make out what it was, and 
fearing to excite the mirth of the sailors by mistaking a fioat- 
ing cloud for land, he remained silent ; suddenly a great light 
appeared on the strand ; land might resemble a cloud, but the 
fire was not a meteor. “ What is this light ? ” asked he. 

Hush 1 ” said the captain ; “ it is a fire.” 

“ But you told me the island was uninhabited ?” 

I said there were no fixed habitations on it, but I said also 
that it served sometimes as a harbor for smugglers.” 

“And for pirates ?” — “And for pirates,” returned Gaetano, 
repeating Fianz’s words. “ It is for that reason I have given 
orders to pa.ss the island, for, as you see, the fire is behind us.” 

“ But this iirc ? ” continued Franz. “ It seems to me rather 
reassuring than otherwise ; men who did not wish to be seen 
would not light a tire.” — “ Oh, that ^;oes for nothing,” said 
Gaetano. “ If you can guess Jiie position of the Island in tie 
darkness, you will see that the fire cannot be seen from the 
side or from Fianosa, but only from the sea.” 

“You think, then, this fire indicates the presence of xm- 
pleasant neighbors ? ” 

“ That is what we must find out,” returned Gaetano, fixing 
his eyes on this terrestrial star. 

“ How can you find out ? ” — “ You shall see.” Gkietano 
consulted with his companions, and after five minutes’ discus- 
sion a manoeuvre was executed which caused the vessel to ^k 
about^ they returned tlie way they had come, and in a few 
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minutes the fire disappeared, hidden by an elevation of the 
land. The pilot again changed the course of the boat, which 
rapidly approached' the island, and was soon within fifty paces 
of it. Gaetano lowered the sail, and the boat came to rest. 
All this was done in silence, and fi-om the moment that their 
course was changed not a word was spoken. 

Gaetano, 'who had proposed the expedition, had taken all the 
responsibility on himself ; the four sailors fixed their eyes on 
him, while they got out their oars and held themselves in 
readiness to row away, which, thanks to the darkness, would 
not be difficult. As for Vranz, he examined his arms with the 
utmost coolness j he had two double-barrelled guns and a rifle ; 
he loaded them, looked at the priming, and waited quietly. 
During tliis time the captain had thrown off his vest and 
shirt, and secured his trousers round his waist ; his feet were 
naked, so he had no shoes and stockings to take off; after 
these preparations he placed his finger on his lips, and lower- 
ing himself noiselessly into the sea, swam towards the shore 
with such precaution that it was impossible to hear the slight- 
est sound ; he could only be traced by the phosphorescent line 
in his wake. This track soon disappeared ; it was evident that 
he had touched the shore. Every one on boai-d remained 
motionless for half an hour, when the same luminous track 
was again observed, and the swimmer was soon on board. 

Well ? ” exclaimed Franz and the sailors in unison. 

“ They are Spanish smugglers,” said he ; “ they have with 
them two Corsican bandits.” — “ And wdiat are these Corsican 
bandits doing here with Spanish smugglers ?” 

“ Alas,” returned the captain with an accent of the most 
profound pity, “ we ought always to help one another. Very 
oftt'ii the bandits are hard pressed by gendarmes or carbineers ; 
w<*ll, they see a vessel, and good fellows like us on board, they 
tiome and- demand hospitality of us ; you can't refuse help to 
a p:K)r hunted devil; we receive them, and for greater security 
wo stand out to se-a. This costs us nothing, and saves the life, 
or at least the liberty, of a fellow-creature, who on the first 
K»!asion returns the service by pointing out some safe spot 
where we can land our goods •without interruption.” 

“Ah!” said Franz, “then you are a smuggler occasionally, 
Gaetano?” — “Your exe(dlency, we must live somehow,” re- 
turned the other, smiling impenetrably. 

“ Then you know the men who are now on Monte Cristo ? ” 
— “ Oh, yes, we sailors are like freemasons, and recognize each 
other by signs.” 
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** And do you think we have nothing to fear if we land ? ” 
Nothing at all ; smu^lers are not thieves.” 

** But these two Corsican bandits ? ” said Franz, calculating 
the chances of ^ril. 

“ It is not their fault that they are bandits, but that of the 
authorities.” 

“ How so ? ” — “ Because they are pursued for having made 
a stiff, as if it was not in a Corsican’s nature to revenge 
himself.” 

“ What do you mean by having made a stiff ? — having 
assassinated a man ?” said Franz, continuing his investiga- 
tion. — “I mean that they have killed an enemy, which is a 
very different thing,” returned the captain. 

“Well,” said the young man, “let us demand hospitality of 
these smugglers and bandits. Do you think they will grant 
it ? ” 

“ Without doubt.” . — “ How many are they ? ” 

“ Four, and the two bandits make six.” 

“,Iust our number, so that if they prove- troublesome, we 
shall be able to hold them in cheek ; so, for the last time, 
steer to Monte (histo.” 

“ Yes, but your excellency will permit us to take all due 
precautions.” 

“ Hy all means, be as wise as Nestor and as prudent as 
Ulysses ; 1 do more than permit, L exhort you.” — “ Silence, 
then ! ” said Gaeinno. 

Every one obeyed. For a man who, like Franz, viewed his 
position in its true ligiit, it wiis a grave one. He was alone in 
the darkn(!S3 witli sailors whom he did not know, and who had 
no reason to be devoted to him ; wlio knew that he had sev- 
eral thousand francs in his l>elt, and who had often examined 
his weapons, — which were very Ixiautiful, — if not with envy, 
at least with curiosity. On the other hand, he was about to land, 
without any other escort than these men, on an island which 
had, indeed, a very religious name, but which did not seem to 
Friinz likely to afford him much hospitality, thanks to the 
smugglers and bandits. The hist.ory of the scuttled vessels, 
which had appeared impn)bable during the day. seemed very 
probable at night; placed as he was between two possible 
sources of danger, he kept his eye on the crew, and his gun 
in- his hand. The sailors had again hoisted sail, and the 
vessel was once more cleaving the waves. Through the dark- 
ness Franz, whose eyes were now more accustomed to it, could 
see the looming shore along which the boat was sailing, and 
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aken, as they rounded a rocky point, he saw the fire more bril- 
liant than ever, and about it five or six persons seated. The 
blaze illumined the sea for a hundred paces around. Gaetano 
skirted the light, carefully keeping the boat in the shadow; 
then, when they were opposite the fire, he steered to the centre 
of the circle, singing a fishing song, of which his companions 
sung the chorus. At the first words of the song the men 
seated round the fire ar6se and approached the landing-place, 
their eyes fixed on the boat, evidently seeking to know who 
the new-comers were and what were their intentions. They 
soon appeared satisfied and returned (with the ex(?pption of 
one, who remained at the shore) to their fire, at wliich the 
(*.areass of a goat was roasting. When the boat was witliin 
twenty paces of th(5 shore, the man on the beach, who carried 
a (larbine, presented arms after the manner of a sentinel, and 
cried, “ Who comes there ? in Sardinian. Franz- coolly cockt'd 
both barrels. Gaetano then exchanged a few words with tins 
man, which the traveller did not understand, but which evi- 
dently concerned him. Will your excellency give your name, 
or remain incognito ? ” asked the captain. 

“My name must rest unknown, — merely say I am a 
Frenchman travelling for pleasure.” As soon as Gaetano had 
transmitted this answer, the sentinel gave an order to one of 
the men seated round the fire, who rose and disappeared 
among the rocks. Not a word was spoken, every one seemed 
occupied, Franz with his disembarkment, the sailors with their 
sails, the smugglers with tlieir goat ; but in the midst of all 
this carelessness it was evident that they mutually observed 
each other. The man who had disappeared returned suddenly 
on the opposite side to that by which he had left ; he made a 
yii^n with his lierui to the sentinel, who, turning to tlie boat, 
said, S' accommodir ^ The Ttaliau s'aecommodi is untranslata- 
ble; it means at once, “Come, enter, you are welcome; make 
yourself at home ; you are the master.” It is like that Turk- 
ish phrase of Molifire^s that so astonished tlie bourgeois gen- 
tleman by the number of things implied in its utterance. The 
sailors did not wait for a second invitation; four strokes of 
the oar brought them to land ; Gaetano sprang to shore, ex- 
changed a few words with the sentinel, then his comrades dis- 
embarked, and lastly came Franz. One of his guns was swung 
oyer his shoulder, Gaetano had the other, and a sailor held his 
rifle ; his dress, half artist, half dandy, did not excite an\ 
suspicion, and, consequently, no disquietude. The boat was 

^ So spelled in the original. — Ed, 
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moored to tlie shore, and they advaueed a few paces to find a 
comfortable bivouac ; but, doubtless, the spot they chose, did 
not suit the smuggler who filled the post of sentinel, for he 
cried out, “ Not that way, if you please.” . 

Gaetano faltered an excuse, and advanced to the opposite 
side, while two sailors kindled torches at the fire to light them 
on their way. They advanced about thirty piices, and then 
stopped at a small esplanade surrounded with roe.ks, in which 
seats hail been cut, not unlike sentry-boxes. Around in the 
crevices of the rocks grew a few dwarf oaks and thick bushes 
of myrtles. Franz lowered a torch, and saw by the mass of 
cinders that had accumulated that he was not the first to dis- 
cover this retreat, which was, doubtless, one of the halting- 
places of the wandering visitors of Monte Cristo. As for his 
suspicions, once on terra Jirma, once that he had seen the in- 
different, if not friendly, appearance of his hosts, his anxiety 
hail quite disappeared, or rather, at sight of the goat, had 
turned to appetite. He mentioned this to Gaetano, who replied 
that nothing could be more easy than to prepare a supper when 
they had in their boat, bread, wine; half a dozen partridges, 
and a good fire to roast them by. ‘‘ Be.sides,” added he, “ if 
the smell of their roast meat tempts you, I will go and offer 
them two of our birds for a .slice.” 

“ You are a bom diplomat,” returned Franz ; “ go and try.” 

Meanwhile the .sailors had collected dried sticks and branches 
with which they made a fire. Franz waited impatiently, inhal- 
ing the aroma of the roasted meat, when the captain returned 
with a mysterious air. — Well,” said Franz, “anything new? 

— do they refuse ? ” — “On the contrary,” returned' Gaetano, 
'• the ciiicf, who was told you were a young Frenchman, invites 
you to sup with him.” 

“ Well,” observed Franz, “this chief is very polite, and I see 
no objection — the more so as I bring my share of the supper.” 

— “ ( jh, it is not that ; he has plenty, and to spare, for supper ; 
but he makes one condition, and rather a peculiar one, before 
he will receive you at his house.” 

“ His house ? Has ho built one here, then ? ” 

“ No ; but he has a very comfortable one all the same, so 
they say.” 

“ You know this chief, then ?”-;-“ I have heard talk of him.” 

“ Favorably or othei'wise ? ” — ^ “ Both.” 

“ The deuce ! — and what is this condition ? ” 

“ That you are blindfolded, and do not take off the bandage 
until he himself bids you.” Franz looked at Gaetano, to see, 
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it possible, what he thought of this proposal. “Ah,” replied 
lie, guessing Franz's thought, “I know this is a serious matter.” 

“ What should you do in my place ? ” 

“ I, who have nothing to lose, — 1 should go.” 

“ You would accept ? ” — “ Yes, were it onlj’’ out of cu- 
riosity.” 

“ There is something very peculiar about this chief, then ? ” 

“ Listen,” said Gaetano, lowering his voice, “ I do not know 
if what they say is true ” — He stopped to see if any one was 
near. 

“ What do thej say ? ” 

“ Tliat this chief inhabits a cavern to which the Pitti Palace 
is nothing.” 

“ What nonsense ! ” said Franz, reseating himself. 

“ It is no nonsense ; it is quite true. Ciuna, tlie pilot of the 
Saint Ferdinand, went in once, and he came back amazed, 
vowing that such treasures were only to bti heard of in fairy 
tales.” — “ Do you know,” observed Franz, “ that with such 
•stories you make me think of Ali liaba’s enchanted cavern ? ” 

“ I tell you what 1 have been told.” — “ Then you advise me 
to accept ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t say that ; your excellency will do as you 
please I shoidd be sorry to advise you in the matter.” 
Franz ixmdered the matter for a few moments, concluded that 
a man so rich could not have any intention of plundering him 
of what little he htwl, and seeing only the prospect of a. good 
supper, ae(;c{)ted. Gaetano departed with the re])ly. Franz 
w'as yu'udent, and w'ished to learn all he possibly could con- 
cerning his host. He turned towards the sailor, who, during 
this dialogue, had sat gravely plucking the partridges with the 
air of a man proud of his office, and itsked him how the.se men 
had landed, as no vessel of any kind wtis visible. 

“ Never mind that,” returned the sailor, “ I know their 
vessel.” ' 

“ Is it a very beautiful ves.sel ? ” 

“ I would not Avish for a better to sail round the world.” 

“ Of what burden is she ? ” — “ Abtmt a hundred tons ; but 
she is built to stand any weather. She is what the English 
call a yiicht.” 

“ Where was she built ? ” 

“ I know not ; but my OAvn opinion is she is a Genoese.” 

“ And how did a leader of smugglers,” continued Franz, 
“ venture to build a vessel designed for such a purpose at 
Genoa ? ” 
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I (fid aot say that the owner was a smuggler,” replied the 
sailor. 

“ No ; bat Gaetano did, I thought.” — “ Gaetano had only 
seen the vessel from a distance, he had not then spoken to 
any one.” 

“ And if tins person be not a smuggler, who is he ? ” 

“ A wealthy signor, who travels for his pleasui-e.” 

“ Come,” thought Franz, “ he is still more mysterious, since 
the tAvo accounts do not agree.” — “ Wliat is his name ? ” — 
“ If you !isk him he says Siirbnd the Sailor ; but I doubt if it 
be his real name.” 

“ Sinbad the Sailc* ? ” — “ Yes.” 

“ And where does he reside ? ” — “ On the sea.” 

“ What country does he come from ? ” — “1 do not know.” 

“ 1 lave you ever seen him ? ” — “ Sometimes.” 

Wliat sort of a man is he V* ” — " Your excellency will judge 
for yourself.” 

“ WJiere will he receive me ?” 

“No doubt in the subterranean palace Gaetano told 3 'ou of.” 

“ Have you never had the curiosity, when you luive landed 
ami I'ound this island deserted, to seek for this enchanted 
Iialace ? ” 

“Oh, yos, more than once, but always in vain; we examined 
the grotto all over, but wo never could find the slightest trace 
of any oiieniiig ; they say that the door is not opened by a key, 
but a magic word.” 

“ Decidedly,” muttered Franz, “ this is an Arabian Nights’ 
adventure.” — “His excellency waits for you,” said a voice, 
which he recognized as that of the sentinel. He was accom- 
]ianied by two of the yacht’s crew. Franz drew his handker- 
chief from his pocket, and presented it to the man who had 
spoken to him. Without uttering a word, they bandaged his 
eyes with a care that showed their apprehensions of his com- 
mitting some imliscretion. Afterwards he was made to promise 
that he would not make the lea.st attempt to raise the ban- 
dage. He promised. Then his two guides took his arms, and 
he went on. guided by them, and’ preceded by the sentinel. 
After .going about thirty paces, he smelt the appetizing odor of 
the kid that was roasting, and knew thus that he was passing 
the bivouac; they then led him on about fifty paces farther, 
evidently ailvancing towards that part of the shore where they 
would not allow Gaetano to go — a refusal he could now com- 
prehend. , Presently, by a change in the atmosphere, he knew 
that they were entering a cave ; after going on for a few sec- 
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onds more he heard a crackling, and it seemed tu him as 
though the atmosphere again changed, and became balmy and 
perfumed. At length his feet touched on a thick and soft car- 
pet, and his guides let go their hold of him. There was a mo- 
ment’s sUence, and then a voice, in excellent French, although 
with a foreign accent, said, Welcome, sir. I beg you will re- 
move your bandage.” It may be supposed, then, Franz did not 
wait for a repetition of this permission, but took oif the handker- 
chief, and found himself in the presence of a man from thirty- 
eight to foi-ty years of age, dressed in a Tunishui costume — 
that is to say, a red cap with a long blue silk tasstd, a vest of 
Idack cloth embroidered with gold, })anialoons of deep red, 
large itnd full gaiters of the same color, embroidered with 
gold like the vest, and yellow slippers; he had a sjdendid 
cashmere round his waist, and a small sharp and crooked 
cangiar was passed through his girdle. Although of a pale- 
ness that was almost livid, tliis man liad a remarkably hand- 
some face ; his eyes were penetrating and s^iarkling his nose, 
quite straight, and projecting direct from the brow, was of the 
pui’fj (rw^ek type, while his teeth, as white as pearls, were set 
oil to admiration by the black mustache that encircled uhem. 

His pallor was so peculiar, that it seemed to ]>ertain to one 
who had been long entombed, and who was incapable of re- 
suming the healthy glow and hue of life. He was not particu- 
larly bill, but extremely well made, and, like the men of tlie 
south, had .small hands and feet. But what astonished Franz, 
who liad treated Gaetano’s description sis a fable, was the 
splendor of the apartment in which he found himself. The 
entire chamber wiis lined with crimson brocade, worked with 
Howers of gold. In a recess was a kind of divan, surmounted 
wil,h a stand of Arabian swords in silver scabbards, and the 
liaudles resplendent with gems ; from the ceiling hung a lamp 
of Venetuin glass, of beautiful shape and color, while the feet 
rested on a Turkey carpet, in which they sunk to the instep ; 
tapestry hung before the door by which Franz had entered, 
and also in front of another door, leading into a second apart- 
ment which seemed to be biilliantly illuroinateil. The host 
gave Franz time to recover from his surprise, and, moreover, 
returned look for look, not even taking his eyes off him. 

“ Sir,” he said, after a pause, “ a thousand excuses for the pre- 
caution taken in your introduction hither ; but as, during the 
greater portion of the year, this island is deserted, if the secret 
of this abode were discovered, I should, doubtless, find on my 
retuni my temporary retirement in a state of great disorder, 
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which would be exceedingly annoying, not for the loBS it occa* 
sioned me, but because I should not have the certainty I now 
possess of separating myself from all the rest of mankind at 
pleasure. Let me now endeavor tp make you forget this tem- 
porary unpleasantness, and offer you. what no doubt you did 
not expect to find here — that is to say, a tolerable supper and 
pretty comfortable beds.” — “ Ma foi, my dear sir,” replied 
Franz, “ make no apologies. I have always observed that they 
bandage people’s eyes who ])enetrate enchanted palaces, for 
instance, those of Raoul in the * Huguenots,’ and really I have 
nothing to complain of, for what I see makes me think of the 
wonders of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ ” 

“Alas, I may say with Lucullus, if I could have anticipated 
the honor of your visit, I would have prepared for it. But 
such as is my hermitage, it is at your disposal ; such as is my 
supper, it is youi-s to share, if you will. Ali, is the supper 
read^?” At this moment the tapestry moved aside, and a 
Nubian, black as ebony, and dressed in a plain white tunic, 
made a sign to his master that all was prepared in the dining- 
room. “ Now,” said the unknown to Franz, “ I do not know if 
you aro of m^ opinion, but 1 think nothing is more annoying 
than to remain two or three hours together without knowing 
by name or appellation how to address one another. I’ray 
observe, that 1 too much rcs|)ect the laws of hospitality to .ask 
your name or title. I only request you to give me one by 
which 1 may have the pleasure of addressing you. As for 
myself, that 1 may put you at your ease, I tell you that 1 
am generally called ‘ Sinbad the Sailor.’ ” 

“ And I,” replied Franz, “ will tell you, as I only require 
his wonderful lamp to make me precisely like -Aladdin, that 
I see no reason why at this moment I should not be called 
Aladdin. That will keep us from going away from the East, 
whither I am tempted to think I have been conveyed by some 
good genius.” — “Well, then, Signor Aladdin,” replied the 
singular amphitryon, “ you heard our repast announced ; will 
you now take the trouble to enter the dining-room, your 
humble servant going first to show the way ? ” At these 
words, moving aside the tapestry, Sinbad preceded his guest. 
Franz now looked upon another scene of enchantment; the 
table was splendidly covered, and once convinced of this 
important point, he cast his eyes around him. The dining- 
room was scarcely less striking than the room he had just 
left; it was entirely of marble, with antique bas-reliefs of 
priceless value; and at the four comers of this apartment^ 
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n'hich was oblong, were four magnificent statues, having 
liaskets in their hands. These baskets contained four pyra- 
mids of most splendid fruit; there were Sicily pine-apples, 
pomegranates from Malaga, oranges from the Balearic Isles, 
peaches from Fiunce, and dates from Tunis. The supper 
(X>nsi8ted of a roast pheasant garnished witli Corsican black- 
birds ; a boar’s ham with jelly, a quai*ter of a kid witli tartar 
sauce, a glorious turbot, and a gigantic lobster. Between these 
large dishes were smaller ones containing various dainties. The 
dishes were of silver, and the plates of Japanese china. 

Franz rubbed his eyes in order to assure himself that this 
was not a dream. All alone was present to wait at table, and 
acquitted himself so admirably, that the guest complimented 
his host thereupon. ‘‘Yes,” replied he, while he did the 
honors of the supper with much ease and grace — “yes, he is 
a poor devil who is much devoted to me, and does all he can 
tu prove it. He remembers that I saved his life, and as 
he has a regard for his head, he feels some gratitude towards 
me for having kept it on his shouldera.” Ali ajproached his 
master, took his hand, and kissed it. 

“ Would it be impertinent. Signor Sinbad,” said Franz, “ to 
ask you the particulars of this kindness ? ” 

“ Oh, they are simple enough,” replied the host. “ It seems 
the fellow had been caught wandering nearer to the harem of 
the Bey of Tunis than etiquette permits to one of his color, 
and he was condemned by the bey to have his tongue cut out, 
and his hand and head cut off ; the tongue the first day, the 
hand the second, and the head the third. 1 always had a de- 
sire to have a mute in my service, so learning the day his 
U»ngue was cut out, 1 went to the bey, and proposed to give 
him for Ali a splendid douhle-barrelled giin which 1 knew he 
vvas very desirous of having. He hesitated a moment, he was 
so very desirous to complete the jjoor devU’s punishment. But 
wh»m 1 added to the gun an English cutlass with which I had 
shivered his highness’s yataghan to |)ieces, the bey yielded, 
and agreed to forgive the hand and head, but on condition that 
the poor fellow never again set foot in Tunis. This was a use- 
hiss clause in the bargain, for whenever the coward sees the 
first glimpse of the shores of Africa, he runs down below, and 
can only be induced to appear again when we are out of sight 
of that quai’ter of the globe.” 

Franz remained a moment- silent and pensive, hardly know- 
ing what to think of the half-kindness, half-cruelty, witn which 
his host related the brief namtive. “ And like the celebrated 
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sailor whose name you hare assumed,^’ he said, by way of 
changing the conversation, “ you pass your life in toarelling ? ” 

<‘Yes. 1 made a vow at a time when 1 little thought I 
should ever be able to accomplish it,” said the unknown with 
a singular smile ; and I made some others also, which I hope 
I may fulfil in due season.” Although 8inb^ pronounced 
these words with much calmness, his eyes gave forth gleams 
of extraordinary ferocity. 

“ You have suffered a great deal, sir?” said Franz inquir- 
ingly. 

Siubad started and looked fixedly at him, as he replied, 
“ Wliat m ikas you suppose so ? ” — “ Everything,” answered 
Frauz, — “your voice, your look, your pallid complexion, and 
even the life you lead.” 

“ I ? — I live the happiest life possible, the real life of a pasha. 
I am king of all creation. I am pleased with one place, and 
stay tiiei'e ; I get tired of it, and leave it ; I am free as a bird, 
ami iiave wings like one; my attendants obey my slightest 
wish. Sometimes I amuse my.self by delivering some bandit 
or criminal from the bonds of the law. Then I have my mode 
of dispensing justice, silent and sure, without respite or appeal, 
which condemns or ])ardons, and which no one sees. Ah, if 
you had tasted my life, you would not desire any other, aud 
would never return to the world unless you had some great 
project to accomplish thei'e.” — “ Kevenge, for instance ! ” ob- 
served Franz. 

The unknown fixed on the young man one of those looks 
which penetrate into the depth of the heart and thoughts. 
“ And why revenge ? ” he asked. 

“Because,” replied Franz, “you seem to me like a man who, 
persecuted by society, has a fearful account to settle with it.” 

“Ah,” responded Sinbad, laughing with his singular laugh 
wliich displayed his white and shaip teeth. “You have not 
guessed rightly. Such as you see me I am, a sort of philoso- 
pher, and one day perhaps 1 shall go to Paris to rival Monsieur 
Appert, and the little man in the blue cloak.” 

“ And will that be the first time you ever took that journey ? ” 

“ Yes ; it will. 1 must seem to you by no means curious, but 
1 assure you that it is not my fault I mve delayed it so long 
— it will happen one day or the other.” 

“ And do you propose to make this journey very shortly ? ” 

“ 1 do not know ; it depends on- circumstances which depend 
on certain arrangements.” 

“ 1 should like to be there at the time you come, and I will 
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endeavor to repay yon, as far as lies in my power, for your 
liberal hospitality displayed to me at Monte Cristo.” — “ I 
should avail myself of your offer with pleasui-e,” replied the 
host, “ but, unfortunately, if I go there, it will be, in all probar 
bility, incognito!* 

The supper appeared to have been supplied solely for Franz, 
for the unknown scarcely touched one or two dishes of the 
splendid banquet to which his guest did ample justice. Then 
Ali brought on the dessert, or rather took the baskets from the 
hands of the statues and placed tliem on the table. Between 
the two baskets he placed a small silver cup with a silver cover. 
The care with which Ali placed this enp on the table ronseil 
Franz’s curiosity. He raised the cover and saw a kind of 
greenish paste, something like preserved angelica, but which 
was perfectly unknown to him. He replaced the lid, as igiut- 
rant of what the cup contained as he was before he had looked 
at it, and then casting his eyes towards his host he saw him 
smile at his disappointment. “ Yon cannot guess,” said he, 
“ what there is in that small vase, can you ? ” 

“No, I really .cannot.” 

“ Well, then, that green preserve is nothing less than the 
ambrosia which Hebe served at the table of Jupiter.” — “But,” 
i‘e[)lied Franz, “ this ambrosia, no doubt, in passing through 
mortal hands has lost its lieavenly appellation and assumed a 
human name ; in vulgar phriise, whiit may you term this com- 
position, for which, to tell the truth, I do not feel any partic- 
ular desire ? ” 

“Wh, thus it is that our material origin is revealed,” cried 
Siid)ad ; “ we frequently pass so near to happiness without see- 
ing, without regarding it. or if we do see and regard it, yet 
w.tliout recognizing it. Art* you a man for the sub.stantials, 
ci’-Vl is gold your god? taste tliis, and the mines of Peru, 
(iuzerat, .and Golconda are tjpened to you. Are you a man of 
MU igination — a poet ? taste this, and the boundaries of possi- 
i)iUty disappear; tlie fields of infinite space open to you, you 
atlvauce free in heart, free in mind, into the boundless realms 
of unfettered revery. Are you ambitious, and do you seek 
after the greatnesses of the earth ? taste this, and in an hour 
you will be a king, not a king of a petty kingdom hidden in 
some corner of Europe like France, Spain, or England, but king 
of the world, king of the universe, king of creation ; without 
lowing at the feet of Satan, you will be king and master of all 
the kingdoms of the earth. Is it not tempting what I offer 
you, and is it Uot an easy thing, since it is only to do thus ? 
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look!” At these words he uncovered the small cup which 
contained the substance so lauded, took a teaspoonM of the 
magic sweetmeat, raised it to his lips, and swallowed it slowly, 
with his eyes half shut and his head bent backwards. Franz 
did not disturb him whilst he absorbed his favorite sweetmeat, 
but when he had iinished, he inquired, — “ What, then, is this 
precious stuff ? ” 

“ Did you ever hear,” he replied, “ of the Old Man of the 
Mo\intain, who attemj)ted to assassinate Pliilip Augustus — 
“ Of course I have.” — “ Well, you know he reigned over a rich 
valley which was overlumg by the mountain whence he derived 
his picturesque name. In this valley Avere magnificent gardens 
planted by Hassen-ben-Sabah, and in these gardens isolated 
})avilions. Into these pavilions he admitted the elect; and 
there, says Marco Polo, gave them to eat a certain herb, which 
transported them to Paradise, in the midst of ever-blooming 
shrubs, evcr-ripe fruit, and ever-lovely virgins. Wliat these 
happy persons took for reality was but a dream ; but it AViis a 
dream so soft, so voluptuous, so enthralling, that .they sohl 
themselves body and soul to him who gave it to them, and 
obedient to his orders as to those of a diuty, struck down the 
designated victim, died in torture without a murmur, believing 
that the death they underwent was but a quick transition to 
that life of delights of which the holy herb, now before you, 
had given them a slight foretaste.” 

“ Then,” cried li'ranz, “ it is hashish ! I know that — by 
name at least.” 

“ That is it precisely. Signor Aladdin ; it is hashish — the 
purest and most unadulterated hashish of Alexandria, — the 
hashish of Abou-Gor, the celebrated maker, the only man. 
the man to whom there .should be built a ])alace, inscribed with 
these words, ‘ A grateful world to tJte dealer in tmppiaess' ” 

“ Do you know,” said Franz, “ I have a very great incliiiii- 
tion to judge for myself of the truth or exaggeration of youj 
eulogies.” 

“Judge for yourself, Signor Aladdin — judge, but do not 
confine yourself to one trial. Like everything else, we must 
hkbituate the senses to a fresh impression, gentle or violent, 
sad or joyous. There is a struggle in nature aminst this 
divine substance, — in nature which is not made ror joy and 
clings to pain. FTature subdued must yield in the combat, the 
dream must succeed to reality, and then the dream reigns 
supreme, then the dbream' becomes life, and life becomes the 
dream. But what changes occur! It is only by comparing 
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the pains of actual being with the joys of the assumed exist- 
ence, that you would desire to live no longer, but to dream 
thus forever. When you return to this mimdane sphere from 
your visionary world, you would seem to leave a Neapolitan 
spring for a Lapland winter — to quit paradise for earth — 
heaven for hell ! Taste the hashish, guest of mine — taste thf 
hashish.” 

Franz’s only reply was to take a teaspoonful of the marvel' 
lous preparation, about as much in quantity as his host liad 
eaten, and lift it to his mouth. Diable!^’ he said, after liav. 
ing swallowed the divine preserve. “ 1 do not know’ if the 
result will be as agreeable as yon describe, but the thing does 
not appear to me as palatable as you say.” 

“ Because your palabt has not yet been attuned to the sub- 
limity of the substances it flavors. Tell me, the first time you 
tasted oysters, tea, porter, truffles, and sundry other dainties 
which you now adore, did you like them ? Could you (foiupi'e- 
hend how the Romans stuffed their pheasants with assafectida, 
and the Chinese eat swallows’ nests ? I3h ? tio I Well, it is 
the same with hashish ; only eat for a week, and nothing in the 
world will seem to you to equal the delicacy of its flavor, which 
now appears to you flat and distasteful. Lot us now go into 
the iidjoining chamber, which is your apartment, and Ali will 
bring us coffee and pipes.” They both arose, and w’hile he 
who called himself Hinbad — and whom we have oce.asionally 
named so, that we might, like his guest, have some title by 
which to distinguish him — gave some orders to the servant, 
I<>.anz entered still another apartment. It was simi)ly yet 
richly furnished. It was roiind, and a large divan completely 
encircled it. Divan, w’alls, ceiling, floor, were all covered with 
m.ignificent skins .os soft and downy as the riche.st carpets ; 
there were heavy-maned lion-skins from Atlas, striped tiger- 
skins from Bengal; panther-skins from the Ca])e, spotted beau- 
tifully, like those that appeared to Dante; bear-skins fmm 
Siberia, fox-skins from Norway, and so on ; and all these skins 
Wore strewn in profusion one on the other, so that it seemed 
like walking over the most mossy turf, or reclining on the most 
luxurious bed. Both laid themselves down on the divan ; 
chibouques with jasmine tub(‘8 and amlier mouthpieces were 
within reach, and all prepared so that there was no need to 
smoke the same pipe Wice. Kach of them took one, which 
Ali lightedrand then retired to pi-epare the coffee. Thei’e 
a moment’s silence, during which Sinbad gave himself up to 
thoughts that seemed to occtipy him inces.santly, even in the 
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midst of his conreraatioa; and Franz abandoned himself to 
that mate revery, into which we always sink when smoking 
excellent tobacco, which seems to remove with its fume all the 
troubles of the mind, and to give the smoker in exchange all 
the visions of the soul. Ali brought in the coffee. “ How do 
you take it?” inquired the unknown; “in the French or 
Turkish style, strong or weak, sugar or none, cool or boiling ? 
As you please ; it is ready in all ways.” — “I will take it in 
the Turkish style,” replied Franz. 

“ And you are right,” said his host ; “ it shows you have a 
tendency for an Oriental life. Ah, those Orientals ; they are 
the only men who know how to live. As for me,” he added, 
with one of those singular smiles which did not escape the 
young man, “ when 1 liave completed my affairs in Paris,, 1 
shall go and die in the East ; and should you wish to see me 
again, you must seek me at Cairo, Bagdad, or Is})ahan.” 

“ Mafoi,” said Franz, “ it would be the easiest thing in the 
world ; for I feel eagle’s wings springing out at my shoulders, 
and with these wings I could make a tour of the world in four 
and twenty hours.” 

“Ah, yes, tlw! hashish is beginning its work. Well, unfurl 
your wings, and fly 'into su[jerhuman regions ; fear notliing, 
there is a wate.h over you ; and if your wings, like those of 
Icarus, melt before the sun, we are here to ease your fall.” 
He then said something in Arabic to Ali, who made a sign of 
obedience and withdrew, but not to any distance. As to Franz, 
a strange tinnsfonnation hiul taken place in him. All the 
bodily fatigue of the day, all tlwj preoi-cupation of mind which 
the events of the evening ha«l bi*onght on, disappeared as they 
do at the first approach of sleep, when we arc still sufficiently 
conscious to be aware of the coming of slumber. Jlis body 
seemed to acquire an airy lightness, his perception brightened 
in a remarkiible inanne^r, his senses seemed to redoulde their 
power, the horizon continued to expand ; but it was not the 
gloomy horizon of vague alariiLS, and whic.h he had seen before 
he slept, but a blue, transparent, unbounded horizon, with all 
the blue of the ocean, all the spangles of the sun, all the per- 
fumes of the sniumer breeze ; then, in the midst of the songs of 
his sailors, — songs so clear and sonorous, that they would have 
made a divine harmony had their notes been taken down, — he 
saw the Island of Monte Cristo, no longer as a threatening rock 
in the midst of the waves, but as an oasis in the desert ; then, 
as his boat drew nearer, the songs became louder, for an en- 
chanting and mysterious harmony rose to heaven, as if some 
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Lorelej had decreed to attract a soul thither, or Amphiou, the 
enchanter, intended there to build a city. 

At len^h the boat touched the shore, but without effoi-t, 
without shock, as lips touch lips ; and he entered the grotto 
amidst continued strains of most delicious melody. He de- 
scended, or rather seemed to descend, several steps, inhaling 
the fi’esh and balmy air, like that which may, be su})[)0.sed to 
reign around the grotto of Circe, formed from sucli ])etfunies 
as set the mind a dreaming, and such iires as burn tlie very 
senses ; and he saw again all he had seen before his sleep, from 
Sinbad, his singular host, to Ali, the mute iittendant ; tlien all 
.seemed to fade away and become confused before his eyes, like 
the last shadows of the magic lantern before it is extinguished, 
and he was again in the chaml)er of statues, lighted only by 
one of those pale and antique lamps which watch in the dead 
of tlie night over the sleep of pleasure. They were the same 
statues, rich in form, in attrac,tio;i, and poes^-.'with ttyes of fas- 
(ti]iation, smiles of love, and bright and fiow'ing hair. They 
were Phryne, Cleopatra, -Messiilina, those tliree cedebrated 
courtesans. Then among them glided like a jnire ray, like a 
Christian angel in the midst of t)lymj)us, <»ne of tlu'se chaste 
figures, those calm shadows, those soft visions, which seemed 
to veil its virgin brow befoi-e the-se marbh* wantons. Then 
the three statues advanced towards him with looks of love, and 
apiu'oached the couch on which he was reposing, their feet 
hidden in their long white tunics, their throats liare, hair flow- 
ing like waves, and assuming attitudes which the gods could 
not resist, but which siiints withstood, and looks inflexible and 
ardent like those with wliich the serpent charms tlie bird ; and 
tlien he g.ave way before l<K)ks that held him in a torturing 
grasp aiul delighted his senses as with a voluptuous kiss. It 
seenu'd to Franz that he closed his eyes, and in a last look 
about him saw the vision of modesty completely veiled ; and 
then followed a dream of passion like that promised by the 
Prophet to the elect. Lips of stone turned to flame, breasts of 
ice liecame like heated lava, so that to Franz, yielding for the 
first time to the sway of the drug, love was a sorrow and vo- 
luptuousness a torture, as burning mouths were pressed to his 
thiisty lips, and he was held in cool serpent-like embraces. 
The more he strove against this unhallowed passion the more 
his senses yielded to its thrall, and at length, weary of a strug- 
gle that taxed his very soul, he gave way and sank back breath- 
less and' exhausted beneath the kisses of these marble goddesses, 
and the enchantment of his marvellous dream. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

THE WAKIHa. 

When Franz returned to himself, he seemed still to be in a 
dream. He thought himself in a sepulclire, into which a rar 
i)f sunlight in pity scai-oely penetrated. He stretched forth 
Ills hand, and touched stone; he rose to his seat, and found 
himself lying on Ms bouraous in a bed of dry heather, very 
soft and odoriferous. The vision had fled ; and as if the stat- 
ues had been but jhadows from the tomb, they had vanished 
at his waking. He advanced several paces towards the point 
whence the light came, and to all the excitement of his dream 
succeeded the calmness of reality. He found that he was in a 
grotto, went towards the opening, and through a kind of fan- 
light saw a blue sea and an azure sky. The air and water were 
shining in the beams of the morning sun ; on the shore the 
sailors were sitting, chatting and laughing ; and at ten yards 
fram them the boat was at anchor, undulating gracefully on 
the waier. There for some time he enjoyed the fresh breeze 
which played on his brow, and listened to the dash of the 
waves on the beach, that left against the rocks a lace of foam 
as white as silver. He was for some time without reflection 
or thought for the divine charm which is in the things of 
nature, specially after a fantastic dream ; then ^adually this 
view of the outer world, so calm, so pure, so grand, reminded 
him of the illusiveness of Ms vision, and once more awakened 
memory. He recalled his arrival on the island, his presenta- 
tion to a smuggler cliief, a subterranean palace full of splendor, 
an excellent sup)H>r, and a spoonful of hashish. It seemed, 
however, even in the very face of open day, that at least a 
year had elapsed since all these things had passed, so deep 
was the impression made in his mind by the dream, and so 
strong a hold had it taken of his imagination. Thus every 
now and then he oaw in fancy amid the sailors, seated on a 
rock, or undulating in the vessel, one of the shadows which had 
shared Ms dream with looks and kisses. Otherwise, Ms head 
was perfectly clear, and his body refreshed ; he was free from 
the slightest headache ; on the contrary, he felt a certain de- 
gree of lightness, a faculty for absorbing the pure air, and 
enjoying the bright sunshine more vividly than ever. 

He went gayly up to the sailors, who rose as soon as they 
perceived him"; and the patron, accosting him, said, **The 
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Signor Sinbad has left his compliments for your excellency, 
and desires us to express the regret he feels at not being able 
to take his leave in person ; but he trusts you will excuse him, 
as very important business calls him to Malaga.” 

“ So, then, Gaetano,” said Franz, “this is, then, all reality; 
there exists a nian who has received me in this island, enter- 
tained me right royally, and has departed while [ was asleep ? ” 

“ He exists as certainly as that you may see his snuill yacht 
with all her sails spread ; and if you will use your glass, you 
will, in all probability, recognize your host in the midst of his 
crew.” So saying, Gaetano pointed in a direction in which a 
small vessel was making sail towards the southern 2>(>int of 
Corsica. Franz adjusted his tele8co2)e, and directed it towards 
the yacht. Gaetano was not mistaken. At the stem the mys- 
terious stranger was standing up looking towards the shorn, 
and holding a spy-glass in his hand. He wtis attired as he had 
been on the previous evening, and waved his pooketrhandker- 
chief to his guest in token of adieu. Franz returned the salute 
by shaking his handkerchief as an cxchiinge of signals. After 
a second, a slight cloud of smoke was seen at the stern of the 
vessel, which rose gracefully as it expanded in the air, and then 
Franz heard a slight report. “ There, do you hear ? ’’ observed 
Gaetano ; “ ho is bidding you adieu.” The young man took 
his carbine and fired it in the air, but without any idea that 
the noise could be heard at the distance which separated the 
yacht from the shore. 

“ What are your excellency’s orders ? ” inquired Gaetano. 

“ In the first place, light me a torch.” — “ Ah, yes, I under- 
stand,” replied the patron, “to find the entrance to the en- 
chanted apai'tment. With much pleasure, your excellency, if 
it would amuse you; and I will get you the torch you ask for. 
But I too have had the idea you have, and two or three times 
the same .fancy has come over me ; but I have always given it 
up. Giovanni, light a torch,” he added, “ and give it to his 
excellency.” 

Giovanni obeyed. Franz took the lamp, and entered the 
subterranean grotto, followed by Gaetano. He recognized the 
place where he had awaked by the bed of heather that was 
there ; but it was in vain that he carried his torch aU round 
the exterior surface of the grotto. He saw nothing, unless 
that, by traces of smoke, others had before him attempted the 
same things and, like him, in vain. Yet he did not leave a 
foot of this granite wall, as impenetrable as futurity, without 
strict’ scrutiny ; he did not see a fissure without introducing 
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the blade of his hunting - sword into it, or a projecting point 
on which he did not lean and press in the hopes it would give 
way. All was vain; and he lost two hours in his attempts, 
which were at last utterly useless. At the end of this time he 
gave up his search, and Gaetano smiled. 

When Franz appeared again on tlie shore, the yacht only 
seemed like a small white speck on the horizon. He looked 
again through his glass, but even then he could not distinguish 
anything. Gaetano reminded him that he had come for the 
purjmse of shooting goats, which he hail utterly forgotten. He 
took his fowling-piece, and began to hunt over the island with 
tlie air of a man vho is fuliilling a duty, rather tlxan enjoying 
a ])leasure ; and at the end of a quarter of an hour he had 
killed a goat and two kids. These animals, though wild and 
agile as cliamois, were too much like domestic goats, and Franz 
could not consider them as game. Moreover, other ideas, much 
more enthralling, occupied his mind. Since the evening before, 
ho lutd really been the hero of one of the tales of the “ Thou- 
sand and One Nights,” and he was irresistibly attracted towards 
the grotto. Then, in spite of the failure of his first search, he 
began a second, after having told Gaetano to roast one of the 
two kids. The second visit was a long one, and when he re- 
turned the kid was roasted and the repast ready. Franz was 
sitting on the spot where he was on the previous evening when 
his mysterious host had invited him to supper; and he saw 
the little yacht, now like a sea-gull on the wave, continuing, 
her flight towards Corsica. “ Why,” he remarked to Gaetano, 
you told me that Signor Sinbad was going to Malaga, while 
it seems he is in the direction of I’orto-Vecchio.” 

“ Don’t you remember,” said the patron, “ I told you that 
among the crew there were two Corsican brigands ? ” 

True ; and he is going to land them,” added Franz. 

“ Precisely so,” replied Gaetano. “ Ah, he is one who fears 
neither God nor Satan, they say, and would at any time run 
fifty leagues out of his cour.se *to do a poor devil a service.” 

“ Hut such services as these might involve him with the 
authorities of the country in which he practises this kind of 
pliilauthropy,” said Franz. 

And what cares he for that,” replied Gaetano with a laugh, 
“ or any authorities ? He smiles at them. Let them try to 
pursue him ! Why, in the first place, his yacht is not a ship, 
but a bird, and he would beat any frigate tliree knots in every 
nine; and if he were to throw himself on the coast, why, is he 
not certain of finding friends everywhere ? ” 
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It was perfectly clear that the Siguor Sinbad, Franz’s host, 
had the honor of being on excellent terms with the smugglers 
and bandits along the whole coast of the Mediterranean, and 
so enjoyed exceptional privileges. As to Franz, he had no 
longer any inducement to remain at Monte Cristo. He had 
lost all hoi)e of detecting the secret of the grotto ; he conse- 
quently despatched his breakfast, and, his boat being ready, 
he hastened on board, and they were soon under way. At the 
moment tin; boat began her course they lost sight of the yacht, 
as it disappeared in tlie gulf of Porto-Vecchio. With it was 
effaced the last tnice of the preceding night; and then supper, 
Sinbad, hashish, statues, — all became a dream for Franz, 
'.rhe boat sailed on all day and all night, and next morning, 
when tlie sun rose, they had lost sight of Monte Cristo. 
When Franz had once again set foot on shore, he forgot, for 
the moment at least, the events which had just passed, while 
lie finished his affairs of pleasure at Florence, and then tliought 
of nothing but how he should rejoin his companion, who was 
awaiting him at Rome. 

He set out, and on the Saturday evening reached the Eternal 
City by the mail-cioacli. An aixirtment, as we have said, had 
been retained beforehand, and thus he had but to go to Signor 
Pastriui’s liotel. Put this was not so easy a matter, for the 
streets were thronged with people, and Roine was already a prey 
to that low and feverish murmur which precedes all great events; 
and at Rome th(*i\‘ are four great events in every year, — the 
Carnival, Holy Corpus Cliristi, and the Feast of St. Peter. 

All the rest ot* tin* year the city is in that state of dull apatlfy, 
hetween lile ami death, which renders it similar to a kind of 
station betweini this world and the next — a sublime spot, a 
restiiig-phufc full of fioetry and character, and at which Franz 
had already Iniltcd live or six times, and at each time found 
it more iriarvellous and striking. At last he iiiiide his way 
tlirough the mob, which was continually increasing and getting 
more and more turbulent, and reached the hotel. On his first 
inquiry he was told, with the impertinence peculiar to hired 
liackney-coachuien and iiinkeej)ers with their houses full, 
that there was no r<K)ni for him at the H6tel de Londres. 
Then he sent his card to Signor Pastrini, and asked for Albert 
de Morcerf. This plan succeeded ; and Signor Pastrini him- 
self ran to him, excusing himself for having made his excel- 
lency wait,j3colding the waiters, taking the candlestick from 
the porter, who was ready to pounce on the traveller, and was 
about to lead him to Albert, when Morcerf himself appeared. 

Vol. 1 — 19 
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The apartment consisted of two small rooms and a parlor. 
The two rooms looked onto the street — a fact which Signor 
Pastrini commented upon as an inappreciable advantege. 
The rest of the floor was hired by a very rich gentleman, who 
was supposed to be a Sicilian or Maltese ; but the host was 
unable to decide to which of the two nations the traveller 
belonged. “ Very good, Signor Pastrini,” said Franz ; but 
we must have some sirpper instantly, and a carriage for to- 
morrow and the following days.” — “ As to supper,” replied 
the landloni, “ you shall be served immediately ; but as for the 
carriage ” — 

“ What as to th.j carriage ? ” exclaimed Albert. “ Come, 
come. Signor Pastrini, no joking ; we must have a carriage.” 

“ Sir,” replied the host, “ we will do all in our power to 
pTOCure you one — this is all I can say.” 

“ And when shall w'o know ? ” inquirod Franz. 

“ To-morrow morning,” answered the innkeeper. 

“ Oh, the deuce ! then we shall pay the more, that’s all, 1 
see plainly enough. At Drake’s or Aai-on’s one i)ays twenty- 
five lire for commoii days, and thirty or tliirty-five lire a day 
more for Sundays and feast days ; add five lire a day more for 
extras, tiiat will make forty, and there’s an end of it.” 

“ I am afraid if we offer them double tliat we shall not pro- 
cure a carriage.” 

• “ Then they must put horses to mine. It is a little worse 
for the journey, but that’s no matter.” — “ There are no horses.” 
Albert looked at Franz like a man who hears a reply he does 
not understand. 

“ Do you understand that, my dear Franz — no horses ? ” he 
said ; “ but can’t we liave jwst-horses ” 

*'They liave been all hired tliis fortnight, and there are 
none left but those absolutely requisite for posting.” 

“ What are wo to say to this ? ” asked Ifranz. 

“ I say, that when a thing completely surpasses my compre- 
hension, I am {iccustomed noP to dwell on that thing, but to 
pass to another. Is supper rea«ly, Signor Pastrini ? ” — " Yes, 
your excellency.” — “ Well, then, let us sup.” 

“ But the carriage and horses ? ” said Franz. 

“Be easy, my dear boy; they will come in due season ; it is 
only a question of how much shall be charged for them.” Mor- 
cerf then, with that delighted philosophy which believes that 
nothing is impossible to a full purse or well-lined pocketbook, 
supped, went to bed, slept soundly, and dreamed he was 'racing 
all over Pome at Carnival time in a coach with six horses. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ROMAy BAKDITS. 

Thb next morning Franz woke first, and instantly rang the 
hell. The sound had not yet died away when Signor Pastrini 
himself entered. 

“ Well, excellency,” said the landlord triumphantly, and 
without waiting for Franz to question him, “ I feared yester* 
(!iiy, when I would not 2)romise you anything, that you were 
too late. — there is not a single carriage to be had — that is, 
for the last three days of the, carnival.” 

“ Yes,” returned Franz, “ for the very three days it is most 
needed.” 

“ What is the matter ? ” said Albert, entering ; “ no carriage 
to be had ? ” 

“Just so,” returned Franz, “you have guessed it.” 

“ Well, your Eternal City is a nice soii of place.” 

“That is to say, excellency,” reidied Pastrini, who was 
desirous of keeping qj) the dignity of the cajntal of the Cluis- 
tian w'orld in the eyes of his guest, “ that there are no carriages 
to l)e had from Sunday to Tuesday evening, but from now till 
Sunday you can have fifty if you please.” 

“ Ah, that is something,” said Albert ; “ to-day is Thursday, 
and who knows what may arrive between this and Sunday ? ” - 

“Ten or twelve thousand travellers will arrive,” rcidied 
Franz, “ which will make it .still more difficult.” 

“My friend,” said Morcerf, “let ns enjoy the present with- 
out gloomy forebodings for the future.” — “ At least we can 
I'.ave a window ? ” 

“ Whore ? ” — “In the Corso.” 

“ Ah, jv w’indow ! ” exclaimed Signor Pastrini, — “ utterly 
inq)ossible ; there was only one left on the fifth floor of the 
Doria Pa,hu!e, and that has been let to a Russian prince for 
twenty sequins a day.” 

The two young men looked at each other with an air of 
!itupefaction. 

“ Well,” said Franz to Albert, “ do you know what is the 
best thing we can do? It is to pass the Carnival at Venice; 
there we are sure of obtaining gondolas if we cannot have 
'«irriages.” * 

“An, the devil, no,” cried Albert; “ I came to Rome to see 
the Carnival, and I will, though I see it on stilts.” 
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Bravo ! an excellent idea. We will disguise ourselves as 
monster pulchinellos or shepherds of the Landes^ and we shall 
have complete success.” 

Do your excellencies still wish for a carriage from now to 
Sunday iriorniiig ? ” — “ Parblmi ! ” said Albert, “ do you 
think we are going to run about on foot in the streets of 
Rome, like lawyer’s clerks ? ” 

I liasten to comply with your excellencies’ wishes; only, 1 
tell you beforehand, the carriage will cost you six piastres a 
day.” 

“ And, as I am not a millionaire, like the gentleman in the 
next apartments,” said Franz, ‘‘I warn you, that as 1 have 
been four times before at Rome, I know the pric*.es of all the 
carriages ; we will give you twelve piastres for to-day, to- 
morrow, and the day after, and then you will make a good 
profit.” 

But, excellency ” — said Pastrini, still striving to gain his 
}>oint. 

‘‘ Now go,” returned Franz, or I shall go myself and bar- 
gain Avith your affettatore} who is mine also; he is an old 
friend ol mine, who has plundered me pretty well already, 
and, in the hope of making more out of mo, he will take a less 
prices than the one I offer you ; you will lose the preference, 
and that will be your fault.” 

Do not give yourselves the trouble, excellency,” returned 
Signor Pastrini, with the smile peculiar to the Italian specu- 
lator when he confesses defeat ; I will do all I can, and J 
hope you will be satisfied.” 

“ And now we understand each other.” 

" When do you wish the carriage to be here ? ” — In an 
hour.” 

In an hour it will be at the door.” 

An hour after the vehicle was at the door ; it was a hack 
coiiveyauco which was elevated to the rank of a private car- 
riage. in honor of the occasion, but, in spite of its humble ex- 
terior, the young men would have thought themselves happy 
to have secured it for the last three days of the Carnival. 

Excellency,” cried the cicerone^ seeing Franz approach the 
window, “ shall 1 bring the carriage nearer to the p^ace ? ” 

Accustomed as Franz was to the Italian phraseology, his 
first impulse was to look roilnd him, but these words were ad- 
dressed to him. Franz was the excellency,” the vehicle was 
the carriage,” and the Hdtel de Londres was the " palace.” 

1 So in original. AgHiaior^t one who lets for hire, is meant. — Ed, 
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The genius ^or laudation characteristic of the race was in that 
phrase. 

Franz and Albert descended; the carriage approached the 
palace ; their excellencies stretched their legs along the seats ; 
the eieerone sprang into the seat behind. “Where do your 
excellencies wish to go ? ” asked he. — “ To Saint Peter’s first, 
and then to the Colosseum,” returned Albert. But Albert did 
not know that it takes a day to see Saint PetePs, and a month 
to study it. The day was passed at Saint Peter’s alone. Sud- 
denly the daylight began to fade away ; Franz took out his 
watch — it was half-past four. They returned to the hotel ; at 
the door Franz ordered the coachman to be ready at eight. 
He wished to show Albert the Colosseum by moonlight, as he 
had shown him Saint Peter’s by daylight. When we show a 
friend a city one has already visited, we feel the same pride as 
when we point out a woman whose lover we have been. He 
was to leave the city by the Porta del Popolo, skirt the outer 
wall, and re-enter by the Porta San Giovanni ; thus they would 
l)ehold tile Colosseum witliout finding their impressions dulled 
by first looking on the Capitol, the Forum, the Arch of Sep- 
timus Severus, the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, and the 
Via Sacra. T’hey sat down to dinner. Signor Pastrini had 
})romised them a banquet; he gave them a tolerable I'epast. 
At the end of the dinner he entered in person. Franz thought 
that he came to hear his dinner praised, and began accordingljr, 
but at the first words he was interrupted. “ Excellency,” said 
Pastrini, “ 1 am delighted to have your approbation, but it was 
not for that I came.” — “ Did you come to tell us you have 
procured a carriage ? ” asked Albert, lighting his cigar. 

“No; and your excellencies will do well not to think of that 
any longer ; at Rome things can or cannot be done ; when you 
■ir*! told anything cannot be. done, there is an end of it.” — “ It 
is much more convenient at Paris, — when anything camiot be 
done, you pay double, and it is done directly.” 

“ That is what all the French say,” returned Signor Pastrini, 
somewhat piqued ; “ for that reason, I do not imderstand why 
they travel.” 

“ But,” said Albert, emitting a volume of smoke and balan- 
cing his chair on its hind legs, “ only madmen, or blockheads 
like u6, ever do travel. Men in their senses do not quit their 
hotel in the Rue du Helder, their walk on the Boulevard de 
Gand, and t]ie Caf6 de Paris.” It is of course understood that 
A.lbert resided in the aforesaid street, appeared every day on 
the fwhionable walk, and dined frequently ait the only restau* 
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rant where you can really dine, that is, if you are on good terms 
with its fi’equenters. Signor Pastrini remained silent a short 
time; it was evident that he was musing over this answer, 
which did not seem very clear. “ But,” said Franz, in his turn 
interrupting his host’s meditations, “ you had some motive fo/ 
coming here, may 1 beg to know what it was ? ” 

“ All, yes ; you have ordered your carriage at eight o’clock 
precisely ? ” 

“I have.” — “You intend visiting II ColosscoJ* — “You 
mean the Colosseum ? ” — “ It is the same thing. You have 
told your coachman to leave the city by the Porta del Popolo, 
to drive round tb-? walls, and re-enter by the Porta San Gio- 
vanni ? ” — “These ai*e my words exactly.” 

“ Well, this route is impossible.” — “ Impossible ! ” 

“ Yery dangerous, to say the least.” — “ Dangerous ! — and 
why ? ” 

“ (.)n account of the famous Luigi Vampa.” 

“ Pray, wlio may this famous Luigi Vampa be ? ” inquired 
Albert; “he may be very famous at Rome, but I can assure 
you he is quite unknown at Paris.” — “What! do you not 
know him ? ” 

“ I have not that honor.” 

“ You have never heard his name ? ” — “ Never.” 

“ Well, then, he is a bandit, compared to whom the Dece> 
saris and the Gasparones Avere mere children.” 

“ Now then, Altert,” cried Franz, “ hero is a bandit for you 
at last.” 

“ I forewarn you. Signor Pastrini, that I shall not believe 
one word of what you are going to tell us ; having tqld you 
this, begin.” 1 

“ Once upon a time ” — 

“ Well, go on.” Signor Pastrini turned toward Franz, who 
seemed to him the more reasonable of the two; we must do 
him justice, — he had had a great many Frenchmen in his 
house, but had never lieen able to comprehend them. “Ex- 
cellency,” said he gravely, addressing Franz, “if you look 
upon me as a liar, it is useless for me to say anything ; it was 
for your interest I ” — » 

“Albert does not say you are a liar. Signor Pastrini,” said 
Franz, “ but that he will not believe what you are going to tell 
ns, — but 1 will believe all you say ; so proceed.” 

“ But if your excellency doubt my veracity ” — 

“ Signor Pastrini,” returned Franz, “ you are more susoepfei* 
ble tl^ Cassandra, who was a .prophetess, and yet no one 
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believed her ; whUe you, at least, are sure of the credence of 
half your audience. Oome, sit down, and tell us all about this 
Signor Vampa.” — “I had told your excellency he is the most 
famous bandit we have had since the days of Mastrilla.” 

“Well, what has this bandit to do with the order 1 have 
given the coachman to leave the city by the Porta del Popolo, 
and to re-enter by the Porta San Giovanni ? ” — “ This,” re- 
plied Signor Pastrini, “ that you will go out by one, but 1 very 
much doubt your returning by the other.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Franz. 

“ Because, after nightfall, you are not safe fifty yards from 
the gates.” 

“ On your honor is that true ? ” cried Albert. 

“ Count,” returned Signor Pastrini, hurt at Albert’s repeated 
doubts of the truth of his assertions, “ I do not say this to you, 
but to your companion, who knows Rome, and knows, too, that 
these things are not to be laughed at.” — *• My dear fellow,” 
said Albert, turning to Franz, “ here is an admirable adven- 
ture ; we will fill our carriage with pistols, blunderbusses, and 
double-barrelled guns. Luigi Vampa conies to take us, and M'e 
take him we bring him back to Rome, and present him to 
his holiness the Pope, who asks how he can repay so great 
a service; then we merely ask for a carriage and a pair of 
Jiorses, and we see the Carnival in the carriage, and doubtless 
the Roman people will crown us at the Capitol, and proclaim 
us, like Cnrtius and the veiled Horatius, the preservers of 
their country.” Whilst Albert projiosed this scheme. Signor 
Pastrini’s face assumed an, expression impossible to describe. 

“ And pray,” asked Fr-auz, “ where are these pistols, blun- 
limbusses, and other deadly weapons with which you intend 
filiing the carriage ? ” 

“ Not out of my armory, for at Terracina I was plundered 
even of my hunting-knife.” 

“ I shared the same fate at Aquapendente.” 

“Do you know. Signor Pastrini,” said Albert, lighting a 
second cigar at the first, “ that this practice is very convenient 
for bandits, and that it seems to be due to an arrangement of 
their own.” Doubtless Signor Pastrini found this pleasantry 
compromising, for he only answered half the question, and 
then he spoke to Franz, as the only one likely to listen with 
attention. ,“Your excellency knows that it is not customary 
to defend yourself when attacked by bandits.” 

“Whatl” cried Albert, whose courage revolted at the idea 
of being plundered tamely, “not n^e any resistance I” — 
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!N'o, for it would be useless. What could yo.u do against a 
' dozen bandits who spring out of some pit, ruin, or aqueduct, 
and level their pieces at you ? ” 

“ Eh, parblm! — they should kill me.” 

The innkeeper turned to Franz with an air that seemed to 
say, “ Your friend is decidedly mad.” 

“My dear Albert,” returned Franz, “your answer is sublime, 
and worthy the ‘ Let him die' of Corneille, oidy, when Horace 
made that answer, the safety of Rome was concerned ; but, as 
for us, it is only to gratify a whim, and'it would be ridiculous 
to risk our lives for so foolish a motive.” Albert poured him- 
self out a glass of laeryma Christi, which he sipped at inter- 
vals, muttering some unintelligible words. 

“ Well, Signor Pastrini,” said Franz, “ now that my compan- 
ion. is quieted, and you have seen how. peaceful my intentions 
are, tell me who is this Luigi Yam])a. Is he a she])herd or a 
nobleman ? — young or old? — tall or short ? Describe him, 
in order that, if we meet him by chance, like Bugaboo John or 
Lara, we may recognize him.” — “ You could not apply to any 
one better ame to inform you on all these ix>int.s, for I knew 
him when he was a child, and one day that I fell into his 
hands, going from Ferentino to Alatri, he, fortunately for me, 
recollected mo, and set me free, not only without ransom, but 
made me a present of a very splendid watch, and related his 
history to me.” 

“ Let us see the watch,” said Albert. 

Signor Pastrini drew from his fob a raagniliceut Br4guet, 
bearing the name of its maker, of Parisian manufacture, and 
a count’s coronet. < 

“ Here it is,” said he. — “ Peete” returned Albert, “ I com- 
pliment you on it; I have its fellow’^ — he took his watch 
from his waistcoat pocket — “and it cost mo 3,000 francs.” 

“Let us hear the history,” said Franz, motioning Signor 
Pastrini to seat himself. — “ Your excellencies permit it ? ” 
asked the host. 

Pardieu!” cried Albert, “you are not a preacher, to re- 
main standing ! ” 

The host sat down, afte‘r having mtide each of th(‘m a respect- 
ful bow, which meant that he was ready to tell them all they 
wished to know concerning Luigi Vampa. “ You tell me,” 
said Franz, at the moment Signor Pastrini was about to open 
his mouth, “that you knew Luigi Vampa when he was a child 
— he is still .a young man, then ? ” — “A young man?-. he is 
only two and twenty ; — he wiD. gain himself a reputation.” 
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"What do you think of that, Albert ? — at two and twenty 
to be tlius famous?” — "Yes, and at his age, Alexander, 
Offisar, and Napoleon, who have all made some noise in the 
world, were quite behind him.” 

"So,” continued Franz, "the hero of this history is only 
two and twenty ? ” 

" Scarcely so miiehr” 

"Is he tall or short?” — "Of the middle height — about 
the same stature as his excellency,” returned the host, point- 
ing to Albert. 

" Thanks for the comparison,” said Albert, with a bow. 

" Go on, Signor Pastrini,” continued Franz, smiling at his 
friend’s susceptibility. "To what class of society does he 
belong ? ” 

“ He was a shepherd-boy attached to the farm of the Count 
of San- Felice, situated between Palestrina and the lake of 
Gabri; he was born at Pampinara, and entered the count’s 
service when he was live years old; his father was also a 
shepherd, who owned a small flock, and lived by the wool and 
the milk, which he sold at Home. When quite a child, the 
little Vam}>a disphiyed a most extraordinary precocity. One 
day, when he was seven years old, he came to the curate of 
Palestrina, and asked to be tought to read ; it w'as somewhat 
difficult, for he could not quit his flock ; but the good curate 
went every day to say mass at a little hamlet too poor to pay 
a priest and which, having no other name, w'as called liorgo ; 
lie told Luigi that he might meet him on Ids return, and that 
then he would give him a lesson, warning him that it would 
he short, and that he must profit as much as jiossible by it. 
The child accejited joyfully. Every day Luigi led his flock to 
g'-aze on the road that leads from Palestrina to Horgo ; every 
day, at nine o’clock in the morning, the priest and the boy sat 
down on. a bank by the wayside, and the little shepherd took 
his lesson out of the priest’s breviary. At the end of three 
months he had learned to read. This was not enough — he 
must now learn to write. The priest had a w^riting teacher at 
Home make three alphabets — one large, one middling, and 
one small; and pointed out to him that oy the help of a sharp 
instniment he could trace the letters on a slate, and thus learn 
to write. The same evening, when the flock was safe at the 
farm, the little Luigi hastened to the smith at Palestrina, took 
a large nsMl, heated aind sharpened it, and formed a sort of 
stylus. The next morning he gathered an armful of pieces of 
slate and began. At' the end of three months he had leained 
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to write. The curate, astonished at his quickness and intel- 
ligence, made him a present of pens, paper, and a penknife. 
This demanded new effoi-t, but nothing compared to the first ; 
at the end of a week he wrote as well with the pen as with the 
stylus. The curate related the incident to the Count of 8au- 
Felice, who sent for the little shepherd, made him read and 
write lictbro Iiim, ordered his attendant to let him eat with the 
domestics, and to give him two piastres a month. With this, 
Luigi purchased books and pencils. He applied his imitative 
powers to everything, and, like Giotto, when young, he drew 
on his slate sheep, houses, and trees. Then, with his knife, 
he began to carve all sorts of objects in wood; it was thus that 
I’inelli, the famous sculjjtor, had commenced. 

“ A girl of six or seven — that is, a little younger than 
Vampa — tended sheep on a farm near Palestrina; she was an 
orphan, born at Vidmontone, and was named I’eresa. The 
two children met, sat down near each other, let their flocks 
mingle together, played, laughed, and conversed together ; in 
the evening they separated the Count of San-Felice’s flock 
from those of IhiTOii Cervetri, and the children returned to 
their respective farms, j^romising to meet the next morning. 
The next day they kept their word, and' thus they grew up 
together. Vampa was twelve, and Teresa eleven. And yet 
their natural disposition revealed itself. Beside his taste for 
the tine arts, which Luigi hiid carried as far as he could in 
his solitude, he was given to alternating tits »)f sadness and 
enthusiasm, was often angry and capricious, and always sar- 
(iastic. Jfone of tin; lads of Fampinara, Palestrina, or Val- 
inoiitone had lx*eii able to gain any influence over him, or even ' 
to be(!ome his companion. His disposition (always inclined to 
exact concessions I'ather than t<j make them) kept him aloof 
from all friendships. I'eresa alom* ruled by a look, a word, a 
gesture, this impetuous eharacttjr, which yield«'d beneath the 
hand of a woman, and whieli beneath the liand of a man might 
have Inoken, but could never Inive bc^eu bended. Teresa was 
lively and gay, but co<.piettish t«» excess. The two piastres that 
Luigi received every month from the Ctmnt of San-Felice’s 
stewiU'd, and the price of all tlie little carvings in wood he sold 
at Rome, were expended in ear-rings, necklaces, and gold hair- 
pins. So that, thanks to her friend’s generosity, Teresa was 
the most beautiful and the best-attired peasant near Rome. 
The two children grew up together, passing all their time with 
each other, and giving themselves up to the wild ideas of their 
diffe rent characters. Thus, in all. their dreams, their wishes, 
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utd their oonversations, Yampa saw himself the captain of a 
vessel, general of an army, or governor of a province. Teresa 
saw herself rich, superbly attired, and attended by a train of 
liveried domestics. Then, when they had thus passed the day 
in building castles in the air, they separated their flocks, and 
descended from the elevation of their dreams to the reality of 
their humble position. 

“ One day the young shepherd told the count’s steward that 
he had seen a wolf cdme out of the Sabine mountains, and 
prowl around his flock. The stew'ard gave him a gun ; this 
was what Yampa longed for. Tliis gun had an excellent 
bari'el, made at Bi'eschia, and carrying a ball with the pre- 
cision of an Eng]i.sh rifle; but one day the count broke the 
stock, and had then cast the gun aside. This, however, was 
nothing to a sculptor like Yampa; lie examined the broken 
stock, calculated what change it would ivquire to ad<apt the 
gun to his shoulder, and made a fn*sh stock, so beautifully 
(Mirved that it would liave fetched fifteen or twenty jiiastres, 
had he chosen to sell it. But nothing coidd be farther from 
his thoughts. For a long time a gun had been the young man’s 
greatest ambition. In every country where independence has 
taken the jdace of liberty, the first desire of a manly heart is 
to (Kissess a wea})on, which at once renders him capable of 
defence or atUuik, and, by rendering its owner terrible, oi’teu 
makes him feared. From this moment Vampa devoted all his 
leisure time to ])erfecting himself in the use of his precious 
weaiKin ; he jiurehased jiowder and ball, and everything served 
him for a mark — the trunk of some old and moss-grown olive- 
tree, that gi-ew on the Sabine motintains; the fox, as he quitted 
his earth on some marauding excursion ; the eagle that soared 
above their heads ; and thus he soon became so expert, that 
I’eresa overeame the terror she at first felt at the report, and 
amused herself by watching him direct the ball wherever he 
pleased, with as much accuracy as if he plswed it by hand. 

“ One evening a wolf emerged from a ])ine-wood near which 
they were usually stationed, but the wolf hswl scarcely advanced 
ion yards ere he was dead. I’rond of this exploit, Yampa 
took the dead animal on his shoulders, and carried him to the 
farm. These exploits had gained Luigi considerable reputa- 
tion. The man of superior abilities always finds admirers, go 
where he will. He was spoken of as the most adroit, the 
strongest, and the most courageous eontadino for ten leagues 
aroimd; and although Teresa was universally allowed to be 
the most beautiful girl of the Sabines, no one had ever spoken 
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■ to her of love, because it was known that she was beloved b} 
Vampa. And yet the two young people had never deolar^ 
their afEectiou ; they had grown together like two trees whose 
roots are mingled, whose branches intertwine, and whose inten 
’ mingled perfume rises to the heavens. Only their wish to see 
each other had become a necessity, and they would have pre- 
fen-ed death to a day’s sepai-ation. Teresa was sixteen, and 
Vampa seventeen. About this time, a band of brigands that 
had established itself in the Lepini mountains began to be 
much spoken of. The brigands have never been really extir* 
pated from the neighborhood of Home. Sometimes a chief is 
wanted, but when chief presents himself he rarely has to 
wait long for a band of followers. 

“ The celebrated C’ucumetto, pursued in the Abruzzo, driven 
out of the kingdom of Naples, where he had carried on a regular 
war, had crossed the Garigliauo, like Manfred, and had taken 
refuge on the banks of the Amasine between Sonnino and Ju- 
perno. He strove to collect a band of followers, and followed the 
footsteps of Decesaris and Gasperone, whom he hoi)ed to surpass. 
Many young men of Palestrina, Frascati, and Pam])inara dis- 
appeared. Their disappearance at first caused much disquie- 
tude ; but it was soon known that they had joined Cucumetto. 
After some time Cucumetto beciime the object of universal atten- 
tion i the most extraordinary traits of ferocious daring and bru- 
tality were related of him. One day he carried off a young girl, 
the daughter of a surveyor of Frosinone. The bandit’s laws are 
positive; a young girl belongs first to him who carries her. off, 
^en the rest draw lots for her, and she is abandoned to their 
• brutality until death relieves her sufferings. When their 
parents are sufficiently rich to pay a ransom, a messenger is 
sent to negotiate ; the prisoner is hostage for tlie security of 
the messenger ; should the ransom be refused, the prisoner is 
irrevocably lost. The young girl’s lover was in Cucumetto’s 
troop ; his name was Carlini. When she recognized her lover, 
the poor girl extended her aimls to him, and believed herself 
safe ; but Carlini felt his heart sink, for he but too well knew 
the fate that awaited her. However, as he was a favorite 
with Cucumetto, as he had for three years faithfully served 
him, and as he had saved his life by shooting a dragon who 
was about to cut him down, he hoped the chief would have 
pity on him. He took Cucumetto one side, while the young 
girl, seated at the foot of a huge pine that stood in the centre 
of the forest, made a veil of her picturesque head-dress to hide 
her face from tlie lascivious gaze of the bandits. Thei'O he 
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told the chief all — his affection for the, prisoner, their promises 
of mutual fidelity, and how every night, since he had been near, 
they had met in some neighboring ruins. 

« It so happened that night that Cucumetto had sent Carlini 
to a village, so that he had been unable to go to the place of 
meeting. Cucumetto had been there, however, by accident, as 
he said, and had carried the maiden off. Carlini besought his 
chief to make an exception in Kita’s favor, as her father was 
rich, and could pay a large ransom. Cucumetto seemed to 
yield to his friend’s entreaties, and bade him find a shepherd 
to send to Bita’s father at Frosinone. Carlini flew joyfully to 
Rita, telling her she was saved, and bidding her write to her 
father, to inform him what had occurred, and that her ransom 
was fixed at three hundred piastres. Twelve hours’ delay was 
all that was granted — that is, until nine the next morning. 
The instant tho letter was written, Carlini seized it, and 
hastened to the plain to find a messenger. He found a young 
sliepherd watching his flock. The natural messengers of the 
biiudits are the shepherds who live between the city and the 
mountains, between civilized and savage life. The boy under- 
took the commission, piuraising to be in Frosinone in less than 
an hour. Carlini returned, anxious to see his mistress, and 
aiiuounce the joyful intelligence. He found the troop in the 
glade, supping oil tho provisions exacted as contributions from 
th(‘ peasants ; but his eye vainly sought Rita and Cucumetto 
among them. He inquired where they were, and was an- 
swered by a burst of laughter. A cold perspiration burst from 
every ]K)re, and his hair stood on end. He repeated his ques- 
tion. One of the bandits rose, and offered him a glass filled 
with Urvietto, saying, ‘ To tlie health of the brave Cucumetto 
and the fair Rita.’ At this moment (’arlini heard a woman’s 
< ry ; ho divined the truth, seized the glass, broke it across the 
face of him who presented it, and rushed towards the spot 
whence tlie cry came. After a hundred yards he turned the 
comer of the thicket ; he found Rita senseless in the arms of 
Cucumetto. At tlie sight of Carlini, Cucumetto rose, a pistol 
in each hand. The two brigands looked at each other for a 
moment — the one with a smile of lasciviousness on his lips, 
the other with the pallor of death on his brow. A terrible 
liattle between the two men seemed imminent ; but -by degrees 
C'arliui’y features relaxed, his hand, which had grasped one of 
the pistols iq his belt, fell to his side. Rita lay between them. 
The moon lighted the group. 

“ < Well,’ said Cucumetto, * have you executed your commis- 
sion V ’ 
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“ <Yes, captain/ returned Carlini. < At nine o’clock to-moiv 
row Bita’s father will be here with the money.’ — ‘ It is well ; 
in the meantime, we will hare a merry night ; this young girl 
is charming, and does credit to your taste. Now, as I am not 
egotistical, we will return to our comrades and draw lots for 
her.’ — ‘You hare determined, then, to abandon her to the 
common law ? ” said Carlini. 

“ ‘ Why should an exception be made in her favor ? ’ 

“ ‘ I thought that my entreaties ’ — r 

« < What right have you, any more than the rest, to ask for 
an exception ? ? — ‘ It is true.’ — ‘ But never mind,’ continued 
Cuciimetto, laughing, ‘sooner or later your turn will come.’ 
Carlini’s teeth clinched convulsively. 

“ ‘ Now, then,’ said Cucumetto, advancing towards the other 
bandits, ‘ are you coming ? ’ — ‘I follow you.’ 

“Cucumetto departed, without losing sight of Carlini, for, 
doubtless, he feared lest he should strike him unawares ; but 
nothing betrayed a hostile design on Carlini’s part. He was 
standing, his arms folded, near Bita, who was still insensible. 
Cucumetto fancied for a moment the young man was about to 
take her in his arms and fly ; but this mattered little to him 
now Bita had been his ; and as for the money, three hundred 
piastres distributed among the band was so small a sum that 
he cared little about it. He continued to follow the path to 
the glade ; but, to his great surprise, Carlini arrived almost as 
soon as himself. ‘ Let us draw lots ! let us draw lots ! ’ cried 
all the brigands, when they saw the chief. 

“ Their demand was fair, and the chief inclined his head in 
sign of acquiescence. The eyes of all shone fiercely as they 
made their demand, and the I'ed light of the fii-e made them 
look like demons. The names of all, including Carlini, were 
placed in a hat, and the youngest of the band drew forth a 
ticket ; the ticket bore the. name of Diavolaccio. He was the 
man who had proposed to Carlini the health of their chief, and 
to whom Carlini replied by breaking the glass across his huse. 
A large wound, extending from the temple to the mouth, was 
bleeding profusely. Diovalaccio, seeing liimself thus favored 
by fortune, burst into a loud laugh. ‘ Captain,’ said h^, ‘ just 
now Carlini would not drink your health when I ]>roposed it 
to him ; propose mine to him, and let us see if he will be more 
condescending to you than to me.’ Every one expected an eX' 
plosion on Carlini’s part ; but to their great surprise, he took a 
glass in one hand and a flask in the other, and filling it, — ‘ Your 
health, Diavolaccio/ said he calmly, and he drank it off without 
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his hand trembling in the least. Then sitting do^ by the fire^ 
* My supper/ said he ; ‘ expedition has given 'me an appe< 
tite.* — * Well done, Carlini I * cried the brigands ; < that is 
acting like a good fellow ; ’ and they all formed a circle round 
the fire, while Diavolaccio disappeared. Carlini ate and drank 
as if nothing had happened. The bandits looked on with as* 
tonishment at this singular conduct until th(iy heard footsteps. 
They turned round, and saw Diavolaccio bearing the young 
girl in his arms. Her head hung back, and her long hair 
swept the ground. As they entered the circle, the bandits 
could perceive, by the firelight, the unearthly pallor of the 
young girl and of Diavolaccio. This apparition was so strange 
and so solemn, that every one rose, with the exception of Car- 
lini, who remained seated and ate and drank calmly. Diava 
litccio ailvauced amidst the most profound silence, and laid 
Kita at the captain’s feet. Then every one could understand 
the cause of the unearthly pallor in the young girl and the 
bandit. A knife was plunged up to the hilt in Jiita’s left 
breast. Every one looked- at Carlini ; the sheath at his belt 
was emjity. ‘ Ah, ah/ said the chief, ‘ I now understand why 
Carlini stayed behind.’ All savage natures appreciate a desper- 
ate deed. No other of the bandits would, perhaps, have done 
the same; but they all understood what Carlini had done. 

‘ Now, tlxen,’ cried Carlini, rising in his turn, and approaching 
the corpse, liis hand on the butt of one of his pistols, ‘ does any 
one dispute the possession of this woman with me ? ’ — ‘ No/ 
returned the chief, ‘she is thine.’ Carlini raised her in his 
arras, and carried her out of the circle of firelight. Cucumetto 
placed his sentinels for the night, and the bandits wrapped 
themselves in their cloaks, and lay down before the fire. At 
indnight the sentinel gave the alarm, and in an instant all 
wore on the alert. It was Rita’s father, who brought his 
daughter’s ransom in person. ‘ Here,’ Siiid he, to Cucumetto, 

‘ here are three hundred piastres ; give me back my cliild.’ But 
the chief, without taking the money, made a sign to him to fol- 
low. The old man obeyed. They Ixxth advanced beneath the 
trees, through whose branches streamed the moonlight. Oncu- 
metto stopped at last, and pointed to two persons grouped at 
the foot of a tree. 

“ ‘ There/ said he, ‘ demand thy child of Carlini ; he will 
tell thee what has become of her;’ and he returned to his 
companions. The old nxan remained motionless ; he felt that 
some great and unforeseen misfortune hung over his head. At 
length he advanced toward the group, the meaning of which 
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he could not comprehend. As he appro^hed, Garlini raised 
his head, and the forms of two persons became visible to the 
old man’s eyes. A woman lay on the ground, her head resting 
on the knees of a man, who was seated by her ; as he raised 
his head, tlie woman’s face became visible. The old man 
recognized his child, and Carlini recognized the old man. * I 
eipected thee,’ said the bandit to Itita’s father. — ‘Wretch! ’ 
returned the old man, ‘what hast thou done?’ and he ga^d 
with terror on Bita, pale and bloody, a knife buried in her 
bosom. A ray of moonlight poured through the trees, and 
lighted up the face of the de^. — ‘ Cucumetto had violated 
thy daughter,’ said the bandit ; ‘ 1 loved her, therefore 1 slew 
her ; for she would have served as the sport of the whole 
band.’ The old man spoke not, and grew pale as .death. 
‘Now,’ continued Carlini, ‘if I have done wrongly, avenge 
her;’ and withdrawing the knife from the wound in Bita’s 
bosom, he held it out to the old man with one hand, while 
with the other he tore open his vest. — ‘Thou hast done 
well!’ returned the old man in a hoarse voice; ‘embrace 
me, my son.’ Carlini threw himself, cobbing like a child, 
into the arms of his mistress’s father. These were the first 
tears the man of blood had ever wept. ‘ Now,’ said the old 
man, ‘aid me to bury my child.’ Carlini fetched two pick- 
axes ; and the father and the lover began to dig at the foot 
of a huge oak, beneath which the young girl was to repose. 
When the grave was formed, the father kissed her first, and 
then the lover ; afterwards, one taking the head, the other the 
feet, they placed her in the grave. Then they knelt on each 
side of the grave, and said the prayers of the dead. Th^, 
when they had finislied, they cast the earth over the corpse, 
until ^e grave was filled. Then, extending his hand, the old 
man said, ‘ 1 thank you, my son ; and now leave me alone.’ — 
‘ Yet ’ — replied Carlini. — ‘ Leave me, I command you.’ Car- 
lini obeyed, rejoined his comrades, folded himself in his cloak, 
and soon appeared to sleep as soimdly as the rest. It had been 
resolved the night before to change their encampment. An 
hour before daybreak, Cucumetto aroused his men, and gave 
the word to march. Hut Carlini would not quit the forest, 
withoiit knowing what had become of Bita’s father. He went 
toward the place where he had left him. He found the old 
man suspended from one of the branches of the oak which 
shaded his daughter’s grave. He then took an oath of bitter 
vengeande over the deM body of the one and the tomb of the 
other. But lie was unable to complete this oath, for two days 
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afterwards, in an encounter with the Roman carbineers, Carlini 
was killed. There was some surprise, however, that, as he 
was with his face to the enemy, he should have received a ball 
between his shoulders. That astonishment ceased when one 
of the brigands remarked to his comrades that Cucumetto 
was stationed ten paces in Carlini’s rear when he fell. On 
the morning of the departure from the forest of Frosinone 
he had followed Carlini in the darkness, and heard this oath 
of vengCcance, and, like a wise man, anticipated it. They told 
ten other stories of this bandit chief, each more singular than 
the other. Thus, from Fondi to Perusia, every one trembles 
at the name of Cucumetto. 

“ These narratives were frequently the theme of conversii- 
tion between Luigi and Teresa. The young girl trembled very 
much at hearing the stories ; but Vamj)a reassured her with a 
smile, tapping the butt of his good fowli ng- j)ioce, wliich threw 
its ball so ' well ; and if that did not, restore her courage, he 
pointed to a crow, perched on some dead branch, took aim, 
touched the trigger, and the bird fell dead at the foot of the 
tree. Time passed on, and the two young people had agreed 
to be married when Vampa should l)e twenty and Teresa nine- 
teen years of age. They were both orphans, and had only 
their employers^ leave to ask, which liad been already sought 
and obtained. One day when they were talking over tlieir 
plans for the future, they heard two or three rejx^rts of fire- 
arms, and then suddenly a man came out of the wood, near 
which tlie two young persons used to graze their flocks, and 
hurried towards them. When he came within liearing, he ex- 
claimed, am pursued; can you conceal me?’ They knew 
full well that tliis fugitive must be a bandit ; but there is an 
innate sympathy between the Roman brigand and the Roman 
fieasant, and tlie latter is always ready to aid the former. 
Vampa, without saying a word, hastened to the stone that 
closed up the entrance to their grotto, drew it away, made a 
sign' to the fugitive to take refuge there, in a retreat unknown 
to every one, closed the stone upon him, and then went and 
resumed his seat by Teresa. Instantly afterwards four car- 
bineers, on horselxMjk, appeared on the edge of the wood; 
three of them appeared to be looking for the fugitive, while 
the fourth dragged a brigand prisoner by the neck. The three 
carbineers looked about careftilly on every side, saw the young 
peasants, and galloping up, began to question them. They had 
seen no oie. ‘ That is very annoying,’ said the brigadier ; ^ for 
the man we are looking for is the chief.’ — ‘Cucumetto?’ cried 
Luigi and Teresa at the same moment. 

Vol, 1-20 
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“ * Yes/ replied the brigadier ; * and as his head is valued at 
a thousand Roman crowns, there would have been five hundred 
for you, if you had helped us to catch him.’ The two young 
persons exchanged looks. The brigadier had a moment’s hope, 
live hundred Roman crowns are three thousand lire, and three 
thousand lire are a fortune for two poor orphans who are going 
to be marided. 

“ ‘ Yes, it is very annoying,’ said Vampa; ‘ but we have not 
seen him.’ 

“ Then the carbineers scoured the country in different direc- 
tions, but in vain ; then, after a time, they disappeared. Vampa 
then removed the stone, and Oucumetto came out. Through 
the crevices in the giauite he had seen the two young peasants 
talking with the carbineers, and guessed tlie subject of their 
parley. He had read in the countenances of Luigi and Teresa 
their steadfast resolution not to surrender him, and he drew 
from his pocket a purse full of gold, which he olfered to them. 
But Vampa raised his head proudly ; as to Teresa, her eyes 
sparkled when she thought of all the fine gowns and gay jew- 
ellery she could buy with this purse of gold. 

“ Oucumetto was a cunning fiend, and had assumed the form 
of a brigand instead of a serpent, and this look from Teresa 
showed to him tliat she was a worthy daughter of Eve, and he 
returned to the forest, paiising several times on his way, under 
the pretext of saluting his protectors. Several days elapsed, 
and they neither saw nor heard of Oucumetto. The time of 
the Carnival wiis at hand. The Count of San-Felice announced 
a grand masked ball, to which all that were distinguished in 
Rome were invited. Teresa had a great desire to see tliis.ball. 
Luigi asked permission of his protector, the steward, that she 
and he might be present amongst the servants of the house. 
This was granted. The ball was given by the count for the 
particular pleasure of his daughter Carmela, whom he adored. 
Oarinela was precisely the age and figure of Teresa, and Teresa 
was as handsome as Carmela ^ On the evening of the' ball 
Tei'csa was attired in her best, her most brilliant ornaments in 
her liair, and gayest glass beads, — she was in the costume of 
the women of Frascati. Luigi wore the very picturesque garb 
of the Roman peasant at holiday time. They both mingled, 
as they had leave to do, with the servants and peasants. 

" The fesfa was magnificent ; not only was the villa brilliantly 
illuminated, but thousands of colored lanterns were suspended 
from the ti'ecs in the garden ; and veiy soon the palace over- 
flowed to the terraces, and the terraces to the giirden-walks. 
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At each cross-path was an orchestra, and tables spread with re- 
freshments ; the guests stopped, formed quadrilles, aud danced 
in any part of the grounds they pleased. Carmela was attired 
like a woman of Sonnino. Her cap was embroidered with 
pearls, the pins in her hair were of gold and diamonds, lier 
girdle was of Turkey silk, with large embroidered flowers, her 
bodice and skirt were of cashmere, her apron of Indian mnsliii, 
and the buttons of her corset were of jewels. Two of her com- 
panions were dressed, the one as a woman of Hettuno, and tho 
other as a woman of La Kiccia. Four young men of the ricli- 
est and noblest families of Home accompanied them with that 
Italian freedom which has not its parallel in any other (sountry 
in the world. They were attired as peasants of Albano, Vel- 
letri, Givita-Oastellana, and Sora. We need liardly add that 
these peasant costumes, like those of the young women, were 
brilliant witlt gold and jewels. 

“ Carmela wished to form a quadrille, but there was one lady 
wanting. Carmela looked all around her, but not one of the 
guests had a costume similar to her own, or those of her com- 
panions. The Count, of San-Felice pointed out Teresa, who 
was hanging on Luigi’s arm in a group of peasants. ‘Will 
you allow me, father ? ’ said Carmela. — ‘ Certainly,’ rfeplied 
the count, ‘ are we not in Carnival time ? ’ — Carmela turned 
towards the young man who was talking with her, and saying 
a few words to him, pointed with her linger to Teresa. The 
young man looked, bowed in obedience, and cheu went to 
Teresa, aud invited her to dance in a quadrille directed by the 
eoimt’s daughter. Teresa felt a flush pass over her face ; she 
looked at Luigi, who could not refuse his assent. Luigi slowly 
relinquished Teresa’s arm, which he had held beneath his own, 
and Teresa, accompanied by her elegant cavalier, took her 
ap’iointed place with much agitation in the aristocratic qiisul- 
rille. Certainly, in the eyes of an artist, the exact and strict 
costume of Teresa had a very different character from that of 
CWmela and her companions ; and Teresa was frivolous and, 
coquettish, and thus the embroidery and muslins, the cashmere 
waist-j^dles, all dazzled her, and the reflection of sapphires 
iuid diamonds almost turned her giddy brain. 

“Luigi felt a sensation hitherto unknown arising in his 
mind. It was like an acute jiain which gnawed at his heart, 
and then thrilled through his whole body. He followed with 
his eye each movement of Teresa and her cavalier ; when their 
hand§ touched, he felt as thqugh he should swoon ; every pulse 
beat with violence, and it seemed as though a bell were ring- 
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ing in his ears. When they spoke, although Teresa listened 
timidly and with downcast eyes to the conversation of her 
cavalier, as Luigi could read m ttie ardent looks of the good- 
looking young man that his language was that of praise, it 
seemed as if the whole world was turning round with him, and 
all the voices of hell were whispering in his ears ideas of mur- 
der and assassination. . Then fearing that his paroxysm inigiit 
get the better of him, he clutched with one hand the branch of 
a tree against which he was leaning, and with the other con- 
vulsively grasped the dagger with a carved handle which was 
in his belt, and which, unwittingly, he drew from the scabbard 
from time to time. Luigi was jealous ! Ho felt that, influ- 
enced by her ambitious and coquettish disposition, Teresa 
might escape him. 

“The young peasant girl, at first timid and scared, soon 
recovered herself. Wc have said that Teresa was handsome, 
but this is not all ; Teresa was endowed with all those wild 
graces which are so much more potent than our affected and 
studied elegancies. She had almost all the honors of the 
quadrille, and if she were envious of the Count of San-Felice's 
daughter, we will not undertake to say that Cannela was not 
jealous of her. And with overpowering compliments her hand- 
some cavalier led her back to the place whence he had taken 
her, and where Luigi awaited her. Twice or thrice during the 
dance the young girl had glanced at Luigi, and each time she 
saw that he was pale and that his features were agitated ; once 
even the blade of his knife, half drawn from its sheath, had daz- 
zled her eyes wdth its sinister glare. Thus, it was almost trem- 
blingly that she resumed her lover’s arm. The quadrille had 
been most jjerfect, and it was evident there was a great demand 
for a re|)etition, Carmela alone objecting to it, but the Count of 
ban-Felice besought his daughter so earnestly, that she acceded. 
One of the cavaliers then hastened to invite Teresa, without 
whom it was impossible for the quadrille to be formed, but the 
young girl had disappeared. .The truth was, that Luigi had 
not felt the strength to support another such trial, and, half 
by persuasion and half by force, he had removed Teresa 
toward another part of the garden. Teresa had yielded in 
spite of herself, but when she looked at the agitated, counte- 
nance of the young man, she understood by his silence and 
trembling voice that something strange was passing within 
him. She herself was not exempt from inbernal emotion, and 
without having done anything wrong, yet. fully comprehended 
that Luigi was right in reproaching her. Why she did ‘not 
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know, Init jet she did not the less feel tiiat these reproaches 
were merited. However, to Teresa’s great astonishment, Luigi 
remained mute, and not a word escaped his lips the rest of 
the evening. When the chill of the night had driven away 
the guests from the gaMens, and the' gates of the villa were 
closed on them for the festa in-doors, he took Teresa quite away, 
and as he left her at her home, he said, — 

" ‘Teresa, what were you thinking of as yon danced oppo- 
site the young Countess of San-Felice ? ’ — ‘I thought,’ replied 
the young girl, with all the frankness of her nature, ‘ that 1 
would give half my life for a costume such as she wore.’ 

“ ‘ And what soid-your cavalier te) you ?’ — ‘He said it only 
depended on myself to have it, and 1 had only one word to 
say.’ 

“ ‘He was right,’ said Luigi. ‘Do you desire it as ardently 
as you say ? ’ — ‘ Yes.’ — ‘ Well, then, you shall have it ! ’ 

“ The young girl, much astonished, i-aised her head to look 
at him, but his face was so gloomy and bu'rible that her words 
froze to her lips. As Luigi spoke thus, he left her. Teresa 
followed him with her eyes into the darkness as lon^ as she 
could, and when he had quite disappeai-ed, she went into the 
house with a sigh. 

“ That night a memorable event occurred, due, no doubt, to 
the impnidence of some servant who had neglected to extin- 
guish the lights. The Villa of San-Felice took fire in the rooms 
adjoining the very apartment of the lovely Garmela. Awak- 
ened in the night by the light of the flames, she sprang out of 
l»ed, wrapped herself in a dressing-gown, and attempted to 
escape by the door, but the corridor by which she hoped to fly 
was already a prey to the flames. She then returned to her 
room, calling for help as loudly as she could, when suddenly 
her window, which was twenty feet from the ground, waa 
opened, a young peasant jumped into the chamber, seized her 
in his arms, and with superhuman skill and strength conveyed 
her to the turf of the grass-plot, where she fainted. When 
she recovered, her father, was by her side. All the servants 
surrounded her, offering her assistance. An entire wing of the 
villa was burnt down ; but what of that, as long as Oarmela 
was safe and uninjured? Her presei-ver was everywhere 
sought for, but he did not appear ; he was inquired after, but 
no one had seen him. Carmela was greatly troubled that she 
had not rgeOgnized him. As the count was immensely rich, 
.excepting the danger Carmela had run, and the marvellous 
manner in Which she had escaped, made that appear to 
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him ratixer a favor of providence tlian a real misfortune, — the 
loss occasioned by the conflagration was to him but a trifle. 

"The next day, at the usual hour, tlie two young peasants 
were on the borders of the forest. Luigi arrived firat. He 
came toward Teresa in high spirits, and seemed to have com- 
pletely forgotten the events of the previous evening. The 
young girl was very pensive, but seeing Luigi so cheerful, she 
on her part assumed a smiling air, which was natural to her 
when she was not excited or in a passion. Luigi took her arm 
beneath his own, and led her to the door of the grotto. Then 
he paused. The young girl, perceiving that there was some- 
thing extraordinary, looked at him steadfastly. ' Teresa,’ said 
Luigi, ‘ yesterday evening you told me you would give all the 
world to have a costume similar to that of the count’s daugh- 
ter.’ — ‘Yes,’ replied Teresa with astonishment; ‘but I was 
mad to utter such a wish.’ — ‘ And I replied, " Very well, you 
shall have it.’” — ‘Yes,’ replied tho young girl, whose aston- 
ishment increased at every word uttered by Luigi, ‘but of 
course your reply was only to please me.’ 

“ ‘I have promised no more than I have given you, Teresa,’ 
.said Luigi proudly. ‘ Go into the grotto and dress yourself.’ 
At these words he drew away the stone, and showed Teresa 
the grotto, lighted up by two wax lights, which burnt on each 
side of a splendid mirror ; on a rustic table, made by Luigi, 
were spread out the pearl necklace and the diamond pins, and 
on a chair at the side was laid the rest of the costae. 

‘‘Teresa uttered a cry of joy, and, without inquiring whence 
this attire came, or even thauHng Luigi, dailed into the grotto, 
transformed into a dressing-room. Lnigi pushed the stone be- 
hind her, for on the crest of a small adjacent hill which cut off 
the view toward Palestrina, he saw a traveller on horseback, 
stopping a moment, as if uncertain of his road, and thus pre- 
senting against the blue sky that perfect outline which is 

E sculiar to distant objects in southern climes. When he saw 
uigi, he put his horse into a gallop and advanced toward him. 
Luigi was not mistaken. The traveller, who was going from 
Palestrina to Tivoli, had mistaken his way; the young man 
directed him ; but as at a distance of a quarter of a mile the 
road again divided into three ways, and on reaching these the 
traveller might again stray from his route, he begged Luigi to 
be his guide. Lnigi threw his cloak on the ground, placed his 
earbine on his shoulder, and freed from his heavy covering, 
preceded the traveller with the rapid step of a mount^eer, 
w^llch a horse can scarcely keep up with. In ten minutes 
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Luigi and the traveUer reached the cross-roads. On arriv- 
ing there, 'with an air as majestic as that of an emperor, he 
stretched his hand towards that one of the roads which the 
traveller was to follow. — ‘That is your road, excellency, and 
now you cannot again mistake.’ — ‘ And here is your recom- 
pense,’ said tlie traveller, offering the young herdsman some 
small pieces of money. 

“ ‘ Thank you,’ said Luigi, drawing back his hand ; ‘ I render 
a service, I do not sell it.’ — ‘Well,’ replied the traveller, who 
seemed used to this difference between the servility of a man 
uf the cities and tlie pride of the mountaineer, ‘ if you refuse 
wages, you will, perhaps, accept a gift.’ — ‘Ah, yes, that is 
another thing.’ — ‘ Then,’ said the traveller, ‘ take these two 
Venetian sequins and give them to your bride, to make herself 
a pair of earrings.’ 

“ ‘ And then do yon take this poniard,’ said the young herds- 
man ; ‘ you will not find one better carved between Albano and 
CiritarCasteUana.’ ' 

“ ‘ I accept it,’ answered the traveller, ‘ but then the obliga- 
tion will be on my side, for this poniard is worth more than 
two sequins.’ — ‘For a dealer perhaps; but for me, who en- 
graved it myself, it is hardly worth a piastre.’ 

“‘What is your name?’ inquired the traveller.— Luigi 
A'iunpa,’ replied the shepherd, with the same air as he would 
liave replied, Alexander, King of Macedon. -2— * And yours ? ’ 
— ‘T,’ said the traveller, ‘am called Sinbad the Sailor.’” 
Franz d’Epinay started with surprise. — “ Sinbad the Sailor.” 
he said. 

“ Ves,” replied the narrator ; “ that was the name which the 
tr,av(dler gave to Vampa as his O'wn.” 

“ Well, and what may you have to say agaimst this name ? ” 
inquired Albert ; “ it is a very pretty name, and the adventures 
of the gentleman of that name amused me very much in my 
■youth, 1 must confess.” — Franz said no more. The name of 
Sinbad the Sailor, as may well be supposed, awakened in him 
a world of recollections, as had the name of the Count of 
Monte Cristo oh the previous evening. — “ Proceed ! ” said he 
to the host. 

“ Vampa put the two sequins haughtily into his pocket, and 
slowly returned by the way ho had gone. As he came within 
two or three hundred paces of the grotto, he thought he heard 
a cry. He., listened to know whence this sound could proceed. 
A moment ‘afterwards he thought he heard his own name pro- 
nounced distinctly. The Cry proceeded from the grotta He 
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bounded like a chamois, cocking his carbine as he went, and in 
a moment reached the sumiqit of a hUl opposite to that on 
which he had perceived the traveller! Thence criee for help 
came more distinctly to his car. He cast his eyes around him, 
and saw a man carrying off Teresa, as Nessus, the centaur, 
carried Dejanira. This man, who was hastening towards the 
wood, was already thiee-quailers of the way on the road from 
the grotto to the forest. Vampa measured the di.stance j the 
man was at least two hundred paces iu advance of him, and 
there was not a chance of overtiming him. The young shep- 
herd stopped, as if his feet had been rooted to the ground ; 
then he put the butt of 'his carbine to his shoulder, took aim 
at the ravisher, followed him for a second in his track, and 
then fired. The ravisher stop))ed suddenly, his knees bent xax- 
der him, and he fell with Teresa in his aims. The young girl . 
rose instantly, but the man lay on the earth struggling in the 
agonies of death. Vampa then rushed towards Teresa ; for at 
ten paces from the dying man her legs had failed her, and she 
liad dropped on her knees, so that the young man feared that 
the ball that liad brought down his enemy, had also woimded 
his betrothed. Fortunately, she was unscathed, and it was 
fright alone that had overcome Teresa. When Luigi had as- 
sured bimself that she was safe and unharmed, he turned to- 
wai-ds the wounded man. He had just expired, with clinched 
hands, his mouth in a spasm of agony, and his hair on end in 
the sweat of death. His eyes remained open and menacing. 
Vampa approached the corpse, and recognized Cucumetto. 
From the day on which the bandit had been saved by the two 
young peasants, he had been enamoured of Teresa, and had 
sworn she should be his. From that time he had watched 
them, and profiting by the moment when her lover had left 
her alone, had carried her off, and believed he at length had 
her in his jiower, when the ball, directed by the unerring skill 
of the young herdsman, had pierced his heart. Vampa gazed 
on him for a moment without betraying the slightest emotion ; 
while, on tlie contrary, Teresa, shuddering in every limb, dared 
not approach the slain ruffian but by degrees, and threw a hesi- 
tating glance at the dead liody over the shoulder of her .lover. 
Suddenly Vampa turned toward his mistress : — * Ah,’ said he 
— ' good, good I You are dressed ; it is now my turn to dress 
myself.’ 

** Teresa was clothed from head to foot in the garb of the 
Count of San-Felice’s daughter. Vampa took Cucumetto’s body 
in his arms and conveyed it to the grotto, while in her turn 
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Teresa remaioied outside. If a second traTeller had passed, 
Ue would have seen a slrange thing, — a shepherdess watching 
her flock, clad in a cashmere gown, with ear-nngs and neck* 
lace of pearls, diamond pins, and buttons of sapphires, emer- 
alds, and rubies. He would, no doubt, have believed that he 
had returned to the times of Florian, and would have declared, 
on reaching Paris, that he had met an Alpine shepherdess 
seated at the foot of the Sabine Hill. At the end of a quarter 
of an hour Vampa quitted the grotto ; his costume was no less 
elegant than that of Teresa. He wore a vest of garnet-colored 
velvet, with buttons of cut gold ; a silk waistcoat covered with 
embroidery ; a Roman scarf tied round his neck ; a cartridge- 
box worked with gold, and red and green silk ; sky-blue vel- 
vet breeches, fastened above the knee with diamond buckles ; 
garters of deerskin, worked with a thousand arabesques, 
and a hat whereon hung ribbons of all colors; two watches 
hung from his girdle, and a splendid poniard was in his belt. 
Teresa uttered a cry of admiration. Vampa in this attire re- 
.sembled a painting by Leo{K)ld Robert, or Schnetz. He had 
assumed the entire costume of Cucumetto. The young man 
saw the effect produced on his betrothed, and a smile of pride 
passed over his lips. — ‘How,’ he said to Teresa, ‘are you 
ready to share my fortune, whatever it may b<5 ‘f ’ — ‘Oh, yes ! ’ 
exclaimed the young girl enthusiastically. — ‘ And follow me 
wherever I go?’ — '‘To the world's end.’ — ‘Then take my 
arm, and let us on ; we have no time to lose.’ — The young girl 
did so without questioning her lover as to where he was con- 
ducting her, for he appeared to her at this moment as hand- 
some', proud, and powerful as a god. They went towards the 
forest, and soon entered it. We need scarcely say that all the 
paths of the mountain were known to Vampa; he therefore 
went forward without a moment’s hesitation, although there 
was no beaten track, but he knew his path by looking at the 
trees and bushes, and thus they kept on advancing for nearly 
an hour and a half. At the end of this time they had reached 
the thickest of the forest. A torrent, whose bed was dry, led 
hito a deep gorge. Vamt)a took this wild rt)ad, which, enclosed 
!>etweeu two ridges, ami shadowed by the tufted umbrage of 
the pines, seemed, but for the difliculties of its descent, that 
path to Avemus of which Virgil sx>eaks. Teresa had become 
iUarmed at the wild and deserted hwk of the plain arbund lier, 
and pressed'closely against her guide, not uttering a syllable ; 
but as she saw him advance with even step and composed 
countenance, she endeavored to repress her emotion, Sud- 
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denly, about ten paces from them, a i^an advanced frpm be* 
hind a tree and aimed at Vampa. — ' Not another step,’ he 
said, < or you are a dead man.’ — ‘ What, then,’ said Vampa, 
raising his hand with a gesture of disdain, while Teresa,, no 
longer able to restrain her alarm, clung closely to him, <do 
wolves rend each other ? ’ — ‘ Who are you ? ’ inquired the 
sentinel. — ' I am Luigi Vampa, shepherd of the San-Felice 
farm.’ — ‘What do you want?’ — *I would speak with your 
companions who are in the glade at Rocca Bianca.’ — ‘ Follow 
me, then,’ said the sentinel; ‘or, as you know your way, go. 
first.’ — Vampa smiled disdainfully at this precaution on the 
part of the bandit, went before Teresa, and continued to ad- 
vance with the same firm and easy step as before. At the end 
of ten minutes the bandit made them a sign to stop. The two 
young persons obeyed. Then the l)andit thrice imitated the 
cry of a crow ; a croak answered this signal. — ‘ Good ! ’ said 
the sentry ; ‘ you may now go on.’ — Luigi and Teresa again 
set forward; as they went on Teresa clung tremblingly to 
her lover at the sight of weapons, and the glistening of car- 
bines through the trees. The retreat of Rocca Bianca was at 
the top of a small mountain, which no doubt in former days 
had been a volcano — an extinct volcano before the days when 
Remus and Romulus had deserted Alba to come ana found 
the city of Rome. Teresa and Luigi reached the summit, and 
all at once found themselves in the pn‘sence of twenty bandits. 

‘ Here is a young man who seeks and wishes to si)eak to you,’ 
said the sentinel. — ‘"Wliat has he to say?’ inquired the young 
man who was in command in the chief’s absence. — ‘ I wish to 
say that T am tired of a shepherd’s life,’ was Vampa’s reply. — 

‘ Ah, I understand,’ said the lieutenant ; ‘ and you seek admit- 
tance into our ranks?’ — ‘Welcome!’ cried several bandits 
from Ferrusino, Pampinara, and Anagni, who had recognized 
Luigi Vampa. — ‘ Yes, but I came to ask something more than 
to be your companion.’ — ‘And what hiay that be?’ inquired 
the bandits with astonishment.’ — ‘ I come to ask to be your 
captain,’ said the young man. The bandits shouted with 
laughter. ‘ And what have you done to aspire to this honor? ’ 
demanded the lieutenant. — ‘I have killed your chief, Cucu- 
metto, whose dress I now wear; and I set fire to the villa San- 
Felice to 'procure a wedding-dress for my betrothed.’ An hour 
afterwards Luigi Vampa was chosen captain, vice Oucumetto 
deceased.” 

“Well, my dear Albert,” said Franz, taming towards his 
friend,, “ what think you of citizen Luigi Vampa ? ” 
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say he is a myth,” replied Albert, "and never had an 
existence.” 

« And what may a myth be ? ” inquired Pastrini 

" The explanation would be too long, my dear landlord,” 
replied Franz. 

" And you say that Signor Vampa exercises his profession 
at this moment in the environs of Eome ? ” — " And with a 
boldness of which no bandit before him ever gave an example.” 

“ Then the police have vainly tried to lay hands on him ? ” — 
“ Why, you see, he has a good understanding with the shep- 
herds in the plains, the fishermen of the Tiber, and the smug- 
glers of the coast. Tiiey seek for him in the momitains, and 
he is on the waters ; they follow him on the waters, and he is 
on the open sea ; then they pursue him, and he has suddenly 
taken refuge in the islands, at Giglio, Guanouti, or Monte- 
Cristo ; and when they hunt for him there, he reappears sud- 
denly at Albano, Tivoli, or La Riccia.” 

“ And how does he behave towards travellers ? ” — " Alas 1 
his plan is very simple, it de|iend8 on the distance he may 
be from the city, whether he gives eight hours, twelve hours, 
or a day wherein to pay their ransom ; and when that time 
has elapsed he allows another hour’s grace. At the sixtieth 
minute of this hour, if the money is not forthcoming, he blows 
out the prisoner’s brains with a ]>istol-8hot, or plants his dag- 
ger in bis heart, and that settles the account.” 

“ Well, Albert,” inquired Franz of his companion, “ are you 
still disposed to go to the Colosseum by the outer wall ? ” — 
“Quite so,” said Albert, “if the way be picturesque.” The 
clo<ik struck nine as the door opened, and a coachman appeared. 

Excellencies,” said he, “ the coach is ready.” 

“ Well, then,” said Franz, “let us to the Colosseum.” 

“By the Porta del Popolo or by the streets, your excel 
lencies ? ” 

“ By the streets, tnorbleu, by the streets ! ” cried Franz. 

“ Ah, my dear fellow,” said Albert, rising, and lighting his 
tliird cigar, “really, I thought you had more coui-age.” So 
saying, the two young men went down the staircase, and get 
into the carriage. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE COI.OSSBUM. 

ITrakz had so managed his route, that during the ride to the 
Ouiosseum they i>as3ed not a single ancient luin, so that no 
preliminary impression interfered to mitigate the colossal pro- 
portions of tlie gigautio building they came to admire. The 
load selected was a continuation of the Via Sistina; then," by 
cutting off the right angle of the street in which stands Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and proceeding by the Via Urbana and San 
Pietro in Vincoli, the travellers would find themselves directly 
opposite the Colosseum. This itinerary possessed another 
great advantage, — that of leaving Franz at full liberty to 
indulge his deep reverie upon the subject of Signor Pastrini’s 
story, in wliich his mysterious host of 'Monte Cristo was so 
stra'ngeljjr mixed up. Seated with folded arms in a comer of 
the carnage, he continued to ponder over the singular history 
he had so lately listened to, and to ask himself an interminable 
number of questions touching its various circumstances, with- 
out, however, arriving a,t a satisfactory reply to any of thpm. 
One fact more than the rest brought his friend “ Sinbad the 
Sailor V back to his recollection, mid that was the mysterious 
sort of intimacy tliat seemed to exist between the biigands and 
the sailors ; and Pastrini’s account of Vampa’s having found 
refuge on toard the vessels of smugglers and fishermen, re- 
minded Franz of. the two Corsican bandits he had found 
supping so amicably with the crew of the little yacht, which 
had even deviated from its course and touched at Porto-Vecchio 
for the sole purpose of lauding them. The very name assumed 
by his host of Monte Cristo, and again repeated by the landlord 
of the Hdtel de Londres, abundantly proved to him that his 
island friend was playing his philanthropic part on the shores 
of Piombino, CivitarVecchia, Ostia, and GaSta, as on those of 
Corsica, Tuscany, and Spain; and further, Franz bethought him 
of having heard his singular entertainer speak both of Tunis 
and Palermo, proving thereby how largely his circle of ac- 
quaintances extended. 

But however the mind of the young man might be absorbed 
in these reflections, they were at once dispersed at the sight of 
the dark frowning ruins of the stupendous Colosseum, through 
the various openings of which the pale moonlight played and , 
flickered like the unearthly gleam from the eyes of the .wan^ 
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denng dead. The carriage stopped near the Meta Sudans ; the 
door was opened, and the young men, eagerly alighting, found 
themselves opposite a cieerone, who appeai-ed to have sprung 
up from the gn^ound, so unexpected was his appearance. 

The usual guide from the hotel having followed tliem, they 
had paid two conductors, nor is it possible, at £ome, to avoid 
tills abundant supply of guides ; besides the ordinary deeroney 
who seizes upon you directly you set foot in your hotel, and 
never quits you while ^ou remain in the city, there is also a 
special cicerone belonging to each monument — nay, almost to 
each part of a monument. It may, therefore, be easily ima- 
gined there is no scarcity of guides at the Colosseum, that 
wonder of all ages, which Martial thus eulogizes : ‘‘ Let Mem- 
phis cease to boast the barbarous miracles of her pyramids, 
and the wonders of Babylon be talked of no more among us ; 
all must bow to the superiority of the gigantic labor of the 
Caesars, and the many voices of Fame spread far and wide the 
surpassing merits of this incomparable monument.” 

As for Albert and Franz, they essayed not to escape from 
their Ciceronian tyrants ; and, indeed, it would liave been so 
much the more difficult to break their bondage, as the guides' 
alone ai« permitted to visit these monuments with toitdies in 
their hands. ThUs, then, the young men made no attinnpt at 
I’esistance, but blindly and confidingly surrendered themselves 
into the care and custody, of their conductors. Albert had 
already made seven or eiglit similar excursions to the Colos- 
seum, while his less favored companion trod for the first time 
in his life the classic ground forming the monument of Flavius 
Vespasian ; and, to his credit be it spoken, his mind, even amid 
tlie glib loquacity of the guides, was duly and deeply touched 
with awe and enthusiastic admiration of all he saw; and cer- 
tainly no adequate notion of these stu{)endous ruins can be 
formed save by such as have visited them, and more especially 
hy moonlight, at which time the vast proportions of the build* 
ing appear twice as large when viewed by the mysterious beams 
of a southern moonlit sk^, whose rays are sufficiently clear and 
vivid to light the horizon witli a glow equal to the soft' 
twilight of an eastern clime. Scarcely, therefore, had the 
reflective Franz walked a hundred steps beneath the interior 
porticoes of the nun, than, abandoning Albert to the guides 
(who would by no means yield their prescriptive right of 
carrying th^ir victims through the routine regularly laid down, 
and as regularly followed by them, but dragged the uncOu* 
Ociotts visitor to -the various objects with a pertinacity that 
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admitted of no appeal, beginning, as a matter of course, with 
the Lions’ Den, and finishing with Caesar’s “Fodium,”), to 
escape a jargon and mechanical survey of the wonders by 
which he was surrounded, Franz ascended a half-dilapidated 
staircase, and, leaving them to follow their monotonous round, 
seated himself at the foot of a column, and immediately oppo- 
site a large aperture, which permitted him to enjoy a full and 
undisturbed view of the gigantic dimensions of the majestic 
ruin. 

Franz had remained for nearly a quarter of an hour per- 
fectly hidden by the shadow of the vast column at whose base 
he had found a rest'iig-place, and from whence his eyes fol- 
lowed the motions of Albert and his guides, who, holding 
torches in their hands, harl emerged from a vomitarium at the 
ojrposite extremity of the Colosseum, and then again disap- 
peared down the steps conducting to the seats reserved for the 
Vestal virgins, resembling, as they glided along, some .restless 
shades following the flickering glare of so many ignes-fatui. 
All at once his ear caught a soiuul resembling that of a stone 
rolling down the staircase opposite the one by which he had 
himself ascended. There was nothing remarkable in the cir- 
cumstance of a fragment of granite giving way and falling 
heavily below j but it seemed to him that the substdnce that 
fell gave way beneath the pressure of a foot, and also that 
some one, who endeavored as much as possible to ])revent his 
iuutstej)s fr<»m Ijeing heard, was approaching the spot wdiere 
he sat. Conjecture soon l)ecame certainty, for the figure of a 
man was distinctly visible to Franz, gnidually emerging from 
the staircase opposite, upon which the moon was at that mo- 
ment pouring a full tide of silvery brightness. 

The stranger thus presenting himself was pr*obably a person 
who, like Franz, preferred the enjoyment of solitude and his 
own thoughts to we frivolous gabble of the guides. And his 
appeai'auce had nothing extraordinary in it ; but the hesitation 
with w'hich he proceeded, stopping and listening with anxious 
attention at every step he took, convinced Franz that he ex- 
pected the arriv^ of some person. By a sort of instinctive 
impulse, Franz withdrew as much as possible behind his pillar. 
About ten feet from the spot where he and the stranger were, 
the roof had given way, leaving a large rormd opening, through 
which might be seen the blue vault of heaven, thickly studded 
with stars. Around this opening, which had, possibly, for 
ages permitted a free entrance to the brilliant moonbeams that 
now illumined the 'vast pUe,. grew a quantify of creeping 
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plants, whose delicate green branches stood out in bold relief > 
against the clear azure of the firmament, while large masses of 
thick, strong fibrous shoots forced their way through the 
chasm, and hung floating to and fro, like so many waving 
strings. The person whose mysterious arrival had attracte(l 
the attention of Franz stood in a kind of half-light, that ren- 
dered it impossible to distinguish his features, although his 
dress was easily made out. He wore a large brown manth*. 
one fold of which, thrown over his left shoulder, served like- 
wise to mask the lower part of his countenance, while the 
upi)er part was completely hidden by his broad-brimmed hat. 
The lower part of his dress was more distinctly visible by the 
bright rays of the moon, which, entering through the broken 
ceiling, shed their refulgent beams on feet cased in elegantly 
made boots of polished leather, over which descended fashion- 
ably cut trousers of black cloth. 

From the imperfect means Franz had of judging, he could 
only come to oue conclusion, — that the j)crson whom he was 
thus watching certainly belonged to no inferior station of life. 
Some few minutes had elapsed, and the stranger began to show 
manifest signs of impatience, when a slight noise was heard 
outside the aperture in the roof, and almost immediately a 
dark shadow seemed to obstruct the flood of light that had 
i!iitered it, and the figure of a man was clearly seen gazing with 
eager scrutiny on the immense space beneath him ; then, as his 
eye caught sight of him in the mantle, he gi-asped a floating 
mass of thickly matted boughs, and glided down by their help to 
within three or four feet of the ground, and then leaped lightly 
on liis feet. The man who had jjerformed this daring act with 
so much ijidifferemm woi'e the Transtevere ‘ costume. “ I beg 
your excellency’s pardon for keeping you waiting,” said the 
man, in the Koman dialect, “but 1 don’t think I’m niaiiy 
minutes after my time ; ten o’clock has just struck on the 
Laterau.” 

“ Say not a word about being late,” implied the stranger in 
purest Tuscan ; “ ’tis 1 who am too soon. But even if you 
had caused me to wait a little while, 1 should have felt quite 
sure that tlie delay was not occasioned by any fault of yours.” 

“ Vour excellency is perfectly right in so thinking,” said the 
man ; “ 1 came here clirect from the Castle of St. Angelo, and 
1 had an immense deal of trouble before I could get a chance 
to speak to Beppo.” 

“ And who is Beppo ? ” — “ Oh, Beppo is employed in the 
t A district of Rome on the riKht innk of the Tiber. 
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prison, and I ^ive him so much a year to let me know what is 
going on within his holiness’s castle.” 

“Indeed! You are a provident person, I see.” — “Why, 
you see, no one knows what may happen. Perhaps some of 
these days I may be entmpjied, like poor Peppino, and may be 
very glad to have some little nibbling mouse to gnaw the 
meshes of my net, and so help me out of prison.” ' 

“ Briefly, what did you glean ? ” — “ That two executions' of 
considerable interest will take place the day after to-morrow 
at two o’clock, as is customary at Kome at the commencement 
of all great festivals. One of the culprits will be maznolato / ^ 
he is an atrocious villain, who murdered the priest who brought 
him up, and deserves not the smallest pity. The other suf- 
ferer is sentenced to be deeapitato ; * and he, your excellency, 
is poor Peppino.” 

“ The fact is, that you have inspired not only the) pontiflcttl 
government, but also the neighboring states, with such extreme 
fear, that they are glad of an opportunity of making an ex- 
ample.”’ — “ But Pepjiino did not even belong to my band ; he 
was merely a poor shepherd, whose only crime consisted in 
fuimishing us with provisions.” 

“ Which makes him your accomplice to all intents and pur- 
poses. But mark the distinction with which he is treated ; in- 
stead of being knocked on the head, as you would be if once 
they caught hold of you, he is simply sentenced to be guillo- 
tined, by which means, too, the amusements of the day are 
diversified, and there is a spectacle to please every spectator.” 

“ Without reckoning the wholly unexpected one I am pre- 
paring to surprise them with.” 

“ lily good friend,” said the man in the cloak, “ excuse me 
for saying that you seem to me precisely in the mood to commit 
some vrild or extravagant act.” — “ Perhaps I am ; but one thing 
I have resolved on, and that is, to stop at nothing to restore a 
poor devil to liberty, who has got into this scrape solely from 
having served me. 1 should hate and despise myself as a 
coward did I desert the brave fellow in his present extremity.” 

“ And wliat do you mean to do ? ” — “ To surround the scaf- 
fold with twenty of my best men, who, at a signal from me, 
will rush forward directly Peppino is brought for execution, 
and, by the assistance of their stilettos, drive l)ack the 
and carry off the prisoner.” ' 

“That seems to me as hazardous as imcertain, and con- 
vinces me that my scheme is far better than yours.” 

^ Knocked on the head. > Beheaded. . 
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And what is your excellency's project ? ” — “ Just this. 1 
will so advantageously bestow 2^000 piastres^ that the person 
receiving them shall obtain a respite till next year for Peppino ; 
and during that year^ another skilfully placed 1,000 piastres 
will afford him the means of escaping from his prison.” 

And do you feel sure of succeeding ? ” 

“ Pardieu ! ” exclaimed the man in the cloak, suddenly ex- 
pressing himself in French. 

What did your excellency say ? ” inquired the other. — I 
said, my good fellow, that 1 would do more single-lianded by 
the means of gold, than you and all your troop could effect 
Avith stilettos, pistols, carbines, and blunderbusses incliuled. 
Leave me, then, to act, and have no fears for the result.” 

At least, there can be no harm in myself and party being 
in readiness, in case your excellency should fail.” — ^^None 
whatever. Take what precautions you please, if it is any sat- 
isfaction to you to do so ; but rely upon my obtaining the re- 
prieve I seek.” 

“ Eemember, the execution is fixed for the day after to- 
morrow, and that you have but one day to work in.” — “ And 
what of tliat? Is not a day divided into twenty -four hours, 
each hour into sixty minutes, and every minute sulxlivided 
into sixty seconds ? Now in 86,400 seconds very many things 
can be done.” 

And how shall 1 know whether your excellency has suc- 
ceeded or not ? ” 

“ Oh, that is veiy easily arranged. I have engaged the three 
lower windows at the Cafe Rospoli; should 1 have obtained 
the requisite pardon for Peppino, the two outside windoAvs Avill 
bo hung with yellow damasks, and the centre with whit(*, 
having a large cross in red marked on it,” 

“And whom Avill you employ to carry the reprieve to the 
officer directing the execution ? ” — “ Send one of your men, 
disguised as a penitent friar, and I will give it to him. His 
dress will pro 9 lii*e him the means of approaching the scaffold 
itself, and he will deliver the official order to the officer, who, 
hi his turn, will hand it to the executioner; in the meantime, 
it will be as well to acquaint Peppino with what we have de- 
termined on, if it be only to prevent his dying of fear or losing 
his senses, because in either case a very useless expense will 
have been incurred.” 

“ Your excellencjr,” said the man, “ you are fully persuaded 
<)f my entire devotion to you, are you not ? ” — Nay, 1 flatter 
myself that there can be no doubt of it,” replied the cavalier 
ijj the cloak. 

Vol. I— 21 
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** Well, then, only fulfil your promise of rescuing Peppino, 
and henceforward you shall receive not only devotion, but the 
most absolute obedience from myself and those under me that 
one human being can render to another.” 

Have a care how far you jiledge yourself, my good friend, 
for I nmy remind you of -your promise at some, jierhaps, not 
very distant ptjriod, when I, in ray turn, may require your aid- 
and intiuerme.” — " Let that day come sooner or later, your ex- 
cellency will find me what I have found you in this my heavy 
trouble ; aud if from the other end of the world you but write 
me word to do such or such a thing, you may regard it as done, 
for done it shall bo, on the word and faith of” — 

“ Hush ! ” interrupted the stranger ; “ I hear a noise.” 

“’Tis some travellers, who are visiting the Colosseum by 
torchliglit.” 

“’Twere better we should not be seen together; those guides 
are nothing but spies, and might jwssibly recognize you; and, 
however I may be honored by your frientlship, my worthy 
friend, if once the extent of our intimacy were known, I am 
.sadly 'afraid Ixith my reputation and credit would suffer 
thereby.” 

“ Well, then, if you obtain the reprieve ? ” 

“ The middle window at the Cafe Kosjxjli will be hung with 
white, damask, bearing a ixid cross.” — “ Aud if you fail ?” 

“Then all three windows will have yellow draperies.” — 
“ And then ? ” 

“ And then, my good fellow, u.se your daggers in any way 
you please, and T further promise you to be there as a spectator 
of your pro\ve8S.” 

“ We understand each other perfectly, then. Adieu, your 
exctilleucy ; depend upon me sis firmly as 1 do upon you.” 

Saying these wonis, the Transteverin di.sap{)eared down the 
staircase, while his companion, muffiing his features more 
closely than btdbre in the folds of his mantle, passecl almost 
close to Franz, and descended to the arena by an outward flight 
of steps. The next minute Fi^nz heard himself called by Al- 
tert, who made the lofty building re-echo with the sound of his 
friend’s name. Franz, however, did not obey the summons till 
he had satisfied himself that the two men whose conversation 
he had overheard were at a sufficient distance to prevent his 
encountering them in his descent. In ten minutes after the 
strangers had deiKvrted, Fiaiiz was on the road to the Piazza de 
Spagni, listening with studied indifference to the learned dis- 
sertation delivered by Albert, after the manner of Pliny and 
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Calparnius, touching the iron-pointed nets used to prevent the 
ferocious beasts from springing on the spectators. Franz let 
him proceed without interruption, and, in fact, did not hear 
what was said; he longed to be alone, and free to ponder over 
all that had occurred. One of the two men, whose mysterious 
meeting in the Colosseum he had so unintentionally witnessed, 
was an entire stranger to him, but not so the other; and 
though Franz had been unable to distinguish his features, from 
his being either wrapped in his mantle or obscui'cd by. the 
.sluwlow, the tones of his voice had made too )»owerful an im- 
j.iH^ssion on him the first time he luid heard tliem for him ever 
again to forget them, hear them when or where he might. It 
was more especially when this man was speaking in a mauiier 
half jesting, half bitter, that Franz’s car recalled most vividly 
the deep, sonorous, yet well-pitched voice that hjwl addressed 
him in the grotto of Monte Cristo, and which he heard for the 
second time amid the darkness smd mined grandeur of the 
Colosseuin. And the more he thought, the more entire was 
his conviction, that the person who wore the mantle was no 
other tlian his former host and entertainer, “ Sinbad the 
Sailor.” 

Under any other circumstances, Franz would have found it 
iiii[>ussible to resist his extreme curiosity to know more of so 
singular a personage, and with that iiitent have sought to 
I'cnew their short acquaintance; but in the ])resent instance, 
the confidential nature of the conversation he had overheard 
made him, with pro|)riety, judge that his appearance at such a 
time would be anything but agreeable. As we have seen, there- 
fore, he permittc-d his former host to retire without attempting 
a recognition, but fully promising liiinsnlf a rich indemnity for 
Ium present forbearance should chance afford him another 
"l)portunity. In vain did Franz endeavor to forget the 
many perplexing thoughts which assailed him; in vain did 
Ix' court the refreshment of sleep. Slumber refused to visit 
'lis eyelids, and the night was passed in feverish cx)ntem- 
jdation of the chain of circumstances tending to prove the 
xlentity of the mysterious visitant to the Colosseum with 
the inhabitant of the grotto of Monte Cristo ; and the more 
he thought, the firmer grew his opinion on the subject. 
Worn out at length, he fell aslec]) at daybreak, and did not 
awake till late. Like a genuine Frenchman, Albert had em- 
ployed his time in arranging for the evenings diversion ; he 
had sent to engage a box at the Teatro Argentine ; and Franz, 
having a number of letters to write, relinquished the carriage' 
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to Albert for the whole of the day. At five o’clock Albert 
returned, delighted with his day’s work j he had been occupied 
in leaving his letters of introduction, and had received in 
return more invitations to balls and routs than it would bo 
possible for him to accept ; besides this, he had seen (as he 
called it) all the remarkable sights at Rome. Yes, in a single 
day he had accomplished what his more serious-minded com- 
])aniou would have taken weeks to effect. Neither had he 
neglected to ascertain the name of the piece to be played that 
night at the Teatro Argentine, and also what performers ap- 
peared in it. 

The opera of “ I’a.isina ” was announced for representation, 
and the principal actors were Coselli, Moriaui, and La Specchia. 
The young men, therefore, had reason to consider themselves 
fortunate in having tho opiKirtunity of hearing one of the 
best works by the comjioser of “ Lucia di Lammermoor,’’ 
supported by three of the most renowned vocalists of Italy. 
Albert had never been able to endure the Italian theatres, 
with their orchestras from wdiich it is impossible to see, .and 
the absence of balconies, or open boxes; all these defects 
pressed Lard on a man who liad had his stall at the Bouffes, 
and had shared a lower box at the Ojiera. Still, in spite of 
this, Albert displayed his most diizrding and effective costumes 
eiich time he visited the theatres; but, alas, his elegant 
toilet was wholly tlxrown away, and one of the most w'orthy 
representatives of Parisian fashion had to carry with him tlie 
mortifying reflection that he hml nearly ovt'rrun Italy without 
meeting with a single adventure. 

Sometimes Albert would affect to msike a joke of his want 
of success; but iuterinilly he was detfply wounded, and his 
self-love immensely piipied, to think that Allxert de Morcerf, 
the niost admired and most sought after of any young person 
of his day, should thus be passed over, and meredy have his 
labor for his pains. And the thing was so much the more 
annoying, as, according to the characteristic modesty of a 
Frenchman, Albert had quitted I’aris with the full conviction 
tliat he had only to sliow himself in Italy to carry all before 
him, and that u])ou his return he should astonish the Parisian 
world with the recital of his numerous love-affairs. Alas, 
poor Albert ! none of those interesting adventures fell in his 
way; the lovely Genoese, Florentines, and Neapolitans were 
all faithful, if not to their husbands, at least to their lovers, 
and thought not of changing even for the splendid appearance 
of Albert de Morcerf; and all he gained was the painful 
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eonvictdon tihat the ladies of Italjf have this advantage ovei 
those of France, that they are faithful even in their intidelity 
Yet he could not restrain a hope that in Italy, as elsewhere 
there might be an exception to the geneiu,! rule. Albert 
besides being an elegant, well-looking young man, was alsc 
possessed of consideiable talent and ability; moreover, he 
was a viscount — a recently created one, certainly, but ir 
the present day it is nut necessary to go as far back as Noali 
in tracing a descent, and a genealogical tree is equally esti- 
mated, whether dated from 1399 or merely 1815; but tc 
crown all these advantages, Albeil; de Morcerf commanded 
an income of 60,000 livres, a more than sufficient sum to ren- 
der him a personage of considerable importance in Paris. It 
was therefore 'no small mortification to him to have visited 
most of the principal cities in Italy without having excited 
tlie most trifling observation. Albert, however, hoped to 
indemnify himself for all these slights and indifferences dur- 
ing the Carnival, knowing full well that among the different 
states and kingdoms in which this festivity is celebrated, 
R^)mc is the spot where even the wisest and gravest throw 
off the usual rigidity of their lives, and deign to mingle in 
the follies of this time of liberty and relaxation. 

The Carnival was to commence on the morrow; therefore 
Albert had not an instant to lose in setting forth the pro- 
gramme of his hopes, expectations, and claims to notice. 
With this design he had engaged a box in the most conspic- 
uous part of the theatre, and exerted himself to set off his 
personal attractions by the aid of the most rich and elaborate 
toilet. The box taken by Albert was in the firet circle; 
altliough each of the three tiers of boxes is deemed equally 
aristocratic, and is, for this reason, generally styled the 
“ nobility’s boxes,” and although the box engaged for the 
two friends was sufliciently capacious to contain at least a 
do/.i!n {> 61 - 80118 , it had cost 'ess than would be paid at some 
of the French theatres for one admitting merely four occu- 
pants. Another motive had influenced Albert’s selection of 
seat, — who knew but that, thus advantageously placed, 
he might not in truth attract the notice of some fair Roman, 
and an introduction might ensue that would procure him the 
offer of a seat in n carriage, or a place in a princely balcony, 
from which be might liehold the gayeties of the Carnival t 
These united eonsiderationa made Albert more lively and anx- 
ious to please than he had hitherto been. Totally disregard- 
ing the business of the stage, he leaned from his box and 
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began attentively scrutinizing the be&uty of each '{)retty 
woman, ' aided by a powerful opera-glass ; but, alas, this at; 
tempt to attract notice wholly failed; not even curiosity 
had been excited, and it was but too apparent that the lovely 
creatures, into whose good graces he was desirous of stealing, 
were all so much engrossed with themselves, their lovers, 
or their own tlinuglits, that they had not so much as noticed 
him or the manipulation of his glass. 

The truth was, that the anticipated pleasures of the Carnival, 
with the “ holy we»^k ” that was to succeed it, so filled every 
fair breast, as to prev^ent the least attention being bestowed 
even on the business c t‘ the stage. The actors made their entries 
and exits unobserved or luithought of ; at certain conventional 
moments, the sjiectators would suddenly cease their conversa- 
tion, or rouse themselves from their musings, to listen to some 
brilliant effort of Moriani’s, a well-executed recitative by 
Ooselli, or to join in loud apjilause at the wonderful powers of 
La Speccliia; but thsit momentary excitement over, they quickly 
I'elapsed into their former state of preoccupation or interest 
ing conversation. Towards the close of the first act, the door 
of a box .vhich had been hitherto vacant was opened ; a lady 
entered to whom Franz had been introduced ill Paris, where, 
indeed, he had imagined she still was. The quick eye of Albert 
caught the involuntary start with which his friend beheld the 
new arrival, and, turning to him, he said hastily, “ Do you ' 
know the woman who has just entered that box ? ” 

“ Yes j what do you think of her ? ” — “ Oh, she is perfectly 
lovely — wh.at a complexion ! And such magnificent hair ! Is 
she Flench ? ” — “ No ; a V'enetian.” — “ And her name is — ” 
— “ Countess (3 

“ All, 1 know her by name ! ” exclaimed Albert ; “ she is said 
to possess as much wit and cleverness as beauty. I was to 
have been presented to her when 1 met her at Madame 
Villefort’s ball.” 

“ Shall I assist you in repairing your negligence ? ’’ asked 
Franz. 

“ My dear follow, are you really on such good terms with 
her as to venture to take me to her box ? ” — “ Why, I have 
only had the honor of being in her society and conversing with 
her three or four times in my life ; but you know that even 
such an acquaintance as that might warrant my doing what 
you ask.” At that instant, the countess perceived Franz; and 
graciously waved her hand to him, to which he replied by a 
respectful inclination of the liead. “ Upon my word,*’ said 
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Alberfy ^<yoa seem to be on excellent terms with the beautiful 
countess. 

** You are mistaken in thinking so/* returned Franz calmly; 
<< but you merely fall into the same error which leads so many 
of our countrymen to commit the most egregious blunders, — 
I mean that of judging the habits and customs of Italy and 
Spain by our Parisian notions ; believe me, nothing is more 
fallacious than to form any estimate of the degi‘ee of intimacy 
you may suppose existing among persons by the familiar terms 
they seem upon ; there is a similarity of feeling at this instant 
between ourselves and the countess — nothing more.” — “ Is 
there, indeed, my good fellow ? Pray tell me, is it sympathy 
of heart ? ” 

“ No ; of taste,” continued Fianz gravely. 

And in what manner has this congeniality of mind been 
evinced ? ” 

‘‘ By the countess’s visiting the Colosseum, as we did last 
night, by moonlight, and nearly alone.” — “You were with 
her, then ? ” 

“ I was.” — “ And what did you say to her ? ” 

“ Oh, we talked f the illustrious dead of whom tliat mag- 
niiicent ruin i- a glorious monument ! ” 

“ Upon my wor 1,” cried Albert, ‘you must have been a very 
entertaining companion alone, or all but alone, with a beautiful 
woman .n such a place of sentiment as the Colosseum, and yet 
to find nothing better t talk about than the dead ! All I can 
say is, if ever I should get such a chance, the living should be 
my theme.” — “ And you will probably find your theme ill- 
e.hosen.” 

“ But,” said Albert, breaking in upon his discourse, “ never 
mind the past ; let us only remember the present. Are you 
not going to keep your promise of introducing me to the fair 
subject of our remarks ? ” — “ Certainly, directly the curtain 
falls on the stage.” 

“What a confounded time this first act takes. I believe, on 
m.v soul, tliat they never mean to finish it.” — “ Oh, yes, they 
will; only listen to that charming finale. How exquisitely 
(’osclli sings his part.” 

But what an awkward, inelegant fellow he is.” 

“ Well, then, what do you say to La Specchia ? Did you ever 
s“e an3rthing more perfect tlian her acting ? ” — “ Why, you 
know, my dear fellow, when one has been accustomed to 
^falibran and Sontag, such singers as these don’t make the 
same impression on you they perhaps do on others.” 
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“ At least, you must admire Moriani’s style and execution.^’ 
— “I never fancied men of his dark, ])ond<‘i'ous appearance 
siugiug with a voice like a woman’s.” 

“ My good friend,” said Franz, turning to him, while Albert 
continued to ]>oint his glass at every l)o.x in the theatre, “ you 
seem determined not to ai)prove ; you are really too dilHcult to 
please.” The curtain at length fell on tlie performances, to the 
infinite satisfaction of the Viscount of Mowjerf, who seized bis 
hat, rapidly passed his fingers through Ids hair, arranged his 
cravat and wristbands, and signified to Franz that he was 
waiting for him to lead the way. Franz, who had mutely 
interrogated the ccjuntess, and received from her a gracious 
smile in token that he would weh'ome, sought not to retard 
the gratification of Albert’s eager impatience, but began at 
once the tour of the house, closely followed by Albert) who 
availed himself of the few minutes recpiired to reach the oppo- 
site sid(} of the theati-e to setthi the height and smoothness of 
Ills collar, and to arrang<* tlm Lappets of his coat. This impor- 
tant ta-sk was just completed jis tliey arrived at (lie countess’s 
box. At the knock, the door was immediately opened, and the 
young man who was seated beside the countess, in obedience 
to the Italian custom, instantly rose and surrendered his place 
to the strangers, who, in turn, would be expected to retire upon 
the arrival of other visitors. 

Franz presented Albert as one of the most distinguished 
young men of the day, both as regarded his jiosition in society 
and extnumlinary talents; nor did he say more than the 
trutli, for in I’aris ami the circle in which the viscount moved, 
he was lodk»‘d upon and cited as a model of perfection. Franz 
abided that his companion, deeply grieved at having been pre- 
vented the honor of being presenU'd to the countess during her 
sojourn in I’aris, was most anxiou.s to make up for it, and h pA 
mpwjsted him (Franz) to ivmedy the jiast misfortune by con- 
ducting him to her box, and concluded by asking pardon for 
his presumption in having taken it upon himself to do so. 
The countess, in rejdy, Imwed gracefully to Albert, and ex- 
tended her hand with cordial kindness to Franz; then, invit- 
ing Albert te take the vacant seat beside her, she recommended 
Franz to take the next best, if he wished to view the ballet, 
and pointed to the one beliind her own chair. Albert was soon 
deeply engrossed in discoursing upon I’aris and Parisian mat- 
ters, speaking to tlie countess of the various i>ersons they both 
knew there. Franz perceived how completely he was in his 
element ; and, unwilling to interfere with the pleasure he so 
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evidently felt, took up Albert’s glass, and began in bis tarn to 
survey the audience. Sitting alone, in the front of a box 
immediately opposite, but situated on the third row, was a 
woman of exquisite beauty, dressed in a Greek costume, which 
evidently, from the ease and grace with which she wore it, 
was her national attire. Behind her, but in deep shadow, was 
the outline of a masculine figure; but the features of this 
latter peisonage it was not possible to distinguish. Franz 
could not forbear breaking in upon the apparently interesting 
conversation passing between the countess and Albert, to inquire 
of the former if she knew who was the fair Albanian opposite, 
since beauty such as hers was well worthy of being observe<i 
by either sex. “ All 1 can tell about her,” replied the countess, 
<‘is, that she has been at Borne since the beginning of the 
season ; for I saw her where she now sits the very first night 
of the season, and since then she has never missed a perform- 
ance. Sometimes she is accompanied by the person who is 
now with her, and at others she is merely attended by a black 
servant.” 

“ And what do you think of her personal appearance ? ” — 
“Oil, I consider her perfectly lovely — she is just my idea of 
what Medora mmst have been.” 

Franz and the countess exchanged a smile, and then the lat- 
ter resumed her conversation with Alliert, while Franz returned 
to his previous survey of the house and coinjiany. The curtain 
rose on the ballet, which was one of those excellent specimens 
of the Italian school, admirably arranged and put on the stage 
by Jlenri, who has established for himself a great reputation 
throughout Italy for his taste and skill in the choregraphic art 
- - one of those masterly pi'oductions of grace, method, and ele- 
gance in which the whole coi^s de ballet, from the principal 
ilaucers to the huuiblest suiiernumerary, are all engaged on 
t he stage at the same time ; and a hundred and fifty persons 
may l)e seen exhibiting the same attitude, or elevating the 
same arm or leg with a simultaneous movement, that would 
lead you to suppose that but one mind, one act of volition, in- 
Huenced the moving m:iss — the ballet was called “ Poliska.” 
However much the ballet might have claimed his attention, 
Kranz was too deeply occupied with tlie beautiful Greek to 
take any note of it ; while she seemed to experience an almost 
<‘hildlike delight in watching it, her eager, animated looks 
contrasting strongly with the utter indifference of her com- 
l>aniou, who, during the whole time the piece lasted, never 
even moved, not even when the furious, crashing din produced 
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l;>y the trumpets, cymbals, and Chinese bells sounded their 
‘ loudest from the orcliestra. Of this he took no heed, but was, 
as far as appearances might be trusted, enjoying soft repose 
n.n<^ bright celestial dreams. The ballet at length came to a 
close, and the curtain fell amid the loud, unanimous plaudits 
of an enthusiastic and delighted audience. 

Owing to the very judicious plan of dividing the two acts of 
the opeia. with a ballet, the pauses between the performances 
are very short, the singers in the opera having time to repose 
themselves and change their costume, when necessary, while 
the dancers are executing their pirouettes and exhibiting their 
graceful stejM. Thi. overture to the second act began ; and, at 
the first sound of the leader’s bow across his violin, Franz 
' observed the sleeper slowly arise and approach the Greek 
girl, who turned around to say a few words to him, and then, 
leaning forward again on the railing of her box, she became 
as absorbed as before in what was going on. The counte* 
nance of the person who had addressed her remained so com- 
pletely in tlie shade, that, though Franz tried his utmost, 
he could not distinguish a single feature. The curtain 
rose, and the attention of Franz was attracted by the actors ; 
and his eyes turned from the box containing the Greek 
girl and her strange companion to watch the business of the 
stage. 

Most of my readers are aware that the second act of ** Pari- 
sina” opens with the celebrated and effective duet in which 
Parisina, while sleeping, betrays to Azzo the secret of her love 
for Ugo. 'Hie injured husband goes through all the emotions 
of jealousy, rintil conviction seizes on Ids mind, and then, in a 
frenzy of rage and indignation, he awakens his guilty wife to 
tell her that lie knows her guilt, and to threaten her with his 
vengeance. This duet is one of the most beautiful, expressive, 
and teriible conceptions that has ever emanated from the fruit- 
ful peu of Donizetti. Franz now listened to it for the third 
time ; yet its notes, so tenderly expressive and fearfully grand, 
as the wretched husband and wife give vent to their wfferei^t 
griefs and passions, tlirilled through the soul of Fi'anz with an 
effect equal to his first emotions upon hearing it. Excited be- 
yond his usual calm demeanor, Franz rose with the audience, and 
was about to join the loud, enthusiastic applause that followed; 
but suddenly his purpose was arrested, his han^ fell by 'his 
sides, and the tuilf-uttered “bravos ” expired on his lips. The 
occupant of the box in which the Greeu rirl sat appeared to 
share the universal admiration that prevaued ; for he left hli 
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seat to stand up in front, so that, his countenance being fully 
reveled, Franz !^d no difficully in recognizing him as the 
mysterious inhabitant of Monte Oristo, and the v^eiy same per- 
son he had encountered the preceding evening in the ruins of 
the Colosseum, and whose voice and ligure had seemed so fa- 
miliar to him. All doubt of his identity was now at an end ; 
his singular host 'evidently resided at Eonie. The surprise 
and agitation occasioned by this full confirmation of Franz’s 
former suspicion had no doubt imparted a corresponding ex- 
pression to his features ; for tlie countess, after gazing Avith a 
puzzled look at his face, burst into a fit of laughter, and begged 
to know what had happened. “Countess,” returned Franz, 
totally unheeding her' raillery, “ I asked you a short time since 
if ^ou knew any particulars respecting the Albanian lady op- 
posite ; I must noAv beseech you to inform me who and what is 
her husband?” 

“Nay,” answered the countess, “I know no more of him 
than yourself.” — “ Perhaps you never before noticea him ? ” 

“ What a question — so truly French ! Do you not know 
that we Italians have eyes only for the man we love ? ” 

“ True,” replied Franz. — “ All I can say is,” continued the 
countess, taking up the lorgnette, and directing it toward the 
box in question, “ that the gentleman, whose history I am 
unable to furnish, seems to me as though he had just been dug 
up; he looks more like a corpse permitted by some friendly 
grave-digger to quit his tomb for a while, and revisit this earth 
of ours, than anything human. How ghastly pale he is ! ” 

“ Ob, he is always as colorless as you now see him,” said 
Franz. 

“ Then you know him ? ” almost screamed the countess. 

“ Oh, pray do, for heaven’s sake, tell us all about — is he a 
vampire, or a resuscitated corpse, ,or what ? ” 

“I fancy I have seen him before; and I even think he 
recognizes me.” 

“ And 1 can well understand,” said the countess, shrugging 
up her beautiful shoulders, as though an involuntary shudder 
ptissed through her veins, “that those who have once seen 
that man will never be likely to forget him.” The sensation 
experienced by Franz was evidently not peculiar to himself ; 
another, and wholly uninterested person, felt the ^ame unac- 
countable awe and misgi'ging. “ Well,” inquired IVanz, after 
the countess bad a second time directed her lorgnette at the 
box, “what do you think of our opposite neighbor ? ” — “Why, 
that he is no other ,than Lord Euthven himself in a living - 
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form.’* This fresh allusion to Byron ^ drew a smile to Franz’s 
eonntenance ; although he could but allow that if anything was 
likely to induce belief in the existence of vampires, it would 
be the presence of such a man as the mysterious personage 
before him. — “1 must fK)sitively find out who and wjiat he 
is,” said Franz, rising from his seat. — No, no,” cried the 
countess; “you must not leave me. I depend upon you to 
escort me home. Oh, indeed, I cannot permit you to go.” 

“ Is it i)ossiljle,” whispered Franz, “ that you entertain any- 
fear ? ” 

“ I’ll toll you,” answered tlie countess. “ Byron had the 
most perfect belief in tlie existence of vampires, and even 
assured me that lie hail seen them. The description he gave 
me perfectly corresponds Avith the features and character of 
the man liefore us. Oh, he is the exact personification of what 
I have been led to exju^cjt! The coal-black hair, largo bright, 
glittering eyes, in which a wild, unearthly fire seems burning, 
— the same ghastly paleness. Then observe, too, that the 
woman with him is altogether unlike all others of her sex. 
She is a foreigner — a stranger. Nobody knows who she is, 
or where she coiiu's from. No doubt she bedongs to the same 
horrible i*ace ho does, and is, like himself, a dealer in magical 
arts. 1 entr(‘at of you not to go near him — at least to-night; 
and if to-morrow your curiosity still continues as great, pursue 
your resciirches if you will ; but to-night you neither can nor 
shall. For that jiurpose I mean to keep you all to myself.” 
Franz protested he could not defer his jiursuit till the follow- 
ing <lay, for iiiaiiy reasons. “Listen to me,” said the countess, 
“and do iK/t be so very headstrong. I am going home. 1 
have a party at my house to-night, ami therefore cannot possi- 
bly remain till the end of the opera. Now, 1 cannot for one 
instant bidievo you so de,void of gallantry as to refuse a lady 
your escort when she even condescends to ask you for it.” 

There was nothing else left for Franz to do but to take up 
his hat, oi^n the door of the box’, and offer the countess his arm. 
It was quite evident, by her manner, that her uneasiness was 
not feigned ; and Franz himself could not resist a feeling of 
superstitious dread — so much the stronger in him, as it arose 
from a variety of corroborative recollections, while the terror 

1 ficoU, of course : “ The son of an ill-fated sire, and the father of a yet 
mon unf^unate family, boro in his looks that cast of inauspicious melan- 
choly by which the physic^omists of that time pretended to distinffufsh 
those whowere predestinedT to a violent and unhappy death.” — THb Abb0i$ 
oil. Z3Cl|||£ 
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of the.ooantess sprang from an instinctive belief, originally 
created in her mind by the wild tales she had listened to tiU 
she believed them truths. Franz could even feel her arm 
tremble as he assmted her into the carriage. Upon arriving 
at her hotel, Franz' perceived that sl^e had deceived him when 
she spoke -of expecting company; 'on the contrary, her own 
return before the appointed hour seemed greatly to astonish 
the servants. “ Excuse my little subterfuge,” said the coun* 
tess, in reply to her companion’s half-reproachful observation 
on the subject ; ‘‘ but that horrid man h^ made me feel quite , 
uncomfortable, and 1 longed to be alone, that I might compose 
my startled mind.” Fi-anz essayed to smile. “Nay,” said 
she, “do not smile; it ill accords with the expression of your 
countenance, and I am sure it does not spring from your heart. 
However, promise me one thing.” 

“ What is it ? ” — “ Promise me, I say.” 

“ I will do anything you desire, except relinquish my deter- 
mination of finding out who tbi.s man is. 1 have more reasons 
than you can imagine for desiring to know who he is, from 
whence he came, and wliither he is going.” 

“ Where he comes from I am ignorant ; but I can readily tell 
you where he is going to, and that is down below, without the 
least doubt.” 

' “ Let us only speak of the promise you wished me to make,” 
said Franz. 

“ Well, then, you must give me your word to return immedi- 
ately to your hotel, and make no attempt to follow this man 
to-uight. There are certain affinities between the persons we 
•piit and those we meet afterwards. For heaven’s sake, do not 
serve as a conductor between that man and me. Pursue your 
eh;is(: after him to-morrow as eagerly fis you please ; but never 
bring him near me, if you would not see me die of terror. And 
now, good-night ; go to your rooms, and try to sleep away all 
recollections of this evening. For my own part, I am quite 
sure I shall not be able to close my eyes.” So saying, the 
countess quitted Franz, leaving him unable to decide whether 
she were merely amusing heraelf at his expense, or whether her 
I'ears and agitations were genuine. 

Upon his return to the hotel, Franz found Albert in his 
drossii^-gowu and slippers, listlessly extended on a sofa, smok- 
uig a cigar. “ My dear fellow,” cried he, springing up, “ is it 
really you,? Why, I did not expect to see you before to-mor- 
row.” — « My dear Albert,” replied Franz, “lam glad of this 
opportunity to tell you, once and forever, that you entertain 
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a most erroueous notion concerning Italian women. 1 should 
have thought the continual failures you have met with in all 
your own love affairs might have taught you better by this 
time.” 

“ Upon my soul, these women would puzzle the very Devil 
to read them aright. Why, hei-e — they give you their hand 
— they press yours in return — they keep uj) a whispering 
conversation — permit you to accompany them home. Why, 
if a Parisian were to indulge iii a quarter of these marks of 
flattering attention, her reputation would be gone forever.*’ — 
“ And the very reason why the women of this fine country put 
' so little restraint i..i their words and actions, is because they 
live so much in public, and have really nothing to conceal. 
Besides, you must have perceived that the countess was really 
alarmed.” 

“ At what ? At the sight of that resj^ctable gentleman si^ 
ting oi)i)osite to us in tlie same box with the lovely Greek girl ? 
Now, for my part, I met them in the lobby after the conclu- 
sion of the piece ; and hang me, if I can guess where you took 
your notions of the other world from. 1 can assure you that 
this liobgohliu of yours is a deuced fine-lwking fellow — ad- 
mirably dressed. Indeed, J feel quite sure, from the cut of 
his clothes, they are made by a fii-st-rate Paris tailor — prob- 
ably Hlin or Jlumaiin. lie w;is rather too i)ale, certainly ; but 
tlieu, you know, paleiu'.ss is always looked upon as a strong 
proof of aristocratic descent and distinguished breeding.” 
Franz smiled; for he well remembered that Albert particu- 
larly prided himself on the entire absence of color in his own 
complexion. 

“ Well, that tends to confirm my own ideiis,” said Franz, 
“ that the countess’s suspicions were destitute alike of sense 
and reason. Did he speak in your hearing? ,and did you catch 
any of his words ? ” 

“ I did ; but they were uttered in the Bomaic dialect. 1 
knew that from the mixture of Greek words. I don’t know 
whether I ever told you that Avhen 1 was at college I was 
rather — rather strong in Greek.” 

' “ lie spoke the llomaic language, did he ? ” — “I think so.” 

“That settles it,” murmured Franz. “’Tis he, past all 
■« “ 

“ \Vli3%4o you say ? ” — “ Nothing, nothing. But tell me, 
wliat werem'* thinking about when 1 came in ? ” 

“ Oh, I xi^mMTanging a little surprise for ypu.” 

“ Indeeth what nature ? •” 
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« Why, yoa know it is quite impossible to procure a carriage.” 

<< Certainly ; and I also know that we have done all that 
liuman means afforded to endeavor to one.” 

“ Now, then, in this difficulty a bright idea has flashed across 
my brain.” Franz looked at Albert as though he had not 
much confidence in the suggestions of his imagination. “I 
tell you what, Sir Franz,” cried Albert, “you de.serve to be 
called ouLfor such a misgiving and incredulous glance as tliat 
you were pleased to bestow on me just now.” — “ And I 
promise to give you the satisfaction of a gentleman if your 
scheme turns out as ingenious as you asseil;.” 

“ Well, then, hearken to me.” — “I listen.” 

“ You agree, do you not, that obtaining a carriage is out of 
the question ? ” — “I do.” — “ Neither can we procure horses ? ” 

“ True ; we have offered any .sum, but have failed.” 

“ Well, now, what do you say to a cart V I dare say such 
a thing might be had.” — “ Very possibly.” — “ And a paii* of 
oxen ? ” ' ‘ 

“ As easily found as tlie cart.” — “ Then you see, my good 
fellow, with a cart and a couple of oxen our busim'ss can be 
managed. The cart must be tastefully ornamented ; and if 
you and I dress ourselves as Neapolitan reapers, we may get 
up a striking tableau, after the manner of that splendid picture 
by Leopold Kobert. Tt would add greatly to the effect if the 
countess would join us in the costume of a peasant from Puz- 
zoli or Sorrento. Our group would then be quite complete, 
more e.specially as the countess is quite beautiful enough to 
rej)re8ent a madonna.” 

“ Well,” said Franz, “ this time, Albert, I am bound to give 
you credit for having hit upon a most capital idea.” 

“ And quite a national one, t<K),” replied Albert with grati- 
fied pride. “ A mere masque borrowed from our own festivi- 
ties. Ha, ha, ye Bomaus ! you thought to make us, unhappy 
strangers, trot at the heels of your processions, like so many 
lazzaroni, because no carriages or horses are to be had in your 
beggarly city. But you don’t know us ; when wo can’t have 
one thing we invent another.” 

“ And have you communicated your triumphant idea to any- 
body . 

“ Only to our host. Upon my return home I sent for him, 
and I then explained to hinr what I wished to procure. He 
assured me that nothing would be easier than to furnish all 
1 desired. One thing 1 was sorry for ; when I bade him have 
tlie horns of the oxen gilded, he told me there would not be 
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time, as it would require three days to do that ; so you see we 
must do without this little superfluity.” — “ And where is he 
now ? ” — « Who ? ” — Our host.” 

“ ^ne out ill search of our equipage ; by to-morrow it might 
be too late.” — “Then he will be able to give us an answer 
to-night” 

“Oh, I expect him every minute.” At this instant the door 
opened, and the head of Signor Pastrini appeared. “Per* 
messo ” inquired he. 

“Ceitainly — certainly,” cried Franz. “Como in, mine 
host.” — “Now, then,” asked Albert eagerly, “have you 
found the desired liart and oxen ?” 

“ Better than that ! ” replied Signor Pastrini, wdth the air 
of a man iieidectly well satisfied with himself. 

“ Take care, niy worthy ho.sl,” said Albert, “ better is a sure 
enemy to vjdl.” — “ Let your excellencies only leave the mat- 
ter to me,” returned Signor l*aatrini in a tone indicative of 
unbounded self-confidence. 

“But what huve you done?” asked Franz. “Speak out, 
there's r worthy fellow.” — “Your excelleiioies are aware,” 
responded the landlord, swelling -with imjiortauce, “that the 
Count of Monte Oristo is living on the same floor with your- 
selves ! ” 

“I should think we did know it,” exclaimed Alliert, “since 
it is owing to that cireumstancc that we are packed into these 
small I'ooms, like two jioor students in the back straets of 
Paris.” — “Well, then, the Count of Monte Cristo, hearing 
of the dilemma in which you are jilaccd, has sent to offer you 
seats in his carriage and two jdaces at his windows in the 
Palazzo Kosimli.” The friends looked at each other with im- 
utterable sur](rise. 

“ But do you think,” asked Albert, “that we ought to accept 
such offers from a perfect stmuger?” — “What sort of person 
is this Count of Monte Cristo?” asked Franz of his host.' “A 
very great nobleman, but whether. Maltese or Sicilian I can- 
not exactly say ; but this 1 know, that he is noble as a Bor- 
ghese and rich as a gold-mine.” — “It seems to me,” said 
Franz, speaking in an undertone to Albert, “ that if this per- 
son merited the high panegyiics of our landlord, he would 
have conveyed his invitation through another channel, and not 
permitted it to be brought to us in this unceremonious way. 
He would have written — or” — 

At this instant some one knocked at the door. “Come in,” 
said Franz. A servant, wearing a livery of considerable style 
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and ridbness, appeared at the threshold, and, placing two cards 
in the landlords hands^ who forthwith presented them to the 
two young men, he said, << Please to deliver these, from the 
Ciount of Monte Cristo to Yiscomte Albert de Moroerf and M. 
Franz d’Epinay. The Count of Monte Cristo,” continued the 
servant, '‘begs these gentleinen^s pennission to wait upon them 
as their neighbor, and he will be honored by an intimation of 
what time they will please to receive him.” 

“Faith, Franz,” whispered Albert, “there is not much to 
find fault with here.” — “Tell the count,” replied h'^anz, “that 
we null do ourselves the pleasure of calling on him.” The 
servant bowed and retired. 

“That is what I call an elegant mode of attack,” said Albert 
“You were quite correct in what you said, Signor Pastrini. 
The Count of. Monte Cristo is unquestionably a man of first* 
rate breeding and knowledge of the world.” 

“Then you accept his offer?” said the host 

“Of course we do,” replied Albert. “Still, I must own I 
am sorry to be obliged to give up the cart and the group of 
reaiiers — it would have produced such an effect! And were 
it not for the windows at the Palazzo Kos])oli, by way of 
recompense for the loss of our beautiful scheme, 1 don’t know 
but what I should have held on by my original plan. What 
say you, Franz?” 

“ Oh, I agree with you ; the windows in the Pahizzo Rospoli 
alone deciiled me.” The truth was, that the mention of two 
places in the Palazzo Rospoli had recalled to Franz the con- 
vernation he had overheard the preceding evening in the ruins 
of the Colosseum between the mysterious unknown and the 
Transteverin, in which the stranger in the cloak had under- 
taken to obtain the freedom of a condemned criminal; and if 
tliis muified-up individual proved (as Franz felt sure he would) 
the same as the i)erson he had just seen in the Tcatro Argen- 
tiuo, then he should be able to establish his identity, and also 
to prosecute his researches respecjting him with perfect facil- 
ity and freedom. Franz passed the night in confused dreams 
respecting the two meetings he had already had with his mys- 
terious tormentor, and in waking speculations as to what the 
morrow would preduce. The next day must clear up every 
doubt ; and unless his near neighbor and would-be friend, tlie 
Count of Monte Cristo, possessed the ring of Gyges, and by its 
power was g.ble to render himself invisible, it was veiy certain 
he could not e8cay)e this time. Eight o’clock found Franz up 
and dressed, while Albert, who had not the same motives for 
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early rising, was still soundly asleep. The first act of Fraoa. 
was* to summon his landlord, who presented himself with his/ 
accustomed obsequiousness. 

**Pray, Signor Fastrini,” asked Franz, <‘is not some execu- 
tion appointed to take pl^e to-day?” — “Yes, your excel- 
lency ; but if your reason for inquiry is that you may procure 
a window to view it from, you are much too late.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Franz, “1 had no such intention; and 
even if 1 had felt a wish to witness the spectacle, 1 might have 
done so from Monte Fincio — could I not?” 

“Ah ! ” exclaimed mine host, “I did not think it likely your 
excellency would liave chosen to mingle with such a rabble as 
are always collected on tlmt hiU, which, indeed, tliey consider 
as exclusively belonging to themselves.” 

“Veiy jmssibly I may not go,^' answered Franz; “but in 
case I feel disposed, give me some particulars of to-day’s 
executions.” 

“What particulars would your excellency like to hear?” — 
“Why, the number of persons condemned to suffer, their 
names, and description of the death they ai-e to die.” 

“That happens just lucky, your excellency! Only a few 
minutes ago they brought me the tavoMiaa .'^ — “What are 
they?” 

“ Sort of wooden tablets hung up at the comers of streets 
the evening before an execution, on which is pasted up a paper 
containing tlie names of the condemned peisons, their crimes, 
and mode of punishment. The reason for so publicly announ- 
cing all this is, that sill good and faithful Catholics may offer 
• up their ])rayers for the unfortunate culprits, and, above all, 
beseech of heaven to grant them a sincere repentance.” — 
“And these tablets are brought to you that you may add your 
prayers to those of the faithful, are they ?” asked Franz some- 
what incredulously. 

“Oh, dear, no, your excellency! I have not time for any- 
body’s affairs br.t my own and those of my honorable guests; 
but 1 make an agi-cement with the man who pastes up the 
papers, and he brings them to me as he would the playbills, 
that in ciise any ;)ersou staying at my hotel should like to wit- 
ness an execution, he may obtain every requisite information, 
concerning the time and place, etc.” — “Upon my word, that 
•is a most delicate attention on your part. Signor Fastrini.” 
cried Franz. 

“Why, your excellency,” returned the landlord, ehn eVUng 
and rubbing his hands with infinite complacency, “I ,J.. 
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aay take upon myself to say I neglect nothing to deserve the 
support and patronage of the noble visitors to this poor hotel.’’ 
— see that plainly enough, my most excellent host, and you 
may rely upon me to proclaim 'so striking a proof of your 
attention to your guests wherever I go. Meanwhile, oblige me 
Ly a sight of one of these tavolettaa.'* 

“Nothing can be easier than to comply with your excel- 
lency’s wish,” said the landlord, opening the door of the cham- 
ber; “I have caused one to be placed on the landing, close by 
your ai^rtment.” Then, taking the tablet from the wall, he 
handed it to Franz, who read as follows: — 

“ ' The public Is informed that on Wednesday, February 2.3d, being 
the first day of the Carnival, executions will take place in the Fiazza 
del Popolo, by order of the Tribunal of the liota, of two persons, named 
Andrea Rondola'and Peppino, otherwise called liocea Priori; the for- 
mer found guilty of the murder of a venerable and exemplary priest, 
named Don Cesare Torlini, canon of the church of St. John Latcran; 
and the latter convicted of being an accomplice of the atrocious and 
sanguinary bandit, Luigi Vampa, and his band. The first-named male- 
factor will be subjected to the mazzuolu, the second culprit beheaded. 

, Tlie prayers of all good Christians are entreated fur these unfortunate 
men, that it may please God to awaken them to a sense of their guilt, 
and to grant them a hearty and sincere repentance for their crimes.’ ” 

This was precisely what Franz had heard the evening be- 
fore in tlie ruins of the Colosseum. No part of the pro- 
gramme differed, — the names of the condemned persons, their 
crimes, and mode of punishment, all agreed with his previous 
information. In all probability, therefore, the Transteverin 
was no other than the bandit Luigi Vampa himself, and the 
man shrouded in the mantle the same he had known as “ Sin- 
bad the Sailor,” but who, no doubt, was still pursuing his 
philanthropic expedition in Home, as he had already done at 
I'orto-Vecchio and Tunis. Time was getting on, however, and 
Franz deemed it advisable to aw'aken Albert ; but at the mo- 
ment he prepared to proceed to his chamber, his friend entered 
the room in perfect costume for the day. The anticipated 
delights of the Carnival had so run in his head as to make 
him leave his pillow long before his usu.al hour. “Now, my 
excellent Signor Pastrini,” said Franz, addressing his land- 
lord, “ since we are both ready, do you think we may proceed 
at once to visit the Count of Monte Cristo ? ” — “ Most as- 
suredly,” replied he. “ The Count of Monte Cristo is always 
an early riser; and 1 can answer for his having been up these 
fwo hours.” 
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“ Then you really consider we shall not be intruding if we 

r iy our respects to him directly ? ” — “ Oh, I am quite sure. 

will take all the blame on myself if you find I have led you 
into an error.” 

“ Well, then, if it be so; are you ready, Albert ? ” — “Per- 
fectly.” 

“ Let us go and return our best thanks for his courtesy.” — 
“ Yes, let us do so.” The landlord preceded the friends across 
the landing, which was all that separated them from the apart- 
ments of the count, I’ang at the bell, and, upon the door being 
opened by a servant, said, “ I signori Francesi.” 

The domestic bow''d respectfully, and invited them to enter. 
They passed through two rooms, furnished in a luxurious man- 
ner they ha«l not expected to see under the roof of Signor 
Pastrini, and were shown into an elegantly fitted-up drawing- 
room. The richest Turkey carj)ets covered the floor, and the 
softest and most inviting couches, easy-chairs, and sofas, offered 
tlieir higli-piled and yielding cushions to such as desired repose 
or refrt'siiment. Splendid paintings by the first masters were 
ranged against the walls, intermingled with magnificent tro- 
j)hie.s of var, while heavy curtains of costly tapestry were sus- 
liended before the different doors of the room. “ If your 
excellencies will please to Ire seated,” said the man, “ I will 
let the count know that you are here.” 

And with these w'ords he disappeared behind one of the 
tapestried portieres. As the door opened, the sound of a guala 
reached the ears of the young men, but was almost immedi- 
ately lost, for the rapid closing of tlie door merely allow'ed one 
rich swell of harmony to enfiir. Franz and Albert looked in- 
quiringly at each other, then at the gorgeous furnishings of 
tlie apartment. Everything seemed more magnificent at a 
second view than it had <lone at theii' first rapid survey. 

“ Well,” said Franz to his friend, “what think you of all 
this ? ” 

“ Why, upon my soul, my dear fellow, it strikes me that 
our elegant and attentive neighbor must either be some suc- 
cessful stock-jobber who has speculated in the fall of the 
Spanish funds, or some prince travelling incog.” 

“ Hush, hush !” replied Franz ; “ we shall ascertain who and 
what he is — he comes I ” As Franz spoke, he heard the sound 
of a door turning on its hinges, and almost immediately after- 
wards the tapestry was drawn aside, and the owner of all these 
riches stood before the two young men. Albert instantly. rose 
to meet him, but Franz renxained, in a manner, spellbound on 
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hu chair; for in the person of him whahad just entered he 
recognized not only the mysterious visitant to the Ckdosseum, 
and the occupant of the box at the Teatro Argentino, but also 
his extraordinary host of Monte Cristo. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

LA MAZZOLATA. 

'‘Gentlembk,” said the Count of Monte Cristo as he en> 
tered, “ I pray you excuse me for suffering my visit to be 
anticipated ; but I feared to disturb you by presenting myself 
earlier at your apartments; besides, you sent me word that 
you vyould come to me, and 1 have held myself at your dis- 
l)osal.” 

“ Franz and I have to thank you a thousand times, count,” 
returned Albert; “you extricated us from a great dilemma; 
and we were on the point of inventing a very fantastic vehicle 
when your friendly invitation reached us.” — “ Indeed,” re- 
turned the count, motioning the two young men to sit down. 
“ It was the fault of that blockhead Pastrini, that I did not 
sooner assist you in your distress. He did not mention a 
syllable of your embarrassment to me, when he knows that, 
alone and isolated as I am, 1 seek every opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of my neighbors. As soon as 1 learned I 
could in any way assist you, I most eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of offering my services.” The two young men bowed. 
Franz had, as yet, found nothing to say; be had come to no 
iletcrminatiou, and as nothing in the count’s manner mani- 
fested the wish that he should recognize him, ho did not know 
V bother to make any allusion to the past, or wait until he had 
more proof ; besides, altliough sure it was he who had been in 
the box the previous evening, he could not be equally positive 
that this was 'the man he had seen at the Colosseum. He 
resolved, therefore, to let things take their course without 
making any direct overture to the count. Moreover, he had 
this advantage, he was master of the count’s secret, while the 
count had no hold on Franz, - who had nothing to conceal. 
Howevei, he resolved to lead the conversation to a subject 
which might possibly clear up his doubts. 

“ Count,” said he, “you have offered us places in your car 
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riage, and at your windows in the Kospoli Paliuie. Can you 
' tell us Irhere we can obtain a sight of the Piazza del Popolo ? 
— “Ah,” said the count negligently, looking attentively at 
Morcerf, “ is there not something like an execution upon the 
Piazza del Popolo ? ” 

“ Yes,” returned Franz, finding that the count was coming 
to the point he wished. — “ Stay, I think 1 told my steward 
yesterday to attend to this; perhaps 1 can render you this 
slight service also.” He extended his hand, and rang the bell 
thrice. “Did you ever occupy yourself,” said he to Fran^ 
“ with the employment of time and the means of simplifying 
the summoning your jervants ? I have. When I ring once, 
it is for my valet; twice, for my majordomo; thrice, for my 
steward, -i- tlius 1 do not waste a minute or a word. Here he 
is.” A man of about forty-five or fifty entered, exactly resem- 
bling the smuggler who had introduced Franz into the cavern ; 
but he did not appear to recognize him. It was evident he 
had his orders. “ Monsieur Bertuccio,” said the count, “ you 
have procured me windows looking on the Piazza del Popolo, 
as I ordered you yi^sterdaj’^ ? ” — “ Yes, excellency,” returned 
the stewaid ; “ but it was veiy late.” - 

■ “ Did I not tell you I wished, for one ? ” replied the conn^ 
frowning. 

“ And your excellency has one, which was let to Prince 
Lobanieff ; but .1 was obliged to pay a hundred ” — 

“That will do — that will do, Monsieur Bertuccio; spare 
these gentlemen all such domestic arrangements. You have 
the window, that is sufficient. Give orders tr> the coacliman ; 
and be in readiness on the stairs to conduct us to it.” : The 
steward bowed, and was about to quit the room. “ Ah,” con- 
tinued the count, “ be good enough to ask Pastrini if he has 
received the tavoletta, and if he can send us an account of the 
execution.” 

“ There is no need to do that,” said Franz, taking out his 
tablets ; “ for I saw the account, and copied it down.” 

“ Very well, you can retire, M. Bertuccio ; but let us know 
when breakfast is ready. These gentlemen,” added he, tum« 
Ing to the two friends, “will, I trust, do me the honor to 
breakfast with me ? ” 

“ But, my dear count,” said Albert, “ we shall abuse your 
kindness.” 

“ Not at all ; on the contrary, you will give me great pleas* 
ure. You will, one or other of you, perhaps both, return it to 
me at Paris. M. Bertuccio, lay covers for three.” He then 
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took Franz’s taUets out of his hand. “<We announce,’ he 
read, in the same tone with which he would have read a news- 
paper, 'that to-day, the 2dd of February, will be executed 
Andrea -Bondolo, guilty of mui-der on the person of the re- 
spected emd venerated Don Cesare Torlini, canon of the church 
of St. John Lateral!, and Peppino, called Kocca Priori, con- 
victed of complicity with the detestable bandit Luigi Vampa,- 
and the men of his band.’ Hum ! ' The first will be maxzo- 
UUo, the second decapitaio.’ “ Yes,” continued the count, “ it 
was at first arranged in this way ; but I think since yesterday 
some change has taken place in the order of the ceremony.” 

“ Keally ? ” said Franz. 

" Yes, 1 passed the evening at the Cardinal Bospigliosi’s, 
and there mention was made of something like a pardon for 
one of the two men.” 

“ For Andrea Bondolo ? ” asked Franz. 

“ Ho,” replied the count, carelessly ; for the other (he 
glanced at the tablets iis if to recall the name), for Peppino, 
called Bocca Priori. You are thus deprived of seeing a man 
guillotined ; but the ntazzuoUi still remains, which is a very 
curious punishment when seen for the first time, and even the 
second, while the other, as you must know, is very simple. Tlie 
twindaia ^ never fails, never trembles, never strikes thirty times 
ineffectually, like the soldier who beheaded the Count of 
Chalais, and to whose tender mercy Bichelieu had doubtless 
recommended the sufferer. Ah,” added the count, in a con- 
temptuous tone, ''do not tell me of European punishments, 
r.licy are in the infancy, or rather tlie old age, of cruelty.” 

'• Beally, count,” replied Franz, "one would think' that you 
liad studied the different tortures of all the nations of the 
world.” 

'* There aie, at least, few that 1 have not seen,” said the 
<‘ount coldly. 

" And you took pleasure in beholding these dreadful spec- 
tatdes ? ” 

" My first sentiment was horror, the second indifference, the 
third curiosity.” — “ Curiosity — that is a terrible word.?’ 

“ Why so ? [n life, our greatest preoccupation is death ; is 
it not, then, curious to study the different ways by which the 
soul and body can part ; and how, according to their different 
characters, temperaments, and even the different customs of 
their countries, different persons bear the transition from life 
to death, from existence to annihilation'? As for myself, X 

> OvillotiiM. 
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can assure you of one thing, — the mure men you sm die, the 
easier it becomes to die yourself ; and in my opinion, death 
may be a torture, but it i» not an expiation.'’ 

“I do not quite understand you,” replied Franz; “pray ex- 
plain your meaning, for you excite my curiosity to the highest 
pitch.” 

“Listen,” said the count, and deep hatred mounted to his 
face, as the blood would to the face of any other. “ If a man 
had by unheard-of and excruciating tortures destroyed your 
father, your mother, your betrothed, — a being who, when 
tom from you, left a desolation, a wound that never closes, in 
your breiist, — do you think the reparation that society gives 
you is sufficient when it interposes the knife of the guillotine 
between the base of the occiput and the trapezal muscles of 
the murderer, and allows him who has caused us years of 
moral sufferings to escape with a few moments of physical 
pain ? ” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Franz, “that human justice is insuffi- 
cient to console us ; she can give blood in return for blood, 
that is all ; but you must demand from her only what it is in 
her power to grant.” 

“ I will put another case to you,” continued the count ; 
“that where society, attached by the death of a person, 
avenges death by death. But are there not a tliousand tor- 
tures by which a man may be made to suffer without society 
taking the least cognizance of them, or offering him even the 
insufficient means of vungeance, of which we have just 
spoken ? Are there not crimes for which the impalement of 
the Turks, the augers of tlie Persians, the stake and the brand 
of the Iroquois Indians, are inadequate tortures, and which 
are unpunished by society ? Answer me, do not these crimes 
exist ? ” — “ Yes,” answered Franz ; “ and it is to punish them 
that duelling is tolerated.” 

« Ah, duelling,” cried the count ; “ a pleasant manner, upon 
my soul, of arriving at your end when that end is vengeance ! 
A man has carried off your mistress, a man has seduced your 
wife, a man has dishonored your daughter ; he has rendered 
the whole life of one who had the right to expect from heaven 
that portion of happiness God has promised to every one of 
his creatures, an existence of misery and infamy; and you 
think you are avenged because you send a ball through the 
head, or pass a swo^ through the breast, of that man who has 
plan^ madness in your brain, and despair in your heart. 
And remember, moreover, that it is often he who comes off 
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Tictorious from the strife, absolved of all crime in the eyes of 
the arorld. No, no,” continued the count ; “ had 1 to avenge 
myself, it is not thus 1 would take revenge.” 

« Then you disapprove of duelling ? You would not fight a 
duel?” asked Albert in his turn, astonished at this strange 
theory. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the count; “understand me, I would 
fight a duel for a trifle, for an insult, for a blow ; and the more 
so that, thanks to my skill in all bodily exeieises, and the in* 
difference to danger 1 have gradually acquired, 1 should ^ 
almost certain to kill my man. Oh, I would fight for such a 
<'.ause ; but in return for a slow, profound, eternal torture, I 
would give back the same, were it possible ; an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, as the Orientalists say, — our masters in 
everything, — those favored creatures who have formed for 
themselves a life of dreams and a paradise of realities.” 

“ But,” said Franz to the count, “ with this theory, which 
renders you at once 'judge and executioner of your own cause, 
it would be difficult to adopt a courae that would forever pre- 
vent your falling under the power of the law. Hatred is 
blind ; rage carries you away; and he who pours out vengeance 
runs the risk of tasting a biUer draught.” 

“ Yes, if he be poor and inexperienced, not if he be rich 
and skilful; besides, the worst that could happen to him 
would l)e the punishment of which we have already spoken, 
and which the philanthropic French Bevolution has substi- 
tuted for being toni to pieces by horses or broken on the 
wlieel. What matters this punishment, as long as he is 
avenged ? On my word, I almost regret that in all probability 
this miserable Peppino will not be beheaded, as you might 
htive had an opportunity then of seeing how short a time the 
jiuiiishment lasts, and whether it is worth even mentioning; 
but, really, this is a most singular conversation for the Carni- 
val, gentlemen ; how did it arise ? Ah, I recollect, you asked 
for a place at my window ; you shall have it ; but let us first 
sit down to table, for here comes the servant to inform us that 
breakfast is ready.” As he spoke, a servant opened one of 
the four doors of the apartment, saying — “ At stio eomtaodo / ” 
The two young men arose and entered the breakfast-room. 

During the me^, which was excellent, and admirably served, 
Franz looked repeatedly at Albert, in order to observe the 
hnpressions.which he doubted not had been made on him hy 
the words of their entertainer; but whether with his usual 
oaielessness he had paid but little attention to him, whether 
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the explanation of the Count of Monte Cristo witii regard te 
duelling had satisfied him, or whether the events which Franz 
knew of liad had their effect on him alone, he remarked that 
his companion did not pay the least regard to them, but on 
the contrary ate like a man who for the last four or five 
months liad been coTidcinned to partake of Italian cookery — 
that is, the worst in the world. As for the count, he just 
touched the dishes ; he seemed to fulfil the duties of a host 
by sitting down with bis guests, and awaited their departure 
to be served with some strange or more delicate food. This 
brought back to Franz, in spite of himself, the recollection of 
the terror with which the count had inspired the Countess 

G , and her firm conviction that the man in the opposite 

box was a vampire. At the end of the bi-eakfast Franz took 
out his watch. “Well,” said the count, “what are you' 
doing ? ” — “ You must excuse us, count,” returned Franz, 
“ but wo have still much to do.” 

“ What may that be ? ” 

“ We have no masks, and it is absolutely necessary to pro- 
cure them.” 

“ Do not concern yourself about that ; we have, 1 think, a 
private room in the Fiazza del Popolo ; I will have whatever 
costumes you choose brought to us, and you can dress there.” 

“ After the execution ? ” cried Franz. — “ Before or after, 
whichever you please.” 

“ Opposite the scaffold ? ” — “ The scaffold forms part of the 
fSte.” 

“Count, I have reflected on the matter,” said Franz, “I 
thank you for your courtesy, but I shall content myself with > 
accepting a place in your carriage and at your window at the 
Kospoli Palace, and I leave you at liberty to dispose of my. 
place at the Piazza del Popolo.” 

“ But I warn you, you will lose a very curious sight,” re- 
turned the count. 

“ You will describe it to me,” replied Franz, “ and the re- 
cital from your lips will make as great .an impression on me as 
if I had witnessed it. I have more than once intended wit- 
nessing an execution, but 1 have never been able to make up 
my min^ ; and you, Albert ? ” 

“ I,” replied the viscount, — “I saw Castaing executed, but 
I. think 1 was rather intoxicated that day, for I had quitted 
college the same morning, and we had passed liie previous 
night at a tavern.” 

“Besides, it is no reason because you have not seenanexecir 
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tion at Paris, that yoa should not see one anywhere else ; when 
you travel, it is to see everything. Think what a hgure you 
will make when you are asked, ‘How do they execute at Home ? * 
and you rej>ly, ‘ I do not know ’ ! And, besides, they say that 
tile culprit is an infamous scoundrel, who killed with a log of' 
wood a worthy canon who had brought him up like his own son. 
Diable, when a churchman is killed, it should be with a differ- 
ent weapon than a log, especially when he has behaved like a 
father. If you went to Spain, would you not see the bull- 
fights ? Well, suppose it is a bull-fight you arc going to see ? 
Kecollect the ancient Romans of the Circus, and the s})ort8 
where they killed three hundred lions and a hundred men. 
Think of the eighty thousand applauding spectators, the sage 
matrons who took their daughters, and the charming Vestals 
who made with the thumb of their white hands the fatal sign 
that said, ‘ Come, despatch the dying.’ ” — “ Shall you go, then, 
Albert ? ” asked Franz. 

“ Mafoi, yes ; like yon, 1 hesitated, but the count’s eloquence 
decides me.” — “ Let us go, then,” said Franz, “ since you wish 
it ; but on our way to the Piiizza del Popolo, I wish to pass 
tlirough the Corso. Is this possible, count ? ” • 

“ On foot, yes ; in a carriage, no.” — “I will go on foot, 
then.” 

“ Is it important that you should go that way ? ” 

“ Ves, there is something I wish to see.” 

“ Weil, we will go by the Corso. We will send the carriage 
to wait for us on the Piazza del Popolo, by the Strada del Ba- 
huino, for 1 shall be glad to pass, myself, through the Corso, 
to see if some orders I have given have been executed.” 

“ Excellency,” said a servant, opening the door, “ a man iv 
the dress of a penitent wishes to speak to you.” — “ Ah, yes,’ 
returned the count, “ I know who he is, gentlemen ; will yoi 
return to. the salon? you will find good cigars on the centrt 
toble. I '\vill be with you directly.” The young men rost 
and returned into the salon, while the count, again a]X)logizing, 
left by another door. Albert, who was a great smoker, and 
who had considered it no small sacrifice to be deprived of the 
•ngars of . the Caf4 de Paris, approached the table, and uttered 
a cry of joy at perceiving some veritable puros. 

“ Well,” asked Franz, “ what think, you of the Count of 
Monte Cristo ? ” — “What do I think ? ” said Albert, evidently 
surprised atsuch a question from his companion ; “ I think he 
is a delightful fellow, who does the honors of his table admir- 
ably; who has travelled much, read much, is, like Bratus, of 
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tbe Stoic school, and moreover,” added he, sending a voliune 
of smoke up towards the ceiling, ‘Hhat he has excellent 
cigars.” Such was Albert’s opinion of the count, and as Franz 
well i^ew that Albert professed never to form an opinion 
except upon long reflection, he made no attempt to change it. 
“ But,” said he, “ did you observe one very singular thing ? ” 
— «What?” 

“ How attentively he looked at you.” — “ At me ? ” 

Yes.” — Albert reflected. “ Ah,” replied he, sighing, " that 
is not very surprising ; I have been more than a year absent 
from Paris, and my clothes are of a most antiquated cut ; the 
count takes me for a provincial. The first opportunity you 
have, undeceive him, I beg, and tell him I am nothing of the 
kind.” Franz smiled ; an instant after the count entered. — 
“ I am now quite at your service, gentlemen,” said he. “ The 
carriage is going one way to the Piazza del Popolo, and we will 
go another ; and, if you please, by the Corso. Take some more 
of these cigars, M. de Morcerf.” — “With all my heart,” re- 
turned Albert ; “ Italiiin cigars are horrible. Wlxen you oonie 
to Paris, I will return all this.” 

“ I will not refuse ; I intend going there soon, and since ^ou 
allow me, I will pay you a visit. Come, we have not any time 
to lose, it is half-past twelve — let us set off.” All three de- 
scended ; the coachman received his master’s orders, and drove 
down the Via del Babuino. While the three gentlemen walked 
along the Piazza de Spagni and the Via Frattina, which led 
directly between the Fiano and Bospoli palaces, Franz’s atten- 
tion was directed toward.s the windows of that last palace, for 
he had not forgotten the signal agreed upon between the man 
in the mantle and the Traustevere peasant. “ IVhich are your 
windows ‘j* ” asked he of the count, with as much indifference 
as he could assume. “ The three last,” returaed he, with a 
negligence evidently unaffected, for he could not imagine with 
what intention the question was put. Franz glanced rapidly 
towards the three windows. The side windows were hung with 
yellow damask, and the centre one with white damask and a 
red cross. The man in the mantle ha<l kept his promise to the 
Transteverin, and there could noyr be no doubt that he was the 
count. The thi-ee windows were still untenanted. Prepara- 
tions were making on every side ; chairs were placed, scaffolds 
were raised, and windows were hung with flags. The rnqsJra 
could not appear; the cai-riages could not move about; but 
the masks were visible behind the windows, the carriages, and 
the doors. 
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Vranz, Albert, and the oount continued to descend the Corso. 
As they approached the Piazza del Popolo, the crowd became 
more dense, and above the heads of the multitude two objects 
were visible : the obelisk, surmounted by a cross, which marks 
the centre of the square, and in front of the obelisk, at the 
point where the three streets, del Babuino, del Corso, and di 
Bipetta, meet, the two uprights of the scaffold, between which 
glittered the curved knife of the mandcCia. At the comer of 
the street they met the count’s steward, who was awaiting his 
master. The window, let at an exorbitant price, which the count 
had doubtless wished to conceal from his guests, was on the 
second floor of the great palace, situated between the Via del 
Babuino and the Monte Pincio. It consisted, as we have said, 
of a small dressing-room, opening into a bedroom, and, when 
the door of communication was shut, the inmates were quite 
alone. On chairs were laid elegant masquerade costumes of ■ 
blue and white satin. “ As you left the choice of your cos- 
tumes to me,” said the count to the two friends, “ I have had 
tliose brought, as they will be the most worn tliis year ; and 
they are most suitable, on account of the confetti (sweetmeats), 
as they do not show the flour.” 

Franz heard the woixls of the count but imi»rfectly, and he 
perhaps did not fully appreciate this new attention to their 
wishes ; for he was wholly absorbed by the .spectacle that tlie 
Piazza del Popolo presented, and by the terrible instrument 
that was in the centre. It was the iirst time Franz had ever 
.seen a guillotine, — we say guillotine, because the Roman 
nmndaia is formed on almost the same model as the French 
instrument.* The knife, which is shaped like a cre.scent, that 
(!uts with the convex side, falls from a less height, and that is 
all the difference. Tavo men, seated on the movable ]>laiik on 
vvhich the victim is laid, were eating their breakfasts, while 
waiting for the criminal. Their repast consisted apparently 
of bread and sausages. One of them lifted the plank, took out 
a flask of wine, drank some, and then passed it to his compan- 
ion. These two men were the executioner’s assistants. At 
this sight Franz felt the perspiration start forth upon his brow. 
The prisoners, transported the previous evening from the Car- 
c.ere Nuovo to the little church of Santa Maria del Popolo, had 
passed the night, each accompanied by two priests, in a chapel 
closed by a grating, before which were two sentinels, who were 
nlieved at <intervals. A double line of carbineers, placed on 

* Dr. Dnillotin got the idea of bis famous maelilae from witnessing an 
execution in Italy. 
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each side of the door of the church, reached to the scaffold, 
and formM a circle around it, leaving a path about ten feet 
wide, and around the guUlotiiie a space of nearly a hundred 
feet. All the rest of the square was paved with heads. Many 
women held their infants on their shoulders, and thus the chu* 
dren had the best view. The Monte Pincio seemed a vast 
amphitheatre iilled with spectators ; the balconies of the two 
churches at the corner of the Via del Babuino and the Via di 
Bipetta were crammed ; the steps even seemed a parti-colored 
sea, that was impelled towards the portico ; eveiy niche in the 
wall held its living statue. What the count said was true — 
the most curious s^ieccacle in life is that of death. And yet, 
instead of the silence and the solemnity demanded by the oc- 
casion, laughter and jests arose from the crowd. It was evident 
that the execution was, in the eyes of the people, only the com- 
mencement of the Carnival. Suddenly the tumult ceased, as 
if by magic, and the doors of the church opened. A brother- 
hood of penitents, clothed from head to foot in robes of gray 
sackcloth, with holes for the eyes, and holding in their hands 
lighted tapers, appeared first ; the chief marched at the head. 
Behind the penitents came a man of vast stature and propor- 
tions. He was naked, w'itli the exception of cloth drawers, 
at the left side of which hung a large knife in a sheath, and he 
bore on his right shoulder a heavy iron sledge-hammer. This 
man was the executioner. He had, moreover, sandals bound 
on his feet by cords. Behind the executioner came, in the or- 
der in which tliey were to die, first Peppino and then Andrea. 
Kach was accompanied by two priests. Neither had his eyes 
bandaged. Pe])pino walked with a firm step, doubtless aware 
of what awaited him. Andrea was supported by two priests. 
Each of them, from time to time, kissed the emcitix a confessor 
held out to them. At this sight alone Franz felt his legs trem- 
ble under him. He looked at Albert — he was as wdiite as his 
shirt, and mechanically cast away his cigar, although he had 
not half smoked it. The count alone seemed unmoved — nay, 
more, a slight color seemed striving to rise in his pale cheeks. 
His nostrils dilated like those of a wild beast that scents its 
prey, and his lips, half opened, disclosed his white teeth, small 
and sharp like those of a jackal. And yet his features wore an 
expression of smiling tenderness, sirch as Franz had never be- 
fo^ witnessed in them ; his black eyes especially were full of 
kindness and pity. However, the two cidprits advanced, and 
as they approached their faces became visible. Peppino was 
a handsome young man of four or five and twenty, bronzed by 
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; he carried his head erect, and seemed on the watob 
to see on which side his liberator would appear. Andrea was 
short and fat ; his visage, marked with bruWl cruelty, did not 
indicate age ; he might be thirty. In prison he had suffered 
his beard to grow ; his head fell on his shoulder, his legs beut 
beueath him, and bis movements were apparently automatic 
and unconscious. 

1 thought,” said h'ranz to the count, that you told me 
there would be but one execution.” — “I told you true,” re- 
plied he coldly. 

“ And yet here are two culprits.” 

Yes ; but only one of these two is about to die ; the other 
has many years to live.” 

“If the pardon to come, there is no time to lose.” 

“ And see, here it i.s,” .said the count. At the moment when 
Peppino reached the foot of the mandaia, a priest arrived in 
some haste, forced his way through the soldiers, and, advan- 
cing to the chief of the brotherhood, gave him a folded paper. 
The piercing eye of Peppino Jiad noticed all. The cliief took 
the paper, unfolded it, and, raising his hand, “Heaven be 
praised, and his holiness also,” said he in a loud voice; “here 
is a pardon for one of the prisoners I ” 

“A pardon!” cried the people with one voice — “a par- 
don ! ” At this cry Andrea raised his head. “ Pardon for 
whom ? ” cried he. 

Peppino remained breathless. “ A pardon for Peppino, called 
Rocca Priori,” said the principal friar. And he passed the 
jKiper to the officer commanding the carbineers, who read and 
retamed it to him. 

“ For Peppino ! ” cried Andrea, who seemed roused from the 
torjtor in which he had been plungetL “ Why for him and not , 
J'>r me? We ought to die together. I was promised he 
.should die. 'with me. You have no right to put me to death 
alone. I will not die alone — 1 will npt!” And he broke 
from the priests struggling and raving like a wild beast, and 
striving desperately to break the cords that bound his hands. 
The executioner made a sign, and his two assistants leaped 
iVom the scaffold and seized him. “ What is going on ? ” asked 
Franz of the count; for, as all the talk was in the Roman 
dialect, he had not perfectly understood it. ^ Do you not 
see?” returned the count, “that this human creature 'who is 
c*bout to die is furious that his fellow-sufferer does not jmrisli 
with him ? and; were he able, he would rather tear him to 
pieces 'with his teeth and nails than let him enjoy the life he 
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himwftlf is al)out to be deprived of. Oh., man, man — raee of 
crocodiles,” cried the count, extending his clinched hands 
towards the crowd, “ how well do I recognize you there, and 
that at all times you are worthy of yourselves ! ” Meanwhile 
Andrea and the two executioners were struggling on the 
ground, and he kept exclaiming, “ He ought to die ! — he shall 
die ! — I will not die alone ! ” 

‘‘Look, look,” cried the count, seizing the young men’s 
hands — “ look, for on my soul it is curious. Here is a man 
who had resigned himself to his fate, who was going to the 
scaffold to die — like a coward, it is true, but he was about to 
die without resistance. Do you know what gave him strength ? 

— do you know what consoled him ? It was, that another par- 
took of his punishment — that another partook of his anguish 

— that another was to die before him. Lead two sheep to the 
butcher’s, two oxen to the slaughterhouse, and make one of 
them understiind that his companion will not die ; the sheep 
will bleat for pleasure, the ox will bellow with joy. But man 

— man, whom God created in his own image — man, upon 
whom God has laid his first, his sole commandment, to love 
his neighbor — man, to whom God has given a voice to express 
his thoughts — what is his first cry when he hears his fellow- 
man is saved? A blasphemy. Honor to man, this master- 
piece of nature, this king of the creation ! ” And the count 
burst into a laugh ; a terrible laugh, that showed he must have 
suffered horribly to be able thus to laugh. However, the 
struggle still continued, and it was dreadful to witness. The 
people all took part against Andrea, and twenty thousand 
voices cried, “ Put him to death! put him to death! ” Franz 
sprang back, but the count seized his arm, and held him before 
the window. “What are you doing?” said he. “Do you 
pity him ? If you heard the cr^' of ‘ Mad dog ! ’ you would take 
your gun — you would unhesitatingly shoot the poor beast, 
who, after all, was only guilty of having been bitten by an- 
other dog. And yet you pity a man who, without being bitten 
by one of his nice, has yet murdered his benefactor; and who, 
now unable to kill any one, because his hands are bound, 
wishes to see his companion in captivity perish. No, no—' 
look, look ! ” 

The command was needless. Franz was fascinated by the 
horrible spectacle. The two assistants had borne Andrea , to 
the scaffold, and there, in spite of his struggles, his bites, and 
his cries, had forced him to his knees. During , this time the 
executioner had raised his mace, and signed to them to get out 
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of the way ; the oriminal strove to rise, but, ere he had time, 
the mace lell on his left temple. A dull and heavy sound was 
heard, and the man dropped like an ox on his face, and then 
turned over on his back. The executioner let fall his mace, 
drew his knife, and with one stroke opened his throat, and 
mounting on his stomach, stamped violently on it with his 
feet. At every stroke a jet of blood sprang from the wound. 

This time Franx could contain himself no longer, but sank, 
half fainting, into a seat. Albert, with his eyes closed, was 
standing grasping the window-curtains. The coiuit was erect 
and triumphant, like the Avenging Angel 1 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THR CARNIVAL AT ROMR. 

Wnisir Franz recovered his senses, he saw Albert drinking a 
glass of water, of which, to judge from his i)allor, he stood 
in great need; and the count, who was assuming his mas- 
querade costume. He glanced mechanically towards the 
square — the scene was wholly changed; scaffold, executioners, 
victims, all had disappeared ; only the people remained, full 
of noise and excitement. The bell of Monte Citorio, which 
only sounds on the pope’s decease and the opening of the 
Carnival, was ringing a joyous peal. “Well,” asked he of 
the count, “ what has, then, happened ? ” — “ Nothing,” replied 
the count; “only, as you see, the Carnival has commenced. 
Make haste and dress yourself.” — “ In fact,” said Franz, “ this 
horrible scene has jiassed away like a dream.” 

“ It is but a dream, a nightmare, that has disturbed you.” 

“ Yes, that I have suffered; but the culprit ? ” 

“ That is a dream also ; only he has remained asleep, while 
you have awakened ; and who knows which of you is the most 
fortimate?” 

“ But Peppino — what has become of him ? ” — “ Peppino is 
a lad of sense, who, unlike most men, who are happy in pro- 
portion as they are noticed, was delighted to see that the 
general attention was directed towards his companion. He 
pmiited by this distraction to slip away among the crowd, 
without even thanking the worthy priests who accompanied 
kim. Decidedly man is an ungrateful and egotistical animal. 

Vol. 1 — 23 
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But dress yourself; see, M. de Morcerf sets you the ei^ple.’ 
Albert uras drawing on the satin pantaloon over his black 
trousers and rarnished boots. -^^Well, Albert,’’ said Ftanz, 
“ do you feel much inclined to join the revels ? Come, answer 
frankly.” — “ Mafot, no,” returned Albert. “ But 1 am really 
glaH to have seen such a sight; and I undei-stand what the- 
count said — that when you have once habituated yourself to 
a similar spectacle, it is the only one. that causes you any 
* emotion.” 

“ Without reflecting that this is the only moment in which 
you can study character,” said the count ; “ on the steps of 
the scaffold death tears off the mask that lias been worn 
through life, and the real vi.sage is disclosed. It must be 
allowed that Andrea was not very handsome, the hideous 
scoundrel! (Jorae, dress yourselves, gentlemen, dress your- 
selves.” Franz felt it would be ridiculous not to follow his 
two companions’ example. He assumed his costume, and 
fastened on the mask that sciircely equalled the pallor of his 
own fac<i. Their toilet finished, they descended ; the carriage 
awaited them at the door, filled with sweetmeats and bouquets. 
They fell into the line of carriages. It is difficult to fomi an 
idea of the perfect change that had taken place. Instead of 
the spectiusle of gloomy and silent death, the Piazza del Popdo 
]u;esented a spectacle of gay and noisy mirth and revelry. A 
crowd of masks flowed in from all sides, emerging from the 
doors, descending from the windows. From every street and 
every comer drove carriages filled with clowns, harlequins, 
dominoes, mummers, pantomimists, Transteverins, knights, and 
peasants, screaming, fighting, gesticulating, throwing eggs 
filled with flour, confetti, nosegays, attacking, with their sar- 
casms and their missiles, friends and foes, companions and 
strangers, indiscriminately, and no one took offence, or did 
anything but laugh. Franz and Albert were like men who, to 
drive away a violent sorrow, have recourse to wine, and who, 
as they drink and become intoxicated, feel a thick veil drawn 
between tlie past and the present. They saw, or rather con- 
tinued to sec, the image of what they had witnessed; but 
little by little the general vertigo seized them, and they felt 
themselves obliged to take part in the noise and confusion. 
A handful of confetti that came from a neighboring carriage, 
iuid which, while it covered 'Morcerf and his two companions 
wiUi dust, pricked his neck and that portion of his face un-' 
covered by his mask like a hundred pins, incited him to jokt 
in ^the general combat, in which all the masks around him wets^ 
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engaged. He rose in his tom, and seizing handfuls of confetti 
and sweetmeats, with which the carriage was filled, cast them 
with all the force and skill he was master of. 

The strife had, fairly beg^, and ^e recollection of what 
they had seen hal^ an hour before was gradually effaced from 
the young men’s minds, so much were they occupied by the 
gay and glittering procession they now beheld. As for the 
Count of Monte Cristo, he had never for an instant shown any 
appearance of having been moved. Imagiun the large and 
splendid Corso, bordered from one end to the other with lofty 
lalaces, with their balconies hung wnth carpets, and their win- 
dows with flags. At these balconies are thi'ee hundred thous- 
and spectatoi-s — Homans, Italians, strangers from all parts of 
the world, the united aristocracy of biii;!!, wealth, and genius. 
Lovely women, yielding to the influence of the scene, bend over 
their balconies, or lean from tlicir windows, and shower down 
confetti, which are returned by bouquets ; the air seems dark- 
ened with the falling confetti and flying flowers. In tlie 
streets the lively crowd is dressed in the most fantastic cos- 
tumes — gigantic cabbages walk gravely about, buffaloes’ heads 
liellow from men’s shouldei-s, dogs walk on their hind legs ; in 
the midst of all this a mask is lifted, and, as in Callot’s Temp- 
tation of St. Anthony, a lovely face is exhibited, which we 
would fain follow, but from which we are separated by troops 
of fiends. This will give a faint idea of the Carnival at Borne. 
At' the second turn the count stopf>ed the carriage, and xe- 
quested permission to withdraw, leaving the vehicle at their 
disposal. Franz lopked up — they were op]>osite the Ko8}x>li 
Palace, At the centre window, tlie one hung with white dam- 
ask witli a red cross, was a blue domino, beneath which Franz’s 
imagination easily pictured the beautiful Greek of the Argen- 
tina. “ Gentlemen,” said the count, springing out, “ when you 
arc tired of being actors, and wish to become spectators of this 
sceue, you know you ^ve places at my windows. In the 
meantime, dispose of my coachman, my carriage, and my ser- 
vants.” We have forgotten to mention, that the count’s coach- 
man was attired in a bear-skin, exactly resembling Odry’s in 
‘‘ The Bear and the Pasha; ” and the two footmen behind were 
dressed up as green monkeys, with spring masks, with which 
they made grimaces at every one who passed. Franz thanked 
the count for his attention. As for Albert, he was busily occu- 
pied throwing*bouquets at a carriage full of Boman peasants 
that was passing near him. Unfortunately for him, the line of 
carriages moved on again, suid while he descended the Pisusza 
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del Popolo, the other ascended towards the Palazzo di Venezhk 
“ Ah, my dear fellow,” said he to Franz ; “ you did not see ? ” 
~«What?” 

“ There, — that calash '^lled with Boinan peasants.” — " No.” 

“ Well, I am couvinced’-they are all channiug women.” 

‘‘How unfortunate that you were masked, Albert,” said 
.Franz ; “here was an opportunity of making up fur past dis- 
appointments.” 

“ Oh,” replied he, half laughing, half serious ; “ I hope the 
Carnival will not pass witliout some amends in one shape or 
the other.” 

But, in spite of Aloert’s hoy)e, the day passed unmarked by 
any incident, excepting two or three encounters with the car- 
riage full of Roman peasants. At one of these encounters, 
accidentally or jiurposely, A inert’s mask fell olf. He instantly 
rose and cast the remainder of the bouquets into the carriage. 
Doubtless one of the charming females Albert had detected 
beneath their coquettish disguise was touched by his gallantry; 
for, as the carriage of the two friends passed her, she threw 
a bunch of violets. Alliort seized it, and as Fmnz had no 
reason to suppose it was meant for him, lie suffered Albert 
to retain it. Albert placed it in his button-hole, and the car- 
riage wont triumphantly on. 

“Well,” said PVanz to him; “here is the beginning of an 
adventure.” — “ Laugh if you please — I really think so. So I 
will not abandon this bouquet.” 

“ Parrf/ew,” returned Franz, laughing, “ in token of your in- 
gratitude.” The jest, liowever, soon apjieared to become 
earnest; for when Albert and Franz again encountered the 
carriage with the eontuiUni, the one who had thrown the vio- 
lets to Albert, chipped her hands when she beheld them in his 
button-hole. “ Bravo, bravo,” said Franz; “things go wonder- 
fully. Shall I leave you ? Perhaps you would prefer being 
alone ? ” — “ No,” replied he ; “I wdll not be caught like a 
f(X)l at a first disclosure by a rendezvous under the clock, aa 
they say at the opera-balls. If the fair peasant wishes to carry 
matters any further, we shall find her, or rather, she will find 
us to-morrow ; then she will give me some sign or other, and I 
shall know what I have to do.” 

“On my word,” said Franz, “you are wise as Nestor and 
prudent as Ulysses, and your fair Circe must be very skilful or 
very powerful if she succeed in changing you into a beast of 
any kind.” Albert was right; the fair u^nown had residved, 
doubtless, to can-y the intrigue no fartlier; for although 
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young men made several more turns, they did not again see 
the calash, which had turned up one of the neighboring streets. 
Then they returned to the Kospoli Palace; but the count and 
the blue domino had also disappeared ; the two windows, hung 
with yellow damask, were still occupied by the persons whom 
the count had invited. At this moment the same bell that had 
proclaimed the beginning of the mascherata sounded the re- 
treat. The file on the Corso broke the line, aiid in a second 
all the carriages had disappeared. Franz and Albert were op- 
])Osite the Via delle Maratte; the coachman, without saying a 
word, drove up it, passed along the Piazza di Spagni and the 
Itospoli Palace and stopped at the door of tlie hotel. Signor 
Pastrini came to the door to receive his guests. Franz hastened 
to inquire alter the count, and to express regret that lie liad 
not ri'turned in sufficient time; but Pastrini reassured him by 
saying that the Count of Monte Cristo hafl ordered a second 
carriage for himself, and that it had gone at four o’clock to 
letch him from the Kospoli Pal, 'tee. The count had, moreover, 
charged him to olfV'r the two friends the key of his box at the 
Argimtina. Franz questioned Albert as to ids intentions; but 
AllwTt had great projects to put into execution before going to 
the tlieatre; and instead of making any answer, he impxired if 
Signor Pastrini could procure him a tailor. “A tailor,” said 
the host; “and for wliat ?” — “To make us between now and 
to-morrow two Roman peasant costumes,” returned Albert. 
The host shook his head. “To make you two costumes be- 
tween now and to-mori-ow ? I ask your excellencies’ pardon, 
hut this is quite a French demand; for the next week you will 
not find a single tailor who would consent to sew six buttons 
on a waistcoat if you paid liim a crown a piece for each but- 
ton.” — “ Then I must give up the idea ? ” 

“ \o ; we have them ready-made. Le,ave all to me ; and 
tiHuorrow, when you awake, you shall find a collection of 
co.st.umes Avith which you will bo satisfied.” — “ My dear 
Aloci-t,” said Franz, “ leave all to our host ; he has 'already 
proved himself full of resources; let us dine quietly, and 
iff forwards go and see ‘ The Algerian Captive.’ ” 

“ Agreed,” returned Albert ; “ but remember, Signor Pastrini, 

1 hat both my friend and myself attach the greatest importance 
to having to-morrow the costumes we have asked for.” The 
ho.st again assured them they might rely on him, and that their 
wishes should* be attended to ; upon which Franz and Albert 
mounted to tbeir apartments, and proceeded to disencumber 
themselves of their costumes. Albert, as he took off his dress, 
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carefully preserved the bunch of violets ; it was his token 
reserved for the morrow. The two friends sat down to table ; 
but they could not refrain from remarking the difference be- 
tween the Coutit of Afonte Cristo’s table and that of Signor 
Pastrini. 'I’ruth compelled Franz, in spite of the dislike he 
seemed to have taken to the count, to confess that the advan- 
tage was not on Piistrini’s side. During dessert, the servant 
inquired at what time they wished for the carriage. Albert 
and Franz looked at each other, fearing really to abuse the 
count’s kindness. 'Fhe servant understood them. “ His ex- 
cellency the Count of Monte Cristo had,” he said, “ given {Xffli- 
tive orders that the carriage was to remain at their lordships’ 
orders all day, and they could therefore dispose of it without 
fear of indiscretion.” 

They resolved to profit by the count’s courtesy, and ordered 
the horses to bo harnessed, while they substituted evening 
dress for that which they had on, and which was somewhat 
the worse for the numerous combats they had sustained. This 
precaution taken, they went to the theatre, and installed them- 
selves in the count's box. During the first act, the Countess 

(x entered. Her first look was at the box where she had 

seen the count the ])rcvious evening, so that she perceived 
Franz and Albert in the place of the very person concerning 
whom she had expressed so strange an opinion to Franz. Her 
opera-glass was so fixedly directed towards them, that Frairz 
saw it would be cniel not to satisfy her curiosity ; and, avail- 
ing himself of one of the privileges of the spectators of the 
Italian theati’cs, who use their boxes to hold receptions, the 
two friends went to pay their respects to the countess. 
Scarcely had they entered, when she motioned to Franz to 
iissume the seat of honor. Albert, in his turn, sat behind. 

“Well,” said she, hardly giving Franz time to sit down, 
“it seems you have nothing better to do than to make the 
acquaintance of this new Lord liuthven, and you are already 
the best friends in the world.” 

“ Without being so far advanced as that, my dear countess,” 
returned Franz, “ I cannot deny that we have abused his good 
nature all day.” 

“ All day ? ” — “ Yes ; this morning we breakfasted with 
him ; we rode in his carriage all day, and now we have taken 
possession of his box.” 

“ You know him, then ? ” — “ Yes, and na” 

“ How so ? ” — - “ It is a long story.” 

“Tell it to me.” — “It would frighten you too much.” 
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«So much the more reason.” — least wait until the 
story has a conclusiop.” 

“ Very well ; I prefer complete histories ; but tell me how 
you made his acquaintance ? Did any one introduce you to 
him ? ” 

“No; it was he who introduced himself to us.” — “ When ? ” 

“ Last night, after we left you.” — “ Through what 
medium ? ” 

“ The very prosaic one of our landlord.” 

“He is staying, then, at the Hotel de Londres with you ?” 

“ Not only in the same hotel, but on the same floor.” 

“ What is his name — for, of course, you know ? ” 

“ The Count of Monte Ciisto.” — “ That is not a family 
name ? ” 

“ No, it is the name of the island he has purehased.” 

“ And he is a count ? ” — “A Tuscan count.” 

“ Well, we must put up with that,” said the countess, who 
was herself from one of the oldest Venetian families. “ What 
sort of a man is he ? ” 

“ Ask the Vicomte de Morcerf.” 

“ You hear, M. de Morcerf, I am referred to you,” said the 
countess. 

“We should bo very hard to please, madam,” returned 
Albert, “did we not think him delightful. A friend of ten 
years’ standing could not have done more for us, or with a 
more perfect courtesy.” 

“ Come,” observed the countess, smiling, “I see my vampire 
is only some millionaire, who htis taken the appearance of 
Lara in order to avoid being confounded with M. do Roth- 
schild ; and you have seen her ? ” — “ Her ? ” — “ The beautiful 
Creek of yesterday.” 

“ No ; we heard, I think, the sound of her guzht, but she 
rejnained perfectly invisible.” “ When you say invi.sible,” 
interrupted Albert, ••'it is only to keep up the mystery; for 
whom do you take the blue domino at the window with the 
white cui'tains ? ” 

Where was this window with white hangings ? ” asked the 
''ountess. 

•‘ At the Kospoli Palace.” 

“ The count had three windows at the Kospoli Palace ? ” 

“ Yes. Did you pass through the Corso ? ” — “ Yes.” 

“Well, did’ you notice two windows hung with yellow dam- 
ask, and one with white damask with a red cross ? Those were 
the count’s windows ? ” 
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“ Why, he mnst be a nabob. Do you know what those three 
windows were worth ? ” — “ Two or three hundred Koman 
crowns ? ” 

“ Two or three thousand.” — “ The deuce.” 

« Does his island jtroduce him such a revenue ? ” 

“ It does not bring him a baiocco.” — « Then why did he 
■purchase it ?” 

For a whim.” — “ He is an original, then ? ” 

“In reality,” observed Albert, “he seemed to me somewhat 
eccentric ; were he at Paris, suid a frequenter of the theatres, 
I should say he was a iX)or devil literally mad. This morning 
he made two or three exits worthy at Didier or Anthony.” 
At this moment a fresh visitor entered, and, according to 
custom, Franz gave iip his seat to him. TJiis circumstance 
had, moreover, the effect of changing tljc conversation ; an 
hour afterwards the two friends )'«;turned to their hotel. 
Signor Pastrini had already set about procuring their dis- 
guises for the morrow ; and he assured tlirtn tliat they would 
be perfectly satisfied. The next morning, at nine o’clock, he 
entered Franz’s rooju, followed by a tailor, who had eight or 
ten llotnan i)easa.nt costumes on his arm ; they selected two 
exacitly alike, and charged the tailor to sew on each of their 
hats about twenty yards of ribbon, and to j)rocure them two of 
the long silk sashes of different colors with which the lower 
orders decorate themselves on f6te-days. Albert was impatient 
to see how he looked in his new dress — a jacket and breeches 
of blue velvet, silk stockings with clocks, shoes with buckles, 
and a silk waistcoat, 'rhis picturesque attire set him off to 
great advantage* ; and when he had bound the scarf around, his 
waist, and when his hat, placed coqnettishly on one side, let 
fall on his shouhler a stream of ribbons, Franz was forced to 
confess that costume has much to do with the physical superi- 
ority we accord to certain nations. I'he Turks u.sed to be so 
])icturesque with their lon^ and flowing robes, but are they, 
not now hideous with their blue fiwks buttoned up to the 
chin, and their red caps, which make them look like a bottle 
of wine with a red seal ? Franz complimented Albert, who 
looked at himself in the glass wdth an unequivocal smile of 
satisfaction. They were thus engaged when the Count of 
Monte Cristo entered. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, '“ although a companion is agreeable, 
perfect freedom is sometimes still more agreeable. I come to 
say that to-day, and for the remainder of the Carnival, I leave 
the carriage entirely at your disposal. The host will tell yon 
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L have three or four more, so that you will not inconveuience 
me in any way. Make use of it, I pray you, for your pleasuro 
or your business.” 

The young men wished to decline, but they could find no 
good reason for refusing an offer which was so agreeable to 
them. The Count of Monte Cristo remained a quarter of an 
hour with them, conversing on all subjects with the greatest 
ease. He was, as we have already said, perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the literature of all countries. A. glance at tlie 
walls of his salon proved to Franz and Albert that he was a 
connoisseur of inctures. A few words he let fall showed them 
that he was no stranger to the sciences, and he seemed much 
occupied with chemistry. The two friends did not venture to 
return the count the breakfast he had given them ; it would 
have been twi absurd to offer him in exchange for his excellent 
table the very inferior one of Sign«)r Fastrini. They told liim 
so frankly, and he receiv(;d their excuses with the air of a man 
who appreciated their dtdicacy. Albert was charmed with the 
count’s manners, and he was only prevented from recognizing 
him for a perfect gentleman by reason of his varied knowledge!. 
The permission to do what he liked witli the carriage pleased 
liim above all, for the fair pe:isants had appeared in a most ele- 
gant carriage the preceding evening, and Albeit was not sorry 
to be upon an equal footing Avith thorn. At half-past one they 
descended, the coachman and footman Iiad put on their livery 
over their di^uises, which gave them a more ridiculous appear- 
ance than over, and which gained them the applause of Franz 
and Albert. Albert had fastened the faded bunch of violets 
to his button-hole. At the first sound of the bell they hastened 
into the Corso by the Via Vittoria. At the second turn, a 
buncli of fresh violets, thrown from a carriage filled with har- 
lequins, indicated to Alliei't that, like himself and his friend, 
the peasants had changed their costume also ; and whether it 
was the result of chance, or whether a similar feeling had pos- 
sessed them both, while he had changed his costume they had 
assumed his. 

Albert phuied the fresh bouquet in bis button-hole, but he 
kept the faded one in his hand ; and when he ag;iin met the 
calash, he raised it to his lips, an action which seemed greatly 
U> amuse not only the fair lady who had thrown it, but her 
joyous Qompanions also. The day was as gay as the preceding 
one, perhap&^ven more animated and noisy ; the count appeared 
for an instant at his window, but when they again passed he 
had disappeared. It is almost needless to say ^at the flirtii- 
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tion between Albert and the fair pcsasant continued all day. 
In the evening, on his return, Franz found a letter from the 
embassy, informing him that he would have the honor of being 
received by his holiness the next day. At each previous visit 
he had made to Borne, lie had solicited and obtained the same 
favor ; and itmited as much by a religious feeling as by grati- 
tude, he Avas unwilling to quit the capital of the Christiau 
world without laying his respectful homage at the feet of one 
of St. Peter’s successors who has set the rare example of all 
the virtues. He did not then think of the Carnival, for in spite 
of his condescension and touching kindness, one cannot incline 
one’s self without awe before the venerable and noble old man 
called Gregory XVI. On his return from the Vatican, Franz 
carefully avoided the Corso; he brought away with him a 
trea.sure of pious thoughts, to which the mad gayety of the 
maskers would have been profanation. At ten minutes past 
five Albert entered overjoyed. The harlequin had roassumed 
her peasant’s costume, and as she passed she raised her mask. 
She was cliarming. Franz congratulated Albert, who received 
his congratulations Avith the air of a man conscious that they 
are merited. Ho had recognized by certain unmistakable signs, 
that his fair incognita belonged to the aristocmjy. lie had 
made uji his mind to Avrite to her the next day. Franz re- 
marked, while he gave these detsiiLs, that Albei-t seemed to 
have something to ask of him, but that he was unwilling to iisk 
it. He insisted upon it, declaring beforehand that he Avas 
willing to make any s.icrifice the t)ther wished. Albtjrt let 
himself be prtjssed just as long as friendship required, and 
then avowed to F’ranz that he would do him a gretit iaAn)r 
by idloAving him to «H5Cupy the carriage alone the next day. 
Albert attributed to Franz’s absence the extreme kindness of 
the fair peasant in raising her mask. Franz was not suffi- 
ciently egotistical to stojt Albert in the middle of an fulventure 
that pnunised to prove so agreeable to his curiosity and so 
ftattering to his v.anity. He felt assured that the perfect indis- 
cretion of his friend would duly inform him of all that hajv 
pened ; and as, during three years that he had travelled all 
over Italy, a similar piece of good fortune had never fallen to 
his share, Franz was by no means sorry to learn how to act on 
such an occasion. He therefore promised Albert that he would 
content himself the morrow with witnessing the Carnival from 
the windows of the Bospoli Palace. 

The nex^ morning he saw Albert pass and repass, holding 
an enormous bouquet, which he doubtless meant to make the 
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bearer of - his' amorous epistle. This belief was ohauged into 
certainty when Franz saw the bouquet (conspicuous by a circle 
of white camellias) in the hand of a charming harlequin 
dressed in rose-colored satin. The evening was no longer joy, 
but delirium. Albert nothing doubted but that the fsiir un- 
known would reply in the same manner. Franz anticipated 
Ids wishes by saying that the noise fatigued him, and that he, 
should pass the next day in writing and looking over his' 
journal. Albert was not deceived, for the next evening Franz 
'saw him enter triumphantly shaking a folded paper which he 
held by one corner. “ Well,” said he, “ was 1 mistaken ? ” — 

“ She has answered you ! ” cried Franz. 

“liead.” This word was pronounced in a manner impos- 
sible to describe. Franz took the letter, and re.a,d : — 

Tuesday evening, at seven o’clock, descend from your carriage o])- 
posite the Via dei Pontcfici, and follow the Homan peasant who snatches 
your torch from you. When you arrive at the first step of the cliiirch 
of San (iiacoiiio, lx* sure to fasten a knot of n)sc-cnloml rihhoiis to the 
shoulder of your liarlcqiilii <‘ostnnie. In order that you may he recog- 
nized. Until then you will not see me. 

('ONSTANOV AND 1 llSCltiaiUN. 

“ Well,” asked he, when Franz luwl iinished, “ what do you 
think of tlijit ” 

•• 1 think that the tidventiire is assuming a very agreeable 
ai»pearance.” 

“ 1 think s(t, also,” replied Albert; ‘‘and 1 very min*h fear 
you will go alone to the Duke of llrae.eiano’s ball.” h'ltiiiz and 
Alltert had received that morning an invitsition from the cele- 
hriited Koman bankiir. “ 'Pake care, Albert.” .said Franz. 

" All the nobility of Rome will be prestmt; and it your fair 
hmifjnita belong to the higher class of society, she must go 
there.” 

” Whether she goes there or not, my opinion is still the 
same,” i-eturncd Albert. “ You have read the letter ? ” — 

Yes.” 

“ You know how imperfectly the women of the mezzo cito 
are educated in Italy ? ” (This is the name of the lower 
class.) — “ Yes.” 

“ Well, read the letter again. Look at the writing, and find 
if you can, any blemish in the language or orthography.” 
(The writing was, in- reality, charming, and the orthography 
irreproachable.) “ Yon are born to good fortune,” said Franz, 
as he returned the letter. 
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** Laugh as much as you will,” replied Albert, “I am in 
love.” — “ You alarm me,” cried Franz. “I see that I shall 
not only go alone to the Duke of Bracciano’s, but also letum to 
Florence alone.” 

** If my unkno\vn be as amiable as she is beautiful,” ^d 
Albert, “ £ shall hx myself at Rome for six weeks, at least. 
.1 adore Borne, and I have always had a great taste for arch8S^ 
ology.” — “ Come, two or thi-ee more such adventures, and I do 
not despair of seeing you a member of the Academy.” Doubt- 
less Albert was about to discuss seriously bis right to the 
academic ciiair when they were informed that dinner was 
ready. Albert’s love had not taken away his ap])etite. He 
hastened with Franz to seat - himself, free to recommence the 
discussion after dinner. After dinner, the Count of Monte 
Cristo wiis announced. They had not seen him for two days. 
tSignor Pastrini informed them that busine.ss had called liim 
to Oivita Vecchia. He had started the previous evening, and 
had t)nly returned jui liour since. He was charming. Whether 
he kifpt a watch over himself, or whether by accident he did 
not sound tlie acrimonious ehonls that in other circumstances 
had been touched, he was to-night like everybody else. The 
man was an enigma to Franz. The count mrrst feel sure that 
Franz recognized him; and yet he had not let fall a single 
word indicating any previous acquaintance between them. On 
his side, however great Franz’s desiio was to allude to their 
former interview, the fear of being disagreeable to the 
man who had loaded him and his friend with kindness pre- 
vented him from mentioning it. The count had learned that 
the two friends had sent to secure a box at the Argentina 
Theatre, and were told they were all let. In consequence, he 
brought them the key of his own — at least such was the ^ 
parent motive of his visit. Fi-auz and Albert made some dim- 
culty, alleging their fear of depriving him of it ; but the count 
replied that, ns lie was going to the Palli Theatre, the box at 
the Argentina Theatre would be lost if they did not profit by 
it. This assurance determined the tw'o friends to accept it. 

Franz had by degrees liecome accustomed to the count’s 
pallor, which had so forcibly struck him at their first meeting. 
He could not refrain from admiring the severe beaufy of his 
features, the only defect, or ratlier the principal quality of 
which was the pallor. Truly, a By ronic hero ! Franz could not, 
we will not say see him, but even think of him without imagin- 
ing his stern head upon Manfred’s shoulders, or beneath Lara’s 
helmei. His forehead was marked with the line that indicates 
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hhe constant presence of bitter thoughts ; he had the fiery eyes 
. that seem to penetrate to the very soul, and the haughty and 
disdainful upper lip that gives to the words it utters a peculiar 
character that impresses them on the minds of those to whom 
they are addressed. The count was no longer young. He 
was at least forty ; and yet it was easy to understand that he 
was formed to rule the young men with whom he associated 
at present. And, to complete his resemblance with the fan- 
tastic heroes of the English poet, tlie count seemed to have 
the power of fascination. Albert was constantly expatiating on 
their good fortune in meeting such a man. Franz was less 
enthusiastic ; but the count exercised over liim also the ascen- 
dency a strong mind always acquires over a mind less domineer- 
ing., He thought several times of the project tlie count Iiad of 
visiting Paris ; and he had no doubt but that, with his eccen- 
tric character, his characteristic face, and his colossal fortune, 
he would produce a great effect there. Ami yet he did not 
wish to be at I’aris when the count was thei*e. The evening 
passed as evenings mostly pass iit Italian theatres ; that is, 
not in listening to the music, but in paying visits and convers- 
ing. The Coxmtess G- wished to revive tlie subject of tlie 

count, but Franz announced he had somethiug far newer to tell 
her ; and, in spite of Albert’s demonstrations of false modesty, 
he informed the countess of the great event which had pre- 
oocxipied tiiem for the last' three days. As similar intrigues 
are not uncommon in Italy, if we may credit travellers, the 
countess did not manifest the least incredulity, but congratu- 
lated Albert on his success. They promised, upon separating, 
to meet at the Duke of Hracciano’s ball, to which ^1 Home 
was invited. The heroine of the bouquet kept her word } she 
gave Albert no sign of her existence the morrow or the day 
after. 

At length Tuesday came^ the last and most tumxdtuous day 
of the Carnival. On Tuesday, the theatres open at ten o’clock 
in the morning, as Lent begins after eight at night. On Tues- 
day, all those who thmugh want of money, time, or enthusiasm, 
have not been to see the Carnival before, mingle in the gayety, 
and contribute to the noise and excitement. From two o’clock 
till five Franz and Albert followed in the f§te, exchanging 
handfuls of confetti with the other carriages and .the pedes- 
trians, whq^ crowded amongst the horses’ feet and the carriage 
wheels witnout a single accident, a single dispute, or a single 
tight. The fStes are veritable pleasure days to the Italians. 
The author of this history, who has resided five or six years 
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in Italy, does not recollect to have ever seen a ceremony ia 
terrupted by one of those events so common in other countries. 
Albert was triumphant in his harlequin costume. A knot of 
rose-colored ribbons fell from his shoulder almost to the ground. 
In order that there might be no confusion, Franz wore his 
peasant’s costume. 

As the day advanced, the tumult became greater. There 
was not on the pavement, in the carriages, at the windows, 
a single tongue that was silent, a single arm that did not move. 
It was a human .storm, made up of a tliunder of cries, and a 
hail of sweetmeats, floAvers, eggs, oranges, and nosegays. At 
three o’clock the sound of iireworks, let off on the Piazza del 
Popolo and the Piazza di Venezia (heard with diilicully amid 
the din and confusion^ announced tliat the races were about 
to begin. The races, like the moceoli, are one of tlie episodes 
peculiar to the last days of the Carnival. At the sound of the 
firoworks the carriages instantly broke ranks, and retired by 
the adjacent streets. All these evolutions are executed with 
an inconceivable address and marvellous ra])idity, without the 
police interfering in the matter. The pedestrians ranged 
themselves against the walls; then the trampling of horses 
and the clashing of steel were he.ard. A detachment of car- 
bineers, fifteen abreast, galloped up the Corso in order to clear 
it for the barberi. When the detachment arrived at the Piazza 
di Venezia, a second volley of fireworks was discharged, to 
announce that the street was clear. Almost instantly, in the 
midst of a tremendous and general outcry, seven or eight 
horses, excited by the shouts of three hundred thousand spec- 
tators, passed by like lightning. Then the Castle of Saint 
Angelo fired three cannon to indicate that number three had 
won. Immediately, without any other signal, the carriages 
moved on, flowing on towards the Corso, down all the streets, 
like torrents j)ent up for a while,, which again flow into the 
paretit river; and the immense stream again continued its 
course between its two granite banks. 

A new source of noise and movement was added to the crowd. 
The sellers of moeeoletti entered on the scene. The moceoli, or 
moccoleMi, tire candles which vary in size from the pascal taper 
to the rushlight, and which give to each actor in the great 
final scene. of the Carnival two ve^ serious problems to grap- 
ple with, — first, how to keep his own moccoletto alight; and, 
secondly, how to extinguish the moewletti of others. The 
moeeoUito is like life : man has found but one means of trans- 
mitting it, and that one comes from Qod. But he has die* 
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covered a tiiousand means of taking it away, and the devil has 
somewhat aided him. The moceoletto is kindled by approach- 
ing it to a light. B,at who can describe the thousand means 
of extinguishing the ^noecoletto ? — the gigantic bellows, the 
monstrous extinguishers, the superhuman fans. Every one 
hastened to purchase moccoletti — Franz and Allmrt among the 
rest. 

The night was rapidly approaching ; and already, at the cry 
of “ Moccoletti! ” repeated by the shrill voices of a thousand 
vendors, two or tiiree stars liegan to burn among the crowd. 
Tt was a signal. At the end of ten minutes fifty thousand 
lights glittered, descending fTOm the Palazzo di Venezia to 
the Piazza del Popolo, and mounting from the 1‘iazzu del Po- 
polo to the Palazzo di Venezia. It seemed like the fete of 
jack-o'-lanterns. It is impossible to form any idea of it with- 
out having ^een it. 8u]i[)ose th.'it all the. stars had descended 
from the sky and mingled in a wild daiux' on the of the 
earth ; the whole accompanied by cries that wei*e never heard 
in any other part of the worhl. The fM;chlno follows the 
prince, the Transteverin the citizen, every one blowing, extin- 
guishing, relighting. Had old AColus appeared at this moment, 
he would have been proclaimed king of tlie moccoli, anUi Aqnilo 
the heir-presumptive to the throne. Tliis battle of folly and 
flame coittinued for two hours; the Corso wjis light as ilay; 
the features of the spectators on the third and fourth stories 
were visible. Every five minutes Albert took out Ins watch ; 
at length it iminted to seven. The two friends were in the 
V^ia dei PonteJici. Albert sprang out, bearing his morcoletto 
in his hand. Two or three ma.sks strove to knock his nmr.o- 
Ictto out of his hand ; but Albert, a first-rate pugilist, sent them 
rolling in the street, one after the other, and continued his 
course towards the church of San Giacomo. The steps were 
crowded with masks, who strove to snatch each other’s torches. 
Franz followed Albert with his eyes, and saw him mount the 
first step. Instantly a mask, wearing the well-known costume 
of a peasant woman, snatched his moceoletto from him without 
his offering any resistance. Franz was too far off to hear what 
•hoy said ; but, without doubt, nothing hostile passed, for he 
saw Albert disappear arm-in-arm with the peasant girl. He 
watched them pass through the crowd for some time, but at 
length he lost sight of them in the Via Macello. Suddenly the 
l>ell tliat gives the signal for the end of the Carnival .sounded, 
and at the same instant all the Tnoocoletti were extinguished 
as if by encliantment. It seemed as though one immense blast 
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of the wind had extinguished every one. Franz found him* 
self in utter darkness. Xo sound was audible save that of the 
carriages that were carrying the maskers home ; nothing was 
visible save a few lights that burnt behind the windows. The 
Carnival was over. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

THE CA.TA(;OMBS OP SAINT SEBASTIAN. 

In his whole life, perhaps, J’ranz had never before experi- 
enced so sudden an impression, so rapid a transition from 
gayety to sadness, as in this moment. It seemed as though 
Rome, under the magic breath of soim; demon of the night, 
had suddenly changed into a vast tomb. By a chance, which 
added yet more to the intensity of the darkness, tlie moon, 
which was on the wane, did not rise until eleven o’clock, and 
the streets which the young man traversed were plunged in 
the deei»est obscurity. I’lie distance was short, and at the end 
of ten minutes his carriage, or rather the (umnt’s, stopped lie- 
fore the H6tel de Londres. Dinner was waiting, but as Albert 
had told him that he should not return so soon, Franz sat down 
without him. Signor Pastrini, who had been accustomed to 
see them dine togtither, inquired into the cause of his absence, 
but Franz mer(dy replied that Alliert had received on the 
previous evening an invitation which he had accepted. The 
sudden extinction of the inorcoletti, the darkness which had 
rejdaced the light, and the silence which hail succeeded the tur- 
moil, hswl left in Franz’s mind .a certain depression which was 
not free from uneasim'ss. lie therefore dined very silently, in 
spite of the officious attention of his host, who presented him- 
self two or three times to impure if he wanted anything. 

Franz resolved to wait for Albert as late as po.ssible. He 
ordered the carriage, therefore, for eleven o’clock, desiring Sig- 
nor Pastrini to inform him the moment that Albert returned 
to the hotel. At eleven o’clock Albert had not come back. 
Franz dressed himself, and went out, telling his host that he 
was going to pass the night at the Duke of Bracciano’s. The 
house of the I^ke of Bracciano is one of the most delightful in 
Rome, the duchess, one of the last heiresses of the Colonnas, 
does its honors with the most consummate grace, and thus 
Uieir fStes have a European celebrity. Franz and Albert had 
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brought to Rome letters of introduction to them, smd their first 
question on his arrival was to inquire the whereabouts of his 
travelling companion. Fi*anz replied that he had left him at 
the moment they w^re about to extinguish the vtoccoli, aud 
that he had lost sight of him in the Via Macello. ** Then he 
has not returned ? ” said the duke. — waited for him until 
this hour,” replied Franz. 

“And do you know whither he went?” — “No, not 
precisely; however, I think it was something very like a 
rendezvous.” 

“ J>iavolo / ” said the duke, “ this is a bad day, or rather a 
bad niglit, to be out late ; is it not, countess ? ” These words 

were addressed to the Countess G , who liad just arrived, 

and was leaning on the arm of Signor Torlunia, the duke’s 
brother. — “I think, on the contrary, that it is a charming 
night,” replied the countess, *■ aud those who are hero will 
complain of but one thing — its too rapid flight.” 

“ 1 am not speaking,” said the duke with a smile, “ of the 
])ersons who are here ; the men mn no other danger than that 
of falling in love with you, and the women of falling ill of jeal- 
ousy at seeing you so lovely ; I meant ])er 80 us who were out in 
the streets of Rome.” — “ All,” asked the countess, “ who is 
out in tlio streets of Rome at this hour, unless it be to go to a 
hall?” 

“ Our friend, Albert de Morcerf, countess, whom I left in 
])ui'suit of his unknown about seven o’clock this evening,” said 
Franz, “ aud whom I have not seen since.” 

“ And don’t you know where he is ? ” — “ Not at all.” 

“ Is lie armed ? ” — “ He is in niasqm;rade.” 

“ You sliould not have allowed him to go,” said the duke to 
Fia/iz ; “ you, who know Rome better than he does.” — “ You 
might as well have tried to stop number three of the harberi, 
who gained the jirize in the race today,” replied Franz ; “ and 
then, moreover, what could happen to him ? ” 

“ Who can tell ? The night is ghnim}’’, and the Tiber is 
veiy near the Via Macello.” Franz felt a shudder run through 
h is veins at obscirviug that the feeling of the duke and thp coun- 
1 css was so much in unison with his own personal disquietude. 

‘‘ I inforined them at the hotel that I had the honor of passing 
the night liere, duke,” said Franz, “ and desired^ them to come 
aud i^orra me of his return.” — “Ah,” replied the duke, 

“ here, I think, is one of my servants who is seeking you.” 

The duke was not mist^en ; when he saw Franz, the ser- 
»ant came up to him. “ Your excellency,” he said, “ the mas* 

Vol. I — “4 
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ter of the Hdtel de Londres has sent to let you know that a 
man is waiting for yon with a letter from the Viscount of 
Morcerf.” — “A letter from the viscount ! ” exclaimed Finnz. 

“ Yes.” — “ And who is the man ? ” 

“ I do not know.” — “ Why did he not bring it to me here ? ” 

“ The messenger did not say.” — “ And where is the mes> 
senger ? ” 

He went away directly he saw me enter the ball-room to 
find you.” 

“ Oil,” said the countess to Franz, “ go with all speed — poor 
young man ! Pc:rhans some accident has happened to him.” 

“ 1 will hasten,” replied Franz. 

“ Shall we see you again to give us any information ? ” in- 
quired the countess. — “ Ye.s, if it is not any serious affair, 
otherwise I cannot answer as to what I may do myself.” 

“ Be prudent, in any event,” said the countess. 

“Oh, pray be assured of that.” Franz took liis hat and 
went away in haste. He had sent away his carriage with or- 
ders for it to fetch him at two o’clock ; fortunately the I'alazzo 
Bracciani), which is on one side in the Corso, and on the other 
in the S(piare of the Ploly Apostles, is liardly ten minutes’ 
walk from tiie H6tel de Londres. As he came near the hotel, 
Franz saw a man in the middle of the street. He had no doubt 
that it was the messenger from Albert. The man was wrapped 
up in a large cloak. He went up to him, but, to his extreme 
astonishment, the stranger first addressed him. “ What wants 
your excellency of me ? ” inquired the man, retreating a step 
or two, as if to keep on his guard. 

“ Are not you the person who brought me a letter,” inquired 
Franz, “ from the Viscount of Morcerf ? ” 

“ Your excellency lodges at I’astrini’s hotel ? ” — “I do.” ’ 

“ Vonr excellency is the travelling companion of the vis- 
count ? ” 

“ I am.” — “ Your excellency’s name ” — 

“ Is tlm Baron Franz d’Epinay.” 

“ Tlu*n it is to your excellency that this letter is addressed.” 

“ Is there any answer ? ” inquired Franz, taking the letter 
from him. 

“ Yes — your friend at least hopes so.” — “ Come up-stairs 
with me, and I will give it to jrou.” — “I prefer wating here,” 
said the messenger, with a smile. 

“ And why ? ” 

“ Your excellency will know when you have read the letter.” 

“Sliall I find you here, then?” — “Certainly.” 
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Franz entered the hotel. On the staircase he met Signor 
Pastrini. “Well?” said the landlord. — “Well — what?” 
responded Franz. 

“You have seen the man who desired to speak with you 
from your friend ? ” he asked of Franz. — “ Yes, I have seen 
him,” he replied, “and he has handed this letter to me. Light 
the candles in my apartment, if you please.” The innkeej)er 
gave orders to a servant ' o go before Franz with a light. The 
young man had found Signor Pastrini looking very much 
alarmed, and this had only made him the more anxious to read 
Albert’s letter; and so he went instantly towards the wax- 
light, and unfolded it. It was Avritten and signed by Albert. 
Franz read it twice l)efore he could comprehend what it con- 
tained. It was thus worded : — 

My DBAS Fei.low, — The moment you have received this, liave 
the kindness to take the letter of credit from my pocket-lmok, wliieh 
you will find in the square drawer of the secretary; add your oavu to it, 
if it he not sutBcient. Kim to Torloiiia, draw fi'om him iiislantly four 
thousand piastres, and give them to the bearer. It is urgent tliat 1 
should have this money without delay. I do not say mon-, ivlying on 
you as you may rely on me. Your friend, 

Albkut dk Moucbkp. 

P.S. — 1 now believe in Italian banditti. 

Below these lines Avere written, in a strange hand, the fol- 
lowing in Italian : — 

•Se alle sci della mattina le quattro mile piastre non sono nelle mie 
mani, alia sette il conte Alberto avrii cessato di vivere. 

Luiui Vampa. 

, “ Ifhy six in the morning the four thousand piastres are not in my 
hands, by seven o'clock the Count Albert will have ceased to live.” 

This second signature explained everything to Franz, who 
now understood the objection of the messenger to coming up 
into the apartment; the street was safer for him. Albert, 
then, had fallen into the hands of the famous bandit chief, in 
whose existence he had for so long a time refused to believe. 
There was no time to lose. He hastened to open the secre- 
tary, and found the pocket-book in the drawer, and in it the 
letter of credit. There were in all six thousand piastres, , but 
of these six thousand Albert had already expended three thou- 
sand. As to Franz, he had no letter of credit, as he lived at 
Florence, and had only come to Borne to pass seven or eight 
days; he had brought but a hundred loms, and of these he 
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had not more than fifty left. Thus seven or eight hundred 
piastres were wanting to them both to make up the sum that 
Albert required. True, he might in such a case rely on the 
kindness of Signor TorlOnia. He was, therefore, about to 
return to the Palazzo Bracciaiio without loss of time, when 
suddenly a luminous idea crossed his mind. He remembered 
the Count of Monte Cristo. Franz was about to ring for 
Signor Pastrini, when that worthy presented himself. “ My 
dear sir,” he said, hastily, “do you know if the count is 
within ? ” 

“ Yes, your excellency ; he has this moment returned.” 

“ Is he in bed ? ” — “I should say no.” 

“ Then ring at his door, if you please, juid request him to be 
so kind as to give me an audience.” Signor Pastrini did as he 
was desired, and returning five juinutes after, ho stiid, — “ The 
count awaits your excellency.” Franz went along the corri- 
dor, and a servant introduced him to the count. He was in a 
small room which Franz laid not yet seen, and which was sur- 
ruund(>d with divans. The count came towards him. “ Well, 
what good wind blows you hither at this hour?” said he; 

“ have you come to sup with me ? It would be very kind of 
you.” 

“No ; T have come to speak to you of a very serious matter.” , 

“ A serious matter,” said the count, looking at Franz with 
the earnestness usual to him ; “ and what may it be ? ” 

“Are we alone ? ” — “ Yes,” replied the count, going to the 
door, and returning. Franz gave liiui Albert’s letter. “Kead 
that,” he said. Tlie count read it. 

“ Well, well ! ” said he. 

“ Did you see the postscript ? ” — “I did, indeed. 

• 

“ ‘ Sc ‘alle sci della mattina le quattro mile piastre non sono nellc mle 
maui, alia sejtte il conto Alberto avra cossato di vivere. 

“ * Luigi Yampa.' ” 

“ What think you of that ? ” inquired Franz. 

“ Have you the money he demands ? ” 

“ Yes, aill but eight hundred piastres.” The count went to 
his secretary, opened it, and pulling out a drawer filled with 
gold, said to Franz, — “I hope you will not offend me by 
applving to any one but myself.” 

" “You see. on the contrary, I come to you first and in- 
stantly,” replied Franz. — “ And I thank you ; have what you' 
will ; ” and W made a sign to Franz to take what he pleased. 

“ Is it absolutely necessary, then, to send the money to Luigi 
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Vaiupa?” asked the young man, looking fixedly in his tarn at 
the count. — “ Judge for yourself,” replied he. “ The postscript 
js explicit.” , 

« I think that if you would take the trouble of reflecting, 
you could find a way of simplifying the negotiation,” said 
Franz. 

“ How so ? ” returned the count, with surprise. 

“ If we Avere to go together to Luigi Vampa, I am sure he 
•vouhl not refuse you Albert’s freedom.” 

“ What influence can I possibly have over a bandit ? ” 

“ Have you -not just rendered him a service that can never 
Oe forgotten ? ” — “ What is tliat ? ” 

“ Have you not saved Pepjuno’s life ? ” 

“ Well, well,” said the count, “ who told you that ? ” 

“ No matter ; I know it.” The count knit his brows, and 
remained silent an instant. “ And if I Aveut to seek Vampa, 
would you {Accompany me ? ” 

“ If iny society Avould not be disagreeable.” — “ Be it so. Jt 
is a lovely niglit, and a walk AA'ithout lionie Avill do us both 
good.” 

Sliall I take any arms ? ” — “ For what purjxjse ? ” 

‘‘ Any money ? ” 

“ It is useless. Where is the man who brought the letter ? ” 

“ In the street.” 

“ He awaits the answer ? ” — “ Yes.” 

“ I must learn where we are going. I will summon him 
hither.” 

“ It is useless ; he would not come up.” — “ To yoAir apart- 
iticiits, perhaps ; but he will not make any difficidty at enter- 
ing mine.” The count Avent to the Avindow of the apartment 
that looked on to the street, and whistled in a peculiar manner. 
'I’he m{iu in the mantle quitted the wall, and advanced into 
the middle of the street. “ Salite! ” said the count, in the 
same tone in which he would have given an order to his 
servant. The messenger obeyed without the least hesitation, 
but rather Avith alacrity, and, mounting the steps at a bound, 
entered the hotel ; five seconds afterwai’ds he Avas at the door 
i f the room. “ Ah, it is you, Peppino,” said the count. But 
1‘eppino, instead of answering, threw himself on his knees, 
seized the count’s hand, and covered it with kisses. “ Ah,” said 
the count, “ you have, then, not forgotten that I saved y(»ur life ; 
that is strange, for it is a. week ago.” — “No, excellency ; and 
never shall I forget it,” returned Peppino, with an accent of 
profound gratitude. 
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** Never ? That is a long time ; but it is something that 
you believe so. liise and answer.” Feppino glanced anxiously 
at Franz. “ Oh, you may speak before his excellency,” said 
he ; “ he is one of my friends. You allow me to give you this 
title ? ” continued the count in French ; << it is necessary to 
excite this man’s confidence.” 

“ You can speak before me,” said Franz ; I am a friend of 
the count’s.” 

“Good!” returned Peppino. “I am ready to answet any 
questions your excellency. may addi'ess to me.” 

“ How did the Viscount Albert fall into Luigi’s hands ? ” 

“ Excellency, the Frenchman’s carriage passed several times 
the one in which was Teresa.” — “ The ehhd’s mistress ? ” 

“ Yes. The Frenchman threv her a bouquet; Teresa re- 
tunied it — all this with the consent of the chief, who was in 
the carriage.” 

“ Wliat?” cried Franz, “was Luigi Vampa in the carriage 
with the Homan peasants ? ” — “ It was he who drove, dis- 
guised as the coachman,” replied Peppino. — “ Well ? ” saM 
the count. 

“ Well, then, the Frenchman took off his mask ; Teresa, 
with the chief’s consent, did the same. The Frenchman asked 
for a rendezvous; Teresa gave him one — only, instead of 
Teresa, it was Beppo who was on the steps of the church of 
San Giacomo.” — “ What ! ” exclaimed Franz, “ the peasant 
girl who snatched his moecoletto from him ” — 

“ Was a lad of fifteen,” replied Peppino. “ But it was no 
disgrace to your friend to have been deceived; Beppo has 
taken in plenty of others.” — “ And Beppo led him outside the 
walls ? ” said the count. 

“ Exactly so ; a carriage was waiting at the end of the Via 
Macello. Beppo got in, inviting the Frenchman to follow him, 
and he did not wait to be asked twice. He gallantly offered 
the right-hand seat to Beppo, and sat by him. Beppo told 
him he was going to take him to a villa a league from Borne; 
the Frenchman assured him he would follow him to the end 
of the world. ■ The coachman went up the Via di Bipetta and 
the Porta San Paola ; and when tliey were two hundred yards 
outside, as the. Frenchman became somewhat too forward, 
Beppo put a brace of pistols to his head, the coachman pulled 
up and did the same. At the same time, four of the band, 
'who were concealed on the banks of the Almo, surrounded the 
carriage. The Frenchman made some resistance, and nearly 
strangled Beppo; but he could not resist five armed men. and 
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urM forced to yield. They made him get out, walk along the 
banks of the river, and then brought him to Teresa and Luigi, 
who were waiting for him in the catacombs of St. Sebastian.” 

“ Well,” said the count, turning towards Franz, “ it seems 
to me that this is a very likely story. What do you say to 
it ? ” — “ Why, tliat I should think it very amusing,” replied 
Franz, “ if it had happened to any one but }X)or Albert.” 

And, in truth, if you had not found me here,” said the 
count, “ it might have proved a gallant adventure which would 
have cost your friend dear; but now, be assured, his alarm 
will be the only serious consequence.” — “ And shall we go 
and find him ? ” inquired Franz. 

“ Oh, decidedly, sir. He is in a very picturesque place — do 
you know the catacombs of St. Sebastian ? ” 

“I was never in them, but I have often resolved to visit 

them. ” 

“ Well, here is an opportunity made to your hand, and it 
would be difficult to contrive a better. Have you a carriage ? ” 
— “No.” 

“ That is of no consequence ; I always have one ready, day 
and night.” 

“ Always ready ? ” 

“ Yes. I am a very capricious being, and I should tell you 
that sometimes when I rise, or after my dinner, or in the 
middle of the night, 1 resolve on starting for some particular 
point, and away I go.” The count rang, and a footman 
appeared. “Order out the carriage,” he said, “and remove 
the pistols which are in the holsters. You need not awaken 
the coachman ; Ali will drive.” In a very short time the 
noise of wheels was heard, and the carriage stopj)ed at the 
door. The count took out his watcJi. “ Half-past twelve,” he 
said. “ We might start at five o’clock and be in time, but the 
delay may cause your friend to pass an uneasy night, and 
therefore we had better go with all speed to extricate him 
from the hands of the infidels. Are you still resolved to 
accompany me ? ” — “ More determined than ever.” — “ Well, 

then, come along.” 

Franz and the count went downstairs, accompanied by 
Peppino. At the door they found the earriage. Ali was on 
the box, in whom Franz recognized the dumb slave of the 
grotto of Monte Cristo. Franz and the count got into the 
carriage. Peppino placed himself beside Ali, and they set off 
at a rapid pace. Ali had received his instructions, and went 
down the Oorso, crossed the Campo Vaccino, went up the 
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Strada San Gregorio, and reached the gates ol St. Sebastian. 
Then the porter raised some difficulties, but the Count of 
Monte Cristo ])n)diieed a permit from the governor of lioiiie,- 
allowing liim to leave or enter the city at any hour of the 
day or night; the portcullis was tlierefore raised, the porter 
had a louis for Ids trouble, and they went on their way. The 
road which tlie carriage now traversed was the ancient Appian 
Way, and bordered with tombs. From time to time, by the 
light of tlie moon, whicli began to rise, Franz imagined tliat 
he saw sonu‘thiiig lik(‘ a sentinel appear fit various points 
among tlie ruins, find suddenly retreat into the darkness on a 
signal from Pcp|)ino. A sliort time beforti they reached the 
Jhitiis of Caracal la the carriage stoi>])ed, Feppino ()pen(?d tlie 
door, and the count and Franz alighted. 

“In ten minutes,’^ said the count to liis companion, “we 
shall be there.” 

lie then took Peppino asidis gave I.im an order in a low 
voice, and Pepiiino went away, taking with him a torch, 
brought witli tlnun in the carriage, hive minuti'S elapsed, 
during which Franz saw the slujphonl going filong a. narrow 
path that led over tlie irrt'gular and bioken surface of the 
I’anroa ^na; and finally he disappeannl in llu' midst of the tall 
red herb.igij, which soenuMl like the brisoling mane of an enor- 
mous lion. “Now,” said the count, “let us follow him.” 
Franz and the covmt in their turn thou advanec'd along tlio 
same path, wlih^li, at the disfaince of ii hundri^d paces, led 
them' over a declivity to the bottom of si small valle.y. They 
then piu'ceived two men conversing in the obscurity. “ OugJit 
we to go oil:'” asked Franz of the count; “ or shall we wait 
awhile?” — “Let us go on; Peppino will have warned the 
sentry of our coming.” Cue of the two men was P(;ppino, 
and t’so other fi banilit on the lookout. Fi*anz and tlie count 
advanced, find the bandit saluted tliem. “ Ycmr excellency,” 
said Peppino, fiddressing the count, “if you will hdlovrino, the 
opening of tlie catacombs is close at hand.” — “ (.Jo on, then,” 
replied the count. They came to an opening behind a clump 
of biislies and in the midst of a pil<* of rocks, by which a man 
could scarcely ])ass. Pcjipino glhled first into this crevice ; 
after they got along a few iiaces the })assage widened. Pep- 
j)ino paused, lighted his torch, and tiinuMl to see if they came 
after him. The count first reached an op(?n space and Franz 
followed him closely. The passageway sloped in a gentle de- 
scent, enlarging as they pigiceeded ; still Franz find the count 
were compelled to adtanco in a stooping posture, and were 
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scarcely able to proceed abreast of one. another. They went 
on a hundred and lifty paces in this way, and then were 
stopped by, “ Who conies there ? ” At the same time they saw 
the reflection of a torch on a carbine barrel. 

“ A friend ! ” responded Peppino ; and, ady.ancing alone 
towards the sentry, he said a few words to him in a low tone ; 
and then he, like the first, saluted th^ nocturnal visitors, mak* 
ing a sign that they might proceed. 

Behind the sentinel was a staircase with twenty steps. 
Fmnz and the count descended these, and found themselves 
in a mortuary chamber. Five corridors diverged like the rays 
of a star, and the walls, dug into niches, which were arranged 
one above the other in the sha^ie of cofiins, showed that they 
were at last in the catacombs. .Down one of the corridors, 
whose extent it was imjKissible to determine, rays of light 
were visible. The count laid his hand on Franz’s shoulder. 
“ Would you like to sec a camp of bandits in repose ? ” he 
jn({uired. — “ Exceedingly,” replied Franz. 

“ Come with me, tlicn. Peppino, put out tlie torch.” Pep- 
pino obej'ed, and Franz and the count were in utter darkness, 
e.xcept that fifty pa.cos in .advance of tluun a reddish glare, 
more evident since I’ejipino had put out liis torch, was visible 
filong the w'ull. They advanced silently, the count guiding 
!''ranz as if he had the singular faculty t)l' seeing in the dark. 
Kranz himself, however, saw his way more plainly in propor- 
tion as he went on towards the light, which served in some 
manner as a guide. Three arcades were before them, and the 
middle one was used as a door. These arcades opened on one 
side into the coiTidor where the count and Franz w’ere, and on 
ilie other into a larg(( square chamber, entirely surrounded by 
niches similar to those of which we have spoken. In the 
mhlst of this chamber were four stones, which had formerly 
served as- an altar, as wsis evident from the cross which stiu 
.ssinnounted them. A lamp, placed at the base of a pillar, 
liglited up with its pale and flickering flame the singular scene 
which presented itself to the eyes of the two visitors concealed 
in the shadow'. A man was seated with his elbow leaning on 
the column, and was reading with Ids back turned to the 
arcades, through the openings of which the newcomers con- 
templated him. This was the chief of tlie band, Luigi Vampa. 
.fljround him, and in groups, according to tlieir fancy, lying in 
their mantles, or with their backs against a sort of stone 
!)ench, which went all round the columbarium, were to be 
'icen twenty brigands or more, each having his carbine within 
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reach. At the other end, silent, scarcely visible, and like a 
shadow, was a sentinel, who was walking up and down before 
a grotto, which was only distinguishable because in that spot 
the darkness seemed more dense than elsewhei'e. When the 
count thought Franz had gazed sufficiently on this picturesque 
tableau, he i-aised his linger to his lips, to warn him to be 
silent, and, ascending the, three steps which led to the corridor 
of the columbai'ium, entered the chamber by the middle arcade, 
and advanced towards Yampa, who was so intent on the book 
before him that he did nut hear the noise of his footsteps. 

“ Who comes there ? ” cried the sentinel, who was less ab- 
stracted, and who saw by the lamp-light a shadow approaching 
his chief. At this challenge, Yampa rose quickly, drawing at 
the same moment a pistol from Ids girdle. In a munieni all 
the bandits were on their feet, and twenty carbines w'ere lev- 
elled at the count. “ Well,” said he in a voice perh^ctly calm, 
and no muscle of his countenance disturbed, “ well, my dear 
Yampa, it appears to me that you receive a friend with a great 
deal of ceremony.” — “Ground arms,” exclaimed the chief, 
with an imperative sign of the hand, while with the other he 
took off his hat respectfully ; then, turning to the singular 
personage who had caused this scene, he said, “ Your pardon, 
your excellency, but I was so far from ex])ecting the honor 
of a visit, that I did not really recognize you.” 

“ It seems that your memory is equally short in everything, 
Yampa,” said the count, “and that not only do you forget 
people’s faces, but also the conditions you make with them.” — 
“ What conditions have I forgotten, your excellency ? ” in- 
quired the bandit, with the air of a man who, having com- 
mitted an error, is anxious to repair it. 

“ Was it not agreed,” asked the count, “ that not only my 
person, but also that of my friends, should be respected by 
you ? ” 

“ And how have I broken that treaty, your excellency ? ” — 
“ You have this evening carried off and conveyed hither the 
Yicomte Albert de Morcerf. Well,” continued the count, in a 
tone that made Franz shudder, “ this young gentleman is one 
of my //•iends — this young gentleman lodges in the same 
hotel as myself — this young gentleman has been up and down 
the Corso for eight hours in my private carriage, and yet, I 
repeat to you, you have carried him off, and conveyed him 
hither, and,” added the count, taking the letter from his 
pocket, “you have set a ransom on him, as if he were an utter 
stranger.” 
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“ Why did you not tell me all this — ^you ? ” inquired the 
brigand chief, taming towards his men, who all retreated be- 
fore his look. “ Why have you caused me thus to fail in my 
word towards a gentleman like the count, who has all our lives 
in his hands ? By heavens, if I thought one of you knew 
that the young gentleman was the friend of his excellency, I 
would blow his brains out with my own hand!” — “Well,” 
said the count, turning towards Franz, “ I told you theio was 
some mistake in this.” 

“ Are you not alone ? ” asked Vampa with uneasiness. 

‘‘ I am with the person to whom this letter was addressed, 
and to Avhom I desired to prove that Luigi V’’ampa was a man 
of his word. Come, your excellency,” the count added, turn- 
ing to Franz, “ here is Luigi Vamjm, who will himself express 
to you his deej) regret at the mistake he has committed.” 
Franz approached, the chief advancing several steps to meet 
him. “ Welcome among us, your excellency,” he said to him ; 
“ yon heard what the count just said, and also my reply ; let 
me add that I would not for the four thousand piastres at 
which I had fixed your friend’s ransom, that this hiid hap- 
pened.” But,” said Franz, looking round him uneasily, 

“ where is the viscount ? — 1 do not see him.” 

“Nothing has happened to him, I hope,” said the count 
frowningly. 

“The prisoner is there,” replied Vampa, pointing to the 
liollow space in front of which the bandit was on guard, “ and 
I will go myself and tell him he is free.” The chief went 
towards the place he had pointed out as Albert’s prison, and 
I'ranz and the count followed him. “What is the pi’isoner 
doing? ” iiupiired Vain]>a of the sentinel. 

" Ma foi, cai)taiu,” replied the sentry, “ I do not know ; for 
tlie last hour I have not heard him stir.” — “ Come in, your 
c.xcelleqcy,” said Yamj)a. The count and Franz ascended seven 
or eight steps after the chief, who drew biick a bolt and opened 
a door. Then, by the gleam of a lamp, similar to tliat which 
lighted the columbarium, Albert was to bt*. seen wrapped up 
n> a cloak which one of the bandits had lent him, lying in a 
corner in profound slumber. « Come,” said the count, smiling 
with his own peculiar smile, “ not so bad for a man who is to 
l)e shot at seven o’clock to-morrow morning.” Vampa looked 
at Albert with a kind of admiration ; he was not insensible to 
such a proof -of courage. 

“You are rights your excellency,” he said; “this must be 
cue of your friend.” Then going to Albert, he touehed him 
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on the shoulder, saying, your excellency please to 

aw&ken ? ” Albert stretched oiit his arms, rubbed his eyelids, 
and opened his eyes. “Oh,” said he, “is it you, captain? 
You ^ould hare allowed me to sleep. I had such a de- 
lighttol dream. I was dancing the galop at Torlonia’s with 

’ the Countess G .” I’hen he drew his watch from his 

pocket, that he might see how time sped. 

“ Half-past one only,” said he. “ Why the devil do you 
rouse me at this hour?” — “To tell you that you are freej 
your excellency.” 

“ My dear fellow,” replied Albert, with perfect ease of mind, 
“remember, for the future, Napoleon’s, maxim, ‘Never awaken 
me but for bad news ; ’ if you had let me sleep on, I should 
liave finished my galop, and have been grateful to you all my 
life. So, then, they have paid my ransom ? ” 

“ No, your excellency.” — “ Well, then, how am I free ? ” 

“A person to whom 1 can refuse nothing has come to demand 
you.” 

“ Come hither ? ” — “ Yes, hither.” 

“ Really ? Then that person is a most amiable person.” 
Albert looked around and perceived Franz. “ What,” said he, 
“ is it you, my dear Franz, whose devotion and friendship are 
thus displayed?” — “No, not I,” replied Franz, “but our 
neighbor, the Count of Monte Cri.sto.” 

“Oh, my dear (iouut,” said Albert gayly, arranging bis 
cravat and wristbands, “you are really most kiird, and I hope 
yo\i will consider me ns under eternsil obligations to you, in 
the first place for the carriage, and in the next for this visit,” 
and he put out his hand to the count, who shuddered as he 
gave his own, but who nevertheless did give it. The bandit 
gazed on this scene with amazement ; he was evidently accus- 
tomed to see his i)risoners tremble l)efore him, and yet here 
was one whose gay temperament was not for a moment altered ; 
as for Franz, he was enchanted at the way in which Albert 
had sustained the national honor in the pre.sence of the bandit. 
“ My dear Alliert,” he said, “ if you will make haste, we sltall 
yet have time to finish the night at Torlonia’s. You may con- 
clude your interrupted galop, so that you will owe no ill-will 
to Signor Luigi, who has, indeed, throughout this whole affair 
acted like a gentleman.” — “ You are decidedly light, and we 
may reach the Palazzo by two o'clock. Signor Luigi,” con- 
tinued Albert, “ is there any formality to f^l before 1 take 
leave of your excellency ? ” 

“None, sir,” replied the bandit^ “you are as foee as air.” 
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•'< Well, then, a happy and pieny life to you. Come, gentle- 
men, come.” 

And Albert, followed by Franz and the count, descended the 
staircase, crossed the square chamber, whei’e stood all the 
bandits, hat in hand. “Peppino,” said the brigajid chief, 
“ give me the torch.” i 

“ What are you going to do ? ” inquired the count. 

“ 1 will show you the way back myself,” said the captain ; 
“ that is the least honor that I can render to your excellency.” 
And taking the lighted torch from the hands of the herdsman, 
he preceded his guests, nut as a servant who performs an act 
of civility, but like a king who precedes ambassadors. On 
reaching the door, he bowed. “And now, your excellency,” 
added he, “ allow me to repeat my apologies, and I hope you 
will not entoxtain any resentment at what has o(*curred.” 

“>Io, my dear Vampa,” re.jdied the count; “besides, you 
compensate for your mistakes in so gentlemanly a way, that 
one iilmost feels obliged to you for having committed them.” 

“ Oentlemen,” added the. chief, turning towards the young 
men, “ perhaps the oiler may not appear very tempting to you ; 
but if you should ever feel inclined to pay me a second visit, 
wherever 1 may be, you shall be welcome.” Franz and Albert 
bowed. The count went out first, then Allnirt. Franz paused 
for a moment. “ Has your excellency anything to ask me V ” 
said Vampa with a smile. 

“ Yes, 1 have,” replied Franz ; “ I am curious to know what 
work you were ixenxsing with so much attention as -w’e entered.” 

“ Cffisar’s ‘ Commentaries,’ ” said the bandit ; “ it is my 
favorite woik.” 

“ Well, aivi yon coming ? ” asked Albert. 

“ Yes,” replied Franz, “ here T am,” and he, in his turn, left 
tic* caves. They advanced to the plain. “ Ah, your pardon,” 
said Alb(!rt, turning round ; “ will you allow me, captain ? ” 
And he lighted his cigar at A'^ainpa’s torch. “Noxv, my dear 
count,” he said, “ let us on wdth all the speed xve may. 1 am 
enormously anxious to finish my night at the Duke of Brae- 
ciano’s.” They found the e.ari-iage where they had left it, 
riie count said a word in Arabic to Ali, and the hoi'ses went 
off at great speed. It was just two o’clock by Albert’s watch 
when the two friends entered into the dancing-room. Their 
letum was quite an event, but as they entered together, all 
uneasiness .on Albert’s account ceased instantly. “ Madame;” 
said the Viscount of Morcorf, advancing towards the countess, 
“yesterday you were so condescending as to promise me a 
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calties, and I have only to ask you, my dear M. de Morcerf ” 
(these words were accompanied by a most peculiar smile), 
“whether you undertake, upon my arrival in France, to open 
to me the doors of that fashionable world of which I know no 
more than a Huron or a native of Cochin-China ? ” 

“ Oh, that I do, and with infinite pleasure,” answered Albert; 
“ and so much the mure I'eadily as a letter received this morn- 
ing from my father summons me to Paris, in consequence of 
a treaty of marriage (my dear Franz, do not smile, I beg of 
you) with a family of high standing, and connected with the 
very cream of Parisian society.” 

“Connected by marriage, you mean,” said Franz, laughingly. 

“Well, never mintl how it is,” answered Albert, “it comes 
to the same thing in the end. Perhaps by the time you return 
to Paris, 1 shall be quite a sober, staid father of a family ! A 
most edifying i-epres(Mitative I shall make of all the donie,stic 
virtues — don’t j'ou think so? Put as regards your wish to 
visit our fine city, my dear count, I can only say that you may 
commiuid me and mine to any extent you please.” — “Then it 
is settled,” said the count; “and I give you my solemn assur- 
ance that I only waited an opjmrtunity like the present to 
realize jdans that I have long meditated.” Franz did not 
doubt tliat these {dans were tiie same concerning which the 
count had droi)ped a few words in the grotto of Monte Cristo. 
and while the count was speaking the young man watched 
him closely, hoping to resul something of his pnrimse in Lis 
face, but his countenance was inscrutable especially w'hen, as 
in the present case, it was veiled in a sphinx-like smile. “But 
tell me now, count,” exclaimed Albert, delighted at the id<*a 
of having to chaperon so distinguished a person as Monte 
Cristo; “tell me tnily whether you are in earnest, or if this 
pr(»ject of visiting Paris is merely one of the chimerical and 
uncertain air castles of which we make so many in the course 
of our lives, but which, like a house built on the sand, is 
liable to be blown over by the first puff of wind?” 

“ I pledge you my honor,” returned the count, “ that 1 
mean to do as I have said; both inclination and positive ne- 
cessity compel me to visit l*aris.” — “When do you pi-opose 
going thither?” 

“Have you made up your mind when you shall be there 
yourself?” 

“ Certainly I have ; in a foitnight or three weeks’ time, that 
is to say, as fast as I can get there !” 

“ Nay,” said the count ; “ I will give you three months ere 
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1 join you; you see I make an ample allowance for all delays 
and ^Ificulties.” • ^ 

And in three months’ time,” said Albert, ** you will be at' 
my house?” 

"Shall we make a positive appointment for a particular day 
and hour?” inquired the count; “only let me warn you that 
I am proverbial for my punctilious exactitude in keeping my 
■srigagements.” 

“ Day for day, hour for hour,” said Albert ; “ that will 
suit me to a dot.” — " So be it, then,” replied the count, and 
extending his hand towards a calendar, suspended near the 
ehinmey-piece, he said, “to-day is the 2l8t of February;” 
and drawing out his watch, added, “it is exactly half-past 
ten o’clock. Now promise me to remember this, and expect 
me the 21st of May at the same hour in the forenoon.” 

“Capital,” exclaimed Albert; “your breakfast shall 
waiting.” 

“ VVliere do you live ?” — “ No. 27, Rue du Helder.” 

“ Have you iKichelor’s apartments there ? I hope my ccm 
ing will not put you to any inconvenience.” — “I reside i^’ 
my father’s house, but (xjcupy a pavilion at the faither side 
of the court-yard, entir<’ly separated from tlie main building.” 

“Quite suilicdent,” replied the count, as, taking out his 
tiblets, he wrote down “No. 27, Rue du Helder, 21st May, 
li il f-past ten m the morning.” “Now then,” said the count, 
ri-turning liis tablets to his pocket, “makif yourself perfectly 
' asy ; the hand of your time-piece will not be more accurate 
in lu irking the time than myself.” — “Shall 1 see you again 
«'r(! my depaiture ? ” asked Albert. 

’ T'hat depends ; when do you leave ? ” 

‘ To-morrow evening, at five o’clock.” — “In that case I 
ma.st say arlieii to you, as I am compelled to go to Naples, 
and shall not return hither before Saturday evening or Sun- 
day morning. And you, baron,” pursued the count, iuldress* 
ing Franz, “ do yon also depart to-mori’ow ? ” — “ Yes.” 

“ For France ? ” 

‘‘No, for Venice; 1 sliall remain in Italy for another year 
■ two.” 

“ Then we shall not meet in Paris ? ” 

“ I fear I shall not have that honor.” — " Well, since we 
must part,” said the count, holding out a liand to each of the 
oung men, ** allow me to wish you both a safe and pleasant 
journey.” It was the first time the hand of Franz had come 
ill contact with that of the mysterious individual before him, 
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aad tmconsciously he shuddered at it's toiich, for it felt cold 
and icy that of a corpse. Let us' understand each other/’ 
said Albert; “it is agreed — is it not? — that you are to 1^ 
at No. 27, in the Bue du Helder, on the 21st of May, at half- 
past ten in the morning, and your word of honor passed for 
your punctuality ?” 

“The 2Lst of Ma^, at half-past ten in the morning, Bue du 
Helder, No. 27,” replied the count. The young men then rose, 
and bowing to the count, quitted the room. “ What is the 
matter ? ” asked Albert of Franz, when they had returned to 
their own apartments; “you seem more than commonly 
thoughtful.” — “I will confess to you, Albert,” replied Fianz, 
“the count is a very singular person, and the apjxuntment 
you have made to meet him in Paris fills me with a thous- 
and apprehensions.” 

“My dear fellow,” exclaimed Albert, “ what can there pos- 
sibly be in that to excite uneasiness ? Why, you must have 
lost your senses.” — “Whether I am in my senses or not,” 
answered Franz, “ that is the way I feel.” 

“ Li.sten to me, Franz,” said Albert ; “ I am glad that the 
occasion has presented itself for saying this to you, for 1 have 
noticed liow cold you are in your bearing towards the count, 
W'hile he, on the other hand, has always been courtesy itself to 
us. Have you anything particular against him ? ” 

“ Possibly.” 

“ Did you ever meet him previously to coming hither ? ” — 
“ I have.” 

“ And where ? ” — “ Will you promise me not to repeat a 
single word of what 1 am about to tell you ? ” 

“ 1 luomise.” 

“ Upon your honor ? ” 

“Upon my honor.” — “Then listen to me.” Franz then 
related to his friend the history of his excursion to the Island 
of Monte Cristo, and of his finding a party of smugglers there, 
and the two Corsican bandits with them. He dwelt with 
considerable foroe and energy on the almost magical hos- 
pitality he had received from the count, and the magnificence 
of his entertainment in the grotto of the “ Thousand and One 
Nights.” He recounted, with circumstantial exactitude, all the 
particulars of the supper, the hashish, the statues, the dream, 
and how, at his awakening, tliere remained no proof or trace 
of all these events, save the small yacht, seen in the distant 
horizon driving under full sail towaid Porto-Vecchio. Then he 
detailed the conversation overheard by him at the OoIoBsemaif 
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between the count and Vampa, in which tHe count had prom* ' 
ised to obtain the release of the bandit Peppino, — an engage- 
ment which, as our readers are aware, he most faithfully 
fulfilled. At last he arrived at the adventure of the preced- 
ing night, and the embarrassment in which he found himself 
placed by not having sufficient cash by six or seven hundred 
piastres to make up the sum required, and finally of his appli- 
cation to the count and tlie picturesque and satisfactory result 
tliat followed. Albert listened with the most profound atten- 
tion. WelV^ said he, when Franz liad concluded, ‘Mvhat do 
you find to object to in all you have related ? The count is 
i'ond of trav€‘lliiig, and, l)eing rich. ])Ossesses a vessel of his 
own. Go but to Poi’tsniouth or Southani})ton, and you will 
find the harbors crowde<l with the yachts belonging to such 
of the English as can afford the expense, and have the same 
liking for this amusement. Now, by way of having a resting- 
place during his excursions, avoiding the wretched cookery — 
which has been trying its best to poison me during the last 
four months, while you have manfully resisted its effects 
for as many years, — and obtaining a bed on which it is 
jjossible to slumber, Monte Cristo has furnished for him- 
self a tem]K)rary abode where you first found him; but, to 
prevent the possibility of the Tuscan government taking a 
ianc-y to his enchantcMl j)alace, and thereby depriving him of 
the advantages naturally expected from so large an outlay 
of capital, he has wisely enough purciiased the island, and 
taken its naiin*. Just ask yourself, my good fellow, whether 
there are not many persons of our aquaintauce who assume 
the ujiines of lands and properties they never in their lives 
wer(' masters of ? ’’ — ^^But,^^ said Franz, ‘^the Corsican bandits 
Hial were among the crew of his vessel ? 

Why, really the thing seems to me simple enough. No- 
body knows better than yourself that the bandits of Corsica 
iire not rogues or thieves, but x>iAr^dy and simjdy fugitives, 
driven by some sinister motive from their native town or vil- 
lage, and that their fellowship involves no disgrace or stigma ; 
for my own part, I protest that, should I ever go to Corsica, 
my first visit, ere even 1 presented myself to the mayor or pre- 
fect, should be to the bandits of Colomba, if I could only 
manage to find them ; for, on my conscience, they are a race 
of men I admire greatly.” — Still,” persisted Franz, “I sup- 
pose you win allow that such men as Yampa and his band are 
regular villains, who have no other motive than plunder when 
they seize your person. How do you eralain the influence the 
count evidently possessed over those ruffians ? ” 
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“ My good friend, iis in all probability I owe my present 
safety to that inliuencct, it would ill become me to search too 
closely into its source ; therefore, instead of condemning him 
for his intimacy with oiitlaws, you must give me leave to 
exeuse any little irregularity thci'e may be in such a connec- 
tion ; not altogetlier for preserving my life, for my own idea 
was that it never was in much danger, but certainly for saving 
me 4,000 juastres, whicdi, Iwing translated, means neither more 
nor less than 24,000 livres of our money — a sum at which, 
most assuredly, I should never have l)eeu estiihated in France, 
pi’oving most in lisputably,” added Allxwt with a laugh, “ that 
no prophet is honored in his own country,” — “Talking of 
countries,” replied Franz, “ of what country is the count, what 
is his native tongue, whence does he derive his immense for- 
tune, and wliat were those events of his early life — a life as 
marvellous as unknown ^ — that have tinctured his succeeding 
years with so dark and gloomy a misanthropy ? Certainly 
these are questions that, in your place, 1 should like to have 
answered.” 

“ IVIy dear Franz,” replied Albert, “ when, upon receipt of 
my letter, you found the necessity of asking the count’s assist- 
ance, you promptly went to him, saying, ‘ Vly friend Albert de 
Morcerf is in danger ; help me to deliver him.’ Was not that 
nearly what you said ? ” 

“ It was.” — “ Well, then, did he ask you, ‘ Who is M. Albert 
de Morcorf ? how does he come by his name — his fortune ? 
wiiat arc his means of existenc.e ? what is his birthplace ? of 
wliat country is lie a native ? ’ Tell me, did he put all these 
questions to you ? ” 

“1 confess ho asked me none.” — "No; he merely came and 
freed me from the hands of Signor Vampa, where, I can assure 
you, in spite of all my outward appearance of ease and un- 
concern, 1 did not very particularly care to remain. Now', 
then, Franz, when, for services so promptly and unhesitatingly 
rendered, he but asks me in return to do for him what is done 
daily for any Russian prince or Italian nobleman who may 
pass through Paris — merely to introduce him into society — 
would you have me refuse ? My good fellow, you must have 
lost your senses to think it possible I could act with such cold- 
blooded policy.” And this time it must be confessed that, 
contrary to tlie usual state of affairs in discussions between 
the young men, the effective arguments were all on Albert’s 
side. — “ Well,” said Franz with a sigh, “ do as yon please, 
my dear viscount, for yqur ai^piments are beyond my powers 
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of refutation. Still, in spite of all, you must admit that this 
Count of Monte Cristo is a most singular personage.” — ‘‘He 
is a philanthropist,” answered the other ; “ and no doubt his 
motive in visiting Paris is to compete for the Monthyou prize, 
given, as you are aware, to whoever shall be proved to have 
most materially advanced the interests of virtue and humanity. 
If my vote aird interest can obtain it for him, I will readily 
give him the one and promise the other. And now, my dear 
Franz, let us talk of .somctliing else. Come, shall we take our 
luncheon, and then pay a last visit to St. Peter’s ? ” Franz 
silently assented; and the following afternoon, at half-{mst 
hve o’clock, the young men parted, Albert de Morcerf to re- 
turn to I’aris, and Franz d’Epiuay to pass a fortnight at 
Venice. But, ere he entered his travelling carriage, Albert, 
fearing that his exiiocted guest might forget the engagement 
he had entered into, placed in the care of a waiter at the hotel 
a card to be delivered to the Count of Monte Cristo, on which, 
beneath the name of Vicomte Albeit; de Morcerf, he had writ- 
ten in pencil — “27, Hue du Holder, on the 21st May, half-past 
ten A.M.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE GUESTS. 

In the house in the Rue du Ilelder, where Albert had invited 
the Count of Monte Cristo, everything was being prepared on 
tile morning of the 21st of May to do honor to the occasion. 
Al’oert de Morcerf inhabited a psivilion situated at the comer 
of a large court, and directly opposite another building, in 
which were the servants’ apai-tments. Two windows only of 
tile pavilion faced the street ; three other windows looked into 
the court, and two at tlie back into the garden. Between the 
court and the garden, built in the heavy stylo of the imperial 
architecture, was the Large and fashionable dwelling of the 
Count and Countess of Morcerf. A high -wall surrounded the 
whole of the hotel, surmounted at intervals by vases filled with 
flowers, and broken in the centre by a large gate of gilded iron, 
which served as the carriage entrance. A small door, close to 
the lodge of the concierge, gave ingress and egress to the ser- 
vants and masters when they were on foot. 

It was easy to discover that the delicate care of a mother, 
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unwilling to part from her sou, and yet aware that a young 
man of the viscount’s age re(juired the full exercise of his 
liberty, had chosen this habitation for Albert. There were not 
lacking, however, evidences of what we may call the intelligent 
ejgoism of -a youth who is charmed with the indolent, careless 
life of an only son, and who lives as it were in a gilded caga 
By means of the two windows looking into the street, Albert 
could see all that passed; tlie siglit of what is going on is 
necessary to young men, who always want to see the world 
traverse their horizon, even if that hoiizon is only a public 
thoroughfare. Then, should anything appear to merit a more 
minute examination, Albert de Moroerf could follow up his re- 
searches by means of a small gate, similar to that close to the 
concierge’s door, and which merits a pai*ticular description. It 
was a little entrance that seemed never to have been opened 
since the house was built, so entirely was it covered with dusr 
and dirt ; but the w'cll-oiled hinges and locks told quite an- 
other story. 'Phis door was a mockery to the concierge, from 
whoso vigilam-c and jurisdiction it was free, and, like that 
fanioris portal in the “Arabian Hights,” oi)ening at the 
“ Sesarne ” of Ali Baba, it was wont to. swing backward at a 
cabiUistic word or a concerted tap from with ut from the sweetest 
voices or whitest finger's in the world. At tlie end of a long 
corridor, with which the door communicated, and which formed 
the antechamber, was, on the right, Albert’s breakfast-room, 
looking into the court, and on the left the salon, looking into 
the garden. Shrubs and creeping ]dants covered the windows, 
and hid from the garden and court these two apartments, the 
only rooms into which, as they were on the ground-floor, the 
prying eyes of the curious could penetrate. On the floor 
above were similar rooms, with the addition of a third, formed 
out of the antechamber ; these throe rooms were a salon, a 
boudoir, and a bedroom. The salon down-stairs was only an 
Algerian divan, for the use of smokers. The boudoir up-stairs 
communicated with the bedchamber by an invisible door on 
the stairoase ; it was evident that every precaution had been 
taken. Above this floor was a large nteli&r, which had been 
increased in size' by pulling down the partitions — a pande- 
monium, in which the artist and the dandy strove for pre- 
eminence. There were collected and piled up all Albert’s 
successive caprices, hunting-horns, bass-viols, flutes — a whole 
orchestra, for Albert had had not a taste but a fancy for music ; 
easels, palette's, brushes, pencils— for music had been suc- 
ceeded by painting; foils, boxing-gloves, broadswords, and 
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single<sti(^s — for, following the example of the fashionable 
young men of the time, Albert de Morcerf oultiyated, with far 
more perseveranoe than music and drawing, the three urts that 
complete a dandy’s education, i.e., fencing, boxing, and single- 
stick; and it was here that he received Grisier, Cook, and 
Charles Leboucher. The rest of the furniture of this j^rivi- 
leged apartment consisted of old cabinets, tilled witli Chinese 
porcelain and Japanese vases, Lucca della Kobbia faience, 
and Palissy platters; of old arm-chairs, in wliieh perhaps 
had sat Henry IV. or Sully, Louis XIII. or Kichelieu — for 
two of these arm-chairs, adorned with a carved shield, on 
which were engrav(?d the fleur-do-lis of France on an azure 
field, evidently came from the Louvre, or, at least, some royal 
residence. Over these dark and sombre chairs were thrown 
splendid stuffs, dyed beneath Persia’s sun, or woven by the 
fingers of the women of Calcutta or of Chandernagor. What 
these stuffs did there, it was impossible to say; they awaited, 
while gratifying the eyes, a destination unknown to their owuier 
liimself: in the meantime tliey filled the place with their 
golden and silky reflections. In the centre of the room wiis a 
Roller and Blanchet “baby gmnd” piano in rosewood, but 
holding the potentialities of an urchestm in its narrow and 
sonorous cavity, and groaning beneath the weight of the chefs- 
d’oeuvre of Beetlioveu, Weber, Mozart, Hayiln, Gr6try, and 
I’orpora. On the walls, over the doors, on the ceiling, were 
Nwords, daggers, Malay creeses, maces, battle-axes ; gilded, 
damasked, and inlaid suits of armor ; dried plants, minerals, 
and stuffed birds, their flame-colored wings outs]>read in 
motiouhiss flight, and their beaks forever open. This was 
Albert’s favorite lounging phice. 

However, the morning of the appointment, the young man 
lia^i established himself in the small salon down-stairs. There, 
on a table, ‘surrounded at some distance by a lai’ge and luxuri- 
ous divan, every species of tobacco known, — f i-om the yellow 
tobacco of Petersburg to the black of Sinai, and so on along the 
v*,ale from Maryland and Porto-Rico, to Latakia, — was exposed 
’ n ix)ts of crackled earthenware of wliicli the Dutch are so fond ; 
'Miside them, in boxes of fragrant wood, were ranged, according 
to their size and quality,' pueros, regalias, havanas, and ma- 
nillas ; and, in an open cabinet, a collection of German pipes, of 
*‘hibonques, with* their ^bec mouth-pieces ornamented with 
‘‘oral, and ot narghiles, witli their long tubes of morocco, 
awaiting- the caprice or the sympathy of the smokers. Albert 
iiad himself presided at the arrangement, Or, rather, the sym- 
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metrical derangement, which, after coffee, the guests at a break 
fast of modern days love to contemplate through the vapor that 
escapes from tlicir mouths, and ascends in long and fanciful 
wreaths to the ceiling. At a quarter to ten, a valet entered ; 
he composed, witli a little groom named John, and who only 
spoke English, all Albei't’s establishment, although the cook 
of the hotel was always at his service, and on great occasions 
the count’s chasseur also. This valet, whoso name was Ger- 
main, and who enjoyed the entire confidence of his young 
master, held in one hand a number of papers, and in the other 
a psicket of letters, which he gave to Albert. Albert glanced 
carelessly at the different missives, selected two written in a 
small and delicate hand, and enclosed in scented envelopes, 
opened them and p<!nised their contents with some attention. 
“ Ilow did these letters come ” said he. 

“ One by the post, Madame Danglars’ footman left the other.” 

“ Let Madame Diiuglars know that I aecejit the place she 
offers me in her Iwx. Wait; then, during the day, tcH'Bosa 
that when T leave the Opera I will sup with her as she wishes. 
Take her six bottles of different wine — C’ypms, sherry, and 
Malaga, and a ban-el of Ostend oysters ; get them at Borel’s, 
and lie sure you say they are for me,” 

“ At what o’clock, sir, do you biv.akfjust ? ” 

** What time is it now ? ” — “A quarter to ten.” 

“Very well, at half pa.st ten. .Debray will, perhaps, be 
obliged to go to the minister — and besides” (Albert looked at 
his tablets), “ it is the hour I told the count, 21st May, at half 
past ten ; and though I do not much roly upon his promise, I 
wish to be punctual. Is the countess up yet?” — “If you 
wish, I will inquire.” 

“ Yes, Jisk her for one of her liqueur collarets, mine is incom- 
plete ; and tell her I shall have the honor of seeing her about 
three o’clock, and that 1 rn(piest jtormission to introduce some 
one to her.” The valet left the room. Albert threw himself 
on the divan, tore off the cover of two or three of the papers, 
looked at the thcati-e announcements, made a face seeing they 
gave an o]K>ra, and nut a ballet ; hunted vainly amongst the 
advertisements for a new tootlx-powder of which he had heard, 
^d threw down, one after the otlier, the three leading papers 
of Paris, muttering, “ I’hese papers become more and more stu- 
pid every day,” A moment after, a carriage stopped before the 
door, and the servant announced M. Lucien Debray. A tall 
young man, with light hair, clear gray eyes, and .thin and 
compressed lips, dressed in a blue coat with beautifully carved 
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gold buttone, a white neckcloth, and a tortoiseshell eye-glass 
suspended by a silken thread, and which, by an effort of the 
superciliary and zygomatic muscles, he fixed in his eye, entered, 
with a half-ol&cial air, without smiling or speaking. Good- 
morning, Lucien, good-morning,” said Albert; ‘*your punctu- 
ality really alarms me. What do I say ? punctuality ! You, 
whom 1 cx{)ccted last, yon arrive at five minutes to ten, when 
the time fixed was half-past ! Has the ministiy resigned ? ” 
— “No, my dear fellow,” returned the young man, seating him- 
self on the divan ; “reassure yourself ; we are tottering always, 
but we never fall, and 1 begin to telieve that we shall pass infai 
a state of immobility, and then the affairs of the Peninsula will 
completely consolidate us.” 

“ Ah, true ; you drive Don Carlos out of Spain.” — “No, no, 
my dear fellow, do not confound our plans. We take him to 
the other side of the French frontier, and offer him hospitality 
at Bourges.” 

“ At Bourges ? ” — “ Yes, he has not much to complain of ; 
Bourges is the capital of Charles VII. Do you not know that 
all Paris knew it yesterday, and the day before it had already 
tvaiispii-ed on the Bourse, and M. Danglars (I do not know by 
what means that mari e,outrivcs to obtain intelligence a.s soon 
us wo do) made a million ! ” 

“ And you another (trder, for I see you have a blue ribbon at 
your button-hole.” — “ Yes ; they sent me the order of Charles 
HI.,” returned Debray, carelessly. 

“t\)me, do not affect indifference, but confess yoTi were 
jfleased to have it.” — “Ol), it is very well as a finish to the 
toilet. It looks very neat on a blai*k coat buttoned uj).” 

“ And makes you resemble the Prince of Wales or the Duke 
of Heichstadt.” — “ It is for that reason you see me so early.” 

“ Because you have the order of diaries HI., and you wish 
to announce the gootl news to me ? ” — “No, because I passed 
the night urriting letters, — five and twenty despatches. I re- 
turned home at daybi-eak, .and strove to sleep ; but my head 
ached, and I got up to have a ride for an hour. At the Bois 
lie Boulogne, ennui and hunger attacked me at once, — two 
oneraies who rarely acconip.any each other, and who are yet 
leagued against me, a sort of Carlo-republican alliance. I then 
recollected you gave a breakfast this morning, and here I am. 
1 am hungry, feed me ; I am bored, amuse me.” 

“ It is my duty as your host,” retumed Albert, ringing the 
bell, while Lucien turned over, with his gold-mounted cane, 
the papers that lay on the table. “Germain, a glass of sherry 
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and a biscuit. In the meantime, my dear Lucieu, hei'e are 
cigars — contraband, of course — try them, and persuade the 
minister to sell uS sucli instead of poisoning us with cabbage* 
leaves.” — **P-este, I will do nothing of the kind ; the moment 
they come from government you would hnd them execrable. 
Besides, that dues not concern the home but the financial de- 
partment. Address yourself to M. Humann, section of the in- 
direct contributions, corridor A., No. 26.” 

“ On my word,” said Albert, “ you astonish me by the ex 
tent of your knowledge. Take a cigar.” — “ Really, my deai" 
^bert,” replied Lucien, lighting a manilla at a rose-colored 
taper that burnt in a beautifully enamelled stand — “how 
happy you are to have nothing to do. You do not know youi 
own good fortune ! ” 

“And what would you do, my dear diplomatist,” replied 
Morcerf, with a slight degree of irony in his voice, “ if you did 
nothing ? What ? i>rivate secretary to a minister, plunged at 
once into European cabals and Parisian intrigiies; having 
kings, and, better still, to jjrotoet, xjarties to uniti', 

elections to direct ; making more use of your cabinet with your 
pen and your telegraph than Napoleon did of his battle-fields 
with Ids sword and his victories ; imssessing five and twenty 
thousand francs a year, besides your jdace ; a horse, for which 
jUb&teau-Kenaud ottered you four hundretl louis, and which 
you would not i)art with ; a tidlor who never disax)X)oint8 you ; 
with tlie ox>era, the joekey-elub, and other diversions, cjm you 
not amuse yourself ? Well, I will amuse you.” — “ How ? ” 
“ By introducing to you a new acquaintance.” 

“ A man or a woman ? ” — “A man.” 

“ I know so many men already.” — “ But you do not know 
this man.” 

“ Where does ho come from — the end of the world ?” 

“Farther still, perhai)s.” 

“ The deuce ! 1 hox)e he does not bring our breakfast with 

him.” 

“Oh, no; our breakfast comes from my father’s kitchen. 
Are you hungiy ? ” 

“Jluiuiliating as such a confession is, I am. But I dined 
at M. de Villefort’s, and lawyera always give you very bad din- 
ners. You would think they felt some remorse ; did you ever 
remark that ? ” 

“ Ah, depreciate other persons’ dinners ; you ministers give 
soch splendid ones.” — “ Yes ; but we do not invite people of 
fhshion. If we were not forced to entertain a parcel of couu* 
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try boobies because they think and vote with us, we should 
never dream of dining at home, 1 assure you.” ' 

'‘Well, take anotiier glass of sherry and another biscuit.” 

“ Willingly. Your Spanish wine is excellent. You see we 
were quite right to pacify tliat country.” — “ Yes ; but Don 
Carlos?” 

“ Well, Don Carlos will drink Bordeaux, and in ten years we 
will marry his son to the little queen.” 

“ You will then obtain the Golden Fleece, if you are still in 
the ministry.” — “I think, Albert, you have adopted the sys- 
tem of feeding me on smoke this mprning.” 

“ Well, you must allow it is the best thing for the stomach ; 
but I hear Beauchamp in the next room ; you can dispute to- 
gether, and that will pass away the time.” — “ About what ? ” 
“ About the papers.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Lucien with an air of sovereign con- 
tempt, “ do I ever read the papers ? ” 

“ Then you will dispute the more.” 

“M. Beauch<amp,”aiiuouiiced the servant. “ Come in, eome 
in,” said Albert, rising and advancing to meet the young man. 
“ Here is Dobraj, who detests you without reading you, so he 
says.” 

“ He is quite right,” returned Beauchamp ; “ for 1 criticise 
him without knowing what he does. Good-day, commander ! ” 

“ Ah, you know that already,” said the private secretary, 
smiling and shaking hands with him. 

•• Fardieu ? ” — “ And what do they say of it in the world ? ” 

“ In which world? we have so many worlds in the year of 
graiic 1838.” 

'• In the entire political world, of which you are one of the 
leaders.” 

“ They say that it is quite fair, and that sowing so much red, 
you ought to reap a little blue.” — “ Come, come, that is not 
had ! ” said Lucien. “ Why do you not join our party, my 
dear Beauchamp ? With your talents you would make your 
fortune in three or four years.” 

“ 1 only await one thing before following your advice ; that 
is, a minister who will hold office for six months. My dear 
Albert, one word, for I must give ]M)or Lucien a respite. Do 
we breakfast or dine ? I must go to the Chamber, for our life 
is not hn idle one.” 

You onl^ breakfast ; I await two persons, and the instant 
they arrive we shall sit down to table.” 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE BREAKFAST. 

“ Anh what sort of i)er8ons do you expect to breakfast ? ” 
said Beaiichamp. 

“ A gentleman, and a diplomatist.” 

“ Then we shall have to wiiit two hours for the gentleman, 
and three for the diplomatist. 1 shall come back to dessert; 
keep me some straw oenies, coffee, and cigars. I shall take a 
cutlet on my way to the Chamber.” — “ Do not do anything of 
the soi-t ; for were the gentleman a Montmorency, and the di- 
plomatist a Metbo’iiicli, we will breakfast at eleven ; in the 
meantime, follow Debray "s exiunple, and take a glass of sherry 
and a biscuit.” 

“ He it so ; I will stay ; I must do sometliing to distract my 
thoughts.” 

“You are like Debray, and yet it seems to me that when the 
minister is out of spirits, the opposition (uight to be joyous.” 

“ Ah, you do not know with what 1 am thieatened. I shall 
hear this morning that M. Danglars make a speech at the 
Chamber of Deputies, and at his wife’s this evening I shall 
hear the tragedy of a peer of France. The d(;vil take the con- 
stitutional government, and sinc<^ wo luul our choice, as they 
say, at least, how could we choose that V” 

“ I uuderstami ; you must lay in a sto(;k of hilarity.” 

“Do not mil down M. Danglars’ sjM'cchcs,” said Debray; 
“ lie votes for you. for he belongs to the opjjosition.” 

“ Pai'dieu, that is exactl^’^ the w orst of all. J am waiting 
until you send him to sjicak at the Luxembourg, to laugh at 
my ease.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Albert to Beauchamp, “ it is plain 
that the affairs of Spain are settled, for you are most desper- 
ately out of humor this morning, llecollect that I’arisian 
gossip has spoken of a marriage between myself and Mile. 
Eugenie Danglars ; I cannot in conscience, therefore, let you 
run down the speeches of a man wdio will one day say to me, 

‘ Vicomte, you know I give my daughti'r two millions.’ ” 

“ Ah, this marriage will never take place,” said Beauchamp. 
“ The king has made him a baron, and can make him a peer, 
but he cannot make him a gentleman, and the Count of Mor- 
cerf is too aristocratic to consent, for the paltiy sum of. two 
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million francs, to a miscUliance. The Viscount of Morcerf can 
only wed a marchioness.” 

“'But two million francs make a nice little stun,” replied 
Morcerf. 

“ It is tlie social capital of a theatre on the boulevard, or a 
railroad from the Jardin des Plantes to La Rap6e.” 

“Never mind what he says, Morcerf,” said Debray, “do you 
marry her. You marry a moiiey-l)ag label, it is time; well, 
but what does that matter ? It is better to have a blazon less 
and a figure more on it. You have seven martlets on your 
arms ; give three to your wife, and you will still have four ; 
that is one more than M. de Guise had, who so nearly became 
King of France, and whose cousin was Emperor of Germany.” 

“ On my word, I think you are right, Lucicn,” said Albert 
absently. 

“To be sure; besides, every millionaire is as noble as a 
bastard — that is, he can be.” — “ Do not say that, Debray,” 
returned Beaiiehamp, laughing, “ for here is Ohateau-Renaud, 
\vlu», to euro you of your mania for parmloxes. w'ill pass the 
sword of llenaud de Moiitauban, his ancestor, through your 
IxMly.” 

“ He will sully it then,” returned Lucien ; “ for I am low — 
very low.” 

“ Oh, heavens,” cried Beauchamp, “ the minister quotes 
lioranger ; what shall we come to next ? ” — “ M. de Chateau- 
Keiiaud — M. Maximilian Morrel,” said the servant, announ- 
cing two fresh guests. 

“ Now, then, to breakfast,” said Beauchamp ; “ for, if I 
reuiemlieT, you told me you only expecteii two persons, Albert.” 

“ ^lorrel,” muttered Alliert — “Morrel — who is he ? ” But 
before he had finished, M. de Chateau-Renaud, a handsome 
y-'ung man of thirty, gentleman all over, — that is, with the 
figure of a Guiche and the wdt of a Mortemaii;, — took Albert’s 
baud. “ My dear Albert,” said he, “ let me’ introduce to you 
M. Maximilian Morrel, captain of Spahis, my friend; and what 
i>. more — however the man speaks f(U‘ himself — my preserver. 
■'^ tiute my hero, viscount.” And he stepped on one side to 
give place to a young man of refined and dignified bearing, 
with, large and open brow, piercing ey«'8, and black mustache, 
whom our readers have already seen at Marseilles, under cir- 
cumstances sufficiently dramatic not to be forgotten. A rich 
uniform, half French, half Oriental, set off his graceful and 
stalwart figure, and his broad chest was decorated with the 
order of the Legion of Honor. The young officer bowed w'ith 
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ea&y and elegant politeness. ‘‘ Monsieur,” said Albert with a£> 
fecuonate courtesy, “ the Count of Oh&teau-Benaud knew how 
mucii pleasure this introduction would give mo; you are his 
friend, be ours also.” 

“Well said,” int<»rrupted Chiiteau-Eenaiid; “and pray that, 
if you should ever l)e in a similar predicament, he may do as 
muph for you as he did for me.” — “What has he done?” 
asked Albert. 

“ Oh, nothing worth speaking of,” said Morrel ; “ M. da 
Ch&tcan-Kenaud exaggerates.” — “Not worth speaking of?” 
cried Obfiteau-Renaiid ; “ life is not worth speaking of ! — that 
is rather too philosophical, on my word, MoiTel. It is very 
well for you, who risk your life every day, but for me, who 
only did so once ” — 

“We giither from all this, baron, that Captain Mon-el saved 
your life.” — “ Kxactly so.” 

“ On what occasion ? ” asked Ileauchamp. 

“Beauchamp, my good fellow, you know T am starving,” 
said Debray: “do not set him olf on some long story.” — 
“ Well, 1 do not prevent your sitting down to table,” replied 
Beanohamp, “ Chdtcau-Kenaud can tell us Avhile we eat our 
breakfast,” 

“ (fentlenien,” said Morcerf, “ it is only a quarter past ten, 
and I exj»ect some one else.” — “ Ah. true • a diplomatist ! ” 
observed Debray. 

“Diplomat or not, I don’t know; T only know that ho 
charged himself on my account with a mission, which he ter- 
minated so entirely to my satisfaction, that had I been king, 
I should have instantly created him knight of all my orders,, 
even had L been able to offer him tlie Golden Fleece and the 
Garter.” 

“ Well, since we are not to sit down to table,” said Debray, 
“ take a glass of sherry, and tell us all about it.” 

“You all know that I had tlje fancy of going to Africa.” 

“It is a road your ancestors have trjiced for you,” said 
Albert gallantly. 

“ Yes, but I doubt that your object was like theirs — to res- 
cue the Holy Sepulchre.” — “ You are quite right, Beauchamp,” 
observed the young aristocrat. It was only tn fight as an 
amateur. I cannot bear duelling since two seconds, whom I 
had chosen to arrange an affair, forced me to break the arm of 
one of my best friends, one whom you all know — poor ^JFranr 
d’Epiiiay.” 

“Ah, true,” said Debray, “you did fight some time ago;— 
about what ? ” ' • 
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*^The devil tal:e me, if I rememlier,^^ returned Clmteau- 
Keuaud. " But I recollect perfectly one thing, that, being un- 
willing to let such talents as mine sleep, I Avished tp tiy upon 
tlie Arabs the new pistols that had been given to me. In eon 
sequence I embarked for Oran, aiid went from thence to Con* 
staiitine, where I arrived just in time to witness the raising of 
the siege. I retreated with the rest, for eight and forty hours. 
T endured the rain during the day, and the cold during the 
night tolerably well, but the third moraing my horse died of 
cold. Poor brute — accustomed to be covered up and to have 
a stove in the stable, the Arabian finds himself unable fco bear 
ten degrees of cold in Arabia.” That^s why you want to 
purchase my English horse,” said Debray ; “ you think he will 
t)ear the cold better.” 

‘‘ are mistaken, for I have made a vow never to return 
to Africa.” 

“You w'ere very much frightened, th(*n?” asked Beau- 
champ. 

V Well, yes, and I had good reason to be so,” replied Chfir 
tcau-Benaud. “ I was retreating on foot, for my horse was 
dead. Six Arabs came up, full gfillop, to cut off my head. 

I shot two Avith my double-barrelled gun, and tAvo moni Avith 
mv j)istols, but I was then disarmed, and two Avere still h*ft ; 
tuic seiztHi me by the hair (that is why 1 noAV Avear it so short, 
for no one knows wdiat may liappcn), the other swung a yat- 
aghan, and I already felt the cold steel on my n(‘ck. avIipu 
tills gentleman AA'hom you see here charged them, shot the one 
wlio held me by the hair, and cleft the skull of the other Avith 
liis sabre. He had assigned himself the task of saving a 
nmu’s life that day ; chance caused that man to be myself. 
Wlicn I am rich J Avill order a statue of Chance from Klag- 
iiKiiin or Marochetti.” 

“Yes,” said Morrel, smiling, “it was the 5th of September, 
the anniversary of tlie day on Avhich my fatJier was iniracii- 
Inusly preserved ; therefore, as far as it lies in my power, 1 
endeavor to celebrate it by some” — 

“Heroic action,” iiiterru])ted (’liatcaii-Kcnaud. “I Avas 
hoseiL But that is not all— after rescuing me from the 
j^Avord, he rescued me frojii the cold, not by sharing his cloak 
'vith me, like St. Martin, but by giving me the wliole ; then 
from hunger by sharing with me — guess Avhat?” 

“ A Strasbourg pie ? ” asked Beauchamp. 

his horse ; of which we each of us ate a slice with a 
lunirty appetite. It was very hard,” — “The horse?” said 
^lorcerf, laughine. 
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" ITo, the sacrifice,” returned Chliteau-Benaud ; “ ask Debray 
if he would sacrifice his English steed for a stranger ? ” — 
“ Not for a stranger,” said Debray, “ but for a friend I might, 
perhaps.” 

“ I divined that you would become mine, count,” replied 
Morrel ; besides, as I had the honor to tell you, heroism or 
not, sacrifice or not, that day I owed an offering to bad fortunfe 
in recompense for the favors good fortune had on other days 
granted to us.” 

“ The history to which M. Morrel alludes,” continued Ch&- 
teau-lien'aud, “ is ar admirable one, which he will tell you 
some day vvlien you are better acquainted with him ; to-day let 
us fill our stomachs, and not our memories. What time do you 
breakfast, A.lbert?” 

“At half-past ten.” 

“ Precisely ? ” asked Debray, taking out his watch. 

“ Oh, you will give me five minutes' grace,” replied Morcerf, 

for I also expect a preserver.” — “ Of whom ? ” 

“Of myself,” cried Morcerf; ‘‘parbhVf do you think 1 
cannot be saved as well as any one else, and that there are 
only Arabs who cut off heads ? Our breakfast is a philan- 
thropic one, and we shall have at table — at least, I hoi)e so — 
two benefactors of humanity.” — “ What shall we do ” said 
Debray ; “ we have only one Monthyon prize.” 

“ Well, it will be given to some one who has done nothing 
to deserve it,” said Beauchamp ; “ that is the way tlie Acad- 
emy mostly escapes fmm the dilemma.” — “And where does 
he come from ? ” asked Debray. “ You have already answered 
the question once, but so vaguely tliat 1 venture to put it a 
second time.” 

• “ Really,” said Albert, “ I do not know ; when I invited him 
three months ago, he was then at Rome, but since that time, 
who knows where he may have gone ? ” 

“ And you think him capable of being exact ? ” demanded 
Debray. 

“ I think him capable of everything.” 

“Well, with the five minutes’ grace, we have only ten left.” 

“ I will profit by them to tell you something about my guest.” 

“I beg pardon,” interrupted Beauchamp; “are there any 
materials for an article in what yon are going to tell us ? ” 

“ Yes, and for a most curious one.” — “ Go on, then, for I 
see I shall not get to the Chamber this morning, and 1 must 
make up for it.” 

“ X was at Rome during the last Carnival.” 
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** We know thaV^ said Beauchamp. 

“ Yes, but what you do not know is that I was carried off by 
bandits.” 

“ There are no bandits,” cried Debray. 

“ Yes there are, and most hideous, or rather most admirable 
ones, for I found them ugly enough to frighten me.” — “ Come, 
my dear Albert,” said Debray, “ confess that your cook is be- 
hindhand, that the oysters have not arrived from Ostend or 
Marennes, and that, like Madame de Maintenon, you are going 
to replace the dish by a story. Say so at once ; we are suili- 
cientiy well-bred to exeuse you, and to listen to your history, 
fabulous as it pmmises to be.” 

“ And I say to you, fabulous as it may seem, I tell it as a 
true one from beginning to end. Tlie brigands had carried me 
off, and conducted me to a gloomy spot, called the Catacombs 
of Saint Sebastian.” 

“I know it,” said Chhteau-Bcnaud ; “I narrowly escaped 
catching a fever there.” 

And I did more than that,” replied Morcerf, “ for I caught 
one. I was informed that I was prisoner until I paid the sum 
of 4,000 lioman crowns — about 24,000 francs. Unfortunately, 
J had not above 1,500. 1 was at the end of my journey and 
of my credit. I wrote to Branz — and were he here he Would 
confirm every Avord — I wrote then to Franz that if he did not 
uoiue with the four thousand crowns before six, at ten minutes 
past I should have gone to join the blessed saints and glorious 
martyrs in Avhose company 1 had the honor of being; and 
Signor Luigi Vampa, such Avas the name of the chief of these 
bandits, Avould have scrupulously kept his Avord.” 

“ But Franz did come with the four thousand crowns,” said 
(Jhateau-Renaud. “ A man Avho.se name is Franz d’Epinay or 
Albert de Morcerf has not much difficulty in procuring them.” 
— “ No; he arrived accompanied simply by the guest I am 
going to present to you.” 

“ Ah, this gentleman is a Hercules killing Cacus, a Perseus 
fre,eing Andromeda.” — “ No. he is a man about my own size.” 

“ Armed to the teeth ? ” — “ He had not even a knitting- 
needle.” 

“ Bixt he paid your ransom ? ” 

“ He said two words to the chief and I was free.” — “And 
they apologized to him for having carried you off?” said 
Beauchamp. 

“Just so.” — “ Why, he is a second Ariosto.” 

“ No, his name is the Count of Monte Cristo.” 

Voi.i— as 
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** There is no Count of Monte Cristo/' said Debray. 

** I do not think so,” added Oh&teau-Benaud, with the air of 
a man who knows the whole of the European nobility perfectly. 

“Does any one know anything of a Count of Monte Cristo ? ” 

“ He comes possibly from the Holy Land, and one of his 
ancestors possessed Calvary, as the Mortemarts did the Dead 
fJea.” 

“I think I can assist your researches,” said Maximilian. 
“ Monte Cristo is a little island I have often heard spoken of 
by the old sailors ray father employed — a grain of sand in the 
centre of the Meditenanean, an atom in the infinite.” — “ Pre- 
cisely I ” cried Albf rt. “ Well, he of whom 1 sy^ak is the lord 
and master of this grain of sand, of this atom ; he has pur- 
chased the title of count somewhere in Tuscany.” 

“ He is rich, then ? ” — “I believe so.” 

“But that ought to be visible.” 

“That is what deceives you, Debray.” 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“ Have you read the ‘ Arabian Kights ’ ? ” 

“What a question! ” — “Well, do you know if the persons 
you see there are rich or poor, if their sacks of wheat are not 
rubies or diamonds ? They seem like poor fishermen, and sud- 
denly they open some mysterious cavern filled with the wealth 
of the Indies.” 

“ Which means ? ” 

“ Which means that my Count of Monte Cristo is one of those 
fishermen. He has even a name taken from the book, since he 
calls himself Sinbad the Sailor, and has a cave fiUed with 
gold.” 

“ And you have seen this cavern, Morcerf ? ” asked Deau- 
champ. 

“ No, but Franz has ; for heaven’s sake, not a word of this 
before him. Franz went in with his eyes blindfolded, and was 
waited on by mutes and by women to whom Cleopatra was a 
painted strumpet. Only he is not quite sui'e about the women, 
tor they did not come iu until after lie had taken hashish, so 
that what he took for women might liave l)een simply a row of 
statues.” 

The two young men looked at Morcerf as if to say, — “Are 
you mad, or are you laughing at us ? “ And I also,” said 

Mosrel thoughtfully, -“ have heard something like this from 
an old sailor named Fenelon.” 

“ Ah/’ cried Albert, “ it is very lucky that M. Mozrel comes 
to aid me; you are vexed, are you not, that he thus gives a clew- 
to the labyrinth? ” 
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“My dear Albert,” said Debray, “what you tell us is so 
iKtrabrdinary.” 

“ Ah, because your ambassadors and your consuls do not tell 
y'ou of them— they have no time. They are too much taken 
up with interfering in the affairs of their countrymen who 
travel.” — “ Now you get angry, and attack our ptwr agents. 
How will , you have tfiem protect' you y The Chamber cutis 
down their salaries every day, so that now they have scarcely, 
any. Will you be ambassador, Albert? I will send you to 
(Constantinople.” 

“No, lest on the first demonstration I make in favor of 
Afehemet Ali, the Sultan send mo the bowstring, and make 
niy secretaries strangle me.” 

“You say very true,” responded Debray. — “Yes,” said Al- 
bert, “ hilt this has nothing to do with the existence of the 
Count of Monte Cristo.” 

“ Pardieu, every one exists.” 

“Doubtless, but not in the same way; every one has not 
black slaves, a princely retinue, an arsenal of weapons tliat 
would do credit to an Ambian fortress, liorses that cost six 
thousand francs apiece, and Greek mistresses.” — “Have you 
seen the Creek mistress ?” 

■ “ I have both seen and heard her. I saw her at the theatre, 
and heard her one morning when 1 breakfasted with the count.” 
— “He eats, then?” — “Yes; but so little, it can hardly be 
called eating.” 

“ He must be a vampire.” — “Laugh, if you will; the Coun- 
tess G , who knew Lord Ruthven, declared tliat the count 

was a vampii'e.” 

“ Ah, liapital,” said Beauchamp. “ For a man not connected 
with newspapers, here is the pendant to the famous sea-serpent 
of the ComtHutijoniiel .” — “Wild eyes, the iris of which con- 
tracts or dilates at pleasure,” said Debray; “fjicial angle 
strongly developed, magnificent forehead, livid comjilexion, 
black beard, sharp and white teeth, politeness unexcep- 
tionable.” 

“Just so, Lucien,” returned Morcerf; “you have described 
him feature for feature. Yes, keen and cutting politpiiess. 
This man has often made me shudder ; and one day that we 
were viewing an execution, I thought I should faint, more 
from hearing the cold and calm manner in which he spoke 
of every description of torture, than from the sight of the exe- 
cutioner and the culprit.” — “Did he not conduct you to 
the ruins of the Colosseum and suck your blood?” asked 
Beauchamp. 
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Or, having delivered you, make you sign a flaming parcl^ 
ment, surrendering your soul to him as Esau did his birth- 
right ? ” — '' Rail on, rail on at 3'our ease, gentlemen,” said 
Moreerf, somewhat piqued. “ When I look at you Parisians, 
idlers on the Roulevard do Gand or the Hois de Boulogne, and 
think of this mail, it seems to me we arc not of the same race.” 

“ I am highly flattered,” returned Beauchamp. “ At the 
same time,” added Oh&teau-Renaud, “your Count of Monte 
Cristo is a very fine fellow, always excepting his little ai‘range> 
meiits with the Italian banditti.” — “Tliere are no Italian ban- 
ditti,” said Debmy. 

“No vampire,” cried Beauchamp. “No Count of Monte 
Cristo,” added Debray. “ There is half-past ten striking, 
Albert.” 

“ Confess you have dreamed this, and let us sit down to 
breakfast,” continued Beauchamp. But the sound of the clock 
had not died away when Germain announced, “His excellency 
the Count of Monte Cristo.” The involuntary start every one 
gave proved how much Moi'CcrPs narrative had iinjiressed 
them, and Albert himself could not wholly refrain from mtui- 
ifesting sudden emotion. Tie had not heard a carriage stop in 
the street, or steps in the antechamber; the door had itself 
opened noiselessly. The count appeared, dressed with the 
greatest simplicity, but the most fastidious dandy could have 
found nothing to cavil at in his toilet. Every article of 
dress — hat, coat, gloves, and boots — was from the first 
makers. He seemed scarcely five and thirty. But what -struck 
everybody was his extreine ivsemblance to the portrait Debray 
had drawn. The count lulvanced, smiling, into the centre of 
the room, and ap]>roached Albert, who hastened towanls him, 
holding out his hand in a ceremonial manner. “Punctuality,” 
said Monte Cristo, “ is the politeness of kings, according to ons 
of your sovereigns, I think ; but it is not the same with trav- 
ellers. However, I ho[)e you will excuse the two or three sec- 
onds I am behindhand ; five hundred leagues are not to be 
accomplished without some trouble, and especially in France, 
where, it seems, it is forbidden to be, at the postilions.” 

“ My dear epunt,” replied Albert, “ I was announcing your 
visit to some of my friends, whom I hatl invited in consequence 
of the promise you did me the honor to make, and whom I 
now present to you. They are the Count of Ch&teau-Renaud, 
whose nobility goes back to the twelve peers, and whose an- 
cestors had a place at the Bound Table ; M. Lucien Debray, 
private secretary to the minister of the interior; M. Beau- 
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ohamp, an editor of a paper, and the terror of the French gov- 
ernment, but of whom, in spite of his national celebrity, you 
perhaps have not heard in Italy, since his paper is prohibited 
there ; and M. Maximilian Morrel, captain of Spahis.” ' 

At this name the count, who had hitherto saluted every one 
with courtesy, but at the same time with coldness and formal- 
ity, stepped a pace forward, and a slight tinge of red colored 
his pale cheeks. “ You wear the uniform of the new French 
conquerors, monsieur,’' said he; “it is a handsome uniform.” 
No one could have said what caused the count’s voice to vibrate 
so deeply, and what made his eye hash, which was in general 
.so clear, lustrous, and limpid wlien he ])Ieased. “ You have 
never seen our Africans, count?” said Albert. “Never,” 
replied the count, who was by this time perfectly master of 
himself again. 

“Well, beneath this uniform beats one of tlie bravest and 
noblest hearts in the whole anny.” 

“ Oh, M. de Morcerf,” interrupted Morrel. 

“Let me go on, captain.- And we have just heard,” contin- 
ued Albert, “ of a new deed of his, and so heroic a one, that, 
although I have seen him to-day for the first time, I requ( st 
you to allow me to introduce him as my friend.” At these 
words it w'as still possible to observe in iVlonte Cristo the con- 
centrated look, changing color, and slight trembling of the eye- 
lid that show emotion. “ Ah, you have a noble heart,” said the 
count ; “ so much the l)etter.” This exclamation, which corre- 
sponded to the count’s own thought rather than to what Albert 
was saying, surprised everybody, and especially Morrel, who 
l(K)ked at Monte Cristo with wonder. But, at the same time, 
tlie intonation was so soft that, however strange the speech 
i.iight seem, it was impossible to be offended at it. “Why 
■ihould he doubt it ? ” said Beauchamp to Ch&tcau-Benaud. 

“ In reality,” replied the latter, who, with his aristocratic 
glance and his knowledge of the world, had penetrated at once 
all that was penetrable in Monte Cristo, “Albert has not de- 
ceived us, for the count is a most singular being. What say 
you, Morrel ? ” — “ Ma foi, he has an open look about him that 
pleases me, in spite of the singular remark he has made about 
me.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Albert, “Germain informs me that break- 
fast is ready. My dear count, allow me to show you the way.” 
They passed silently into the breakfast-rooin, and every one 
took his place. “ Gentlemen,” said the count, seating himself, 

“ permit me to make a confession Which must form my excuse 
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for any improprieties I may commit. I am a stranger, and a 
stranger to such a degree, that this is the first time I hare ever 
been at Paris. The French way of living is utterly unknown 
to me, and up to the present time I have followed the Easterly 
customs, which are entirely in contrast to the Parisian. 
I beg you, therefore, to excuse if you find anything in me 
too Turkish, too Italian, or too Arabian. Now, then, let us 
breakfast.” 

“ With what an air he says all this,” muttered Beauchamp ; 
« decidedly he is a great man.” — *<A great man in his own 
country,” added Debray. 

“ A great man ii every country, M. Debray,” said Chkteau- 
lienaud. The uonnt wa.s, it may be remembered, a most tem- 
perate guest. Albc^rt remarked this, expressing his fears lest, 
at the outset, the Parisian mode of life should displease the 
traveller in tlie most essential point. “ My dear count,” said 
he, ‘‘I fear one thing and that Lsj that the fare of the Bue du 
Helder is not so much to your taste as that of the Piazza di 
Spagni. I ought to have consulted you on the })oint, and have 
had some dishes prepared expressly.” — “ Did you know me 
better,” returned the count, smiling, “ you would not give one 
thought of sujU a thing for a traveller like myself, who has 
successively lived on maccaroui at Naples, (mlenta at Milau, 
olla podrida at Valencia, pilau at Constantinoi)le, karrick in 
India, and swallows’ nests in China. J eat everywhere, and of 
everything, only I eat but little ; and to-tlay, that you reproach 
me with my want of ap|ietite, is my day of aiipetite, for I have 
not eaten since yesterday morning.” 

“ What,” cried all the guests, “ you have not eaten for four 
and twenty hours? ” — “No,” replied the count; “I was forced 
to go out of my road to obtain some information nitar Niines, 
so that 1 was somewhat late, and therefore 1 did not choose to 
stop.” 

“ And you ate in your carriage ? ” asked Morcerf. — “ No, I 
slept, as I generally do when I am weary without having the 
courage to amuse myself, or when 1 am himgry without feeling 
inclined to eat.” 

“ But you can sleep when you please, monsieur ? ” said 
Morrel. 

“Yes.” — “You have a recipe for it?” — “An infallible 
one.” 

“ That would be invaluable to us in Africa, who have not 
always any food to eat, and rarely anything to drink.” — 
“ Yes,” said Idonte Cristo; “but, unfortunately, a recipe excel* 
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lent for a man like myself would be rety daiogerous applied to 
an army, which might not awake when it was needed.” 

“May we inquire what is this recipe?” asked Debray. — 
“Oh, yes,” returned Monte Cristb; “1 make no secret of it. 
It is a mixture of excellent opium, which I fetched myself 
from Canton in order to have it pure, and the best, hashish 
which grows in the East — that is, between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. These two ingredients are mixed in equal propor- 
tions, and formed into pills. Ten minutes .after one is taken, 
the effect is produced. Ask Baron Franz d’Epinay ; 1 think he 
tasted them one day.” 

“ Yes,” replied Morcerf, “he said something about it to me;” 

“But,” said Beauchamp, who, as became a journalist, was 
very incredulous, “you always carry this drug about you ?” — 
“Always.” 

“ Would it be an indiscretion to ask to see those precious 
pills ? ” continued Beauchamp, hoping to take him at a disad- 
vantage. — “ No, monsieur,” returned the count ; and he drew 
from his pocket a marvellous casket, formed out of a single 
emerald and closed by a gulden lid which unscrewed and gave 
passage to a small greenish colored pellet about the size of a 
pea. This ball had an acrid and penetrating odor. There 
were four or five more in the emerald, which would contain 
about a dozen. The casket passed around the tablb, but it was 
more to examine the admirable emerald than to see the pills 
that it passed from hand to hand. “ And is it your cook who 
jircpares these pills ? ” asked Beauchamp. 

“Oh, no, monsieur,” replied Monte. Cristo; “I do not thus 
betray my enjoyments to the vulgsir. 1 am a tolerable chemist, 
and prepare my pills myself.” 

“ This is a magnificent emerald, and the largest 1 have ever 
seen,” said Oh&teau-Benaud, “although my mother has some 
remarkable family jewels.” 

*• I had three similar ones,” returned Monte Cristo. “I gave 
one to the Sultan, who mounted it in his sabre ; another to opr 
holy father the Pope, who had it set in his tiara, opposite to 
one nearly as large, though not so fine, given by the Emperor 
Xapoleon to his predecessor, Pius VIJ. I kept the third for 
myself, and I had it hollowed out, which reduced its value, but 
rendered it more commodious for the purpose I intended.” 
Kyery one looked at Monte Cristo with astonishment ; he spoke 
with so much simplicity that it was evident he spoke the truth, 
or that he was mad. However, the sight of the emerald made 
them naturally incline to the former belief. “ And what did 
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tiliese two sovereigpis give you in exchange for these magnift 
cent presents ? ” asked Debray. — “ The Sultan, the liberty oi 
a woman,'’ replied the count; *^the Pope, the lite of a man ; so 
that once in my life 1 have been as powerful as if heaven had 
brought me into the world on the steps of a throne.” 

“And it was Feppino you saved, was it not?” cried Mor* 
cerf ; .“it was for him tliat you obtained j>ardon ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” returned the count, smiling. 

“My dear count, you have no idea what pleasure it gives me 
to hear you speak thus,” said Morcerf. “ 1 had announced you 
beforehand to my friends as an enchanter of the 'Arabian 
Nights,’ a wizard )f the Middle Ages; but the Parisians are 
so subtle in i)aradoxes that tliey mistake for caprices of the 
imagination the most incontestable truths, when these truths 
do not form a part of their daily existence. For example, here 
is Debray who reads, and Beauchamp who prints, every day, 
'A member of the Jockey Club has been stopped and robbed 
on the Boulevard ; ’ ‘ four persons have been assassinated in 
the Rue St. Denis ’ or ‘ the Faubourg St. Germain ; ’ ‘ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty thieves, have been arrested in a eaf& on the 
Boulevard du Tem 2 )le, or in the Thermes de Julien,’ — and 
yet these same men deny the existence of the bandits in the 
Maremma, the Campagna di Romana, or the Pontine Marshe.s. 
Tell them yourself that 1 was taken by bandits, and that witli- 
out your generous intercession I should now have been sleep- 
ing in the Catacombs of St. Sebiistian, instead of receiving 
tliem in my humble abode in the Rue du Heldcr.” 

“Ah,” said Monte ■ Cristo, “you i)romised me never to 
mention that circxirastance.” — “It was not I who made that 
promise,” cried Morcerf; “ it must have been some one else 
whom you have rescued in the same manner, and whom you 
have forgotten. Pray speak of it, for 1 shall not onlj', I trust, 
relate the little 1 do know, but also a great deal I do not know.” 

“ It seems to me,” returned the count, smiling, “ that you 
played a sufficiently important part to know as well as myself 
what happened.” — “ Well, you promise me, if I tell all I 
know, to relate, in your turn, all that I do not know?” — 
“ That is but fair,” replied Monte Cristo. 

“ Well,” said Morcerf, “for three days I believed myself the 
obj^ct of the attentions of a masque, whom I took for a descend- 
ant of Tullia or PopjHna, while I was simply the object of the 
attentions of a eontadina, and I say eonfadina to avoid saying 
peasant girl. What I know is, that, like a fool, a g^ter fool 
wan he of whom I spoke just now, I mistook for wis peasant 
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girl a young bandit of fifteen or sixteen, with a beardless chin 
and sum waist, and who, just as I was about to imprint a 
chaste salute on his lips, placed a pistol to my head, and, 
aided by seven or eight others, led, or ratlier dragged me, to 
the Catacombs of St. Sebastian, where I found a highly edu- 
cated brigand chief perusing Csesar’s < Commentaries,’ and 
who deigned to leave off reading to inform me, that unless the 
next morning, before six o’clock, four thousand piastres were 
paid into his account at his banker's, at a quarter past six I 
should have ceased to exist. The letter is still to be seen, for 
it is in Franz d’Epinay’s possession, signed by me, and with 
a postscript of M. Luigi Vampa. This is all I know, but I 
know not, count, how jrou contrived to inspire so much res- 
})ect in the bandits of Home, who ordinarily have so little 
respect for anything. I assure you, Fiunz and 1 were lost in 
admiration.” 

“ Nothing more simple,” returned the count. “ I had known 
uhe famous Vampa for more than ten years. When he was 
(juite a child, and only a shepherd, I gave him a few gold 
pieces for showing me my way, and he, in order to repay me, 
gave me a poniard, the hilt of which ho had carved with his 
own hand, and which you may have seen in my collection of 
arms. In after years, whether he had forgotten this inter- 
change of presents, which ought to have cemented our friend- 
ship, or whether he did not recollect me, he sought to take me, 
but, on the contraiy, it was 1 who captured him and a dozen 
of Ids baud. I might have handed him over to Koman justice, 
winch is somewhat expeditious, and which would have been 
]»articularly so with him; hut I did nothing of the sort — I 
siilfered him and his baud to depart.” 

With the condition that they should sin no more,” said 
licauchamp, laughing. “ I see they kept their promise.”^ 

“ No, monsieur,” returned Monte Cristo, “ upon the simple 
condition that they should respect myself and my friends. 
Perhai)s what I am about to say may seem strange to you, who 
are socialists, and vaunt humanity and your duly to your 
neighbor, but I never seek to protect a society which does not 
j)rotect me, and which I Avill even say, generally occupies itself 
about me only to injure me ; and thus by giving them a low 
jilace in my esteem, and preserving a neutrality towards them,- 
it is society and my neighlmr who are indebted to me.” ■— 
“Bravo,” cned Chfiteau-Renaud ; “you are the first mmi I 
ever met sufficiently courageous to preach egotism. Biavo^ 
count, bravo I ” 
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“ It is frank, at least,” said MorreL But I am sure that 
the count does not regret having once deviated from the prin- 
ciples he has so boldly avowed.” — “ How have I deviated from 
those principles, monsieur ? ” asked Monte Cristo, who could 
not help looking at Morrel with so much intensity, that two or 
three times tlie young man had been unable to sustain that 
clear and piercing glance. 

“ Why, it seems to me,” replied Morrel, “ that in delivering 
M. de Morcerf, whom you did not know, you did good to your 
neiglibor and to society.” — “ Of which he is the brightest 
ornament,” said Beauchamp, drinking off a glass of champagne. 

“My dear count,” cried Morcerf, “you are at fault — you, 
one of the most formidable logicians I know — and you must 
see it clearly proved that instead of being an egotist, you are 
a philanthropist. Ah, you call yourself Oriental, a Levantine, 
Maltese, Indian, Chinese ; your family name is Monte Cristo ; 
Sinbad the Sailor is your baptismal appellation, and yet the 
first day you set foot in Paris you instinctively display the 
greatest virtue, or rather the chief defect, . of us eccentric 
Parisiaas, — that is, you assume the vices you have not, and 
conceal the virtues you possess.” — “ My dear vicomte,” 
returned Monte Cristo, “ I do not see, in all I have done, ahy- 
thing that merits, either from you or these gentlemen, the pre- 
tended eulogies T have received. You were no stranger to me, 
for I kuew you from the time I gave up two rooms to you, in- 
vited you to breakfast with me, lent you one of my carriages, 
witnessed the Carnival in your company, and saw with you 
from a window in the Piazza del Popolo the execution that 
affected you so much that you nearly fainted. I will appeal 
to any of these gtmtlemen, could I leave my guest in the hands 
of a hideous bandit, iis you term him ? Besides, you know, I 
had the idea that yon could introduce me into some of l^e 
Paris salons when 1 came to France. You might some time 
ago have looked upon this resolution as a vague project, but 
today you see it was a reality, and you must submit to it 
under penalty of breaking your word.” 

“ I will keep it,” returned Morcerf ; “ but I fear that you 
will be much disai)poiuted, accustomed as you are to pictur- 
esque events and fantastic horizons. Amongst us you will not 
meet with any of those episodes with which your adventurous 
existence has so fanliliarized you ; our Chimborazo is Mort- 
martre, our Himalaya is Moimt Val^rien, pur Great Desert is 
the Plain of Grenelle, where they are now boring an artesian 
well to water the caravans. Wo have plenty of thieves, though 
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not so many as is said ; but these thieves stand in far more 
diead of a policeman than a lord. France is so prosaic, and 
Paris so civilized a city, that you will not find in its eighty- 
five departments — I say eighty-five, because I do not include 
Corsica — yon will not find, then, in these eighty-five depart- 
ments a single hill on which there is nut a telegraph, or a 
grotto in which the commissary of police has not put up a gas- 
lamp. There is but one service 1 can render you, and tor that 
I place myself entirely at your orders, that is, to present, or 
make my friends present, you everywhere ; besides, you have 
no need of any one to introduce you — with your name, and 
your fortune, and your talent ” (Monte Cristo bowed with a 
somewhat ironical smile) “you can present youreelf everywhere, 
and be well received. I can be useful in one way only — if 
knowledge of Parisian habits, of the means of rendering your- 
self comfortable, or of the bazaars, can assist, you may depend 
upon mo to find you a fitting dwelling here. I do not dare 
offer to share my apartments with you, as I shared yours at 
Rome — J, who do not profess egotism, but am yet egotist par 
excellence; for, except myself, these rooms would not hold a 
sliadow more, unless that shadow wero feminine.” — “ Ah,” 
said the count, “that is a most C/Onjugiil reservation ; 'I recol- 
lect that at Rome you said something of a projected marriage 
May I congiiitulate you ? ” 

“The affair is still in projection.” — “And he who says in 
‘ projection,’ means already decided,” said Debray. 

“No,” replied Morcerf, “my father is most anxious about 
it ; and I hope, ere long, to inti’oduce you, if not to my wife, 
at least to my betrothed — Matlemoiselle Eugenie Danglars.” 

— “ EugSnio ’ IXanglars,” said Monte Cristo ; “ tell me, is not 
her father Haron j3anglars ? ” 

“ Fes,” returned Morcerf; “a baron of a new creation.” — 

“ What matter,” said Monte Cristo, if he has rendered the 
State services which merit this distinction ? ” 

“Enormous ones,” answered Beairchamp. “Although in 
realit}'^ a Liberal, he negotiated a loan of six millions for 
Charles X., in 1829, who made him a baron and chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor ; so that he wears the ribbon, not, as you 
would think, in his waistcoat-pocket, but at his button-hole.’’ 

— “Ah,” interrupted Morcerf, laughing, “ Bearichamp, Beau- 
champ, keep that for the Corsaire or the Charivari, but spare 
mj' future •father-in-law before me,” Theii, turning to Monte 
Cristo> “You just now spoke his name as if you knew the 
ijaron ? ” 
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“ I do not know kim,” returned Monte Oristo ; “ but I -shall 
probably soon make bis acquaintance, for I have a credit 
opened with him by the house of Bichard & Blount, of Lon- 
don, Arstein & Eskeles of Vienna, and Thomson & French at 
Borne.*’ As he pronounced the two last names, the cotmt 
glanced at Maximilian Morrel. If the stranger expected to 
produce an effect on Morrel, he was not mistaken — Maxi- 
milian started as if he had been electrified. Thomson & 
French,” said he; “do you know this house, monsieur?” — 
“ Tliey are my bankers in the capital of the Christian Avorld,” 
returned the count quietly. “ Can my influence with them be 
of any service to you ? ” — “ Oh, coiint, you could assist me 
perhaps in researches which have been, up to the present, 
fruitless. This house, in past years, did ours a great service, 
and has, I know not for what reason, always denied having 
rendered us this service.” 

“ I shall be at your orders,” said Monte Cristo, bowing. 

“But,” continued Morcerf, “« propos of Danglars, — we 
have strangely wandered from the subject. We were S])eak- 
ing of a suitable habitation for the Count of Monte Oristo. 
Gome, gentlemen, let us all propose some place. Where shall 
we lodge this new guest in our groat capital ? ” 

“Faubourg Saint-Cermain,” said Chfiteau-Benaud. “The 
count will find there a charming hotel, with a court and 
garden.” 

“ Bah, Chateau-Benaud,” returned Bebray, “you only know 
your dull and gloomy Fauboiurg Saint-Germain; do not pay 
any attention to him, count — live in tlio Ohaussde d’Antin, 
that’s the real centre of Paris.” — “ Boulevard de l’Op6ru,” 
said Beauciiamp ; “ the second floor — a house with a balcony. 
The count will have his cushions of silver cloth brought there, 
and as he smokes his chibouque, see all Paris pass before 
him.” 

“You have no idea, then, Mo^l ? ” asked Cha.teau-Benaud ; 
“you do not propose anything.” — “Oh, yes,” returned the 
young man, smiling ; “ on the (iontraiy, I have one, but I ex- 
pected the count would be tempted by one of the brilliant pro- 
posals made him; yet as he has not replied to any of them, I 
will venture to offer him a suite of apartments in a charming 
hotel, in the Pompadour style, that my sister has inhabited 
for a year, in the Bue Meslay.” 

“ You have a sister ? ” asked the count. — “ Yes, monsieur, 
a most excellent sister.” — “ Married ? ” — - “ Newly nine 
years,” — “ Happy ? ” asked the count again. 
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<<As happ^ as_ it is permitted to a human creature to be/’ 
replied Maxmiilian. <‘She married the man she loved/ who 
remained faithful to us in our fallen fortunes — Emmanuel 
Herbaut.” Monte Cristo smiled imperceptibly. “ 1 live there 
during my leave of absence,” continued Maximilian ; “ and I 
shall be, together with my brother-in-law Emmanuel, at the 
disposition of the count, whenever he thinks lit to honor us.” 

— “ One minute,” cried Albert, without giving Monte Cristo 
the time to reply. “ Take care, you are going to immure a 
traveller, Sinbad the Sailor, a man who comes to see Paris j 
you are going to make a patriarch of him.” 

“Oh, no,” said Morrel; “my sister is five and twenty, my 
l)i-other-in-law is thirty, they are gay, young, tuui hapi)y. Be- 
sides, the count will be in his ow'n house, and only see them 
when he thinks fit to do so.” — “Thanks, monsieur,” said 
Monte Cristo; “I shall content myself with being jiresented 
to your sister and her husband, if you will do me tlic honor to 
introduce mo ; but I camiot accept the offer of any one of 
these gentlemen, since my habitation is already prepared.” 

“ WJuit,” cried Morcerf ; “you are, then, going to an hotel 

— that will bo very dull for you.” 

“ Was I so badly lodged at Borne ? ” said Monte Cristo 
smiling. 

^'Purlieu, at Borne you sx>ent fifty thousand piasties in fur- 
nishing your apartments, but 1 presume tliat you are not dis- 
posed to speml ii similar sum everyday.” — “It is not that 
wliitdi deterred me,” replied Monte Crist<*; “but as J dev 
lermined to have a house to myself, I sent on my valet 
dll eliambre, and he ought by tliis time to have bought the 
house and funiished it.” 

’• But you liave, then, a valet do chambre who knows Paris ? ” 
snul Beaucharn]). — “ It is the first time he has ever been in 
J ‘aris. JJe is black, and cannot speak,” returned Monte Cristo. 

“It is Ali ! ” cried Albert in the midst of the general 
surprise. 

“ Yes, Ali himself, my Nubian mute, whom you saw, I think, 
tt Rome.” 

“ Certainly,” said Morcerf ; “ I recollect liim perfectly. But 
how could you charge a Nubian to purchase a house, and a 
mute to furnish it ? — he will do everything wrong.” 

“Undeceive yourself, monsieur,” replied Monte Cristo; “I 
am quite sure, that, on the contrary, he will choose everything 

I wish. He knows my tastes, my caprices, my wants. He 
has been here a week, with the instinct of a hound, hunting 
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by himself. He Avill anange erelryihing for me. He knew 
that I should arrive to-day at ten o’clock ; he was waiting for 
me at nine at the Barri^i'e de Fontainebleau. He gave me this 
paper ; it contains the number of my new abode ; read it your- 
self,” and Monte Cristu passed a paper to Albert. ** Ah, that 
is really original,” said Beauchamp. 

“ And very jn-incely,” added Chateau-lienaud. 

“ What, do you not know your house ? ” ask('d Debray. 

‘‘No,” said Monte Cristo; “ 1 told yon I did not wish to be 
])ehiud my time; I dressed myself in the carriage, and de- 
scended at the viscount’s door.” The young men looked at each 
other; they did net know if it was a comedy Monte Oristo was 
playing, but every word he uttered had such an air of sim- 
plicity, that it was im^iossible to suppose what he said was 
false — besides, why should he tell a falsehood? “We must 
content ourselves, then,” said Beauchamp, “with rendering 
the count all the little ' services in our power. I, in my 
quality of journalist, open all the theatres to him.” — 
“Thanks, monsieur,” returned Monte Cristo, “my steward 
has orders to take a box at each theatre.” 

“ Is your steward also a Nubian ? ” asked Dcbray. 

“No, he is a countryman of yours, if a Corsican is a coun- 
tryman of any one’s. But you know him, M. de Morcerf.” 

“ Is it that excellent M. Bertuccio, who understands hiring 
windows so well?” — “Yes, you saw him the day I had the 
honor of receiving you ; he has been a soldier, a smuggler — 
in fapt,' everything. I would not be quite sure that he has not 
been mixed up with the police for some trifle — a stab with » 
knife, for instance.” 

“And you have chosen tliis honest citizen for your stew- 
ard,” said Debray. “Of how much does he rob you everj 
year ? ” 

“On my word,” replied the count, “not more than another. 
I am sure he answers my purposp, knows no im}x>ssibility, and 
so I keep him.” — “Then,” continued Ohhteau-Benaud, “since 
you have an establishment, a steward,, and a hotel in the 
^amps Ely8<5c8, you only want a mistress.” Albert smiled. 
He thought of the fair Greek he had seen in the count’s box 
at the Argentina and Valle theatres. “I have something 
better than that,” said Monte Cristo ; “ I have a slave. You 
procure your mistresses from, the opera, the Vaudeville^ or the 
Vari4t6s ; I purchased mine at Constantinople ; it cost me 
more, but I have nothing to fear.” — “ But you forgeV’ re- 
plied Debray, laughing, “ that we are Franks by name mad 
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rVaiiks by nature, as King Chartes said, and that tht^ luomont 
she puts her foot in France your slave becomes free.” 

\Vho will tell her ? ” — The first person who sees her.^’ 

She only speaks Romaic.” — " That is different.” 

<‘T*ut at least we shall see her,” said Beauchamp, ^^or do 
you keep eunuchs as well as mutes ? ” — Oh, no,” replied 
Monte Cristo ; “ I do not carry brutalism so far. Every one 
who surrounds me is free to quit me, ami when the}' leave me 
will no longer have any need of me or any one else ; it is for 
that reason, perhaps, that they do not quit me.” They had 
long since passed to dessert and cigars. 

“ My dear Albert,” said Debray, rising, it is half-past two. 
Your guest is charming, but you leave the best C()m])any to go 
into the worst sometim es. 1 must return to the minister’s. I 
will tell him of the count, and we shall sotm know who he is.” 
— “ Take care,” returned Albert ; " no one has been able to 
accomplisli that.” 

Oh, we have three millions for our police ; it is true they 
arc almost always spent beforehand, but, no matter, we shall 
still have fifty thousand francs to spend for this purpose.” 

And when you know, will you tell mt? ? ” 

“ 1 promise you. Au retwir^ Albert. Genthunen, good- 
morning.” 

As he left the room, Debray called out loudly, ‘^My 
carriage.” 

‘‘ Bravo,” said Beauchamp to Albert ; T shall not go to the 
Cliambcr, but [ have something better to offer my readers than 
a sp(-e:‘,h of M. Danglars.” — ‘^Kor heaven’s s.ake, Beauchamp,’’ 
returned Morcerf, ^*do not deprive me of tlie merit of intro- 
Incing him everywhere. Is he not peculiar?” 

•‘He is more than that,” replied Chateau-Renaud ; ^^he is 
one of the most extraordinary men I ever saw in my life. 
Are you coming, Morrel ? ” — Directly I have given my card 
to the count, who has promised to pay us a visit at Rue 
Meslay, No. 14.” — ^O^e sure I shall not fail to do so,” re- 
turned the count, bowing. And Maximilian Morrel left the 
room with the Baron (le Chkteau-Renaud, leaving Monte 
L’risto alone with Morcerf. 
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CHAPl’ER XLI. 

THE PRESBNTATIOir. 

When Alljert found himself alone with Monte Cristo, “ My 
dear count,” said he, “ allow me to commence my semces as 
cicerone by showing you a specimen of a l)achelor’8 apart- 
ment. Yon, who are accustomed to the palaces of Italy, can 
amuse yourself by calculating in how many square feet a 
young man who is not the Avorst lodged in Paris can live. As 
we pass from one room to another, I will open the windows 
to let you breathe.” Monte Cristo had already seen the 
breakfast-room and the salon on the ground-floor. Albert led 
him flrst to his atelier, which was, as we have said, his 
favorite apartment. Monte Cristo quickly appreciated all that 
Albert had collected here — old cabinets, Japanese porcelain, 
Oriental stuffs, Venetian glass, arms from all parte of the 
world — everything Avas familiar to him; and at the first 
glance he recognized their date, their country, .and their 
origin. Morcerf had expected he should be the guide ; on the 
contrary, it was he Avho, under the count’s guidance, followed 
a course of archseology, mineralogy, and natural history. 
They descended to the first floor; Albert led his guest into 
tlie salon. The salon was filled Avith the works of modern 
artists; there were land.scax)es by DuprA with their long 
i’e«'ds and tall trees, their lowing oxen and marvellous skies ; 
Delacroix’s Arabian cavaliers, Avith their long white burnouses, 
their shining belts, their damasked arms, their horses, who 
tore cjUih other with their teeth while their riders contended 
fiercely Avith their maces ; ;u[uarelles of Boulanger, represent- 
ing Notre D&me de Paris with that vigor that makes the 
artist the riA^al of the jH)et ; there Avere |)aintings by Diaz, 
who makes his flowers more beautiful than flowers, his suns 
more brilliant than the sun'; designs by Decamp, as vividly 
colored as those of Salvator Rosa, but more poetic ; pastels by 
Giraud and MQller, representing children like angels and 
women with the features of a virgin ; sketches toriA from the 
album of Dauzate’ “ Travels in the East,’’ that had been made 
in a few seconds on the saddle of a camel, or beneath the dome 
of a mosque — in a word, all that modem art can give in ex- 
change and as I'ecompense for the. art lost and gone with 
ages long since past. 

Albert expected to have something new this time to show 
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to the tiareller, but, to his great surprise, the latter, without 
seeking for the signatures, many of which, indeed, were only 
initials, named instantly the author of every picture in such a 
manner that it was easy to see that each name was not only 
known to him, but that each style associated with it had been 
appreciated and studied by him. From the salon they passed 
into the bed-chamber; it was a model of taste and simple 
elegance. A single portrait, signed by Leopold Bobert, shone 
in its carved and gilded frame. This portrait attracted tne 
('ount of Monte Cristo’s attention, for he made three rajud 
steps in the chamber, and stopped suddenly before it. It was 
the portrait of a young woman of five or six and twenty, with 
a dark complexion, and light and lustrous eye.s, veiled beneath 
lung lashes. She wore the picturesque costume of the Catalan 
iisherwomen, a red and black bodice, and golden pins in her 
hair. She was looking at the sea, and her form was outlined 
on tlie blue ocean and sky. The light was so faint in the 
room that Albert did not perceive the pallor that spread itself 
over the count’s visage, or' the nervous heaving of his chest 
and shoulders. Silence prevailed for an instiint, during which 
Monte Cristo gazed intently on the picture. 

“ You have there a most charming mistress, visctmnt,” said 
the count in a perfectly calm tone; ‘‘and this costume — a 
ball costume, doubtless — becomes her admirably.” 

“ Ah, monsieur,” returned Albert, “ I would never forgive 
you this mistake if you had seen another picture beside this. 
Y^ou do not know my mother ; she it is whom you see here. 
She had her jmrtrait painted thus six or eight years ago. This 
costume is a fancy one, it appears, and the resemblance is so 
gr^-at that I think I still see my mother the same as she was 
ii: 1830. The countess had this portrait painted during the 
count's absence. She doubtless intended giving him an agree- 
able surprise ; but, strange to say, this portrait seemed to dis- 
jdca.se my father, and the value of the picture, which is, as you 
see, one of the best works of Leopold Robert, could not over- 
<^ome his dislike to it. It is true, between ourselves, that 
M. de Morcerf is one of the most assiduous peers at the Lux- 
embourg, a general renowned for theory, but a most mediocre 
amateur of art. It is different with my mother, who paints 
exceedingly well, and who, unwilling to part with so valuable 
a picture, gave it to me to put here, where it would be less 
likely to msplease M. de Morcerf, whose portrait, by Gros, 
1 will also show you. Excuse my talking of family matters, 
but as I shall liave the honor of introducing you to the 
v<rt. I— ax 
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count, I tell you this to prevent you making anjy allusions to 
this picture. The picture seems to have a malign influence, 
for my mother rarely comes here without looking at it, and 
still more riirely docs she look at it witliout weeping. This 
disagreement is the only one that has ever taken place be- 
tween the count and countess, who are still as much united, 
although married more than twenty years, as on tlie first day 
of their wedding.” 

Monte Cristo glanced rapidly at Alliert, a.s if to seek a hid- 
den meaning in his words, but it was evident tlie young man 
uttered them in the simplicity of his heart. “!Now,” said 
Albert, “that you have seen all my treasures, allow me to 
offer them to you, unworthy as they are. Consider yourself 
as in your own house, and to init yourself still more at your 
1 'U.se, pray accompany me to the apartments of M. de Morcerf, 
CO whom I wrote from Kome an account- of the services ^ou 
rendered me, and to whom I announced your promised visit, 
and I may say that both the count and countess anxiously 
desire to tliank you in person. You are somewhat blasS I 
know, and family scenes have not much effect on Sinbad the 
Sailor, who has seen so many others. However, accept what 
1 propose to you as an initiation into Fiirisian life — a life of 
politeness, visiting, and introductions.” Monte Cristo bowed 
without making any answer; lie accepted tlie offer without 
enthusiasm and without i-egret, as one of those conventions of 
society which every gentleman looks upon as a duty. Albert 
summoned his servant, and ordered him to acquaint M. and 
Madame de Moi’cerf of the arrival of the Count of Monte 
Ciisto. Albert followed him with the count. Wlien they ar- 
rived at the antechamber, above the door was visible a shield, 
which, by its rich ornaments and its harmony with the rest of 
the furniture, indicated the importance the owner attaclied to 
this blazon. Monte Cristo stopped and examined it atten- 
tively. 

“• Azure seven merlets, or, placed bender,” said he. “ These 
are, doubtless, your family arms ? Except the knowledge of 
blazons, that enables me to decipher them, 1 am very ignorant 
of heraldry — I, a count of a fresh ci’eation, fabricated in Tus- 
cany by the aid of a commandery of St. Stephen, and who 
would not have taken the trouble had I not been told that 
when you travel much it is necessary. Besides, you must 
have something on the panels of your carriage, to escape being 
si^goh^ by the custom-house officers. Excuse my putting 
s^h. a .question to you.” It is not indiscreet,” returned 
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Morcerf, with tiie simplicity of conviction. “You have 
guessed rightly. These are our arms, that is, those of my 
father, but they are, as you see, joined to another shield, 
which has gules, a silver tower, which are my mother’s. By 
lier side I am Spanish, hut the family of Morcerf is Erench, 
aud, I liave heard, one of the oldest of the south of France.” 

“Yes,” replied Monte Cristo, “these blazons prove that. 
Almost all the armed pilgrims that went to the Holy Lanil 
took for their amis either a cross, in honor of their mission, or 
hinls of passage, in sign of the long voyage they were about to 
undertake, and which they hoped to accomplish on tlie wings 
of faith. One of your ancestors had joined the Gmsades, and 
snjiposing it to bo only that of St. Louis, that makes you 
mount to the thii-teenth century, Avhich is tolerably ancient.” 
— “It is possible,” said Morcerf; “ my father has in his study 
a genealogical tree whicli will tell you all that, and on ivhich 
I made commentaiies that would have greatly edified Hozier 
ami Jaucourt. At present I no longer think of it, and yet 
I must tell you that we are beginning to occupy oureelves 
gn atly with these things under our popular government.” 

•• Well, then, your government would do well to choose from 
tlie ]):ist something better than the things that I have noticed 
on your monuments, and which have no heraldic moaning 
ivhattsvcr. As for you, viscount,” continued Hlfontc Cristo to 
Aforcerf, “you are more fortunate than the government, for 
your arms are really beautiful, aud speak to the imagination. 
Yes, you are at once from Provence and Spain ; that exphuns, 
if the portrait you showed me be like, the dark hue I so much 
admiivd on the visage of the noble Catalan.” It would have 
ivfjuircd the penetration of Oedipus or the Sphinx to have 
(linned the irony the count concealed beneath these words, 
‘il)l)areutly uttered with the greatest politeness. Morcerf 
iluHiked him with a smile, aud pushed open the door above 
wliieh were his arms, and which, as we have said, opened into 
tlie .salon. In the most conspicuous part of the salon was. 
another portrait. It was that of a man, from five to eight and 
■ iiirty, in the uniform of a general officer, wearing the double 
‘■])aulet of heavy bullion, that indicates superior rank, the 
I'ibbon of the Legion of Honor around his neck, which showed 
he was a commander, and on the right breast, the star of a 
grand officer,of the order of the Saviour, and on the left that 
uf the grand* cross of Charles III., which proved that the per- 
son represented by the picture had served in the wars of 
Greece and Spain, or, what was just the same thing as re- 
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garded decorations, had fulfilled some diplomatic mission in 
the two countries. 

Monte Cristo was engaged in examining this portrait with 
no less care than he hod bestowed upon tlie other, when 
another door opened, and he found liimself opposite to the 
Count of Morcerf in ])erson. He was a man of forty to forty- 
five years, but he seemed at least fifty, and his black mus- 
tache and eyebrows contrasted strangly with his almost white 
hair, wliich was cut sliort, in the military fashion. He was 
dressed in plain clothes, and wore at his button-liole the rib- 
bons of the different orders to wdiich he belonged. He entered 
with a tolerably dignified stej), and some little haste. Monte 
Cristo saw him advance towards him without making a single 
step. It seemed as if his feet were rooted to the ground, and 
his eyes on the Count of Morcerf. “ Father,” said the young 
man, “I have the honor of presenting to you the Count of 
Monte Cristo, the generous friend whom I had the good for- 
tune to moot in the critical situation of which I have told 
you.” — “ You are most welcome, monsieur,” said the (Jount of 
Morcerf, saluting Monte Cristo with a smile; “and monsieur 
has rendei’cd our house, in preserving its only heir, a service 
which insures him our eternal gratitude.” As he said these 
words, the Count of Morcerf pointed to a chair, while he 
seated himself in another opposite the window. 

Monte Cristo, in taking the seat Morcerf offered him, placed 
himself in such a manner as to remain concealed in the shadow 
of the large velvet curtains, and read on the careworn and livid 
features of the count a whole history of secret griefs written 
in each wrinkle time had planted there. “The countess,” 
said Morcerf, “ was at her toilet when she was informed of 
the visit slie was about to receive. She will, however, be in 
the salon in ten minutes.” — “ It is a great honor to me,” re- 
turned Monte Cristo, “to be thus, on the first day of my arrival 
in Paris, brought in contact with a man whose merit equals 
his reputation, and to whom fortune has for once been equita- 
ble, but has she not still on the plains of Metidja, or in tlie 
moimtains of Atlas, a marshal’s staff to offer you ? ” 

“ Oh,” replied Morcerf, reddening slightly, “ I have left the 
service, monsieur. Made a peer at the Hestoration, 1 served 
through the first campaign under the orders of Marshal Bour- 
mont. 1 could, therefore, expect a higher rank, and, who knows 
what might have happened had the elder branch remained on 
tihe throne ? But tl^ Revolution of July was, it seems, suffi- 
,oiently glorious to wbw itself to be ungrateful, and it was so 
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for all services that did not date from the imperial period. I 
tendered my resignation, for when you have gained your epau- 
lets on the battle-held, you do not know how to manoeuvre on 
the slippery grounds of the salous. I have hung up my sword, 
and cast myself into politics. I have devoted myself to indus- 
try ; I study the useful arts. During the twenty years I served, 
I often wished to do so, but I had not the time.” — “ These 
are the ideas tliat render your nation superior to any other,” 
returned Monte Cristo. “A gentleman of higli birth, possessor 
of an ample fortune, you have consented to gain your promo- 
tion as an obscure soldier, step by step — this is uncommon ; 
ihen become general, peer of Fi-ance, commander of the Le- 
gion of Honor, you consent to again commence a second appren- 
ticeship, without any other hope or any other desire than that 
of one day becoming useful to your fellow-creatures ; this, in- 
deed, is praiseworthy, — nay, more, it is sublime.” All:ert 
looked on and listened with astonishment ; he was not used to 
see Monte Cristo give vent to such bursts of enthusiasm. 
“ Alas,” continued the stranger, doubtless to dispel the slight 
cloud that covered Morcerf’s brow, “ we do not act thus in 
Italy ; we grow ac(;ording to our race and our species, and we 
pursue the same lines, and often the same uselessness, all our 
lives.” 

“ But, monsieur,” said the Count of Morcerf, “ for a man of 
your merit, Italy is not a country, and France opens her arms 
to receive you ; respond to her call. France will not, perhaps, 
be always ungi'ateful. She treats her children ill, but she 
always welcomes strangers.” 

“ Ah, father,” said Albert with a smile, “it is evident you 
do not know the Count of Monte Cristo ; he despises all hon- 
ors, and contents himself with those written on his passi)Ort.” 
— “ 'fhat is the most just remark,” replied the stranger, “ I 
aver heard mmle concerning myself.” 

“ You have l)een free to choose your career,” observed the 
Count of Morcerf, with a sigh ; “ and you have chosen the path 
strewed with flowers.” — “ Precisely, monsieur,” replied Monte 
Cristo, with one of those smiles that a painter could never 
represent or a physiologist analyze. 

“ If I did not fear to fatigue you,” said the general, evi- 
dently chaimed with the count's manners, “ I would have taken 
you to the Chamber ; tl ere is a debate very curious to those 
who are strangers to our modern senators.” 

_ “ I shall be most grateful, monsieur, if you will, at some future 
time, renew your offer, but 1 have been flattered with the hope 
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of being introduced to the countess, and I will therefore wMt.” 
— " All, here is my mother,” cried the viscount. Monte Cristo 
turned round luistily, and saw Madame de Morcerf at the en> 
trance of the salon, at the door opposite to that by which her 
husband had entered, ]iale and motionless; when Monte Cristo 
turned round, slie let fall her arm, which for some unknown 
reason had been resting on the gilded door-post. She -liad been 
there some moments, and had heard the last words of the visi- 
tor. The latter rose and bowed to the countess, who inclined 
herself without speaking. “ Ah, good heavens, madame,” said 
the count, arc you ill, or is it the heat of the room that affects 
you ? ” 

“ Are you ill, mother ? ” cried the viscount, springing towards 
her. 

She thanked them both with a smile. “ Ifo,” returned she, 
''but I feel some emotion on seeing, for the iirst time, the man 
without whose intervention we should have been in tears and 
desolation. Monsieur,” continued the countess, advancing with 
tlie majesty of a queen, “ 1 owe to you the life of my son, and 
for this 1 bless you. Now I thank you for the pleasure you 
give me in thus affording me the opportunity of thanking you 
as 1 have blessed you, from the bottom of my heart.” The 
count bowed again," hut lower than befoni ; he was even paler 
than Mercedes. “ Madame,” said he, “ the count and yourself 
recompense too generously a simple action. To save a man, 
to spare a father’s feelings, or a motlier’s sensibility, is not to 
do a good action, but a simple deed of humanity.” At these 
words, uttered with the most exquisite sweetness and politeness, 
Madame de Morcerf replied. “It is very foitunate for my son, 
monsieur, that he found such a friend, and I thank God that 
things ai*o thus.” And Mereddes raisetl her fine eyes to heaven 
with so fervent an expression of gratitude, that the count 
fancied ho saw tears in them. M. de Morcerf approached 
her. “ Madame,” said he, “ 1 have already made iny excuses 
to the count for quitting him, and I pray you to do so also. 
The sitting commences at two; it is now three, and I am to 
speak.” 

“ Go, then, and monsieur and I will strive our best to forget 
your absence,” replied the countess, with the same tone of deep 
feeling. “ Monsieur,” continued she, turning to Monte Cristo, 
“ will you do us the honor of passing the rest of the day with 
us 7 ” — “ Believe me, madame, 1 feel most ^|iateful for your 
kindness, but 1 got out of my travelling carriage at your door 
this morning, and I am ignorant how I am installed in Pari% 
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Tvhich I scarcely know; this is but a trifling inquietude, 1 
know, but one that may be appreciated.’’ 

“ We shall have the pleasure another time,” said the coun< 
toss; “you promise that?” . Monte Cristo inclined himself with- 
out answering, but the gesture might pass for assent. “ I will 
not detain you, monsieur,” continued the countess ; “ I would 
not have our gratitude become indiscreet or importunate.” 

•‘My dear count,” said Albert, “I will endeavor to return 
your ijoliteness at Rome, and place my coup6 at your disposal 
until your own be ready.” 

“ A thousand thanks for your kindness, viscount,” returned 
the Count of Monte Cristo; ‘‘but 1 suppose that M. Hertuccio 
lias suitably employed the four hours and a half 1 have given 
liim, and that I shall find a carriage of some sort ready at the 
door.” Alheri was used to the count’s manner of jiroceeding ; 
he knew that, like Uero, he was in search of the impossible, 
and nothing astonished him, but wishing to judge with his 
owu eyes how far tlie count’s orders had been executed, he 
accompanied him to the door of the house. Monte Cristo was 
not deceived. As soon as he appeared in the Count of Mor- 
cerfs antechambei*, a footman, the same who at Romo had 
lirmight the count’s card to the two young men, and announced 
Ids visit, sprang into the vestibule, and when he arrived at the 
door the illustrious traveller found his carriage awaiting him. 
1 1 ivas a coujio of Roller’s building, and with horses and har- 
ness for which Drake had, to the knowleilge of all the lions of 
I’aris, refused on the ])reviou8 day seven hundred guineas. 
“ Monsieur,” said the count to Albert, “ 1 do not ask you to 
■u'com[)any me to my house, as 1 can only show you a habita- 
tion htted up in a hurry, and I have, as you know, a reputation 
to kicj) up as regards not being taken by surjirise. Give me, 
therefore, one more day before I inviti? you; I shall then be 
certain not to fail in my hospitality.” 

“ If you ask me for a day, count, I know what to anticipate ; 
it' will jiot be a house I shall see, but a ]ialace. You have de- 
cidedly some genius at your control.” 

Ma foi, spread that idea,” rejdied the Count of Monte 
Cristo, putting his foot on the velvet-lined steps of his splen- 
did carriage, ‘‘and. that will be worth something to me among 
tin ladies.” As he spoke, he sprang into the vehiede, the door 
W!j8 closed, but not so rapidly that Monte Cristo failed to per- 
ceive the almost imperceptible movement which stirred the 
curtains of the apartment in which he had left Madame de 
Morcerf. Albert returned to his mother, he found her 
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in .the boudoir reclining in a large velvet arm^Hshair, the whole 
room so obscure tliat only the shining spangle, fastened here 
and there to the drapery, and the angles of the gilded frames 
of the pictures, showed with some degree of brightness in the 
gloom. Albert could not see the face of the countess, as it 
was covered with a thin veil she had put on her head, and 
which fell over her features in misty folds, but it seemed to 
him as though her voice had altered. He could distinguish 
amid the perfumes of the roses and heliotropes in tlie flower- 
stands, the sharp and fragrant odor of volatile salts, and he 
noticed in one of the chased cups on the mantle-piece the 
countess’s smelling-bottle, taken from its shagreen case, and 
exclaimed in a tune of uneasiness, as ho entered, — “ My dear 
mother, have you b<;en ill during my absence ? ” 

“ No, no, Albert, but you kuoAv these roses, tuberoses, and 
orange-flowers throw out at firet, before one is used to them, 
sucli violent perfumes.” 

“ Then, my dear mother,” said Albert, putting his hand to 
the bell, “ they must bo taken into tlie antechaml>ei‘. You are 
really ill, and just now were so pale as you came into the 
room” — 

“ Was I pale, Albert ? ” — “ Yes ; a pallor that suits you ad- 
mirably, mother, but which did not the less alarm my father 
and myself.” 

“ Did your father st)eak of it ? ” inquired Merc6d6s eagerly. 

“ No, madame ; but do you not I'emember that he spoke of 
the fact to you ? ” 

“ Yes, I do remember,” replied the countess. A servant en- 
tered, summoned by Albert’s ring of the bell. “ Take these 
flowers into the anteroom or dressing-room,” said the viscount ; 
“ they make the countess ill.” The footman obeyed his orders. 
A long pause ensued, which lasted until all the flowers were 
removed. “ What is this name of Alonte Cristo ? ” inquired 
the countess, when the servant ‘had taken away the last vase of 
flowers ; is it a family name, or the name of the estate, or a 
simple title ? ” — “I believe, mother, it is merely a title. The 
count purchased an island in the Tuscan Archii)elago, and, as 
he told you to-day, has founded a commandery. You know 
the same thing was done for Saint Stephen of Florence, Saint 
George, Gonstantinian of Parma, and even for the Order of 
Malta. .Except this, he has no pretension to nobility, and 
caUs himself a chance count, although the general opinion at 
Rome is that the count is a man of very high distinction.” 

** His manners are a^irable,” said we countess ; at least, 
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as far as I could judge in the few minutes he remained here.” 

They are perfect, mother, so perfect, that they surpass by 
tar all I have, known in thh leading aristocracy of the three 
proudest nobilities of Europe — the English, the Spanish, and 
the German.” The countess paused a moment ; then, after a 
slight hesitation, she resumed, — “You have seen, my dear 
Albert — I ask the question as a mother — jfou have seen M. 
de Monte Cristo in his house, you are quicksighted, have much, 
knowledge of the world, more tact than is usual at your age, 
do you think the count is really what he appears to be ? ” — 
« What does he appear to be ? ” 

“Why, you have just said, — a man of high distinction.” 

“ I told you, my dear mother, he wjis esteemed such.” 

“ But what is your own opinion, Albert ? ” 

“ I must tell you that I have not come to any decided opin- 
ion respecting him, but I think him a Maltese.” 

“ I do not ask you of his origin, but what he is.” — “ Ah, 
what he is ; that is quite another thing. I have se.en so many 
remarkable things in him, that if you would have me really 
say what I think, I shall reply that 1 really do look upon him 
as one of Byron’s heroes, whom misery has marked with a 
fatal brand ; some Manfred, some Lara, some Werner, one of 
those wrecks, as it were, of some ancient family, who, disin- 
lierited of their patrimony, have achieved one by the force of 
their adventurous genius, which has placed them above the 
laws of society.” 

“ You say” — 

“1 say that Monte Cristo is an island in the midst of the 
Mediterranean, without inhabitants or garrison, the resort of 
smugglers of all nations, and pirates of every flag. Who 
know.'* whether or not these industrious worthies do not pay 
to their feudal lord some dues for his protection ? ” 

“ That is possible,” said the countess, reflecting. 

“ Never mind,” continued the young man, “ smuggler or not, 
you must agree, mother dear, as you have seen him, that the 
(’ount of Monte Cristo is a remarkable man, who will have the 
yrp.itest success in the salons of Paris. Why, this very morn- 
ing, in my rooms, he made his entrio amongst us by striking 
every man of us with amazement, not even excepting Ch&tcau- 
Renaud.” — “ And what do you suppose is the count’s age ? ” 
'^tupiired Merc5dds, evidently attaching great importance to 
this question. * 

“Thir^-five or thirty-six, mother.” 

“So young, — it is impossible,” said Merc^ds, replying at 
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the same time to what Albert said as well as to her own pri- 
vate reflection. 

“ It is the truth, however. Three or four times he has said 
to me, and certainly without the slightest premeditation, * at 
such a period I was live years old, at another ten years old, at 
another twelve,’ and J, induced by curiosity, which kept me 
alive to these details, have compared the ^tes, and never 
found liiin inaccurate. The age of this singulai' man, who is 
of no age, is then, 1 am certain, thirty-five, liesides, mother, 
remark liow vivid his eye, how mven-hlack Ids hair, and his 
brow, though so pale, is free fiom wrinkles, — lie is not only 
vigorous, but also young,” The countess bent her head, as if 
beneath a heavy wave of bitt<.*r thoughts. ‘‘ And has this man 
•displayed a friendship for you, Albert?” she asked with a 
nervous shudder. 

“I am inclined to think so.” — “And — do — you — like — 
him ? ” 

“ Why, he pleases me in spite of Franz d’Ejiinay, who tries to 
convince me that he is a being I'eturned from the other world.” 
The countess shuddered. “ Albert,” she said, in a voice which 
was altered by emotion, “ I have alv'ays put you on your guard 
against new aciiuaiutances. Now you are a man, and are able 
to give mo advice ; yet 1 repeat to you, Albert, be prudent.” — 

“ Why, my dear mother, it is neci'ssary, in order to make your 
advice turn to account, that J should know beforehand what I ' 
have to distrust. The count never plays, he only drinks pure 
water tinged with a little sherrj', and is so rich that he cannot., 
without intending to laugh at me, try to borrow money. ^Vllat, 
then, have I to fear from him ? ” 

“ You are right,” said the countess, “ and my fears are weak- 
ness, especially when directed against a man who has saved 
your life. How did your father receive him, Albert ? It is 
necessary that we should be more than complaisant to the 
count. IVr. de Morcerf is sometimes occupied, his business 
makes him reflective, and he iuight, without intending it ” — 

“Nothing could be in better taste than my father’s de- 
meanor, madame,” said Albert; “nay, more, he seemed, greatly 
flattered at two or three compliments which the count veiy 
skilfidly and agreeably paid him with as much ease as if he 
had known him these thirty years. Each of these little tick- 
ling arrows must have pleased my father,” added Albert with, 
a laugh. “ And thus they parted the best possible friends, and 
M. de Morcerf even wished to take him to the Chamber to hoar 
the speakers.” The countess made no reply. She fell into so 
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deep a revery that her eyes gradually closed. The young 
man,' standing up before her, gazed u^ion her with that iilial 
affection which is so tender and endearing with children whose 
mothers are still young and handsome. Then, after seeing her 
eyes closed, and hearing her breathe gently, he believed she 
had dropped asleep, and left the apartment on tiptoe, closing 
the door after him with the utmost ])recaution. “ This devil 
of a fellow,” he muttered, shaking his head ; “ I said at the 
time he would create a sensation here, and 1 measure his effect 
by an infallible theriuometer. My mother has noticed him, 
and he must therefore, perforce, be remarkable.” lie went 
down to the stables, not without some slight annoyance, M'heu 
lie remembered, that the Count of Monte Cristo hjul laid his 
hands on a “turnout” which sent his bays down to second 
place in the opinion of connoisseurs. “ Most decidedly, " said 
he, “men are not equal,, and I must beg my father to devcloii 
this theorem in the Chamber t»f Peers.” 


CHAPTKll XLll. 

MONSIKITB BKBTUCCIO. 

Meanwhile the count luul arrived at his house; it had 
taken him six minutes to perform the distance, but these six 
minutes were suflicient to induce twenty young men who knew 
the price of the equipage they hail he6u unable to purchase 
themselves, to ]»ut t.heir horses in a gallop in onler to see the 
> ieii foreigner who could afford to give 20,000 francs apiece for 
Ins horses. The house Ali had chosen, and which was to serve 
as a town I’esidence to Monte Cristo, was situated on the right 
hand as you ascend the Champs Elys^es. A tliick clump of 
trees and shrubs rose in the centre, and masked a portion of 
tlie front; around this shnibbery two alleys, like two arms, 
'•xtended right and left, and formed a carriage-drive from the 
iron gates to a double portico, on every step of which stood a 
[jorcelain vase, filled with flowers. This house, isolated from 
the rest, had, besides the main entrance, another in the Rue 
Ponthieu. Even before the coachman had hailed the concierge, 
the massy gates rolled on their hinges — they had seen the 
count coming, and at Paris, as everywhere else, he was served 
with the rapiddty of lightning. The coachman entered and 
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traversed the half-circle without slackening his speed, and the 
gates were closed ere the wheels had ceased to sound on the 
gravel. The carriage stopped at the left side of the por- 
tico, two men presented tnemselves at the carriage-window ; 
the one was Ah, who, smiling with an expression of the most 
'sincere jojr, seemed amply re})aid by a mere look from Monte 
Cristo. The other bowed respectfully, and ofFeicd his arm to 
assist the coirnt in descending. “ Thanks, M. Beriuccio,” said 
the count, springing lightly up the three steps of the portico ; 
“and the notary? ” — “He is in the small salon, excellency,” 
returned Bertuccio. 

“And the cards I ordered to be engraved as soon as you 
knew the number of the house?” — “Your excellency, it is 
done already. I have been myself to the best engraver of the 
Palais Boyal, who did the plate in my presence. The first 
caid struck off was taken, according to your orders, to the 
Baron Danglars, Hue de la 0hauss4e d’Antin, Ko. 7 ; ihe others 
are on the mantle-piece of your excellenoy’s bedroom.” 

“Good; what o’clock is it?” — “Four o’clock.” Monte 
Oristo gave his hat, cane, and gloves to the same French foot- 
man who had called his carriage at the Count of Morcerf’s, 
and then he passed into the small salon, preceded by Ber- 
tuccio, who showed him the way. “ These are but indifferent 
marbles in this antechamber,” said Monte Cristo. “ I trust all ^ 
this will soon be taken away.” Bertuccio bowed. As the* 
steward had said, the notary awaited him in the small salon. 
He was a simple-looking lawyer’s clerk, elevated to the ex- 
traordinary dignity of a provincial scrivener. “ You are the , 
notary empowered to ‘sell the country house that I wish to 
purchsise, monsieur?” asked Monte Cristo. — “Yes, count,” 
returned the notary. — “Is the deed of sale ready?” — “Yes, 
oqiuit.” — “ Have you brought it ? ’’ — “ Here it is.” 

“ Very well ; and wh(!re is this house that I purchase ? ” asked 
the count carelessly, addressing himself half to Bertuccio, half 
to the notary. The steward' made a gesture that signified, 

“ I do not know.” The notary looked at the count with aston- 
ishment. “ What ! ” said he, “ does not the count know where 
the house he purchases is situated ? ” 

“No,” returned the count. — “The count does not know?” 

“How should I know? I have arrived from Cadiz this 
morning. I have never before been at Paris, and it is the first 
time I have ever even set my foot in France.” — “Ah, that is 
different; the house you purchase is at Auteuil.” At these 
vrords Bertuccio turned pale. " And where is Auteuil ? ” asked 
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the count. — “Close by here, monsieur/’ replied the notary — 
“a little beyond Passy; a charming situation, in- the heai-tof 
the Bois de Boulogne.” — “ So near as that?” said the count; 
“ but that is not in the country. Wliat made you chooser a 
house at the gates of Paris, M. Bertuccio ? ” 

“I,” cried the steward with a strange expression. “His 
excellency did not charge me to purchase this house. -If his 
excellency will recollect — if he will tliiuk ” — 

“Ah, true,” observed Monte Cristo; “I recollect now. I 
read the advertisement in one of the papers, and was tempted 
by the false title, ‘ a country house.’ ” 

“ It is not yet too late,” cried Bertuccio, eagerly ; “ and if 
your excellency will intrust me with the commission, I will 
nnd you a' better at Enghien, at Eontenay-aux-Boses, or at 
Bellevue.” 

“ Oh, no,” returned Monte Cristo, negligently ; “ since I have 
this, I will keep it.” 

“ And you are quite right,” said the notary, who feared to 
lose his fee. “It is a charming place, well supplied with 
spring-water and tine trees ; a comfortable habitation, although 
abandoned for a long time, wdthout reckoning the funiiture, 
which, although old, is yet valuable, now that old things are 
so much sought after. I suppose the count has the tastes of 
the day ? ” 

. “To be sure,” returned Monte Cristo; “it is very conven- 
ient, then ? ” 

“ It is more — it is magnificent.” 

“ PestBy let us not lose such an opportunity,” returned Monte 
Cristo. “The deed, if you please, Mr. Notary.” And he 
signed it rapidly, after having first run his eye over that part 
of the dqcd in which were specified the situation of tlie house 
and the names of the proprietors. “ Bei-tuccio,” said he, “give 
fifty-five thousand francs to monsieur.” The .steward left the 
room with a faltering step, and returned with a bundle of 
bank-notes, which the notary counted like a man who never 
gives a receipt for money until after he is sure it is all there. 
“ And now,” demandeil the count, “ are all the forms complied 
with?” 

“ All, sir.” — “ Have you the keys ? ” 

“ They are in the hands of the concierge, who takes care of 
the house; but here is the order I have given hinn to install 
the count ki his new possessions.” — “ Very well ; ” and Monte 
Cristo made a sign with his hand to the notary, which said, “ 1 
have no further need of you ; you may go.” 
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"But,’’ observed the honest notary, ''the count is, I think, 
mistaken; it is only fifty thousand francs, everything in- 
cluded.” 

" And your fee ? ” — “ Is included in this sum.” 

" But have you not come from Auteuil here ? ” 

" Yes, certainly.” — “ Well, then, it is but fair that you 
should be paid for your loss of time and trouble,” said the 
count ; and he made a gesture of polite dismissal. The notary 
left the room backwards, and bowing down to the ground ; it 
was the first time he had ever met a similar client. " See this 
gentleman out,” said the count to Bertuccio. And the steward 
followed the notary out of the room. Scarcely was the count 
alone, when he di-ew from his pocket a book closed with a look, 
and opened it with a key which he wore round his neck, and 
which never left him. After having sought for a few minutes,' 
he stopped at a leaf which had several notes, and compared 
them with the deed of sale, which lay on the table. “‘Auteuil, 
Ttue de la Fontaine, 2fo. 28 ; ’ it is indeed the same,” said he ; 
“ and now, am I to rely upon an avowal extorted by religious 
or physical terror ? However, in an hour I shall know all. 
Bertuccio ! ” cried he, striking a light hammer with a pliant 
handle on a small gong. “Bertuccio!” The stewaid ap- 
peared at the door. -“Monsieur Bertuccio,” said the count, 
“ did you never tell me that you had travelled in France ? ” — 
“ In some parts of France — yes, excellency.” 

“ You know the environs of Paris, then ? ” 

“ No, excellency, no,” returned the steward, with a sort of 
nervous trembling, which Monte Cristo, a connoisseur in all 
emotions, rightly attributed to great disquietude. — “It is un- 
fortunate,” returned he, “ that you have never visited the envi- 
rons, for I wish to see my new property this evening, and had 
you gone with me, you could have given me some useful infor- 
mation.” — “ To Auteuil I ” cried Bertuccio, whose copper com- 
plexion became livid — “ I go to Auteuil ? ” 

“ Well, what is there surprising in that ? When I live at 
Auteuil, you must come there, as you belong to my service.” 
Bertuccio hung down his head before the imperious look of his 
master, and remained motionless, without making any answer. 
“ Why, what has happened to you ? — are you going to make 
me ring a second time for the carriage ? ” asked Monte Cristo, 
in the same tone that Louis XIV. pronounced the famous, “ I 
have been almost obliged to wait.” Bertuccio made but one 
bound to the ante-chamber, and cried in a hoarse voice — “His 
excellency’s horses ! ” Monte Criato wrote two or three notes, 
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ai'd, as he sealed the last, the steward appeared. ‘‘Your 
excellency’s carriage is at the door,” said he. 

“ Well, take your hat and gloves,” returned Monte Cristo. 

“Am I to accompany you, your excellency?” cried Ber- 
tuccio. 

“ Certainly, you must give the orders, for I intend residing 
at the house.” It was unexampled for a servant of the count’s 
to dare to dispute an order of his, so the steward, without say- 
ing a word, followed his master, who got into the carriage, and 
signed to him to follow, which he did, taking his place respect- 
fully on the front seat. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE HOUSE AT AOTEUII.. 

Monte Crtsto noticed, as they descended the staircase, that 
Bertuccio signed himself in the Corsican manner ; that is, had 
formed the sign of the cross in the air with his tliumb, and as 
he seated himself in the carriage, muttered a short prayer. 
Any one but a man of exhaustless thirst for knowledge would 
have had pity on seeing the steward’s extraordinary repug- 
nance for the count’s projected drive without the walls ; but 
tlie count was too curious to let Bertuccio off from this little 
journey. In twenty minutes they wore at Auteuil ; the stew- 
ard’s emotion had continued to augment as they entered the 
village. Bei*tuccio, crouched in the corner of the carriage, 
k'gan to examine with a feverish anxiety every house they 
jitissed. “Tell them to stop at Rue de la Fontaine, No. 28,” 
said the count, fixing his eyes on the steward, to whom he gave 
this order. Bertuccio’s forehead was covered with perspira- 
tion ; however, he obeyed, and, leaning out of the window, he 
cried to the coachman, — “ Rue de la Fontaine, No. 28.” No. 
28 was situated at the extremity of the village ; during the 
drive night had set in, and darkness gave the surroundings 
the artificial appearance of a scene on the stage. The carriage 
stopped, the footman sprang off the box, and opened the door. 
‘•Well,” said the count, “you do not get out, M. Bertuccio — 
you are gOing to stay in the carriage, then ? What are you 
thinking of this evening ? ” Bertuemo sprang out, and offered 
his shoulder to the count, who, this time, leaned upon it as 
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he descended the three steps of the carriage. ** Knock,” said 
the count, and announce me,” Bertuccio knocked, the door 
opened, and the concierge appeared. “ What is it ?” asked he. 

It is your new master, my good fellow,” said the footman. 
And he held out to the concierge the notary’s order. 

“ The house is sold, then ? ” demanded the concierge ; *‘and 
this gentleman is coming to live here ? ” 

" Yes, my friend^” returned the count ; “ and 1 will endeavor 
to give you no cause to regret your old master.” — “Oh, mon- 
sieur,” said the concierge, “ 1 shall not have much cause to 
regret him, for he came here but seldom ; it is five years since 
he was here last, and he did well to sell the house, for it did 
not bring him in anything at all.” 

“ What was the name of your old master ? ” said Monte 
Cristo. 

“ The Marquis of Saint-Mdran. Ah, I am sure he has not 
sold the house for what he gave for it.” 

“ The Marquis of Saint-Meran ! ” returned the count. “ The 
name is not unknown to me ; the Marquis of Saint-Mdran ! ” and 
he appeared to meditate. — “ An old gentleman,” continued the 
concierge, “a stanch follower of the Bourbons; he had an 
only daughter, who married M. de Villefort, who had been 
the king’s attorney at Nimes, and afterwards at Versailles”’ 
Monte Cristo ghuiced at Bertuccio, who became whiter than 
the wall against which he leaned to prevent himself from 
falling. “ And is not this daughter dead ? ” demanded Monte 
Cristo; “I fancy I have heard so.” — “Yes, monsieur, one 
and twenty years ago ; and since then we have not seen the 
poor marquis three times.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” said Monte Cristo, judging from the 
steward’s utter pro.stratiun that he could not stretch the cord 
further withorit danger of breaking it. “ Give me a light.” 

“ Shall I accompany you, monsieur ? ” 

“No, it is unnecessary; Bertuccio will show me a light.” 
And Monte Cristo accompanied these woids by the gift of two 
gold pieces, which produced a torrent of thanks and blessings 
from the concierge. “Ah, monsieur,” said he, after luiving 
vainly searched on the mantle-piece and the shelves, “ I have 
not got any candles.” — “Take one of the carriage-lamps, 
Bertuccio,” said the count, “and show me the apartments.” 
The steward obeyed in silence, but it was easy to see, from 
the manner in which the hand that held the light trembled, 
how much it cost him to obey. They went over a tolerably 
large ground-floor ; a second floor consisted of a salon, a balh- 
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room> and two bedrooms; near one of the bedrooms they 
came to a winding staircase that led down to the garden. 

Ah, here is a private staircase,” said the count ; “ that is 
convenient. Light me, M. Bertuccio, and go first ; we will see 
where it leads to.” — “ Monsieur,” replied Bertuccio, it leads 
to the garden.” 

“ And, pray, how do you know that ? ” 

“ It ought to do so, at least.” 

“ Welly let us be sure of that.” Bertuccio sighed, and went 
on first; the stairs did, indeed, lead to the garden. At the 
outer door the steward paused. “ Go on, Monsieur Bertuccio,” 
said the count. But he who was addressed stood there, stupe- 
fied, bewildered, stunned ; his haggard eyes glanced around, as 
if in search of the traces of some terrible event, and with his 
clinched hands he seemed striving to shut out horrible rec- 
ollections. “Well,” insisted the count. “No, no,” cried 
Bertuccio', setting down the lantern at the angle of the in- 
terior wall. “No, monsieur, it is impossible; I can go no 
farther.” 

“ What does this mean ? ” demanded the irresistible voice 
of Monte Cristo. — “ Why, yoa must see, your excellency,” 
cried the steward, “ that this is not naturiil ; that, having a 
house to purchiise, you purchase it exactly at Auteuil, and that, 
purchasing it at Auteuil, this house should be No. 28, liue de 
la Fontaine. Oh, why did 1 not tell you all ? 1 am sure you 
would not have forced me to come. I hoped your house would 
liave been some other one than this ; as if th(‘re was not another 
house at Auteuil than that of the assassination ! ” — “ What, 
wliat ! ” cried Monte Cristo, stt)£»ping suddenly, “ what words 
do you utter? Uevil of a man, Corsican that you are — 
always mysteries or superstitions. Como, take the lantern, 
and let us visit the garden ; you are not afraid of ghosts with 
me, I hope ? ” Bertuccio raised the lantern, and obeyed. 
The door, as it ofiened, disclosed a gloomy sky, in which the 
moon strove vainly to stniggle through a seta of clouds that 
covered her with billows of vapor which she illumined for an 
instant, only to sink into obscurity. The steward wished to 
turn to the left. “No, no, monsieur,” said Monte Cristo. 

“ What is tlie use of following the alleys ? Here is a beau- 
tiful lawn ; let us go on straight forwards.” 

Bertuccio wiped the perspiration from his brow, but obeyed ; 
however, ke continued to take the left hand. Monte Cristo, 
on the contrary, took the right hand; arrived near a' clump 
of tree% he stopped. The steward could not restrain him- 
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self. "Move, monsieiur — move away, 1 entreat you; you are 
exactly in the spot ! ” 

“ What spot ? ” — “ Where he fell.” 

«My dear Monsieur Bertuccio,” said Monte Cristo, laugh- 
ing, “control yourself; we are not at Sartena or at Corte. 
This is not a Corsican arbor, but an English garden; badly 
kept, 1 own, but still you must not calumniate it for that.” 

“ Monsieur, I implore you do not stay there ! ” — “I think 
you are going mad, Bertuccio,” said the count coldly. “If 
that is the case, 1 warn you, 1 shall have you put in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

“Alas, excellency,” returned Bertuccio, joining his hands, 
and shaking his head in a manner that would have excited the 
count’s laughter, had not thoughts of a superior interest oc- 
cupied him, and rendered him attentive to the least revelation 
of this timorous conscience. “ Alas, excellency, the evil has 
arrived ! ” 

“ M. Bertuccio,” said the count, “ I am very glad to tell you, 
that while you gesticulate, you wring your hands and voH 
your eyes like a man possessed by a devil who will not leave 
him; and I have always observed, that the devil most ob- 
stinate to be expelled is a secret. I knew you were a Corsican. 
I knew you were gloomy, and always brooding over some old 
history of the vendetta; and 1 overlooked that in Italy, 
because in Italy those things are thought nothing of. But in 
France they are considered in very bad taste ; there are gen- 
darmes who occupy themselves with such affairs, judges who 
condemn, and scaffolds which avenge.” Bertuccio clasped his 
hands, and as, in all these evolutions, he did not let fall the 
lantern, the light showed his pale and altered countenance. 
Monte Cristo examined him with the same look that, at Rome, 
he had l)ent ujton the execution of Andrea, and then, in a tone 
that made a shudder pass through the veins of the poor 
steward, — “ The Abbd Busoni, then told me an untruth,” said 
he, “ when, after his journey in France, in 1829, he sent you to 
me, with a letter of recommendation, in which he enumerated 
all your valuable qualities. Well, I shall write to the abb4 ; 

I shall hold him responsible for his protegffs misconduct, and I 
shall soon know all about this assassination. Only I warn 
you, that when I reside in a country, I conform to all its code, 
and 1 have no wish to put myself within the compaiss of the 
French laws for your s^e.” 

'“ Oh, do not do that, excellency ; I have always served you 
faithfully,” cried Bertuccio, in despair. “ I have always Men 
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an honest man, and, as far as lay in my power, I have done 
good.” 

“ I do not deny it,” returned the count ; but why are you 
thus agitated ? It is a bad sign ; a quiet conscience does not 
occasion such paleness in the cheeks, and such fever in the 
hands of a man.” 

“But, your excellency,” replied Bertuccio hesitatingly, “ did 
not the Abb6 Busoni, who heard my confession in the prison 
at Nimes, tell you that 1 had a heavy burden upon my con- 
science ? ” — “ Yes ; but as he said you would make an excel- 
lent steward, I concluded you had stolen — that was all.” 

“Oh, your excellency,” returned Bertuccio in deep con- 
tempt. 

“ Or, as yon are a Corsican, that you had been unable to 
resist the desire of making a ‘ stiif,’ as you call it.” — “ Yes, 
my good master,” cried Bertuccio, casting himself at the 
count’s feet, “it was simply vengeance — nothing else.” — 
“ I understand that, but I. do not understand what it is that 
giilvanizes you in this manner.” — “ But, monsieur, it is very 
natural,” returned Bertuccio, “ since it was in this house that 
my vengeance was accomplished.” — “ What ! my house ? ” — 
“Oh, your excellency, it was not yours, then.” — “Whose, 
tlien? The Marquis de Saint-M6ran, I think, the concierge 
said. What had you to revenge on the Marquis de Saint- 
M^ran?” — “Oh, it was not on him, monsieur; it was on 
another.” 

“ This is strange,” returned Monte Cristo, seeming to yield 
to his reflections, “ that you should find yourself without any 
pi' 0 {)aratiou in a house where the event happened that cau.ses 
vi.ii so much remorse.” — “Monsieur,” said the steward, “it 
is fatality, 1 am sure. First, you purchase a house at Auteuil 
— this house is the one where I have committed an assassina- 
tion ; yoii descend to the garden by the same staircase by which 
he descended ; you stop at the spot where he received the blow ; 
and two paces farther is the grave in which he had just 
buried his child. This is not chance, for chance, in this case, 
13 too much like providence.” 

“Well, amiable Corsican, let us suppose it is providence. 

I always suppose anything people ]>lea8e, and, besides, you 
must concede sometMng to diseased minds. Come, collect 
yourself, a^d tell me all”. — “I have related it but once, and 
that_ was to the Abb4 Busoni. Such things,” continued Ber- 
tuccio, shaUng his head, “ are only related uuder the seal of 
confession.” — “ Then,” said the count, “ I refer you to your 
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confessor. Turn Chartreux or Trappist, and r^te your se* 
crets, but, as for me, 1 do not like any one who is alarmed by 
such phantasms, and I do not choose that my servants should 
be afraid to walk in the garden of an evening. I confess f ain 
not very desirous of a visit from the commissary of police, for, 
in Italy, justice is only paid when silent — in France she is 
paid only when she speaks. Peste, I thought you somewhat 
Corsican, a great deal smuggler, and an excellent steward j . but 
I see you have other strings to your bow. You are no longer 
in my service. Monsieur Bertuccio.” 

“ Oh, your excellency, your excellency ! ” cried the steward, 
struck with terror at this threat, “ if that is the only reason I 
cannot remain in your service, 1 will tell all, for if 1 quit you, 
it will only be to go to the scaffold.” — “That is different,” 
‘replied Monte Oristu ; “ but if you intend to tpU an untruth, 
reflect it were better not to speak at all.” 

“ Ko, monsieur, I swear to you, by my hopes of salvation, I 
will tell you all, for the Abb4 Busoni himself only knew a part 
of my secret ; but, I pray you, go away from that plane-tree. 
The moon is just bursting through the clouds, and there, stand-, 
ing where you do, and wrapped in that cloak that conceals your 
figure, you remind me of M. de Villefort.” — “ What ! ” cried 
Monte Cristo, “ it was M. de Villefort ? ” — “ Your excelleiicy 
knows him?” — “The former royal attorney at Nimes?” — 
“ Yes.” — “ Who married the Marquis of Saint-M^ran’s daugh- 
ter ? ” — “ Yes.” — “ Who enjoyed the reputation of being the 
most severe, the most upright, the most rigid magistrate on the 
bench ? ” — ■ “Well, monsieur,” said Bertuccio, “this man with 
this spotless reputation” — “Well?” — “Was a villain.” — 
“Bah,” replied Monte Cristo, “impossible!” — “It is as I 
tell you.” — “ Ah, really,” said Monte Cristo. “ Have you 
proof of this ? ” — “I had it.” — “ And you have lost it ; how 
itupidl” — “Yes; but by careful search it might be recov- 
ered.” — “ Beally,” returned the count, “ relate it to me, for it 
begins to interest me.” And the count, humming an air from 
“ Lucia,” went to sit down on a bench, while Bertuccio followed 
him, collecting his thoughts. Bertuccio remained standing 
before him. 
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CHAPTEB XLIV. 

I 

THK yHINDETTA. 

"At vhat point shall I begin my stoiy, your excellency ? " 
asked Bertuccio. — " Where you please,” returned Monte Cristo, 
‘‘ since I know nothing at all of ,it.” 

" I thought the Abbe Busoni had told your excellency.” , 

" Some particulars, doubtless, but that is seven or eight years 
ago, and 1 have forgotten them.” 

“ Then 1 can speak without fear of tiring your excellency.” 

“ GrO on, M. Bertuccio ; you will supply the want of the 
evening papers.” 

" The story begins in 1816.” 

“ Ah,” said Monte Cristo, “ 1816 is not yesterday.” 

No, monsieur, and yet I recollect all things as clearly as if 
they had happened but then. I had a brother, an elder brother, 
who was in the service of the emperor; he had betiome lieu- 
tenant in a regiment composed entirely of Corsicans. This 
brotlier was my only friend ; we became orphans — I at five, 
he at eighteen. He brought me up as if 1 had been his son, 
and in 1814 he married. When the emperor returned from 
the Island of Elba, my brother instantly joined the amy, was 
slightly wounded at Waterloo, and i*etired with the aimy be- 
yond the Loii'e.” — " But that is the history of the Hundred 
Days, M. Bertuccio,” said the count; "unless 1 am mistaken, 
it has been already wTittcn.” 

Excuse me, excellency, but these details are necessary, and 
ytm promised to be patient.” — " Go on ; I will keep my word.” 

" One day we received a letter. I should tell you that we 
lived in the little village of Kogliano, at the extremity of Cape 
(’orso. This letter was from my brother. He told us that the 
army was disbanded, and that he should return by Ch&teauroux, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Le Puy, and Ninies; and, if 1 had any 
money, he prayed me to leave it for him at Nimes, with an 
innkeeper with whom I had dealings.” — " In the smugglini; 
line ? ” said Monte Cristo. 

“Eh, your excellency? Every one must live.” — “Cei 
tainly; goon.” 

I loved my brother tenderly, as I told your excellency, and 
I resolved not to send the money, but to take it to him myself. 
I possessed a thousand, francs. I left five hundred with As- 
sunta, my sister-in-law, and with the other five hundred 1 s(d 
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off for Nlmes. It was easy to do so, and as I had my boat and 
a lading to take in at sea, everything favored my project. Bnt, 
after we had taken in our cargo, the wind became contrary, so 
that we were four or five days without being able to enter the 
Bhdne. At last, however, we succeeded, and worked up to 
Arles. 1 left the boat l)etween Bellegarde and Beaucaire, and 
took the road to Nimes.” 

“ We are getting to the story now ? ” 

" Yes, your excellency ; excuse me, but, as you will see, I 
only tell you what is absolutely necessary. Just at this time 
the famous massacres took place in the south of France. Three 
brigands, called Trestaillon, Tniphemy, and Graffaii, publicly 
assassinated everybody whom they suspected of Bonapartism. 
You have doubtless heard of these massacres, your excel- 
lency ? ” — “ Vaguely ; I was far from France at that period. 
(}o on.” 

“ As I entered Nimes, I literally waded in blood ; at every 
step you encountered dead bodies and bands of murderers, who 
•killed, plundered, and biirned. At the sight of this slaughter 
and devastation I became terrified, not for myself — for I, a 
simple Corsican fi.sherman, had nothing to fear ; on the con- 
trary, that time was most favorable for us smugglers — but 
for my brother, a soldier of the empire, returning from the 
aimy of the Loire, with his uniform and his epaulets, there 
was everything to apprehend. I hastened to the innkeeper. 
My misgivings had been but too true. My brother had arrived 
the previous evening at Nimes, and, .at the very door of the 
hotise where he w'as about to demand hospitality, he had been 
assassinated. I did all in my power to discover the murder- 
ers, but no one durst tell me their names, so much were they 
dreaded. I then thought of that French justice of which I 
had heard so much, and which feared nothing, and I went to 
the kingf 3 attorney.” — “ And this king’s attorney was named 
Villefort ? ” asked Monte Cristo carelessly. 

“ Yes, your excellency ; he c.ame from Marseilles, where he 
h^ been deputy-procureur. His zeal had procured him ad- 
vancement, and he was said to be one of the first who had 
informed the government of the departure from the Island of 
Elba.” — “Then,” said Monte Cristo, “you went to him?” 

“ ‘ Monsieur,’ I said, ‘ my brother was assassinated yesterday 
in the streets of Nimes, I know not by whom, but it is your 
duty to find out. You are the representative of justice here, 
and it i^ for justice to' avenge those she has been unable to 
protect.’ — ‘ Who was your brother ? ’ asked he. — * A lienten* 
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ant in tiie Corsican battalion.’ — <A soldier of the usurper, 
then ? ’ — ‘A soldier of the French aimy.’ — ‘ Well,’ replied he, 

‘ he has smitten with the sword, and he has perished by the 
sword.’ — ‘You are mistaken, monsieur,’ I replied; ‘he has per- 
ished by the poniard.’ — ‘ What do you want me to do ? ’ asked 
the magistrate. — ‘I have already told you — avenge him.’ — 
‘On whom?’ — ‘On his murderers.’ — ‘How should I know 
who they are ? ’ — ‘ Order them to be sought for.’ — ‘ Why, 
your brother has been involved in a quan-el, and killed in a 
duel. . All these old soldiers commit excesses which were tole- 
rated in the time of the emperor, but which are not suffered 
now, for the people here do not like soldiers of such disorderly 
conduct.’ — ‘ Monsieur,’ I replied, ‘ it is not for myself that I 
entreat your interference — I should grieve for him or avenge 
him ; but my poor brother had a wife, and were anything to 
happen to me, the poor creature would perish from want, fur 
ray brother’s pay alone kept her. Pray, try and obtain a small 
gin'crnment pension for her.’ 

“‘Every revolution has its catastrophes,’ returned M. de , 
Villefort ; ‘ your brother has been the victim of this. It is a 
misfortune, and government owes nothing to his family. If 
we are to judge by all the vengeance that the followers of the 
usurper exercised on the partisans of the king, when, in their 
turn, they were in power, your brother would be to-day, in all 
probability, condemned to death. What has happened is quite 
natural, and in confonnity with the law of reprisals.’ — ‘What,’ 
cried 1, ‘do you, a magistrate, speak thus to me ? ’ — ‘ All these 
t'orsicans are mad, on my honor,’ replied M. de Villefort ; ‘ they 
fancy tliat their countiyman is still emperor. You have mis- 
•aktiu the time, you should have told me this two months ago, 
ii, I'j too late now. Go now, at once, or I shall have you put 

“ 1 looked at him an inptaut to see if there was anything to 
liofre from further entreaty. But he was a man of stone. I 
a]){»roached him, and said in a low voice, ‘ Well, since you 
know the Corsicans so well, you know that they always keep 
tlinir word. You think that it was' a good deed to kill my 
brother, who was a Bonapartist, because you are a royalist. 
^Vell, I, who am a Bonapartist also, declare one thing to you, 
which is, that I will kill you. From this moment I declare 
the vendetta against you, so protect yourself as well as you 
ean, for the* next time we meet your last hour has come.’ And 
bofote he had recovered from his surprise, 1 opened the door 
and left the room.” 
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*^Well, well,” said Monte Cristo, '<sach an innocent looking 
person as you are to do those things, M. Bertucoio, and to a 
king’s attorney at that ! But did he know what was meant 
the terrible word ‘ vendetta ’ ? ” 

He knew so well, that from that moment he shut himself 
in his house, and never went out unattended, seeking me, high 
and low. Fortunately. I was so well concealed that he could 
not find me. Then he became alarmed, and dared not stay 
any longer at Nlmes, so he solicited a change of residence, and, 
as he was in reality very influential, he was nominated to Ver- 
sailles. But, as you know, a Corsican who h;is sworn to avenge 
himself cares not for distance, so his carriage, fast as it went, 
was never above half a day’s journey before me, who followed 
him on foot. The most important thing w^s, not to kill him 
only — for I had an opportunity of doing so a hundred times 
— but to kill him without being discovered — at least, without 
being arrested. I no longer belonged to myself, for I had my 
sist* r-in-law to protect and jirovido for. For three months I 
• watched M. de Villefort, for thitso months he took not a step 
out-of'doors without my following him. At length I discov- 
ered that he went mysteriously to Auteuil. I followed him 
thither, and I saw him enter the house whei’c we now are, only, 
instead of entering by the great door that looks into the street, 
he cam'o on horsebat'k, or in his carriage, left the rae or the 
other at the little inn, and entered by the gate you see there.” 
Monte Cririto made a sign with his he.ul to show that he could 
discern in tiie darkness the dot)r to whiidi Beilnccio alluded. 

As T had nothing more to do at Versailles, I went to Auteuil, 
and gained all the information I could. If 1 wished to sur- 
prise him, it was evident this w:is tlie spot to lie in wait for 
him. The hou.so belonged, as the concierge informed your 
excel It 'ucy, to M. de Saint-Meran, Villefort's father-in-Law. 
M. do Saint-Mcran lived at Marseilles, so that this country 
house was useless to him, suid it was reported to be let to a 
young widow, known onlj'- by the name of ‘the baroness.’ 

“ One evening, as 1 was looking over the wall, I saw a young 
and handsome woman who was walking alone in that garden, 
which was not overlooked by any windows, and I guessed that 
.she was awaiting M. do Villefort. When she was sufficiently 
near for me to distinguish her features, I saw she was from eigh- 
teen to nineteen, tall and very fair. As she had a loose muslin 
dress on, and as nothing concealed her figure, I saw she would 
ere long become a mother. A few moments after, the little 
door was opened and a man entered. The young woman has- 
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tened to meet him, they threw thejnselyes into each other's 
arms, embraced tenderly, and returned together to the house. 
The man was M. de Villefort; I fully believed that when he 
went out in the night, he would be forced to traverse tlie whole 
. of the garden alone.” — “ And,” asked the count, “ did yon 
ever know the name of this woman ? ” — “ No, excellency,” 
returned Bertuccio; ‘‘you will see that I had no time to learn 
it.” — “ Go on.” 

“ That evening,” continued Bertuccio, “ I could have killed 
the procureur, but as I was not sufficiently acquainted with 
the neighborhood, 1 was fearful of not killing him on the spot, 
and that if his cries were overheard I might be taken; so I 
put it off until the next occasion, and in order that nothing 
should escape me, 1 took a chamber looking into the street 
bordered by the wall of the garden. Three days after, about ’ 
seven o’clock in the evening, I saw a servant on horseback 
leave the house at full gallop, and take the road to Sdvres.- 1 
concluded that he was going to Versailles, and I was not de^ 
ceived. Three hours later, the man returned cnvered with • 
dust, liLs errand was })erform<‘d, and ten minutes after, another 
man on foot, muffled in a mantle, opened the little door, of the 
garden, which he closed after him. 1 descended rapidly ; 
although I had not seen Villefort’s face, 1 recognized him by 
the beating of my hcai't. I crossed the street, and stopped at 
a iK)st placed at the angle of the wall, and by means of which 
I had once before looked into the garden. This time I did not 
content myself with looking, but I took my knife out. of my 
pocket, felt that the jmint was sharp, and sprang over the wall. 
My lii*st care was to run to the door; he had left the key in it, 
taking the simple precaution of turning it twice in the lock. 
Nothing, then, preventing my escape by this means, I exam« 
iiied the grounds. The garden wiis long and narrow ; a stretch 
of smooth turf extended down the middle, and at the comers 
were clumps of trees with thick and massy foliage, that made 
a bat'kground for the shrubs and flow'ere. In order to go from 
the door to the house, or fj'om the house to the door, M. de 
V'illefort would be obliged to i^ass by one of these clumps of 
trees. 

“It was the end of September; the wind blew violently. 
The faint glimpses of the pale moon, hidden momentarily by 
masses of dark clouds that were sweeping across the sky, whi- 
tened the gravel walks that led to the house, but were unable to 
pierce the obscurity of the thick slirubberies, in which a man 
could conceal himself without any fear of discovery. I hid 
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myself in the one nearest to the path Villefort must take, and 
scarcely was I there when, amidst the gusts of wind, I fancied 
I heard groans ; but you know, or rather you do not know, your 
excellency, that he who is about to commit an assassination 
fancies that he hears low cries perpetually ringing in his ears. 
Two hours passed thus, during which 1 imagined 1 heard moans 
repeatedly. Midnight struck. As the last stroke died away, 
I saw a faint light shine through tlie windows of the private 
staircase by which we have just descended. The door opened, 
and the man in the mantle reappeai-ed. The terrible moment 
had come, hut 1 had so loug been prepared for it that my heart 
did not fail in the least. I drew my knife from my pocket 
again, opened it, and made ready to strike. The man in the 
mantle advanced towards mo, but as he drew near 1 saw that 
he had a weapon in liis hand. 1 was afraid, not of a struggle, 
but of a failure. When he was only a few 2 >aces from me, 1 
saw that what I had taken for a weapon was only a spade. 
I was still unable to divine for what reason M. de Villefort 
had this spiule in his hands, when he stopped close to the 
thicket where I was, glanced round, and began to dig a hole in 
the earth. I then ])erceived that he was hiding something 
under his mantle, which he laid on the grass in order to dig 
more freely. Then, 1 confess, curiosity mingled with hatred ; 
I wished to see what Villefort was going to do there, and I 
remained motionless, holding my breath. Then an idea crossed 
my mind, which was couiirmed when I saw the procureur lift 
from y,nder his mantle a box, two feet long, and six or eight 
inches deep. I let him place the box in the liole he had made, 
then, while he stamped with his feet to remove all traces of 
his occupation, I rushed on him and plunged my knife into his 
breast, exclaiming, — ‘ 1 am Giovanni Beituccio ; thy death for 
my brother’s ; thy treasure for his widow ; thou seest that my 
vengeance is more complete than I had hoped.’ I know not if 
he heard these words ; I think he did not, for he fell without 
a cry. I felt his blood gush over my face, but I was intoxi ■ 
cated, I was delirious, .and the blood refreshed, instead of burn- 
ing me. In a second 1 had disinterred the box ; then, that it 
might not be known I had done so, 1 filled up the hole, threw 
the spade over the wall, and rushed through the door, which I 
double-locked, carrying off the key.” 

'‘Ah,” said Monte Cristo, "it seems to me this was nothing 
but murder and robbery.” — "No, your excellency,” returned 
Bertuccio ; “ it w'as a vendetta followed by restitution.” 

"And was the sum a large one?”— "It was not money.” 
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“Ah, I recoiled,” replied the count; “did you not say 
something of an infant?” — “Yes, excellency; 1 hastened to 
the river, sat down on the bank, and with my knife forced 
open the lock of the box. In a fine linen cloth was wrapped a 
new-bom child. Its purple Ausage, and its violet-colored hands 
showed that it had perished from suffocation, but as it was not 
yet cold, I hesitated to throw it into the water that ran, at my 
feet. After a moment I fancied that I felt a slight pulsation 
of the heart, and as I had been assistant at the liospital at 
Bastia, I did what a doctor would have done — I inflated the 
Ixuigs % blowing air into them, and at the expiration of a quar- 
ter of an hour, it began to breathe, and erh'd feebly. In my 
turn I uttered a cry, but a cry of joy. ‘ God has not cursed me 
tlien,’ I cried, ‘ since he permits me to save the life of a human 
creature, in exchange for the life I have taken away.’ ” 

“And wliat did you do with the eliild?” asked Monte 
Cristo.' “ It was an embarrassing load for a man seeking to 
escape.” — “I had not for a moment the idea of keeping it, but 
I knew that at Paris there was an asylum where tliey receive 
such creatures. As I passed the city gates I declared that I 
laid found the child on the road, and I inquired where the asy- 
lum was; the box confirmed my statement, the linen proved 
that the infant belonged to wealthy parents, the blood with 
which I was covered might have proceeded from the child as 
well as from any one else. No objection was raised, but they 
pointed out the asylum, which was situated at the upper end 
of the Kue d’Enfer, and after having taken the precaution of 
cutting the linen in two pieces, so that one of the two4i*tters 
which marked it was on the piece wrapped around the child, 
while the other remained in my possession, I rang the l)ell, 
an t fled with all speed. A fortnight after I was at Rogliano, 
and I said to Assunta, — ‘Console thyself, sister; Isiael is 
dead, but he is avenged.’ She demanded what I meant, and 
when I had told her all, — ‘Giovanni,’ said she, ‘you should 
have brought this child with you ; we would have replaced the 
;)arpnts it has lost, have called it Ilencdetto, and then, in con- 
safjuence of this good action, God would have ble.ssed us.’ In 
reply I gave her the Iralf of the linen I had kept in order to 
reclaim him if we became rich.” 

“What letters were marked on the linen?” said Monte 
Cristo. 

“ An H and an N, surmounted by a baron’s coronet.” 

“By heaven, M. Bertuccio, you make use of heraldic terms; 
where did you study heraldry?” — “In your service, excel- 
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lency, where everything is learned.” — “ Go on ; lam ourions 
‘to know two things.” 

“What are they, your excellency?”' — “What became of 
this little boy ? for 1 think you told me it was a boy, M. 
Bertuccio.” 

“No, excellency, I do not recollect telling you that.” 

“ I thought you did ; I must have been mistaken.” 

“No, you Were not, for it was in reality a little boy. But 
your, excellency wished to know two things; what was the 
second ? ” 

“ The second was the crime of which you were accirsed when 
you asked for a confessor, and the Abb6 Busoni came fo visit 
you at your request in the prison at Nimes.” 

“ The story will be very long, excellency.” — “ What matter ? 
you know I take but little sleej>, and I do not suppose you are 
very much inclined for it either.” Bertuccio bowed, and 
resumed liis story. 

“ Partly to drown the recollections of the past that haunted 
me, partly to supply the wants of the poor widow, I eagerly 
returned to my trade of smuggler, which had become more 
easy since that relaxation of the laws which always follows a 
revolution. The southern districts were ill-watched in partic- 
ular, in consequence of the disturbance's that were perpetually 
breaking out in Avignon, Nimes, or Uzes. We profited by 
this respite on the part of the government to make friends 
everywhere. Since my brother’s assassination in the streets of 
Nimes, I had never entered the town ; the result was that the 
innke^er with whom we were connected, seeing that we would 
no longer come to him, was forced to come to us, and had es- 
tablish(;d a branch to his inn, on the road from Bellegarde to 
Beaucaire, at the sign of the Pont du Gard. We had thus, at 
Aigues-Mortes, Martigues, or Bone, a dozen places where we 
left our goods, and where, in case of necessity, we concealed 
ourselves from the gendarmes and custom-house officers. 
Smuggling is a profitable trade, when a certain degi’ee of vigor 
and intelligence is employed ; as fur myself, brought up in the 
mountains, 1 had a double motive for fearing the gendarmes 
and. custom-house officers, as my appearance before tiie judges 
would cause an inquiry, and an inquiry always looks back into 
the past. And in my past life they might find something far 
more grave than the selling of smuggled cigars, or barrels of 
brandy without a permit. So, preferring death to capture, 1 
aecomplished the most astonishing deeds, and which, more 
than once, showed me that the too great care we take of our 
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bodies is the obstacle to the snccess of those projects 
which require rapid decision, and vigorous and determined ez< 
ec.ution. ' In reality, when you have once devoted your life to 
your enterprises, you are no longer the equal of other men, or, 
rather, other men are no longer your equals, and whosoever 
has taken this resolution, feels his strength and resources 
doubled.” 

“Philosophy, M. Bertuccio,” interrupted the count; “you 
have done a little of everything in your life.” — .“ Oh, excel- 
lency.” 

“ No, no ; but philosophy at half-past ten at night is some- 
w'hat late ; yet I have no other observation to make, for what 
you say is correct, which is more than can be said for all 
philosophy.” 

“ My journeys became more and more extensive and more 
))roductive. Xssunta took care of all, and our little fortune 
increased. One day as I was setting off on an expedition, 
‘Go,’ said she ; ‘at your retura 1 will give you a surprise.’ I 
questioned her, but in vaiii ; she would tell me nothing, and 
I departed. Our expedition lasted nearly six weeks ; we had 
been to Lucca to take in oil, to Ijeghom for English cottons, 
and we ran our cargo without opposition, and returned home 
full of joy. When 1 entered the house, the first thing 1 beheld 
ill the middle of Assunta’s chamlier was a cradle that might be 
called sumptuous compai'ed with the rest of the furniture, and 
in it a baby seven or eight months old. I uttered a cry of 
joy ; the only moments' of sadness I had known since the as- 
sassination of the procureur Avere caused by the recollection 
that I had abandoned this child. Por the assassination itself 
I had never felt any remorse. Ptwir Assunta had guessed all. 
Sl;<> had profited by my absence, and furnished with the half of 
rhe linen, and having written down the day and hour at which 
I had deposited the child at the asylum, had set off for Paris, 
and had reclaimed it. No objection was raised, and the infant 
was given up to lior. Ah, I confess, your excellency, when I 
saw this poor creature 8lee[)ing peacefully in its cradle, I felt 
my eyes filled with tears. ‘Ah, Assunta,’ cried I, ‘you are 
an excellent woman, and heaven will bless you.’ ” — “ This,” 
said Monte Cristo, “ is less correct than your philosophy, — it 
is only faith.” 

“Alas, your excellency is right,” replied Bertuceio, “ and 
God made* this infant the instrument of our punishment. 
Never did a perverse nature declare itself more prematurely, 
end yet it was not owing to any fault in his bringing up. He 
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was a most lovely child, with large blue eyes, of that deep 
color that harmonizes so well with the blond complexion ; only 
his hair, which was too light, gave his face a most singular ex- 
pression, and added to the vivacity of his look, and the mdlice 
of his smile. Unfortunately, there is a proverb which says 
that ‘ red is either altogether good or altogether bad.’ . The 
proverb wits but too correct as regarded Benedetto, and even 
in his infancy he manifested the worst disposition. It is true 
that the indulgence of his foster-mother encouraged him. 
This child, for whom my poor sister would go to the town, 
live or six leagues olf, to purchase the earliest fruits itnd the 
most tenijrting sweetmisats, preferred to Palma grapes or 
Genoese preserves, the chestnuts stolen from a neighbor’s or- 
chard, or the dried apples in his loft, when he could eat as 
well of the nuts and aj)})les that grew in my garden. One day, 
when Benedetto was about five or six, our neighbor Yasilio, 
who, according to the custom of the country, never locked up 
his purse or his valuables — for, as your excellency knows, 
there are no thieves in Corsica — complained that he had lost 
a loui.^ out of his purse ; we thought he must have mmle a mi.s- 
take in counting liis mone}', but he i)ersisted in the accuracy 
of his statement. One day, Benedetto, u'ho htul been gone 
from the house since morning, to our great anxiety, did not re- 
turn until late in the evening, dragging a monkey after him, 
which he said he had found chained to tlie foot of a tree. For 
more than a month past, the mischi»*vous child, who knew not 
what ty wish for, had taken it into his heiul to have a monkey. 
A boatman, who had passed by liogliano, and who had several 
of these? animals, whose tricks had gi'eatly diverteil him, hiid, 
doubtless, suggested this’ idea to him. ‘ ]VIouke 3 's are not 
found in our woods chained to trees,’ said I ; ‘confess how you 
obtained this animal.’ Benedetto maintained the truth of what 
lie had said, and accompanied it with details that did more 
honor to his imagination than to his veracity. 1 became an- 
gry ; he began to laugh, I threatened to strike him, and he 
made two steps backwards. ‘ You cannot beat me,’ said he ; 

* you have no right, for you are not my father.’ 

“ We never knew who had revealed this fatal secret, which 
we had so carefully concealed from him j however, it was this 
answer, in which the child’s whole character revealed itself, 
that almost terrified me, and my arm fell without touching 
him. The boy triumphed, and this victory rendered him so 
audacious, that all the money of Assunta, whose affection for 
him seemed to inci'ease as he became more unworthy of it, was 
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spent in caprices she knew not how to contend against, and 
follies she had not the coumge to prevent. When I was at 
Rogliano everything went on properly, but no sooner was my 
back turned than Benedetto became master, and everything 
went ill. When he was only eleven, he chose his companions 
from . among the young men of eighteen or twenty, tlie worst 
characters in Bastia, or, indeed, in Corsica, and they had 
already, for some nlischievous pranks, been several times 
threatened with a lumecution. I became alarmed, as any 
prosecution might be attended with .serious consequences. I 
was compelled, at this period, to leave Corsica on an important 
expedition ; I reflected for a long time, and W’ith the hope of 
averting some impending misfortune, I resolved that Bene- 
detto should accompauy me. I hoped that the active and la- 
borious life of a smuggler, with the severe discipline on Iward, 
would have a salutary effect on his character, which -was now 
well-nigh, if not quite, corrupt. I spoke to Benedetto alone, 
and propos(‘d to him to accompany me, endeavoring to tempt 
him by ail the prondses most likely to dazzle the imagination 
of a child of twtdve. He heard me patiently, and when I had 
tinishcd, burst out laughing. 

“•Are you mad, 1111016?’ (he ealled me by this name when 
lie was in good humor) ; ‘ do you think 1 am going to change 
the life I lead for your mode of existence — my agreeable in- 
dolence for the hard and precarious toil you impose on your- 
self ? ex])Osed to the bitter frost at night, and the scorching 
heat by day, compelled to conceal yourself, and when you are 
I'Crceived. recidve a volley of bullets, all to earn a paltry 
siiTu Why, I have lus much money as I want ; mother Assuuta 
always furnishes me when 1 ask for it! You see that I 
Miioiild be a fool to accept your offer.’ The arguments, and liis 
audacity, perfectly stupefied me. Benedetto rejoined his asso- 
ciates, and T saw him from a distance point me out to them as 
a fool.” 

‘‘ Slweet cliild,” murmured Monte Cristo. 

“ Oh, had he been my own son,” replied Bertuccio, “ or even 
my nephew, I would have brought him back to the right road, 
for the knowledge that you are doing your duty gives you 
sti'ength, but the idea that I w'as striking a child whose father 
1 had killed, made it impossible for me to punish him. I gave 
my sister, who constantly defended the unfortunate boy, good 
advice, an^ as she confessed that she had several times missed 
money to a considerable amount, I showed her a safe place in 
which to conceal our little treasure for the future. My mind 
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was already made up. Benedetto could read, write, and cipher 
perfectly, for when the fit seized him, he learned more in a 
^y than others in a week. ^ My intention was to enter him as 
a <derk in some ship, and without letting him know anything 
of my plan, to convey him some morning on board ; % this 
means his future treatment would depend upon his ownco4duct. 
I set off for France, after having fixed upon the plan. Our 
cargo was to be landed in the Gulf of Lyons, and this was a 
^ffioult thing to do because it was then the year 1829. The 
most perfect tr^quillity was restored, and the vigilance of thd 
custom-house officers was redoubled, and their strictness was 
increased at tliis time, in consequence of the fair at Beaucaire. 

Our expedition made a favorable beginning. We anchored 
our vessel : — which had a double hold, where our goods were 
concealed — amidst a number of other vessels that bordered 
the banks of. the Blidne from Beaucaire to Arles. On our 
arrival we began to discharge our cargo in ^e night, and 
to convey it into the town, by the help of the innkeeper with 
whom we were connected. Whether success rendered us 
imprudent, or whether we were betrayed, I know not; but 
One evening, about five o’clock, our little cabin-boy came 
breathlessly, to inform us that he had seen a detechment of 
custom-house ofiicers advancing in our direction. It was not 
their, proximity that alarmed us, for detachments were con- 
stantly patrolling along the banks of the Bhdue, but the care, 

. according to the boy’s account, that they took to avoid be- 
ing* seen. In an instant we were on the ^ert, but it was too 
late ; our vessel was surrounded, and amongst the custom- 
house oiHcei*s I observed several gendarmes, and, as terrified 
at the sight of their uniforms as I was brave at the sight 
of any other, I sprang into the hold, opened a port, and drop- 
ped into the river, dived, and only rose at intervals to breathe, 
until I reached a ditch that had recently been made from 
the Bhdne to the canal that runs from Beaucaire to Aigues- 
Mortes. I was now safe, for I could swim along the ditch 
without being seen, and I reached the canal in safety. I had 
designedly taken this direction. I have already told your 
excellency of an innkeeper from Nlmes who had set up a 
little tavern on the road from Bellegarde to Beaucaire.’’ — 
“ Yes,” said Monte Cristo, “ I jwrfectly recollect him ; I think 
he was your colleague.” 

<<Vrccisely,” answered Bertuccio; “but he had, seven or 
eight years before this period, sold .his establishment to a 
ta^or at Marseilles, who, having almcst ruined himself in his 
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old trade, wished to make his fortune in another. Of course, 
we made &e same arrangements with the new landlord that 
we had with the old; and it was of this man that I intended 
to ask shelter.” — “ What was his name ? ” inquired the count, 
who seemed to become somewhat interested in Bertuccio’s 
story. 

" Gaspard Gaderousse ; he had married a woman from the 
village of Carconte, and whom we did not know by any other 
name than that of her village. She was suffering from mala- 
rial fever, and seemed dying by inches. As for her husband, 
he was a strapping fellow of forty, or live and forty, who 
had more than once, in time of danger, given ample proof 
of his presence of mind and courage.” — “ And you say,” in- 
terrupted Monte Cristo, “that this took phice towards the 
year ” — 

“ 1829, your excellency.” — “ In what month ? ” — “ June.” 

“ The beginning or the end ? ” — “ The evening of the 3d.” 

“Ah,” said Monte Cristo, “the evening of the 3d of June, 
1829. Go on.” 

“ It was from Caderou.ssc that I intended demanding shelter, 
and, as we never entered by the door that opened onto tim 
road, I resolvjed not to break through the rule, so climbing over 
the garden-hedge, I crept amongst the olive and wild fig trees, 
and fearing that Cadorousse might have some guest, I cntei'ed 
a kind of shed in which I had often passed the night, and 
which was only separated from the inn by a partition, in 
which holes had been made in order to enable us to watch an 
op;H)rtunity of announcing our presence. My intention was, 
if Gaderousse was alone, to acquaint him with my ])re8enco, 
hrtish the meal the custom-house oificei's had interrupted, 
and profit by the threatened storm to return to the Bh6ne, and 
fiscertaiu the state of our vessel and its creAV. I stepped into 
the shed, and it was fortunate I did so, for at that moment 
Gaderousse entered with a stmngcr. 

“ I waited patiently, not to overhear what they said, but 
because I could do nothing else ; besides, the same thing had 
occurred often beforo. The man who was with Cailerousse was 
evidently a stranger to the South of France ; he was one of 
those merohants who come to sell jewellery at the Beaucaire 
fair, and who during the month the fair lasts, and during 
which there is so great an influx of merchants and customers 
from all parts of Europe, often have dealings to the amount of 
100,000 to 1W,000 francs.', Gaderousse entered hastily. Then, 
seeing that the room was, as usual, empty, and only guarded 
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by the dog, he called to his wife, ‘ Hello, Caroonte,’ said he, 
‘ the worthy priest lias not deceived us ; the diamond is real.’ 
An exclamation of joy was heard, and the staircase creaked be> 
neath a feeble step. ‘ What do you say ? ’ asked his wife, 
pale as death. 

‘1 say that the diamond is real, and that this gentleman, 
one of the first jewellers of Paris, will give us 50,000 francs 
for it. Only, in order to satisfy himself that it really belongs 
to us, he wishes you to relate to him, as I have done already, 
the i.'.iraculous manner in which the diamond came into our 
jxtsscssion. In the meantime please to sit down, monsieur, 
and I will fetch you some refreshment.’ The jeweller ex- 
amined attentively the interior of the inn and tlie apparent 
poverty of the persons who were about to sell liini a diamond 
that seemed to have come from the casket of a prince. ‘ Re- 
late your story, madame,’ said he, wishing, no doubt, to profit 
by the absence of the husband, so that the latter could jiot 
influence the wife’s story, to see if the two recitals tallied. 

“ ‘ Oh,’ returned she, ‘ it was a gift of heaven. My husband 
was a great friend, in 1814 or 1815, of a sailor named Edmond 
Ifant^s. This poor fellow, wdiom Caderqusse liad forgotten, 
had nut forgotten him, and at his death he bequeathed this 
diamond to him.’ — ‘But how did lie obtain it?’ asked the 
jeweller; ‘had he it before he was imprisoned?’ — ‘No, 
monsieur ; but it appears that in prison he made the acquaint- 
ance of a rich Englishman, and as in prison he fell sick, and 
Daiit^s took tiie same care of him as if he had been his 
brother, the Englishman, when he was set free, gave this 
stone to Dantes, who, less fortunate, died, and, in liis tm-n, 
left it to us, and charged the excellent abbS, who was here this 
morning, to deliver it.’ — ‘The same story,’ muttered the 
jeweller; ‘and improbable as it seemed at first, it may be 
true. There’s only the price we are not agreed about.’ — 
‘How not agreed about?’ said Cadcrousse. ‘I thought we 
agreed for the price I asked.’ — ‘That is,’ replied the jeweller, 

‘ I offered 40,000 francs.’ — ‘ Forty thousand,’ cried La Car- 
conte ; ‘ we will not part with it for that sum. The abb6 told 
us it was worth 50,000 without the setting.’ 

“ ‘ What was the abb6’s name ? ’ asked the indefatigable 
questioner. — ‘The Abbe Busoui,’ said La Carconte. — ‘He 
was a foreigner?’ — ‘An Italian, from the neighborhood of 
Mantua, I believe.’ — ‘Let me see this diamond again,’ replied 
the jeweller; ‘the first time you are often mistaken as to the 
value of a stone.’ Gaderousse took from his pocket a smidl 
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ease of black shagreen, opened, and gave it to the jeweller. 
At the sight of the diamond, which was as large as a hazel-nut, 
liS Carconte’s eyes sparkled with cupidity.” 

“ And what did you think of this fine story, eavesdropper ? ” 
said Monte Cristo ; “ did you credit it ? ” 

“Yes, your excellency. _ I did not look on Caderousse as a 
bad man, and I thought him incapable of committing a crime, 
or even a theft.” 

“ That did more honor to your heart than to your experience, 
M. Bertuccio. Had you known this Edmond Hantds, of whom 
tliey spoke ? ” 

“No, your excellency, I had never heard of him before, and 
never but once afterwards, and that was from the Abbe Busoni 
himself, when 1 saw him in the prison at Niraes.” — “Go on.” 

“The jeweller took the ring, and drawing from his pocket a 
pair of steel pliers and a small set of copper scales, he took the 
stone out of its setting, and weighed it carefully. ‘ I will give 
you 45,000,’ said he, ‘ but not a sou moi*e ; besides, as that is 
the exact value of the stone, I brought just that sum with me.’ 

— ‘Oh, that’s no matter,’ replied Ca«lerousse, *1 will go back 
with you to fetch the other 5,000 francs.* — ‘No,’ I’eturned the 
jeweller, giving back the diamond an<l tlio ring to tladerousse 

— ‘no, it is worth no moi-e, and I am sorry 1 offered .so much, 
for the stone has a flaw in it, which I had not seen. However, 
I will not go back on my wonl, and T will give 45,0(K).’ — ‘ At 
least, rephice the diamond in the ring,’ said La Oaiconto 
sharply. — ‘ Ah, true,’ replied the jeweller, and he reset the 
stone. — ‘No matter,’ observed Caderousse, replacing the box 
in his pocket, ‘some one else will purchase it.’ — ‘ Yes,’ con- 
tinued the jeweller; ‘but some one else wdll not be so easy as 
1 Jin, or content himself with the same story. It is not natu- 
v-il that a man like you should possess such a diamond. He 
will inform against you. You will have to find the Abbe Bu- 
f'Oiii ; and abbes who give diamonds worth tw'o thousand louis 
are rare. The law would seize it, and put you in prison ; if at 
the end of three or four mouths you are set at liberty, the ring 
will be lost, .or a false stone, worth three francs, will be given 
you, instead of a diamond worth 50,000 or perhaps 56,000 
liancs; from which you must allow that one runs considerable 
risk in purchasing.’ ' Caderousse and his wife looked eagerly 
at each other. — ‘ No,’ said Caderousse, ‘ we are not rich enough 
to lose 5,000 francs.’ — ‘ As you please, my dear sir,’ said the 
jeweller; ‘I had, however, as you see, brought you the money 
in bright coin.’ And he drew from his pocket a handful of 
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gold) and held it sparkling before the dazzled eyes of the inn> 
keeper, and in the other hand he held a packet of bank-notes. 

“ There was evidently a severe struggle in the mind of Cade- 
rousse ; it was plain that the small shagreen case, which he 
turned over and over in his hand, did not seem to him com 
mensurate in value to the enormous sum which fascinated 
his gaze. He turned towards his wife. ‘ What do you think 
of this ? ’ he asked in a low voice. — ‘ Let him have it — let 
him have it,’ she said. ‘ It lie returns to Beaucaire without the 
diamond, he will infOTm against us, and, as he says, who knows 
if we sliall ever again see the Abbe Busoni? — in all proba- 
bility we shall never see him.’ — ‘Well, then,' so I will!’ said 
Caderousse; ‘so you may have the diamond for 4,'5,()()0 francs. 
But my wife wants a gold chain, and I want a pair of silver 
buckles.’ The jeweller drew from his pocket a long flat box, 
which contained several samples of the articles demanded. 

‘ Here,’ he said, ‘ I am very straightforward in my dealings — 
take your choice.’ The woman selected a gold chain worth 
about five louis, and the husband a jiair of buckles, worth per- 
haps fifteen francs. — ‘I hope you will not complain now?’ 
said the jeweller. 

“‘The abbd told me it was worth 50,000 francs,’ muttered 
Caderousse. ‘ Come, come — give it to me! Wiiat a strange fel- 
low you are,’ said the jeweller, taking the diamond from his 
hand. ‘1 give you 45,000 francs — that is, 2,500 livres of in- 
come, — a fortune such as 1 wish 1 had myself, and you are not 
satisfied!’ — ‘And the five and forty thousand francs,’ inquired 
Caderousse in a hoarse voice, ‘where are they? Come — let us 
see them.’ — ‘Here they are,’ replieil the jeweller; and he 
counted out upon the table 15,000 francs in gold, and 30,00(> 
francs in bank-notes. 

“‘Wait while I light the lamp,’ said La Carconte; ‘it is 
growing dark, and there may be some mistake.’ In fact, night 
had come on during this .conversation, and with-niglit the 
storm which had been threatening for the last half-hour. The 
thunder growled in the distance; but it was apparently not 
heard by the jeweller, Caderousse, or La Carconte, absorbed as 
they were all three with the demon of gain. I myself felt a 
strange kind of f^cination at the sight of all this gold and all 
these bank-notes; it seemed to me that I was in a dream, and, 
as it always happens in a dream, I felt myself riveted to the 
spot. Caderousse counted and a^in counted the gold and the 
notes, then handed them to his wife, who counted and counted 
them again in her tom. During this time, the jeweller made 
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the diamond play and sparkle in the lamplight, and the gem 
threw out jets of light which made him unmindful of those 
which — precursors of the storm — Iwgan to play in at the win- 
dows. ‘ VVell,’ inquired the jeweller, ‘ is the cash all right ? ’ 

“‘Yes,’ said (laden)usse, <^Give mo the jiocket-book, La 
Oareonte, and find a hag somewhere,’ 

“ La Careonte went to a cupboard, and returned with an old 
leathern pocket-lxjok and. a bag. From the former she took 
some grea.sy letters, and juit in their plaxje the liank-uotes, and 
from tlie bag took two or three crowns of six livres each, which, 
in all probability, formed the <uitire fortune of the miserable 
couple. ‘ There,’ said Caderoiisse ; ‘ and now, although you have 
wronged us of perhai,)S 10,000 francs, will you have your sup- 
]tcr with us‘f 1 invite you w'ith good-will.’ — ‘Thank you,’ re- 
the. jeweller, ‘it must be g«‘iting late, and T must return 
to Heaucaire — my wife will be getlijig uneas.y.’ lie drew out 
liis watch, and exclaimed, ‘ Jl/orfi/en, nearly nine o’clock — why, 

I shall not get back to Ileaucaii-e Ixifore midnight! Good- 
night, my friends. If the Ablie Busoni should by any acci- 
dent r<‘turn, think of me.’ — ‘In another -week you will have 
left Ihtaucaire,’ remarked Caderousse, ‘ ft)r the fair ends in a 
few days.’ — ‘True, but that makes no dilieronce. Write to 
iiu‘ at I’aris, to M. tjoaiines, in the J’alais J{(»yal, arcatle Pierre, 
\o. •!(!). I will make the journey on i)uri)Ose to see him, if it 
i.s \\a)rlli while.’ A.t this moment there was a trt'inendous clap 
of thunder, accompanied by a flash of lightning so vivid, that 
it (piittJ eclipsed the light of the lamp. 

‘‘ • See here,’ exclaimed (Laderous.se. ‘ You cannot think of 
going out in such -weather as this.’ — ‘Gh, I am not afraid of 

I I Hinder, ’ said the jeweller. — ‘And then tliere arc robbt'rs,’ 

> lid La Careonte. ‘The road is never very safe during fair 
time.’ — ‘Oh, as to the robliers,’ said Joannes, ‘here is some- 
lliing for them;’ and he drew from his jiocket a pair of small 
[.istoLs, loaded to the muzzle. ‘Here,’ said he, ‘are dogs who 
bark and bite at the same time, they are for the two first who 
suall have a longing for your diamond. Friend Caderousse.’ 

'* Caderousse and his wife again interchanged a meaning 
!o )k. It seemed as though they were both inspired at the 
^aine time with some, horrible thought. ‘ Well, then, a good 
jonmey to you,’ said Caderousse. — ‘Thanks,’ replied the jew- 
eller. He then took his cane, which he had placed against an 
old cupboilrd, and went out. At the moment when he opened 
the door, such a gust of wind came in that the lamp -was nearly 
extinguished. ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ this is very nice weather, 
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and two leagues to go in stich a storm.’ — ‘Kemain,’ said 
Caderousse. ‘ You can sleep here.’ — < Yes ; do stay,’ added La 
Carconte in a tremulous voice ; ‘ we will take every care of 
you.’ — ‘Koj 1 must sleep at Beaucaire. So, once more, 
good-night.’ Caderousse followed him slowly to the threshold. 
‘ I can see neither heaven nor earth,’ said the jeweller, who was 
outside the door. *Do 1 turn to the right, or to the left 
hand?’ — ‘To the right,’ said Ciiderousse. ‘You cannot go 
wrong — the road is bordered by trees on botK sides.’ — ‘Good 

— all right,’ said a voice almost lost in the distance. ‘Close 
the door,’ said La Carconte ; ‘ I do not like open doors when it 
thunders.’ — ‘ Particularly when there is money in the house, 
eli ? ’ answered Ciwierousse, double-locking the door. 

“ He came into the room, went to the cupboard, took out the 
bag and pocket-book, and both began, for the third time, to 
count their gold and bank-notes. I never saw such an expres- 
sion of cupidity as the flickering lamp revealed in those two 
countenances. Tlie woman, especially, was hideous ; her usual 
feverish tremulousness was intensified, her countenance had 
become livid, and her eyes resembled burning coals. ‘Why,’ 
she inquired in a hoarse voice, ‘did you invite him to sleep 
here to-night?’ — ‘Why?’ said Caderousse with a shixdder; 

‘ why, that he might not have the trouble of returning to Beau- 
caire.’ — ‘Ah,’ responded the woman, with an expression 
impossible to describe ; ‘ I thought it wiia for something else.’ 

— ‘ Woman, woman — why do you have such ideas ? ’ cried 
Caderousse ; ‘ or, if you have them, why don’t you keep them 
to yourself?’ — ‘Well,’ said La Carconte, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘you are not a man.’ — ‘What do you mean?’ added 
Caderousse. — ‘ If you had been a man, you would not have let 
him go from here.’ — ‘ Woman ! ’ — ‘Or else he should not have 
reached Beaucaire.’ — ‘ Woman ! ’ — ‘ The road takes a turn — 
he is obliged to follow it — while alongside of the canal there 
is a shdrter road.’ — ‘Woman! — you offend the good God. 
There — listen ! ’ And at this moment there was a tremendous 
peal of thunder, while the livid lightning illumined the room, 
and the thunder, rolling away in the distance, seemed to 
withdraw utiwillingly from the cursed abode. ‘ Mercy ! ’ said 
Caderousse, crossing himself. 

^ “ At the same moment, and in the midst of the terrifying 
silence which usually follows a clap of thunder, they heard a 
knocking at the door. Caderousse and his wife started and 
looked aghast at each other. ‘Who’s there?’ cried Cade- 
rousse, rising, and di-awing up in a heap the gold and notes 
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scattered orer tlie table, and which he covered with his two 
hands. — * It is I,* shouted a voice. — ‘ And who are you ? ’ — 
‘ YAi, pardieti, Joannes, the jeweller.’ — ‘Well, and you said 1 
offended the good God,’ saia La Carconte with a honrid smile. 
‘ Why, the good God sends him back again.’ Gaderousse sank 
()ale and bieathless into his chair. La Carconte, on the con- 
trary, rose, and going with a firm step towards the door, opened 
it, saying, as she did so — ‘Come in, dear M. Joannes.’ — ‘iff® 
foi,' said the jeweller, drenched with rain, ‘I am not destined to 
return to Beaucaire to-night. The shortest follies are best, my 
dear Gaderousse. You offered me hospitality, and 1 accept it, 
and have returned to sleep beneath your friendly roof.’ Cade- 
roiisse stammered out something, while he wipe<l away the 
.sweat that started to his brow. La Carconte doubled-louked 
the door behind the jeweller. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

THE KAIN OP BLOOO. 

“ As the jeweller returned to the apartment, he cast around 
him a scrutinizing glance — but there was nothing to excite 
susj)icibn, if it did not exist, or to confinn it, if it wei-e already 
iiwjtkened. Caderousse’s hands still grasped the gold and 
bank-notes, and La Carconte called up her sweet^^st smiles 
while welcoming the reappearance of their guest. ‘Well, 
well,’ said the jeweller, ‘you seem, my good friends, to have 
!i ul some fears respecting the iwcuracy of your money, by 
< ounting it over so carefully directly T was gone.’ — ‘ Oh, no,’ 
answered Caderousse, ‘ that was not my reason, I can assure 
you ; hut the circumstances by whiesh we have become pos- 
sesised of this wealth are so unexpected, as to make us scarcely 
credit our good fortune, and it is only by placing the actual 
proof of our riches before our eyes that we can persuade our- 
selves that the whole affair is not a dream.’ The jeweller 
smildd. — ‘ Have you any other guests in your house ? ’ in- 
quired he. ^ — ‘ISTobody but om-selves,’ replied Caderousse ; ‘the 
fact is, we do not lodge travellers — indeed, our tavei’n is so 
near the town, that nobotly would think of stopping here.’ — 
“ Then I am s^fraid I shall very much inconvenience you.’ — 
' Inconvenience us ? I4ot at all, my dear sir,’ said La Garconte 
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in her most gracious manner. * Not at all, I assure you.'' — > 
‘ But -where will you manage to stow me ? ’ — ‘In the chamber 
overhead.’ — ‘ Surely that is where you yourselves sleep ? ’ — 
‘ Never min<l that ; we have a second bed in the adjoining 
room.’ Caderousse stared at his wife with much astonishment. 

“ The jeweller, meanwhile, was humming a song as he stood 
warming his back at the lire La Carconte had kindled to dry 
the wet garments of her guest ; and this done, she next occu- 
pied heraelf in arranging his supper, by spreading a napkin at 
the end of the table, and placing on it the slender remains of 
their dinner, to which she added three or four fj-esh-laid eggs. 
Caderousse had once more parted with his treasure — the bank- 
notes were replaced in the pocket-book, the gold put back into 
the bag, and the whole carefully locked in the cupboard. He 
then began jiaeing the room w’ith a pensive and gloomy air, 
glancing from time to time at the jeweller, who stood reeking 
with the steam from his wet clotho.s, and merely changing his 
place on the wann hearth, to enable the whole of his garments 
to be dried. 

“ ‘ There,’ said La Carconte, as she placed a bottle of wim* 
on the table, ‘supper is ready whenever you are.’ — ‘And 
you?’ asked Joannes. — ‘1 don’t want any sujjper,’ said 
Caderousse. — ‘ We dined so very late,’ hastily interposed La 
Carconte. — ‘ Then it seems I am to eat alone,’ remarked 
the jeweller. — ‘ Oh, we shall have the pleasure of waiting 
upon you,’ answered La Carconte, with an eager attention she 
was not accustomed to manifest even to guests who paid for 
Avhat they took. 

“ From time to time Caderousse darted on his wife keen, 
searching glances, but rapid as the lightning flash. The storm 
still continued. ‘ There, there,’ .said La Carconte ; ‘ do you 
hear that? Upon my word, you did well to come back.’ — 
‘Nevertheless,’ replied the jeweller, ‘if by the time I have 
finished my supper the temjx*st has at all abated, I shall make 
another start.’ — ‘It’s the mistral,’ said (’adcTOusse, ‘and it 
will be sure to last till to-morrow morning.’ He sighed 
heavily. — ‘ Well,’ said the jeweller, as he placed himself at 
table, ‘ all 1 can say is, so much the worse for those who are 
abro^.’ — ‘Yes,’ chimed in La Carconte, ‘they will have a 
wretched night of it.’ 

“ The jeweller began eating his suppfsr, and the woman, who 
was ordinarily so querulous and indifferent to all who ap- 
proached her, was suddenly transformed into the most smiling 
and attentive hostess. Had the 'nhappy man on whom she 
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lavished her assiduities been previously acquainted with her, 
so sudden an alteration might well have excited suspicion in 
his mind, or at least have greatly astonished him. Caderousse, 
meanwhile, continued to pace the room in gloomy silence, sed- 
ulously avoiding the sight of his guest; but as soon as the 
stranger hiul completed liis repast, the agitated innkeeper went 
eagerly to the door and opened, it. ‘ I believe the Stonn is 
over,’ said he. But as if to contradict his statement, at that 
instant a violent clap of thunder seemed to shake the house to 
its very foundation, while a sudden gust of wind, mingled with 
rain, extinguished the lamp he held in his hand. I'rembling 
and awe-struck, Caderousse hastily shut the dour and returned 
to his guest, while La Carconte lighted a candle by the smoul- 
dering ashes that glimmered on the hearth. ‘You milst be 
tired,’ said she to the jeweller; ‘I have spread a pair of white 
sheets on your bed ; go up when you ai’e ready, and sleep well.’ 

“ Joannes stayed for a wliile to see whether the storm seemed 
to abate in its fury, but a brief space of time sufficed to assure 
him that, instead of diminishing, the violence of the i-ain and 
tliunder momentarily increased ; resigning himsrdf, then?tore, 
to what seemed inevitable, he bade his host good-night, and 
mounted the stairs. Tie passed over my head and 1 heard the 
llooriug creak beneath his hwtsteps. The quick, eager glance 
of lia Carconte followed him as he ascended, while Caderousse, 
on .the contrary, turned his back, and seemed must anxiously 
to avoid even glancing at him. 

“All tliese circumstances did not strike me as paiufidly at 
the 1 ime as tl>ey have since done ; in fact, all that had liap- 
l»eued (with the exception of the story of the diamond, which 
'■eitainly ditl wear an air of imjirobability), appeared natural 
t3’.ough, and called for neither apprelnmsion nor niLstrust ; but, 
worn out as 1 was with fatigue, and fully purposing to pro- 
ceed onwards directly the tempest abated, I determined to 
obtain a few hours’ sleej). Overhead I could accurately distin- 
guish every movement of the jeweller, who, after making the 
best arrangements in his I'ower for passing a comfortable 
night, threw himself on his bed, and I could hear it creak and 
groan bmieath his weight. Insensibly my eyelids grew heavy, 
«lcep sleep stole over me, and having no suspicion of anything 
wrong, I sought not to shake it off. I looked into the kitchen 
once more and saw Caderousse sitting by the side of a long 
tiihle upoif one of the low wooden stools which in country 
places are frequently used instead of chairs ; his back was 
turned towards me, so that 1 could not see the expression of 
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his countenance — neither shoilld*! have been able to do so 
had he been placed differently, as his head was buried between 
his two hands. La Carconte continiied to gaze on him for 
sometime, then shrugging her shoulders, she took her seat 
immediately opposite to him. At this moment the expiring 
embers threw up a fresh dame from the kindling of a piece of 
wood tliat lay near, and a bright light flashed over the room. 
La Carconte still kept her eyes fixed on her husband, but as be 
made no sign of changing his position, she extended her hard, 
bony hand, and touched him on tlie forehead. 

‘‘ Caderousse shuddered. The woman’s lips seemed to move, 
as though she were talking ; but because she merely spoke in 
an undertone, or my senses were dulled by sleep, I did not 
catch a word she uttered. Confused sights and sounds seemed 
to float before me, and gradually I fell into a deep, heavy slum- 
ber. Uow long I had been in this unconscious state 1 kuow 
not, when I was siuldenly aroused by ther report of a pistol, 
followed by a fearful cry. Weak and tottering footsteps re- 
sounded across the chamber alMve me, and the next instant a 
dull, heavy weight seenuid to fall powerless on the staircase. 
I had not yet fully recovered cons(;iousness, when again I 
heard groans, mingled with half-stifled cries, as if from per- 
sons engaged in a deadly stniggle. A cry more prolonged 
than the others and ending in a series of groans effectu^ly 
roused me from my drowsy lethargy. Hastily raising myself 
on one arm, I looked around, but ali was dark ; and it seemed 
to me as if the rain must have i)enetrated through the flooring 
of the room above, for some kind of moisture appeared to fail, 
drop by drop, upon my forehead, and when I passed my hand 
across my brow, 1 felt.tliat it was wet and clammy. 

“ To the fearful noises that had awakened me had succeeded 
the most perfect silence — unbroken, save by the footsteps of 
a man walking about in the chamber above. The staircase 
creaked, he descended into the room below, approached the fire 
and lit a candle. The man was Caderousse — he was pale and 
his shii*t was all blood. Having obtained the light, he hurried 
up-stairs again, and once more I heard his rapid and uneasy 
footsteps. A moment later he came down again, holding in 
his hand the small shagreen case, which he opened, to assure 
himself it contained the diamond, — seemed to hesitate as to 
which pocket he should put it in, then, as if dissatisfied with 
the security of either pocket, he deposited it in his red hand- 
kerchief, which he carefully rolled round his head. After this 
he took from his cupboard the bank-notes and gold he had put 
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there, thrust the one into the pocket of his trousers, and the 
other into that of his waistcoat, hastily, tied up a small bundle 
of linen, and rushing towards the door, disappeared in the 
darkness of the night. 

<< Then all became clear and manifest to me, and I reproached 
myself with what had happened, as though 1 myself had done 
the guilty deed. 1 fancied that I still heard faint moans, and 
imagining that the unfortunate jeweller, might not be quite 
dead, I determined to go to his relief, by way of atoning in 
some slight degree, not for the crime 1 had committed, but for 
that which I had not endeavored to prevent. For this purpose 
I applied all the strength 1 possessed to force an entrance from 
the cramped spot in Avhich 1 lay to the adjoining room ; the 
IKwrly fastened boards which alone. divid<'d me from it yielded 
to my efforts, and I found im'self in the house, flastily 
snatching up the lighted caudle, I liurried to the staircase; 
about midway a body was lying quite across the stairs. It wsis 
that of La Carconte. The pistol 1 hud lieard had doubtless 
been fired at her. The shot had frightfully lacerated her 
throat, leaving two gaping wounds from which, as well as the 
mouth, the blood was pouring in floods. She was stone dead. 
1 strode past her, and ascended to the sleeping chamber, which 
]iresented an appearance of the wildest disorder. The furni- 
ture hafl been knocked over in the deadly struggle that liad 
taken place there, and the sheets, to which the unfortunate 
jeweller had doubtless clung, were dragged across the room. 
The murdered man day on the floor, his head leaning against 
the wall, and about him w'as a ])ool of blood which poured 
forth from three large wounds in his breast; there was a 
fourth gash, in which a long table knife was plunged up to the 
handle. 

“ I stumbled over some object ; I stooped to examine — it 
was the’ second pistol, which had not gone off, probably from 
the powder being wet. I apj)roachpd the jeweller, who was 
not quite dead, and at the sound of my footsteps and the 
creaking of the floor, he opened his ej^es, fixed them on me with 
an anxious and inquiring gaze, moved his lips as though trying 
to speak, then, overcome % the effort, fell back and expired. 
This appalling sight almost bereft me of my senses, and find- 
ing that 1 could no longer be of service to any one in the 
house, my only desire was to fly. I rashed towards the stair- 
case, dutc^ing my hair, and uttering a groan of horror. Upon 
reaching the room below, I found five or six custom-house offi- 
cers, and two or three gendarmes — all heavily armed. They 
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threw themselves upon me. I made no resistance ; I was no 
longer master of my senses. When I strove to speak, a few 
inarticulate sounds aloiie escaped my lips. 

“ As I noticed the significant manner in which the whole 
party pointed to my blood-stained garments, I involuntarily 
surveyed myself, and then I discovered that the thick warm 
drops that had so bedewed me as I lay beneath the staircase 
must have been the blood of La Carconte. 1 pointed to the 
spot where I liad concealed myself. ‘ What does he mean ?* 
asked a gendarme. One of tlie officers went to the place 1 
direct(icL ‘lie means,’ replied the man upon bis return, ‘that 
he got in that way ; ’ and he showed the liole I had made when 
I broke through. 

“ Then 1 saw that they took me for the assassin. I recov- 
ered force and energy enough to free myself from the hands of 
those who held me, while 1 managed to stammer forth — ‘ 1 
did not do it ! Indeed, indeed I did not ! ’ A couple of gen- 
darmes held tlie muzzles of their carbines against my breast. 
— ‘Stir but a step,’ said they, ‘and you are a dead Jiian.’ — 
‘Why shoidd you threaten me with death,’ cried I, ‘when I 
have aliM^ady declared my innocence V ’ — ‘ 'J'ush, tush,’ cried 
the men; ‘keep your innocent stories to tell to the judge at 
Xlmes. Meanwhile, come along with us ; and the best advice 
we can give you is to do so unresistingly.’ Alas, resistance 
was far from my thouglits. I was utterly over[)owered by sur- 
prise and terror; and Avithout a word I suffered myself to be 
handcuffed and tied to a horse’s tail, and thus tliey took me 
to Niines. 

“I had been tracked by a customs-officer, who liad lost sight 
of me near the tavern ; feeling certain tliat I intended to pass tlic 
niglit there, he liad returned to summon his comrades, who just 
arrived in time to hear the report, of the jiistol, and to take me 
in the midst of such circumstantial proofs of my guilt as ren- 
dered all hopes of proving my innocence utterly futile. One 
only chance was left me, that of beseeching the magistrate 
before whom T was taken to cause every inquiry to be imule 
for the Abbe Busoni, who bad stojiped at the inn of the Pont 
du Gard on that morning. If Caderousse had invented the 
story relative to the diamond, and there existed no such per- 
son as the Abbe Busoni, then, indeed, I Avas lost past redemi> 
tion, or, at least, my life hung upon the feeble chance of 
Caderousse himself being apprehended and confessing the 
whole truth. Two months passed aAvay in hojieless expectation 
on my part, while I must do the magistrate the justice to say 
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that he used every means to obtain information of the person 
1 declared could exculpate me if he would. Caderousse still 
evaded all pursuit, and 1 had resigned myself to what seemed 
my inevitable fate. My trial was to come on at the approach- 
ing ^sizes ; when, on the 8th of September — that is to say, 
precisely three months and five days after the events which 
had perilled my life — the Abbe Busoni, whom 1 never ven- 
tured to believe I should see, presented himself at the prison 
doors, saying he understood one of the prisoners wished to 
speak to him ; he added, that having learned at Marseilles the 
particulars of my impx-isonment, he hastened to comply witli 
my desire. You may easily imagine with what eagerness I 
welcomed him, and how minutely I related the whole of what 
I had seen and heard. I felt some degree of nervousness as 1 
<*ntered upon the history of the diamond, but, to my inexpres- 
sible astonishment, ho confirmed it in every paiiiicular, and to 
my ecxual surprise, he seemed to place entire belief in all 1 
.said. And then it was that, won by his mild charity, seeing 
that he was acquainted with all the habits and customs of my 
own country, and considering also that pardon for tlie only 
crime of which 1 was really guilty might come with a double 
power from lips so benevolent and kind, I besought him to re- 
ceive my confession, under the seal of w'hich I retsounted the 
Auteuil affair in all its details, as well as every other transac- 
tion of my life. That which I had done by the impulse of my 
best feelings produced the same effect as though it had been 
the result of calculation. My voluntary confession of the as- 
sassination at Auteuil proved to him that 1 had not committed 
that of which I stootl accused. When he quitted me, he bade 
nn; be of good courage, and to rely upon his doing all in his 
j'ower to convince ray judges of my innocence. 

“I had spetidy proofs that the excellent abb4 was engaged 
in my behalf, for the rigors of my imprisonment were allevi- 
ated by many trifling though accepbible indulgences, and I 
was told that my trial was to be postponed to the assizes fol- 
li‘wing those now being held. Tn the interim it pleased provi- 
dence to cause the apprehension of Caderousse, who was 
di.scovered in some _ distant country, and brought back to 
France, whei-e he made a full confession, refusing to make the 
fact of his wife’s having suggestt^d and arranged the murder 
any excuse for his own guilt. The wretched man was sen- 
tenced to the galleys for life, and I was immediately set at 
liberty.” . 

“ And then it was, I presume,” said Monte Cristo, “ that you 
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came to me as the bearer of a letter from the Abb4 Busoni?** 

— “It was, your excellency; the benevolent abb6 took an 
evident interest in all that concerned me. 

“ ‘ Your mode of life as a smuggler,’ said he to me one day, 
‘will be the ruin of you ; if you get out, don’t take it up again.’ 

— ‘ But how,’ inquired I, ‘ am 1 to maintain myself ana my 
poor sister ? ’ 

“■‘A person, whose confessor I am,’ replied he, ‘and who 
entertains a high regard for me, applied to me a short time 
since to procure him a confidential serva^it. Would you like 
such a post ? If so, 1 will give you a letter of introduction 
to him.’ — ‘ Oh, father,’ I exclaimed, ‘you are very good.’ 

“ ‘ But you must swear solemnly that 1 shall never have rea- 
son to repent my recommendation.’ I extended my hand, and 
was about to pledge myself by any promise he would dictate, 
but he stopped me. ‘ It is unnecessary for you to bind your- 
self by any vow,’ said he ; ‘ I know and admire the Corsican 
natiire too well to fear you. Here, take this,’ continued he, 
after rapidly writing the few lines I brought to your excellency, 
and upon receipt of which you deigned to receive me into your" 
service, and proudly I ask whether your excellency has ever 
had cause to repent having done so?” — “JJo,” replied the 
count ; “ 1 take pleasure in saying that you have served me 
faithfully, Bertuccio; but you might have shown more confi- 
dence in me.” — “I, your excellency?” — “Yes; you. How 
comes it, that having both a sister and an adopted son, you 
have never spoken to me of either ? ” — “ Alas, I have still to 
recount the most distressing period of my life. Anxious as 
you may supjmse T Avas to behold and comfoit my dear sister, 
I lost no time in hastening to Coraica, but when 1 arrived at 
Bogliano I found a house of mourning, the consequences of a 
scene so horrible that the neighbors remember and speak of it 
to this day. Acting by my advice, my poor sister had refused 
to comply with the unreaseuable demands of Benedetto, who 
was continually tormenting her for money, as long as he be- 
lieved there was a sou left in her possession. One morning 
that he had demanded money, threatening her with the ^ se- 
verest conse(|uences if she did not supply him with what he 
desired, he disappeared and remained away all day, leaving 
the kind-hearted Assunta, Avho loved him as if he were her 
own child, to weep over his conduct and bewail his absence; 
Evening came, and still, with all the patient solicitude of a 
mother, she watched for his return. 

“ As the eleventh hour struck, he entered with a swaggering 
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aif) attended by two of the most dissolute and reckless of his 
boon companions. She stretched out her arms to him, but 
they seized hold of her, and one of the three — none other than 
the accursed Benedetto exclaimed, — 'But her to torture and 
she’ll soon tell us where her money is.’ 

<< It unfortunately happened that our neighbor, Yasilio, was 
at Bastia, leaving no person in his house but his wife ; no hu- 
man creature beside could hear or see anything that took place 
within our dwelling. Two held poor Assunta., who, unable to 
conceive tliat any harm was intended to her, smiled in the face 
of those who were soon to become her executioners. Tlie third 
})i’oceeded to barricade the doors and windows, then returned, 
and the three united in stiRing the cries of terror incited by 
the sight of these pre])aration8, suid then dragged Assunta feet 
foremost towards the brazier, expecting to wring from her an 
avowal of where her supimsed treasure was secreted. In the 
struggle her clothes caught fire, and they were obliged to let 
go their hold in order to preserve themselves from sharing tlie 
same fate. Covered with flames, Assunta rushed wildly to tJie 
door, but it was fastened ; she flew to the windows, but tliey 
were also secured ; then the neighbors heard friglitful shrieks ; 
it was Assunta calling for help. I’lie cries died away in 
groans, and next morning, as soon as Vasilio’s wife could mus- 
ter up courage to venture abroad, .she caused the door of our 
dwelliiig to be opened by the public authorities, when Assunta, 
although dreadfully burnt, was found still breathing ; every 
drawer and closet in the house had been forced open, and the 
mi>n(«y stolen. Benedetto never again appeared at Rogliano, 
n ither have 1 since that day either seen or heard anything 
iM ieerning him. 

** It was subsequently to these dreadful events that I waited 
on yoiir excellency, to whom it would have been folly to have 
ineutioued Benedetto, since all trace of him seinned entirely 
lost; or of my sister, since she was dead.” — “And in what 
light did you view the occurrence ? ” inquired Monte Cristo. — 

As a punishment for the crime I had committed,” answered 
Bertuccio. “Oh, those Villeforts are an accursed race!” — 

“ Tridy they are,” murmured the count in a lugubrious tone. 

“And now,” resumed Bertuccio, “your excellency may, per- 
haps, be able to compreliend that this place, which 1 revisit 
for the first time — this garden, tlie actual scene of my crime i 
— must htfve given rise to reflections of no very agreeable na- 
ture, and produced that gloom and depression of spirits which 
excited the notice of your excellency, who was pleased to ex- 
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press a desire to know the cause. At this instant a shudder 
passes over me as I reflect that possibly 1 am now standing on 
the very grave in which lies M. de Villefort, by whose hand the 
ground was dug to receive tlie corpse of his child.” — “ Every- 
thing is possible,” said Monte Cristo, rising frojn the bench on 
which he had been sitting ; “ even,” ho added in an inaudible 
voicej “ even that the procureur be not dead. The Abb6 Bu- 
soni did right to send you to me,” he went on in his ordinary 
tone, “ and you have done well in relating to me the whole of 
your history, as it will prevent my forming any erroneous 
opinions concerning you in future. As for that Benedetto, 
who so grossly belied his name, have you never made any 
effort to trace out whither he has gone, or wliat has become 
of him ? ” 

“ No ; far from wishing to learn whither he has betaken him- 
self, 1 should shun the possibility of meeting him as I would a 
wild beast. Thank God, I have never heard his name men- 
tioned by any person, and I hojie and telieve he is dead.” — 
“ Do not think so, Hertuceio,” rejdied the count ; “ for the 
wicked are not so easily disposed of, for God seems to have 
them under his special watch-care to make of them instruments 
of his vengeance.” 

“ So be it,” responded Bertuccio, “ all I ask of heaven is 
that I may never see him again. And now, your excellency,” 
he added, bowing his head, “ you know everytliing — you are 
my judge on earth, as the Ahuighty is in heaven ; have you 
for me no words of consolation ? ” — “ My good friend, I can 
only repeat the words addressed to you by the Ablw Busoni. 
Villefort merited punishment for what he had done to you, 
and, perhaps, to others. Benedetto, if still living, will become 
the instrument of divine retribution in some way or other, and 
then be duly punished in his turn. As far as you yourself are 
concertjcd, I see but one point in which you an* really guilty. 
Ask yourself, wherefore, after rescuing the infant from its liv- 
ing grave, you did not restore it to its mother ‘f There was 
the crime, Bertuccio — that was where you became really 
culpable.” 

“ True, excellency, that was the crime, the real crime, for 
in that I acted like a coward. My first duty, directly I had 
succeeded in recalling the babe to life, was to restore it to its 
mother ; but, in order to do so, I must have made close and 
careful inquiry, which would, in aU probability, have led to 
my own apprehension ; and 1 clung to life, partly on my sisteris 
account, and partly from that feeling of pride inlmm in our 
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hearts of desiring to come off untouched and victorious in the 
execution of our vengeance. Perhaps, .too, the natural and in- 
•stinctive love of life miule me wish to avoid endangering my 
own. And then, again, 1 am not as brave and courageous as 
was my poor brother.” Bertuccio hid his face in his hands as 
]ie uttered these words, while Monte Cristo iixed on him a look 
of inscrutable meaning. After a brief silence, rendered still 
more solemn by the time and place, the count said, in a tone 
of melancholy wholly unlike liis usual manner, “In order to 
bring this convei'sation to a htting termination (the last we 
shall ever hold upon this subject), 1 will repeat to you some 
words I have heard from the lips of the Abb6 Bu.soni. For 
all evils there are two remedies — time and silence. And now 
leave me, Monsieur Bertuccio, to walk alone here in the garden. 
The very circumstances which inflict on you, as a principal in 
the tragic scene enacted here, such painful emotions, are to 
me, on the contrary, a source of something like contentment, 
and serve but to enhance the value of this dwelling in my esti- 
mation. The chief beauty of trees consists in the deep shadow 
of their umbrageous boughs, while fancy pictures a moving 
multitude of shapes and forms flitting and passing beneath 
that shade. Here 1 have a garden laid out in such a way as 
to afford the fullest scope for the imagination, and furnished 
with thickly grown trees, beneath wliose leafy screen a vision- 
ary like. myself may conjure up phantoms at will. This to me, 
who expected but to find a blank enclosure surrounded by a 
straight wall, is, I assure you, a most agreeable surprise. 1 
have no fear of ghosts, and I h.ave never heard it said tiiat so 
much harm hail Ix'eu done by the dead during six thousand 
vears as is wrought by the living in a single day. lietire 
Within, Bertuccio, and tranr|uiilize your mind. Should your 
confessor be less indulgent to you in your dying moments than 
you found the Abb6 Busoni, send for me, if I am still on earth, 
ami I will soothe your ears Avith words that shall effectually 
calm and soothe your parting soul ere it goes forth to traverse 
the ocean called eternity.” 

Bertuccio bowed respectfully, and turned away, sighing 
heavily. Monte Cristo, left alone, took three or four steps on- 
Avards, and murmured, “Here, beneath this plane-tree, miist 
have Ijeen where the infant’s grave was dug. There is the 
little door opening into the garden. At this comer is the pri- 
vate stairc^e communicating with the sleeping apartment, 
'^ere will be no necessity for nie to make a note of these par- 
ticulara, for there, before my eyes, beneath my feet, all around 
Vol. 1 — 30 
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me, 1 have the plan sketched with all the living reality of 
truth.” After making- the totir.of the garden 9, second ume, 
the connt re-cutei’ed his carriage, while Bertuccio, who per- 
ceived the thoughtful expression of his master’s features, took 
his seat beside the driver without uttering a word. The cai*- 
riage proceeded rapidly towanls Paris. 

That same evening, upon reaching his abode in the Champs 
Elys6es, the Count of Monte Cristo went over the whole build- 
ing with the air of one long acquainted with each nook of 
comer. Nor, although preceding the party, did he once mis- 
take .one door for another, or commit the smallest error when 
choosing any particular corridor or staiitiase to conduct him to 
a place or suite of rooms he desired to visit. Ali was his prin- 
cipal attendant during this nocturnal survey. Having given 
various orders to Bei-tuccio relative to the improvements and 
alterations he desired to make in the house, the count, drawing 
out his watch, said to the attentive Nubian, “ It is half-past 
eleven o’clock; Haidee will soon be here. Have the French 
attendants been summoned to await her coming?” Ali ex- 
tended his hands towards the apartments destined for the fair 
Greek, which were so effectually concealed by means of a 
tapestried entrance, that it would have puzzled the most tmri- 
ous to have divined their existence. Ali, having pointed to 
the apartments, held up three fingers of his right hand, and 
then, placing it beneath his head, shut his eyes, and feigned to 
sleep. “I understand,” said Monte Cristo, well acquainted 
with Ali’s pantomime ; “ you mean to tell me that three female 
attendants await their new mistress in her sleeping-chamber.” 
Ali, with considerable animation, made a sign in the affirm- 
ative. 

“ Madiune will be tired to-night,” continued Monte Cristo, 
“ and will, no doubt, wish to rest. Desire the French attend- 
ants not to weary her with questions, but merely to pay their 
respectful duty and retire. Y<m will also see that the Greek 
servants hold no communication with those of this country.” 
Ali bowed. Just at that moment voices were heard hailing 
the concierge. The gate opened, a carriage rolled down the 
avenue, and stopped at the steps. The count hastily descended, 
presented himself at the already opened carriage door, and 
held out his hand to a young woman, completely enveloped in 
a green silk mantle heavily embroidered with gold. She raised 
the hand extended towards her to her lips, and kissed it with 
a mixture of love and respect. Some few words passed between 
them in that sonorous language in which Homer makes his. 
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gods converse. The young woman spoke with an expression of 
deep tenderness, while the count replied with aq air of gentle 
gravity. Preceded by Ali, who carried a rose-colored flambeau 
in his hand, the new-comer, who was no other than the lovely 
Greek who had been Monte Cristo’s companion in Italy, was 
conducted to her a^mrtments, while the count retired to the 
pavilion reserved for himself. In another hour every light in 
the house was extinguished, and it might have been thought 
that all its inmates slept. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

UNLIMITED CREDIT. 

About two o’clock the following day a calash, drawn by a 
pair of magnificent English horses, s"tO])ped at the door of 
Monte Cristo, and a ])erson dressed in a blue coat, with buttons 
of a similar color, a white waistcoat, over which was displayed 
a massive gold chain, brown trousers, and a quantity of black 
hair descending so low over his eyebrows as to leave it doubt- 
ful whether it were not artificial, so little did its jetty glossi- 
ness assimilate with the deep wrinkles stam))ed on his features 
— a person, in a word, who, although evidently past fifty, 
desired to lie taken for not moi’o than forty, bent forwards 
from the carriage door, on the panels of which were emblazoned 
the armorial l)earings of a baron, and directed his groom to in- 
quire at the jKjrter's lodge whether the Count of Monte Cristo 
resided th(*re, and if he were within. While waiting, the 
occupant of the carriage surveyed the h.ouse, the garden as far 
as he could distinguish it, and the livery of .servants who 
passed to and fro, with an attention so close as to be somewhat 
impertinent. His glance was keen, but showed cunning rather 
than intelligence ; his lips were .straight, and so thin that, as 
they closed, they were drawn in over the teeth ; his cheek- 
bones were broad and projecting, a never-failing proof' of 
audacity and craftiness; while the flatness of his forehead, 
and the enlargement of the back of his skull, which rose much 
higher than his large and coarsely shaped eai’s, combined to 
form a physiognomy anything but prepossessing, save in the 
eyes of such as consid'red that the owner of. so splendid an 
equipage must needs be all that was admirable and enviable,, 
more especially when they gazed on the enormous diamond 
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that glittered in his shirt, and the red ribbon that depended 
from his button-hole. 

The groom, in obedience to his orders, tapped at the window 
of the porter’s lodge, saying, “ I’ray, does not the Count of 
Monte Cristo live here ? ” — “ Ilis excellency does reside here,” 
replied the (joncierge ; “ but ” — arlded he, glancing an inquii-- 
ing look at A.li. Ali returned a sign in tlie negative. “ But 
what ? ” asked the groom. 

“ His excellency does not receive visitors to-<lay.” — “ Then 
here is my master’s card, — the Baron Ihinglars. You will 
take it to the count, and say that, although in haste to attend 
the Chamber, my master c.ame out of his way to have the 
honor of calling upon him.” 

“ 1 never speak to his excellency,” replied the concierge ; 
“ the valet de cliambre will carry your message.” The groom 
returned to the carriage. “ Well ? ” asked Danglars. 'I'he 
man, somewhat crestfallen by the rebuke he had received, re- 
peated what the concierge had said. “ Bless me,” murmured 
Baron D.anglars, “ this must surely be a ])riuce instead of a 
count by their styling him ‘excellency,’ and only venturing to 
addre.is him by the im'dium of his valet de chain bre. However, 
it does not signify ; he has a letter of crerlit on me, so 1 must 
see him when he reijuires his money.” 

Then, throwing himself back in his carriage, Danglars called 
out to his coachman, in a voice that might be heard across the 
road, “ To the Chamber of Deputies.” 

Ap])rised in time of the visit paid him, Monte (iristo hiwl, 
from behind the blinds of his pavilion, as minutely ob.served 
the baron, by means of an excellent lorgnette, .as Danglars 
himself had sciaitinized the house, garden, and servants. 
“ That fellow hfis a decidedly bad countenance,” said the count 
in a tone of disgiust, as he shut u]» his glass into its ivoiy case. 
“ How comes it that all do not retreat in aversion at sight of 
that .flat, receding, serpent-like forehead, round, vulture- 
shaped head, and Bhari)-ho.)ked nose, like the beak of a 
buzzard? Ali,” cried he, striking at the same time on the 
brazen gong. Ali apjieared. Summon Bertuccio,” said the 
count. Almost immediately Bertuccio entered the a]>artment. 
“ Did your excellency desire to see me ? ” imiuircd he. “ I 
did,” replied the count. “You no doubt observed the horses 
standing a few minutes since at the door ? ” — “ (Jertainly, 
your excellency. I noticed them for their remarkable beauty.” 

“Then how cx)mes it,” said Monte Cristo with a frown, 

“ that, when I desired you to purchase for me the finest pair 
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of horses to be found in Paris, there is another pair, fully as 
fine as mine, not in my stables ? ” At tbe look of displeasure, 
iidded to the angry tone in which tlie count spoke, Ali turned 
* j>ale and held down his head. It is not your fault, my good 
Ali,’^ said the count in the Arabic language, and witli a gentle- 
ness none would have thought him capable of showing, either 
in voice or face — “it is not your fault. You do not under- 
stand the ix)ints of English horses.” The countenance of i30or 
Ali recovered its serenity. “Permit me to assure your excel- 
lency,” said Uertuccio, “ that the horses you speak of were not 
to 1)6 sold Avheri I purchased yours.” Monte Cristo slirugged 
his shoulders. “It seems, sir steward,” said he, “tliai you 
have yet to learn that all things are to be sold to such as care 
to pay the price.” 

“His excellency is not, perhaps, aware that M. Danglars 
gave lb, 000 francs for his horses ? ” — “ \ ery well. Then 
offer liim double that sum ; a banker never loses an opportu- 
nity of doubling his capital.” 

“Is your exceJ-lency really in earnest? ” iuquirecl the stew- 
ard. Monte Cristo regarded the p(‘rsou wlio durst presume to 
doubt his words ^vith the look of one equally surprised and 
displeased. “ I liave to pay a visit this evening,” replied he. 
“ I <lesire that these horses, with completely new harness, may 
he at the door with my carriage.” Bertnccio bowed, and was 
about to retire ; but when he reached the door, he x)aused, and 
then said, “ At what o^clock does your exeolleney wisli the ear- 
riag<^ and horses to be ready ? ” — “ At live o’clock,” rei)lied 
the count. 

“ 1 beg your excellency’s i)ardon,” intcrj)osed the steward in 
1! deprecating manner, “ for venturing to observe that it is 
already two o’clock.” 

“ I am perfectly aware of that fact,” answered Monte Cristo 
calmly. Then, turning towards Ali, he said, ‘"Let all the 
horses in my stables be led before the windows of your young 
1‘itly, that siio may select those slio prefers for her carriage. 
Request her also to oblige me by saying whether it is her 
pleasure to dine with mo; if so, let dinner be served in her 
apartments. Now leave me, and desire ray valet de chambre 
to come hither.” Scarcely had Ali disappeared when the valet 
entered the chamber. “ Monsieur Bax^tistin,” said the coujit, 
‘‘ you havjp been in my service one year, the time I generally 
give myself to judge of the merits or demerits of those about 
me. You suit me very well.” Baptistin bowed low. “ It only 
I'emains for me to know whether I also suit you ? ” — “ Oh, 
your excellency ! ” exclaimed Baptistin eagerly. 
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** Listen, if you please; till I liave finished speaking,” replied 
Monte Cristo. “ You receive 1,500 francs per annum for your 
services here — more than many a brave subaltern, who con- 
tinHally risks his life for his country, obtains. You live in a 
manner far superior to many clerks who work ten times harder 
than you do for tlieir money. Then, though yourself a ser- 
vant, yon have other servants to wait upon you, take care of 
your clothes, and see that your linen is duly prepared for you. 
Again, you make a profit upon each article you purchase for 
my toilet, amounting in tlie course of a year to a sum equalling 
your wages.” — “ Nay, indeed, your excellency.” 

o I am not condemning yoir for this. Monsieur liaptistin ; but 
let your profits end here. It would be long indeed ere you 
would find so lucrative a post as that you have now the good 
fortune to fill. I mdtlier ill-use nor ill-treat my servants by 
word or action. An error I readily forgive, but wilful negli- 
gence or forgetfulness, never. My commands are ordinarily 
short, clear, and precise; and I would rather be obliged to 
repeat my words twice, or even three times, than they should 
be misunderstood. 1 am rich enough to know whatever I 
desire to know, and 1 can promise you 1 am not wanting in 
curiosity. If, then, I should learn that you had taken upon 
yourself to speak of me to any one favorably or unfavorably, 
to comment on my actions, or watch my conduct, tliat very 
instant you would quit my service. You may now retire. I 
never caution my servants a second time — remember that.” 
Baptistin bowed, and was proceeding towards the door. I 
forgot to mention to you,” said the count, “ that I lay yearly 
aside a certain sum for each servant in my establishment; 
those whom I am compelled to dismiss lose (as a matter of 
course) all participation in this money, while their portion goes 
to the fund accumulating for those domestics who reinain with 
me, and among whom it will be divided at my death. You 
have been in my service a year, your fund has already begun 
to accumulate — let it continue to do so.” 

This address, delivered in the presence of Ali, who, not 
understanding one word of the language in which it was 
spoken, stood wholly unmoved, produced an effect on M. Bap- 
tistin only to be conceived by such as have occasion to study 
the character and disposition of French domestics. “ I assure 
your excellency,” said he, that at least it shall be my stud^ 
to merit your approbation in all things, and I will take M. Ali 
as my model” — “By no means,” replied the count in the 
most frigid tones; “Ali has many faults mixed witii most 
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excellent' qualities. He cannot possibly serve you as a pattern 
for your conduct, not being, as you are, a paid servant, but a 
mere slave. — a dog, who, should he fail in his dtity towards 
me, I should not discharge from my service, but kill.” Baptistin 
opened nis eyes with astonishment. 

“ You seem incredulous,” said Monte Cristo, who repeated to 
Ali in the Arabic language what he had just been saying to 
Baptistin in French. The Nubian smiled assentingly to his 
master’s words, then, kneeling on one knee, resi)ectfully kissed 
the hand of the count. This corroboration of the lesson he 
had just received put the finishing stroke to the wonder and 
stupefaction of M. Ba}>tistin. Tlie count then motioned the 
valet de ohambre to retire, and to Ali to follow to his study, 
where they conversed long and earnestly together. As the 
hand of the clock pointed to five the count struck thrice upon 
his gong. When Ali was wanted one stroke w<as given, two 
summoned Baptistin, and three Bertuccio. The steward 
entered. "My horses,” said Monte Cristo. 

" They are at the door hai'n«‘ssed to the carriage as your ex« 
cellency desired. Does your excellency wish me to accompany 
him?” — "No, the coachman, Ali, and Baptistin will go.” 
The count descended to the door of his mansion, and beheld 
his carriage drawn b^ the very pair of horses he had so much 
admired in the morning as the piopeify of Danglars. As he 
passed them he said, — " They are extremely handsome cer- 
tiiiuly, and you have done well to purchase them, although you 
were somewhat remiss not to have procured them sooner.” — 

Indeed, your excellency, 1 had very considerable difficulty in 
obtaining them, and, as it is, they have cost an enormous price.” 

"Does the sum you gave for them make the animals less 
Iteautiful?” inquired the count, shrugging his shoulders. — 
‘•Nay, if your excellency is satisfied, it is all that I could wish. 
Whither docs your excellency desire to be driven ? ” 

“ To the residence of Baixm Danglars, Hue de la Chauss4e 
d’Antin.” This conversation had passed .os they stood upon 
the terrace, from which a flight of stone steps led to the car- 
riage-drive. As Bertuccio, with a resiiectful bow, was moving 
away, the count called him back. " I have another commis- 
sion for you, M. Bertuccio,” said he ; "1 am desirous of having 
an estate by the seaside in Normandy — for instance, between 
Havre and Boulogne. You see I give you a wide rhnge. It 
will be albsolutely necessary that the place you may select 
have a small harbor, creek, or bay, into which my corvette can 
enter and remain at anchor. She draws only fifteen feet 
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She must be kept in constant readiness to sail immediately I 
think proper to ^ve the signal. Make the requisite inquiries 
for a place of this description, and when you have met with an 
eligible spot, visit it, and if it possess the advantages desired, 
purchase it at once in your own name. The corvette must 
now, I think, be on her way to Fecamp, must she not ? 

“ (^.rtainly, your excellency ; 1 saw her put to sea the same 
evening we quitted Marseilles.’’ — And the yacht.” — Was 
ordered to remain at Martigues.” — “ ’Tis well. 1 wish you to 
write fi'om time to time to the caj)tains in charge of the two 
vessels so as to keep thejii on the ahu t.” — “ And the steam- 
boat?” — ‘‘She is at Chalons?” — Vc'S.” — ^‘The same 
orders for lier as for tlie two sailing vessels.” — Very good.” 

— “ Wlien you have purchased the estate I desire, I want con- 
stant relays of horses at ten leagues apart along the iiortliern 
and southern road.” — Your excellency may depend upon 
me.” The count made a gesture of satisfaction, descended the 
terrace steps, and sprang into his carriage, which was whirled 
along swiftly to tin' banker’s house. Danglars was engaged at 
that moment, presiding over a railroad committee. But the 
meeting was nearly concluded when the name of his visitor 
was announced. As the count's title soiind(‘d on his ear he 
rose, and addressing his colleagues, who wci*o nuuiibcrs of one 
or the other Chamber, he said, — (Tcntlemen, pardon me for 
leaving you so abruptly; but a most ridiculous circumstance 
has occurred, which is this, — Thomson & French, the iionian 
bankers, have sent to me a certain |)ersou calling himself the 
Count of Monte CrisLo, and have given him an unlimited credit 
with me. I confess this is the drollest thing I have ever met 
with in the course of my extensive foreign transactions, and 
you may readily suppose it has greatly rousf?d my curiosity. 
I took the trouble this morning to call on the pretended count, 

— if he were a real count he wouldn’t be so rich. But, would 
you believe it, ‘ He was not recidving.’ So the master of 
Monte Cristo gives himself airs betitting a great millionaire or 
a capricious beauty. I made inquiricfs, and found that the 
house in the Champs Elysees is his own property, and cer- 
tainly it was very decently kept up. But,” pursued Danglars 
with one of his sinister smiles, ‘‘an order for unlimited credit 
calls for something like caution on the part of the banker to 
whom that order is given. I am very anxious to see this man. 
I suspect a hoax is intended, but the instigators of it little 
knew whom they had to deal with. ‘They laugh best who 
laugh last ! ’ ” 
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Haring delivered himself of this pompous address, uttered 
with a degree of energy that left the baron almost out of 
l);eath, he bowed to the assembled party and withdrew to his 
drawing-room, whose sumptuous furnishings of white and gold 
hiul caused a great sensation in the OhaussiHi d’Antin. It was 
to this apartment he had desired his guest to be shown, with 
the purpose of overwhelming him at the sight of so much 
luxury. He found the count standing Iwfore some copies of 
Albano and Fattore that liad b(;en passed off to the banker as 
originals; but which, mere copies as they were, seemed to feel 
their degradation in being brought into juxtaposition with the 
gaudy colors that covered the ceiling. I'lie count turned round 
as lie heai-d the entrance of Dauglars into the room. With a 
slight inclination of the head, Danglars signed to the count to 
1)0 seated, iiointing significantly to a gilded arm-chair, covered 
with white satin embroidered with gold. The count sat down. 
•• 1 have the honor, I presume, of addressing M. de Monte 
< ’risto.” 

The count bowed. “ And I of speaking to Baron Danglars, 
clievalier of the Legion of Honor, and member of the Chamber 
of Deputies?” 

Monte Oristo repeated all the titles he had read on the 
baron’s card. 

Dauglars felt the irony and compressed his lips. “You will, 

I trust, excuse me, monsieur, for not calling you by your title 
when 1 first addressed you,” he said, “but you are awani 
that wc are living under a popular form of government, and 
I list I am myself a repre.sentative of the liberties of the 
people.” — “(So much so,” replied Monte Cristo, “that while 
V'lii call younsclf baron you are not willing to call anybody else 

I'liiiit.” 

“ I ■ [ion my word, monsieur,” said Danglars with aifocted 
carelessness, “ I attach no sort of vsdue to such empty distinc- 
tions; but the fact i.s, 1 was made baron, and also chevalier of 
tlie Legion of Honor, in return for services rendered, but” — 

“But you have discarded your titles after the example set 
yon by Messrs, do Montmorency and Lafayette? That was a 
noble example to follow, monsieur.” 

“ Why,” replied Danglars, “ not entirely so ; with the ser- 
vants, -^you understand.” — “I see ; to your domestics you are 
‘inv lord,’, the journalists style you ‘monsieur,’ while your 
constituents call you ‘citizen.’ These are distinctions very 
suitiible under a constitutional government. I understand per- 
fectly.”. Again Danglars bit his lips ; he saw that he was no 
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match for Monte Oristo in an argument of this sot^ and he 
therefore hastened to turn to subjects more oongeni{^ 

■ “ Permit me to inform you, count,” said he> bowing, “ that 
I have received a letter of advice firom Thomson & French, of 
Rome.” 

1 am glad to hear it, baron, — for I must claim the privi- 
lege of addressing you after the manner of your servants. 1 
have acc^uired the bad habit of calling persons by their titles 
from living in a country wliei-e barons are still barons by right 
of birth. 13ut as regards the letter of advice, I am charmed to 
find that it has reached you ; that will spare mo the trouble- 
some and disagreeable task of coming to you for money my- 
self. You have received a regular letter of advice ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Danglars, “ but 1 confess I didn’t quite compre- 
hend its meaning.” — “ Indeed ? ” 

And fur that reason I did myself the honor of calling upon 
yon, in order to beg for an explanation.” — “ Go on, monsieur.' 
Here I <am, ready to give you any explanation y(m desire.” 

“ Why,” said l)auglars, “ in the letter — I beli<!ve I have it 
about me ” — here he felt in his breast-j)ocket — “ yes, here it 
is. W'ell, this let.ter gives the Count of Monte Cristo unlimited 
credit on our house.’’ 

“"Well, baron, what is there diflBcult to understand about 
that?” 

“Merely the term unlimited — nothing else, certainly.” — 
“ Is not that word known in Fmncc ? The peojile who wrote 
are Anglo-Gernians, 3 0 U know.” 

“ Oh, Jis for tlie composition of the letter, there is nothing 
to be said ; but as regards the conii)etency of the document, I 
certainly have doubts.” — “ Is it jiussible ? ” asked the count, 
assuming an air and tone of the utmost simplicity and candor. 

“ Is it possible that Thomson & French are not looked uj)on 
as safe and solvent bankers? Pray tell me what you think, 
baron, for I feel uneasy, I can assure you, having some con- 
siderable property in their hands,” 

“Thomson & French are perfectly solvent,” replied Dfin- 
glars, with an almost mocking smile ; “ but the word unlimited, 
in financial affairs, is so extremely vague.” ' 

“Is, in fact,. unlimited,” said Monte Cristo. 

“ Precisely what I was about to say,” cried Danglars. “ Now 
what is vague is doubtful ; and it was a .wise man who said, 

‘ when in doubt, keep out.’ ” 

“Meaning to say,” rejoined Monte Cristo, “that however 
Thomson & French may be inclined to commit acts of impru- 
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deuce aud folly^ the Baron Danglars is not disposed to follow 
their example.” 

“Not at all.” 

“ Plainly enough. > Messrs. Thomson & French set no bounds 
CO their engagements, while those of M. Danglars have their 
limits ; he is a wise man, according to his own showing.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied the banker, drawing himself up with a 
haughty air, “ the extent of my resources has never yet been 
questioned.” 

“ It seems, then, reserved for me,” said Monte Cristo coldly, 
“ to be the first to do so.” — By wliat right, sir ? ” 

“ By right of the objections you have raised, and the expla- 
nations you have demanded, which certainly must have some 
motive.” 

Once more Danglai's bit his li])s. It was the second time 
he hiid been worsted, aud this time on Ids own ground. His 
forced politeness sat awkwardly upon him, and approached 
almost to impei’tinenee. Monte Cristo, on the contrary, pre- 
served a graceful suavity of demeanor, aided by a certain 
degree of simplicity ho could assume at jdeasure, and thus 
possessed the advantage. 

“ Well, sir,” resumed Danglars, after a brief silence, “ I will 
endeavor to make myself understood, by requesting you to in- 
form me for what sum you propose to draw upon me?” — 
“ Why, truly,” replied Monte Cristo, determined not to lose 
an inch of the ground he had gained, ‘‘ my reason for desiring 
au * unlimited ’ credit was precisely because I did not know 
how much money I might need.” 

The banker thought tlic time had come for liim to take the 
upper hand. So idirowing himself bock in his arm-chair, he 
said, with an arrogant ami purse-proud air, — “ Let me beg of 
you not to hesitate in naming your wishes ; you will then be 
convinced that the resources of the house of Danglars, how- 
ever limited, are still equal to meeting the largest demands ; 
and were you even to require a million ” — 

“I beg your pardon,” interiiosed Monte Cristo. 

“ I said a million,” replied Danglars, with the confidence of 
ignorance. 

“ But could I do with a million ? ” retorted the count. “ My 
dear sir, if a trifle like that could suflice me, I should never 
lave given myself the trouble of opening an account. A mil- 
lion ? Excuse my smiling when you speak of a sum I am in 
the habit of carrying in my pocket-book or dressing-case.” 
And with these words Monte Cristo took from his pocket a 
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small case containing his visiting-cards, and drew forth two 
orders on the treasury for <500,000 francs each, payable at sight 
to the bearer. A man like Danglars was wholly inaccessible 
to any gentler method of correction. The effect of the present 
revelation was stunning; he trembled and was on tlie verge 
of apo])lcxy. The pui)ils of his eyes, as he gazed at Monte 
Oristo, dilated liorribly. 

“ Come, come,’^ said Monte Oristo, confess honestly that 
you have not perfect confidence in Thomson & French. I un- 
derstand, and foreseeing that such might be the case, I took, 
in spite of my ignorance of affairs, certain precautions. See, 
here are two similar letters to that you liave yourself received; 
one from the house of Arstein & Eskeles of Vienna, to Baron 
Rothschild, the other drawn by Baring of London, upon 
M. Laflitte. Now, sir, you have but to say the word, and I 
will spare you all uneasiness by presenting my letter of credit 
to one or other of these two firms.’^ Tlie blow had struck 
home, and Hanglars ivas entirely vancpiished ; with a trem- 
bling hand he took the two letters from the count, who held 
them ( arelessly between finger ami thumb, and proceeded to scru- 
tinize the signatures, with a minuteness that the count might 
have regarded as insulting, liad it not suited his present jmrpose 
to misl(*ad the bank(u*. ‘‘ Oh, sir,” said Danglars, after he had 
convinced himself of the authenticity of the documents he 
held, and rising as if to salute the power of gold personified 
in the man before him, — ^Hhree hitters of unlimited credit! 
I can be no longer mistrustful, but you must pardon me, my 
dear count, for confessing to some degree of astonishment.” 

‘‘Nay,*’ answered !Moute Oristo, with the most gentlemanly 
air, ’tis not for such trifling sums fis these that j our bank- 
ing house is to be incommoded. Then, you can lot me have 
some money, can you not ? ” 

Whatever you say, my dear count; I nm at your orders.” 

^^Why,” replied Monte Cristo, “since we iiMtually under- 
stand each other — for such 1 presume is tlie case?” Dam 
glars bowed assentingly. Vou are (piito sure that not a 
lurking doubt or susjucion lingers in your mind?” — “Oh, 
my dear count,” exclaimed Danglars, “ I nevei- for an instant 
entertained such a feeling towards you.” 

“No, you merely wished to be convinced, nothing more; 
but noAv tlijjt Ave have eome to so clear an understanding, and 
that all distrust and susjncioii are laid at rest, we may as well 
fix a sum as the probable expenditure of the first year, sup- 
pose w'e say six millious to”-- 
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Six millions I gasped Daiiglars — so be it.” 

Then, if I should require more,” continued Monte Cristo 
in a careless manner, “why, of course, I should draw upon 
you; but my present intention is not to reiiifiin in France 
more than a year, and during that period I scarcely think 1 
shall exceed the sum I mentioned. However, we shall see. 
Be kind enough, then, to send me 500,000 francs to-mon*ow. 
I shall be at liome till midday, or if not, I will leave a receipt 
with my steward.” 

‘*The money you desire shall be at your house by ten 
o\dock to-moiTow morning, my dear count,” replied Dauglars. 
“ How would you like to liave it ? in gold, silver, or notes ? ” 
— “ Half in gold, and the other half in bank-notes, if you 
please,” sfiid the count, rising from his seat. 

“1 must confess to you, count,” said Danglars, “that I have 
liithcrto imagined m^^self acquainted with the degree of all 
the groat fortunes of Ihirope, and still wealth such as yours 
has bt‘eii wholly nukiiown to me. May I ]>resuine to ask 
whether you have long possess(3d it ? ” — ‘‘It has been in the 
family a very long while,’’ returned Monte Oristo, “a soi-t 
(*f treasure expressly forbidden to be touched for a certain 
}KM*iod of years, during which the aceuiuulated interest has 
doubled the capital. The period appointed hy the testator 
b>v the disposal of these riches occurred only a short time ago, 
;uul they have only been employed by me within the last few 
years. Your ignorance on th(‘ siilgeet, therefore, is easily 
:i(*i‘()uiited for. However, you will be bett(*r informed as to 
me and my po.s.sessioiis ere long.” And the coiuit, Avliile 
pronouncing these latter words, ;u»compaiiied them with one 
‘»t those ghastly smiles that used to strike terror into poor 
I' raiiz d’Kpiiiay. 

‘‘ With your tastes, and memis of gratifying them,” contin- 
ued Haiigiars, “you will exhibit a splendor that must effec- 
tually ])ut us poor miserable millionaires quite in the shade. 

1 r I mistake not you are an admirer of jaintiiigs, at least 
1 judged so from tlie attention you appeared to be bestowing^ 
oil mine when I entered the room. Jf you will ])(?rniit me, 

J shall' be hapi)y to show you niy picture gallery, composed 
entirely of works by the ancient masters — warranted as such. 
Not a modern picture among tliem. 1 cannot endure the 
modem school of painting.” — “You are perfectly right in 
ol)jci‘ting to them, for this one great fault — that they have 
not yet had time to become old.” 

“Or will you allow me to »show you several tine statues by 
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Thorwaldsen, Bartoloui, and Canova? — all foreign artists, 
for, as you may jierceive, I think but veiy indifferently of our 
French sculptors.” 

** You have a right to be unjust to them, monsieur ; they are 
your coiiipatriots.” 

“But all this may come later, when we shall be better 
known to each other. For the present, I will confine myself 
(if perfectly agreeable to you) to introducing you to the Bar- 
oness Danglars — excuse my impatience, my dear count, but 
a client like you is almost like a member of the family.” 
Monte Cristo bowed, in sign that he accepted the proffered 
honor ; Danglars rang and was answered by a servant in a 
showy livery. “Is the baroness at home?” inquired Dan- 
-glars. — “Yes, my lord,” answered the man. 

“And alone ?” — “No, my lord, madame has visitors.” 

“ Have you any objection to meet aiiy persons who may be 
with madame, or do you desire to j)reserve a strict incog-, 
uito?” — “No, indeed,” replied Monte Cristo with a smile, 
“ I do not arrogate to myself the right of so doing.” 

“And who is with madame? — M. Debray?” inquired 
Danglars, Avith an air of indulgence and good-natnre that made 
Monte Cristo smile, acquainted as he was with tlie secrets of 
the banker’s domestic life. 

'“ Yqs, my lord,” replied the servant, “ M. Debray is with 
madame.” Danglars nodded his head ; then, turning to 
Monte Cristo, said, “M. Lucien Debray is an old friend of 
oui-s, and private secretary to the Minister of the Interior. 
As for my wife, 1 must tell you, she lowered herself by marry- 
ing me, for she belongs to one of tlie most ancient families in 
France. Her maiden name was D’e Servi^res, and her first 
husband was Colonel the Marqiiis of Nargonne.” 

“ I have not the honor of knowing Madame Danglars ; but I 
have already met M. Lucien Debray.” — “ Ah, indeed ? ” said 
Danglars ; “ and where was that ? ” — “ At the house of M. de- 
Morcerf.” — “ Ah, ha, you are acquainted Avith the young Aris- 
count, are you ? ” — “ We were together a good deal during the 
Carnival at Rome.” — “ True, true,” cried Danglars. “ Let me 
see; have I not heard talk of some strange adventure wi’th ban- 
dits or thieves hid in ruins, and of his having had a miraculous 
escape ? 1 forget how, but 1 know he used to amuse my wife 
and daughter by telling them about it after his return from 
Italy.” 

“ Her ladyship is waiting to receive you, gentlemen,” said 
the servant, who had gone to inquire the pleasure of his miS' 
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tress. “With your permission,” said Danglars, l)owing, “I will 
precede you, to show you the way.” 

“By Jul means,” replied Monte Gristo; “ I follow you.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

i 

TUB I)Al*eLKD <jliAr.««. 

The baron, followed by the count, traversed a long series of 
apartments, in wliich the pi'cvailing characteristics were heavy 
magnificence and the gaudiiicss of ostentatious wealth, until Im 
reached the boudoir of Miulame Danglars — a small octagonal- 
shaped room, hung with pink satin, covered with white Indian 
muslin. The chairs were of ancient workmanship and materi- 
als ; over the doors were painted sketches of shepherds and shej)- 
licrdesses, after the style and manner of Boucher ; and at each 
side pretty medallions in crayons, harmonizing well with the 
furnishings of tliis charming aparfaneut, the only oho through- 
out the great mansion in which any distinctive taste prevailed. 
The truth was, it had been entirely overlooked in the plan ar- 
ranged and followed out by M. Danglars and his architect, who 
liad been selected to aid the baron in the great work of improve- 
Ttient solely because he was the most fashionable and celebrated 
decorator of the day. The decorations of the boudoir had then 
been left entirely to Madame Danglars and Lucien Debray. 
M. Danglars, however, while possessing a great admiration for 
tJie antique, as it was understood during the time of the Direc- 
tory, entertained the most sovereign contempt for the simple 
elegance of his wife’s favorite sitting-room, where, by the way, 
he was never permitted to intrude, unless, indeed, he excused 
his own appearance by ushering in some more agreeable visitor 
than himself ; and even then he had rather the air and manner 
of a person who was himself introduced, than that of being the 
])resenter of another, his reception being cordial or frigid, in 
proportion as the person who accompanied him chanced to 
please or displease the baroness. 

Madame Danglars (who, although past the first bloom of 
youth, was still strikingly handsome) was now seated at the 
piano, a most elaborate piece of cabinet and inlaid work, while 
Lucien Debray, standing before a small work-table, was turm 
ing over the pages of an album. Lucien had .found time, pre- 
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parator^ to the count’s arrival, to relate many particulars 
respecting him to Madame Danglars. It will be remembered 
that Moute Cristo had made a lively impression on the minds 
of all the party assembled at the breakfast given by Albert de 
Morcerf ; and although Debray wiis not in the habit of yielding 
to such feelings, he had never been able to shake off tlie j)o'wer- 
ful influence excited in his mind by the impressive look and 
manner of the count, consequently the description given by 
Lucien to the baroness ijon' the highly -colored tinge of Ids own 
heated imagination. Already excdted by the wonderful stories 
related of the count by De Morcerf, it is no U'onder tliat Madame 
Danglars eagerly listened to, and fully cr«j(lited, all the addi- 
tional cireurnstaiKjes detailed by Debray. This [)osing at tlie 
jiiano and over the album was only a little ruse adojited by way 
of precaution. A most gracious welcome and unusual smile 
were bestowed on M. Danglars; the count, in return for his 
gentlemanly Ixjw, I'eceived a formal though graceful coui;tesy, 
while Lucien exclianged with the count a sort of distant recog- 
nition, and with Danglars a free and easy nod. 

“ Haioness,” said Danglars, “ give me leave to ])resent to you 
the Count of Monte Oristo, who has been most warmly rc’com- 
mended to me by my correspondents at Home. I need but 
mention one fact to make all the ladies in Taris court his no- 
tice, and that is, that he has come to take up his abode in Paris 
for a year, during which brief period he proposes to s]>end six 
millions of money. That means balls, dinners, and lawn ])arties 
without end, in all of which 1 trust the count will remember 
us, as he may depend upon it we shall him, in our own humble 
entei*tainments.” In sjtite of the gross flattery and coarseness 
of this address, Madame Danglars could not forbear gazing 
w'ith considerable interest on a man capable of expending six 
millions in twelve months, and wh*> had selected Paris for the 
scene of his princely extravagance. “ And when did you arrive 
here ? ” inquired she. 

“Yesterday morning, madame.’’ — “Coming, as usual, I pre- 
sume, from the extreme end «»f the globe ? Pardon me — at 
least, such I have heal’d is your custom.” 

“ Nay, madame. This time I have, merely come from Cadiz.” 

“Yoii have selected a most unfavorable moment for your 
first visit. I’aris is a horrible place in summer. Bails, parties, 
and fetes arc over; the Italian opei-a is in London ; the French 
opera everywhere except in I’aris. As for the The&tre Frangais, 
you know, of course, that it is uowhere. The only amusements 
left us are the, indifferent races at the Champ de Mars and 
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Satory. Do you propose entering any horses at either of these 
races, count ? ” 

[ shall do whatever they do at Paris, madame. if I have 
tlie good fortune to find some one who will initiate me into 
the prevalent ideas of amusement/' 

Are you fond of horses, count ? 

I have passed a considerable part of ray life in the East, 
madame, rind you are doubtless aware that the Orientals value 
only two things — the fine breeding of their horses and the 
beauty of their women.” — “^iay, count,” said tlie baroness, 

it would have been somewhat more gallant to have placed the 
ladies first.” 

“ You see, madame, how rightly T spoke when I said T re- 
(jiiired a preceptor to guide me in all my sayings ami doings 
here.” At this instant the favorite attendant of Madame 
Danglars entered the boudoir; approacdiing her mistress, she 
spoke some words in an undertone. Madame Danglars turned 
very pale, then exclaimed, — ‘*1 cannot believe it; the thing is 
im})ossible.” 

“ 1 assure you, madame,” rejdied the w’oman, “ it is as I have 
said,” Turning impatiently towards her husband, Madame 
Danglars demanded, “Is this true ? ” 

“Is what true, madame?” inquired Danglars, visibly agi- 
tated. 

“ Wliat my maid tells me.” — “ But what does she t(dl 
you ? ” 

“ 'IMiat when my coachman was about to harness the horses 
lo my carriage, he discovered that they had been removed from 
Hie stables without his knowledge. 1 desire to know what is 
I he meaning of this ? ” 

“ Be kind enough, madame, to listen to me,” said Danglars. 

“Oh, yes; I will listen, monsieur, for I am most curious 
to hear what explanation you will give. These two gentlemen 
shall decide between us ; but, first, I will state the case to 
them. Gentlemen,” (continued the baroness, “ among the ten 
horses in the stables of Baron Danglars, are two that belong 
exclusively to me — a pair of the handsomest and most spirited 
creatures to bo found in Paris. But to you, at least, M. De- 
bray, I need not give a further description, because to you my 
beautiful pair of dappled grays were well known. Well, I 
had promised Madame de Villefort the loan of my carriage to 
drive tomorrow to the Bois ; but when my coachman goes to 
fetch the grays from the stables they are gone — positively 
gone. No doubt M. Danglars has sacrificed them to the selfish 
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consideration of gaining some thousand^ of paltry francs. Oil, 
what a detestable crew they are, these mercenary specula- 
tors ! ” 

“ Madame,” replied Danglars, “ the horses were not suffi- 
ciently quiet for you ; they were scarcely four years old, and 
they made me extremely uneasy on your account.” 

“ Nonsense,” retoi-ted the bai'oness ; “ you could not have 
entertained any alarm on the subject, because you are perfectly 
well aware that 1 have had for a month in my service the very 
best coachman in Paris. Put, {lerhaps, you have disposed of 
the coachman as well fis the horses ? ” 

“ My dear love, pray do not say any more about them, and 
I promise you another pair exactly like them iu appearance, 
only more quiet and steady.” The baroness shrugged her 
shoulders with an air of ineffable contempt, while her hus- 
band, affecting not to observe this uuconjugal gesture, turned 
towards Monte Cristo, and said, — “Upon my word, count, 
I am quit(? sorry not to have met you sooner. You are setting 
up. an establishment, of course?” 

“ Why, yes,” replied the count. 

“ I should have like,d to have made you the offer of these 
horses. I have almost given them away, as it is ; but, as I 
before said, 1 was anxious to get rid of them upon any terms. 
They were only lit for a young man.” 

“1 am much obliged by your' kind intentions towards me,” 
said Monte Cristo ; “ but this morning I purchased a very 
exbellent pair of carriage-horses, and I do not think they were 
dear. There they are. Come, M. Debray, you are a c.onnois- 
seur, I believe, let me have your opinion upon them.” As 
Debray walked towards the window, Danglars approached his 
wife. “ I could not tell you before others,” said he in a low 
tone, “ the reason of my pariing with the horses ; but a most 
enormous price was olTered me this morning for them. Some 
madman or fool, bent upon i-yining himself as fast as he can, 
actually sent his steward to me to purchase them at any cost ; 
and the fact is, I have gained 1G,0U() francs by the sale of 
them. Come, don’t look so angry, and you shall - have 4,000 
francs of the money to do what you like with, and Eugdnie 
shall have 2,000. There, what do you think now of the affair ? 
Wasn’t I right to part with the horses ? ” Madame Danglars 
surveyed her husband with a look of withering contempt. 

“ Great heavens ? ” suddenly exclaimed Debray. 

“ What id it ? ” asked the baroness. 

“ I cannot be mistaken ; there are your horses ! The very 
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iuiimals we were speaking of, harnessed to the count’s car* 
riagel” — “My dappled grays?” demanded the baroness, 
springing to the window. “’Tis indeed they!” said she. 
Dangmrs looked absolutely stupefied. “ How very singular,” 
cried Monte Cristo with Avell-feigued astonishment. 

“ I cannot believe it,” murmured the banker. Madame 
Danglars whispered a few words in the ear of Debray, who 
approached Monte Cristo, saying, “ The baroness wishes to 
know what you paid her Inisband for thC' horses.” 

“ I scarcely know,” replied the count ; “ it was a little suiv 
prise prepared for me by my steward, and cost me — well, 
somewhere about 30,000 francs.” Debray conveyed the count’s 
reply to the baroness. Poor Danglars looked so crestfallen and 
discomfited that Monte Cristo assumed a pitying air towards 
liim. “ See,” said the count, “ liow very ungrateful women are. 
Y'our kind attention, in providing for the safety of the bar- 
oness by disposing of the horses, does not seem to have made 
the least impression on her. But so it is ; a w'oiuan will often, 
from mere wilfulimss, prefer that wiiich is dangerous to that 
which is safe. Therefore, in my opinion, my dear baron, the 
best and easiest Avay is to leave them to their fancies, and 
allow them to act ius they jdease, and then, if any mischief 
follows, why, at least, they have no one to blame but tbem- 
.selves.” Danglars made no reply ; he was occupied in antici- 
])ations of the coming scene between himself and the baroness, 
whose frowning brow, like that of Olympic Jove, predicted 
a storm. Debray, wlio perceived the gathering clouds, and 
felt no desire to witness the explosion of IMadame Danglars’ 
rage, suddenly recollected au appointment, which compelled 
him to tsike his leave; while Monte Cristo, unwilling by pro- 
I'.nging his stay to destroy the advantages he hoped to obtain, 
nuide a farewell bow and departed, leaving Danglars to endure 
the angry reproaches of Ids wifi*. 

“Excellent,” murmured Monte Cristo to himself, as he came 
away. “ All has gone according to my wishes. The domestic 
peace of this family is henceforth in my hands. Now, then, 
to play another master-stroke, by w'hich I ^Irall gain the heart 
of both husband and wife — delightful ! Still,” added he, 
“ amid all this, I have not yet been presented to Mademoiselle 
Eugenie Danglars, whose acquaintance I should have been 
glarl to make. But,” he went on with his peculiar smile, “ 1 
am here in’Paris, and have plenty of time before me — by and 
by will do for tliat.” With those reflections he entered his 
‘•■arriage and returned home. Two hours afterwai-ds, Madame 
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Danglars received a most flattering epistle from the count, in 
which he entreated her to receive back her favorite “ dappled 
grays,” jii-otesting that he could not endure the idea of iiiaUng 
his entry into thc! rarishui world of fashion with the knowl- 
edge that his splendid e(pni)age had been obtained at the price 
of a lovely Avoinan’s regrets. The horses were sent back wear- 
ing the same harness she had seen on them in the morning ; 
only, by the count’s orders, in tlie centre of each rosette that 
adorned either side of their heads, had been fastened a large 
diamond. 

To l>ang1ars Monte Cristo also wrote, i‘e<piesting him to ex- 
cuse thc whimsical gift of a capricious millionaire, and to beg 
the baroness to pardon the Eastern fashion adopted in the 
return of the horses. 

During the evening, Monte (Iristo quitted Paris for Auteuil, 
aeeomjianied by Ali. The following day, about three o'clock, 
a single blow struck on the gong summoned Ali to the prcjs- 
ence of the count. “ Ali,” ol)servcd his master, as the Nubian 
entered the chamber, “ you have frequently exjdained to me 
how more than commonly skilful you are in throwing the 
lasso, have you not ? ” Ali <lrew himself up jiroudly, and then 
returned a sign in the afhrmative. “ 1 thought T did not mis- 
take. With your Lis.so you could stop an ox?” Again Ali 
repeated his aflirmative gesture. “Or a tiger?” Ali bowed 
his head in token of assent. “ A lion even ? ” Ali sprung for- 
wards, imitating the action of one throwing the lasso ; then of 
a strangled lion. 

“ I understand,” said Monte Cristo ; “ you wish to tell n>e 
you have hunted the lion ? ” Ali smiled Avith triumphant 
2 >ride as he signilied that he had indeed both chased aiul caj)- 
tured many lions. “ Jlut do you believe you could arrest the 
progress of two horses rushing forwards with ungovernable 
fury ?” The Nubian smiled. “ It is well,” said Monte Cristo. 
“ Then listen to me. Ere Ipng a carriage will dash past he.re, 
draAvn by the pair of dap])led gray horses you saAv me Avith 
yesterday ; now, at the risk of your own life, you must manage 
to stop those horses bed'ore my door.” 

Ali descended to the street, and marked a straight line on 
the pavement immediately at the entrance of the house, and 
then pointed out the line he had trsiced to thc couiit, who was 
watching him. The count patted him gently on the shoulder, 
his usual mode of praising Ali, krho, pleased and gratified with 
the commission assigned him, walked calmly towards a pro- 
jecting stone forming the angle of the street and house, and. 
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seating himself thereon, began to smoke his chibouque, while 
Monte Cristo re-entered his dwelling, perfectly assured of the 
success of his plan. Still,' as five o’clock approached, and the 
carriage was momentarily expected by the count, the indica- 
tion of more than common impatience and uneasiness might be 
observed in his manner. He stationed himself in a room com- 
manding a view of the street, pacing the chamber Avith restless 
steps, stopping merely to listen fi-oin time to time for the sound 
of approaching wheels, then to cast an anxious glance on Ali ; 
but the regularity with which the Nubian puffed forth the 
smoke of his chibompie proved that ho at least was wholly 
absorbed in the enjoyment of his favorite occupation. Sud- 
denly a distant sound of rapidly advancing wheels w.is heard, 
and almost immediately a carriage appeared, drawn by a ])air 
of Avild, ungovernable horses, while the terrified coachman 
strove in vain to restrain their furious speed. 

In the vehicle was a young woman and a child of about 
seven or eight clasped in each other’s arms. Terror seemed 
<.o have deprived them even of the powfw of uttering a cry. 
'I'he carriage creaked and rattled as it flew over the rough 
stones, and the slightest obstacle under the wheels Avould have 
caused disaster ; but it kept on in the iniddhj of the road, and 
those who saw it pass uttercul cries of terror. 

Ali suddeidy cast aside his chibouque, drew the lasso from 
liis pocket, threAv it so skilfully as to catch tlie forelegs 
of the near horse in its triple fold, and suffered himself to 
be dragged on for a few steps by the violenc«i of the shock, 
then the animal fell over on the pole, Avhich snapped, and 
tlierefore prevented the other hoi-se from pursuing its way. 
ribidly avjiiling himself of this oppoitunity, the coachman 
leaped from his box ; but Ali had promptly seized the nostrils 
of the second horse, and held them in his iron grasp, till the 
b(‘ast, snorting with pain, sunk beside his companion. All 
this Avas achieved in much less time than is occupied in the 
recital. The brief space had, however, been sufficient for a 
man, followed by a number of servants, to rush from the house 
before which the accident had occurred, and, as the coachman 
opened the door of the carriage, to take from it a lady who was 
convulsiv'ely grasping the cushions with one hand, while with 
the other she pressed to her bosom the young boy, who had lost 
consciousness. 

Monte Cristo carried them TOth to the salon, and deposited 
them on a sofa. ‘‘ Compose yourself, madame,” said he ; all 
danger is over.” , The woman looked up at these words, and. 
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with a glance far more expressive than any entreaties could 
have been, pointed to her child, who still continued insensible. 

I understand the nature of your alarms, madame,’’ said the 
count, (jarefully examining the child, “ but I assure you there 
is not the sliglitest occasion for uneasiness ; your little charge 
has not received the least injury ; his insensibility is merely 
the effects of terror, and will soon pass.” — “ Are you quite 
sure you do not say so to traiupiillize my fears ? See how 
deadly pale he is ! My cliild, my darling Edward ; speak to 
your mother — open your dear eyes and look on me once 
again ! Oh, sir, hi pity .s(‘nd for a physician ; my Avhole for- 
tune shall not be thought too much for the recovery of my 
boy.” 

Witli a calm smile and a gentle wave of the hand, Monte 
Cristo signed to the distracted mother to lay aside lier apjire- 
hensions ; then, opening a casket that stood near, he drew forth 
a phial of Eoheniian glass inemsted Avith gold, containing a 
liquid of the color of blood, of Avhich he let fall a single drop 
on the child’s lips. Scarcely had it reached them, ere the boy, 
though still pale as mai*ble, opene<l his eyes, and eagerly gazed 
around him. At this, the delight of the mother was almost 
frantic. “ Where am I ? ” exclaimed she ; and to Avhoni am 
1 indebted for so happy a ti'rmi nation to my late dreadful 
alarm ? ” — Madame,” answered the count, you are under 
the roof of one Avho esteems himself most foitunate in hav- 
ing been able to save you from a further continuance of your 
Bufferings.” 

My wretched curiosity has brought all this about,” pursued 
the lady. All Paris rung with the praises of Madame Dan- 
glars’ beautiful horses, and I had the folly to desire to know 
whether they really merited tlie high praise given to them.” 

• — Ts it possible,” exclaimed the count with well-feigned 
astonishment, that tliese horses belong to the "oaroness ? ” 

‘‘They do, indeed. May T inquire if you arc acquainted 
with Madame Danglars ” 

“ I have that honor ; and my hap])iness at your escape from 
the danger that threatened you is redoubled by the conscious- 
ness that I have been the uiiAvilling and the unintentional 
cause of all the peril you have imjurred. I yesterday pur- 
chased these horses of the baron; but as the baroness evi- 
dently regretted parting with ti^iem, I ventured to send them 
back to her, with a request that she would gratify me by 
accepting them from my hands.” 

‘'You are, then, doubtless, the Count of Monte Cristo, of 
whom Hermine has talked to me so much ? ” 
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You have rightly guessed, madame,” replied the count. 
<‘And I am Madame Heloise de Villel'ort.’^ The count 
bowed with the air of a person who hears a naiiH^ for the first 
time. How giateful will M. de Villefort be f<>r all your 
goodness ; how thankfully will he acknowledge that to you 
alone he owes the existence of his wife and child ! Most cer- 
tainly, but for the prompt assistance of y(»ur intrepid servant, 
this dear child and myself must botli liavc perisht^d.^^ — ^‘In- 
deed, I still shudder at the fearful danger you were placed 
in.'’ 

“I trust you will allow me to recompense worthily the 
devotion of your man.” 

T beseech you, iiiadame,” replied Monte Cristo, not to 
s])oil Ali, either by too gn'at praise or rewanls. I cannot 
allow liini to acquire the lial>it of expecting to lx* recompensed 
for every trifling service he may render. Ali is my slave, and 
in saving your life he was but discharging his duty to un'.” 

“ Nay,’’ interposed Madanu* de Villefort, on whom the 
authoritative style adopted by the count made a deep impres- 
sion, ‘^iiay, but consider that to preserve my life he has risked 
Ids own.” 

His life, madame, belongs not to him; it is mine, in return 
for my having myself saved him from death.” Madame de 
Villeba t made no further reply ; her Jidnd was utterly absorbed 
in the contemplation of the peu'son wlio, from the first instant 
slio saw 1dm, had made so powerful au impn^ssion ou her. 
Ihiring the evident preoccupation of Madame de A^illefort, 
Monte Cristo scrutinized the features and a])|)ea ranee of the 
y she k(^pt folded in her arms, lavishing on him the jnost 
I f 'ider eiuhnirmeiits. The child was small for his age, and 
niiiiaturally i)ale. A mass of straiglit black liaii’, defying all 
attempts to train or curl it, fell over Ins projecting fon^head, 
and bung down to Ids shoulders, giving increased vivacity to 
eyes already sparkling with a youthful love of mischief and 
foiidnoss for every forbidden enjoyment. His mouth was 
large, and the lips, which had not yet regained tlieir color, 
were particularly thin; in fact, the deep and crafty look, 
giving a i:>red()ininant expression to the child’s face, belonged 
uitlier to a boy of twelve or fourteen! than to one so young. 
His first nioveiuent was to free himself by a violent jmsli 
from the encircling arms of his mother, and to rush forward 
to the casket from whence the count had taken the phial of 
lilixir; then, without asking permission of any one, he pro- 
ceeded, in all the wilfulness of a spoiled child unaccustomed 
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to restTain either whims or caprices, to pull the corks out of 
all the bottles. 

“ Touch nothing, my little friend,” cried the coimt eagerly ; 
“ some of those liquids are not only dangerous to taste, but even 
to inhale.” 

Madame iie Villefort became very pale, and, seizing her son’s 
arm, drew him anxiously toward her; but, once satisfied of 
his safety, she also cast a brief but expressive glance on the 
casket, whicli was not lost upon the count. At this moment 
Ali entered. At sight of him Madame de Villefort uttered an 
expression of ] leasure, and, holding the child still closer 
towards .her, she said, “ Edward, dearest, do you see that good 
man ? He has shown very great courage and resolution, for 
he exposed his own life to stop the horses that were running 
away w’ith us, and would certainly have dashed the carriage 
to pieces. Tliank him, then, my child, in your very best 
manner ; for, had he not come to our aid, neither you nor 1 
would have been alive to speak our thanks.” The clxild stuck 
out his lips and turned away his heail in a disdainful manner, 
saying, “ He’s too ugly.” 

The count smiled as if the child biide . fair to realize his 
hopes, while Madame de Villefort reprimanded her son with 
a gentleness and moderation very far from conveying the least 
idea of a fa\ilt having been committed. “ This lady,” said the 
count, speaking to Ali in the Arabic language, is desirous 
that her son should thank you for saving both their lives ; but 
the boy refuses, saying you are too ugly.” Ali turned his in- 
telligent countenance towards the boy, on whom he gazed 
without any apparent emotion ; but the spasmodic working of 
the nostrils showed to the practised eye of Monte Cristo that 
the Arab had been wounded to the heart. 

“ Will you permit me to inquire,’’ said Madame de Villefort, 
as she arose to take her leave, “ whether you usually reside 
here ? ” 

“ 'N’o, 1 do not,” replied Monte Oristo ; “it is a small place 
I have purchased quite lately. My place of abode is ^fo. 30, 
Avenue des Champs Elys4es ; but 1 see you have quite recov- 
ered from your fright, and are, no doubt, desirous of returning 
home. Anticipating your wishes, I have desired the same 
horses yon came with to be put to one of my carriages, and 
Ali, he whom you think so veiy ugly,” continued he, address- 
ing the boy with a smiling air, “will have the honor of driving 
you home, while your coachman remains here to attend to the 
uecessiiry repairs of your calash. As soon as that important 
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business is doncluded, I will have a pair of my own horses 
liamessed to convey it direct to Madame Danglars.” 

“ I dare not return with those dreadful horses,” said Madame 
de Villefort. 

“ You will see,” replied Monte Cristo, ** that they will be as 
iliiferent as possible in the hands of Ali. With him they 
will be gentle and docile as lambs.” Ali had, indeed, given 
proof of this ; for, approaching the animals, who had been got 
iqwn their legs with considerable difficulty, he riibl)ed their 
foreheads and nostrils with a sponge soaked in aromatic 
vinegar, and wiped off the sweat aud'foum that covered their 
mouths. Then, commencing a loud whistling noise, he rubbed 
them well all over tlicir bodies for several minutes ; then, un- 
disturbed by the noisy crowd collected round the broken car- 
riage, Ali quietly harnessed the pacided animals to the count’s 
chariot, took the reins in his hands, and mounted the box, 
wlien to the utter astonishment of those who had witnessed 
the ungovernable spii-it and maddened speed of tlie same 
Iwjfses, he was actuiilly compelled to apply his whip in no- 
very gentle manner before he could induce them to start ; and 
even then all that could be obtained from the celebrated 
•• dappled grays,” now changed into a couple of dull, sluggish, 
stupid brutes, wsis a slow, iwttenug pace, kept uj) with so 
much difficulty that Madame de Villefort was more than two 
hours returning to her residence in the Faubourg St. Honorfi. 

Scarcely had the first congratulations upon her marvellous 
“scape been gone through when she wrote the following letter 
to Madame lianglai'S : — 

f>KAk Hbrmimc, --1 have just had a wonderful escape fropi the most 
iii.niinent danger, and I om'C my safety to the very fount of Monte 
< 'risto we were talking about yestenlay, but whom I little expected to 
Kee to-day. I rcniember how unmercifully I laughed at what I con- 
sidered your eulogistic and exaggerated praises of him; but 1 have now 
ample cause to admit that your enthusiastic description of this wonder- 
ful man fell far short of his merits. Your horses got as far as Ranela^, 
when they darted forward like mad things, atul galloped away at so 
fearful a rate, that there seemed no other prosimct for myself and my 
IHM >7 Edward but that of being dashed to pieces against the first object 
that impeded their progress, when a strangc-looking man, - -an Arab, a 
negro, or a Nubian, at least a black of some nation or other, — at a signal 
from the count, whose domestic he is, suddenly seized and stopped the 
infuriated animals, even at the risk of being trampled to death himself; 
and certainly he must have bad a most wonderful escape. The count 
then hastened to us, and took us into his house, where he speedily re- 
called my poor Edward to life. He sent us home in his own carriage. 
Yours will be returned to you to-morrow. You will find your horses in 
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bad condition, from the results of this accident; they seem thoroughly 
stupefied, as if sulky and vexed at having been conquered by man. The 
count, however, has commissioned me to assure you that two ot three 
days' rest, with plenty of barley for their sole food during that time, will 
bring them back to as fine, that is as terrifying, a condition as they were 
in yesterday. Adieu! I cannot return you many thanks for the drive of 
yesterday; but, after all, I ought not to blame you for the misconduct 
of your hordes, more especially as it procured me the pleasure of an in- 
troduction to the Count of Monte Cristo, — and certainly that illustrious 
personage, a])art from the millions he is said to be so very anxious to 
dispose of, seemed to me one of those curiously interesting problems I, 
for one, dedight in solving at any risk, even if it were to necessitate an- 
other drive to the Bois behind yoiu* horses. Edward endured the acci- 
dent with miraculous courage — he did not utter a single cry, but fell 
lifeless into my arms; nor did a tear fall from his eyes after it was over. 
I doubt not you will consider these praises the result of blind maternal 
affection; but there is a soul of iron in that delicate, fragile body. Val- 
entine sends many affectionate remembrances to your dear Eugenie. 
I embrace you with all my heart. 

Ul^nOlSE DK VIL.I-EFOUT. 

P.S. — Do pray contrive some means for me to meet the (^ouiiL of 
Monte Cristo at your house. I must and will see him again. I have 
just made M. de Villefort promise to call on him, and 1 hope the visit 
will be returned. 

That night tlie adventure at Auteuil was talked of every- 
where. Albert related it to his mother; Chateau-Renaud re- 
cioiinted it at the Jockey Club, and Debray detailed it at length 
in the salons of the minister; even Beauchamp accorded 
twenty lines in his journal to the relation of the count’s cour- 
age and gallantry, thereby celebrating him as the greatest hero 
of the day in the eyes of all the fejuinine members of the 
aristocracy. Vast was the crowd of visitors and inquiring 
friends who left their names at the residence of Madame de 
Villefort, with the design of renewing their visit at the right 
moment, of hearing from her lips all the interesting circum- 
stances of this most romantic tid venture. As for M. de Ville- 
fort, he fulfilled the predictions of Heloise to the letter, — 
donned his dress suit, drew on a ]'air of white gloves, ordered 
the servants to attend the carriage dressed in their full livery, 
and drove that same’ night to No. 30 in the Avenue def^ 
Champs-Elys6es. 
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CHAPITER XLVTII. 

IDKOLOGY. 

If the Count of Monte Cristo had been for a long time 
familiar with the ways of Parisian society, he would have 
appreciated better the significance of the step which M. de 
Villefort had takiJii. Standing well at court, whether the 
king regnant was of the elder or younger branch, whether 
the government was doctrinaire, liberal, or conservative ; looked 
uj)on by all .as a man of talent, sinct* thovse who have never ex- 
peritmeed a politie.al clieek are generally so regarded; hated 
hy many, but warmly sui)i»orted by others, without being 
r(‘ally liked by anybodj", M. ile Villetort hold a high position 
ill the magistracy, and maintained his eminence like a Ilarlay 
or a Mole. His drawiiig-ro<nu, under the regenerating influ- 
(iuee of a young wife and a daughter by his first marriage, 
seari'ely eighteen, was still oii(‘ of the widl-regnlated Paris 
salons where the worship of traditional (justoms and the ob- 
servance of rigid etiquette were eartd’ully maintained. A 
freezing ixditeness, a strieA fidelity to government principles; 
a profound contempt Tor theories ainl theorists, a deep-seated 
h itrcxl of idc'ality. — tli(*se were the elemeiifs of jirivate and 
public life* displayc'd by M. de Allltdort. 

lie was not only a magistrate, he was almost a diplomatist. 
Ifis relations with tlie former court, of wliieli lie always spoke 
with dignity and resp<*et, made him respected by tJie new one, 
and lie knew so many things, that not only was he always care- 
rully considered, but sometimes consulted. JVrhaps this woidd 
II ( liave been so had it been possible to get rid of M. de \’’ille- 
thrt; but, like the feudal barons who rebelled aga.iust their sov- 
<*reign, he dwelt in an impregnable fortress. 4''his fortress was 
his post as king’s attorney, all the ailvantages of which he 
exploited with marvellous skill, and which lie would not have 
resigned but to be made dejnity, and thus to replace neutrality 
'ey cqiposition. Ordinarily M. de Villefort made and returned 
ve»y few Ausits. Tlis wife visited for him, and this v/as the 
received thing in the Avorld, where the weighty and multifari- 
(His occupations of the magistrate were a<3cepted as an excuse 
for Avhat was really only calculated pride, a manifestation of 
professed superiority — fact, the .application of the axiom, 
Pretend to think well of yourself, and the world will think 
well of you,’’ an axiom a hundred times more useful in society 
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nowadays than that of the Greeks, ‘‘Know thyself,’* a knowl- 
edge for which, in our days, we have substituted the less diffi- 
cult and more ^vantageons science of knowing others. 

To his friends M. de Yillefort was a powerful protector ; to 
his enemies, he was a silent, but bitter opponent ; for those 
who were neither the one nor the other, he was a statue of the 
law-made mau. He had a haughty bearing, a look either 
steady and impenetrable or insolently piercing and inquisi- 
torial. Four successive revolutions had built and cemented 
the pedestal upon which his fortune was based. M. de Yille- 
foii; had the reputation of being the least curious and the least 
wearisome man in France. He gave a ball every year, at 
which he appeared for a quarter of an hour only, — that is to 
say, five and forty hiinutes less than the king is visible at his 
balls. He was never seen at the theatres, at concerts, or in 
any place of public resort. Occasionally, but seldom, he played 
at whist, and then care was tiiken to select partners worthy 
of him^ — sontetimes they were ambassadors, sometimes anOi- 
bishops, or sometimes a prince, or a president, or some dowager 
duchess. Such was the man whose carriage had just now 
stopped before the Count of Monte Ciisto’s door. The valet 
de chambre announced M. de Yillefort at the moment when 
the count, leaning over a large table, was tracing on a map the 
route from St. Petersburg to China. 

The -procureur entered with the same grave and measured . 
step he would have employed in entering a court of justice. 
He was the same man, or rather the development of the same 
man, whom we have heretofore seen as assistant attorney at 
jSfarseilles. Nature, according to her way, had made no devi- 
ation in the path he had marked out for himself. From being 
slender he had now become meagre ; once pale, he was now 
yellow ; his deep-set eyes were hollow, and the gold spectacles 
shielding his eyes seemed to bo an integral portion of his 
face. He dressed entirely in black, with the exception of his 
white tie, and his funeral appearance was only mitigated by 
the slight line of red ribbon which passed almost impercep- 
tibly through his button-hole, and appeared like a streak of 
blood traced with a delicate brush. Although master of him- 
self, Monte Cristo scrutinized with irrepressible curiosity the 
magistrate whose salute he returned, and who, distrustful by 
habit, and especially incredulous as to social prodigies, was 
much more disposed to look upon *<the noble stranger,” 
as Monte Cristo was already called, as an adventurer in 
seairoh of new fields, or au escaped criminal, rather than as a 
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priooe of the Holy See, or a sultan of the Thousand and One 
Nighte. . , ■ . 

‘‘Sir,” said Villefort, in the squea^tone assumed by magis- 
trates in their oratorical periods, and of which they cannot, 
or will not, divest themselves in society, “ sir, the signal ser- 
vice which you yesterday rendered to my wife and son has 
made it a duty for me to offer you my thanks. I have come, 
therefore, to discharge this duty, and to express to you my 
overwhelming gratitude.” And as he said this, the “eye 
severe ” of the magistrate had lost nothing of its habitual ari-o- 
gance. He spoke in a voice of the j)rocureuT-general, with the 
rigid inflexibility of neck and shoulders wliich caused his 
flatterers to say (as we have before observed) that lie was the 
living statue of the law. 

“ Monsieur,” replied the count, with a chilling air, “ I am 
vei-y happy to have been the means of preserving a son to his 
mother, for they say that the sentiment of maternity is the 
most holy of all ; and the ^ood foi-t\ine which occurred to me, 
monsieur, might have enabled you to dispense with a duty 
which, in its discharge, confers an undoubtedly great honor ; 
for I am aware that M. de Yillefoii; is not usually lavish of the 
favor which he now bestows on me, — a favor which, however 
estimable, is unequal to the satisfaction which I have in my 
own consciousness.” Villefort, astonished at this reply, which 
he by no means expected, started like a soldier who feels the 
blow levelled at him over the armor he wears, and a curl of his 
disdainful lip indicated that fi-oin that moment he noted in the 
tablets of his brain that the Count of Monte Cristo was by no 
m«;aus a highly bred gentleman. He glanced around, in order 
to seize on something on which the conversation might turn, 
aiid seemed to fall easily on a topic. He saw the map Avhich 
.Monte Cristo had been examining when he entered, and said, 

You seem geographically engaged, sir ? It is a rich study 
for you, who, as I learn, have seen os many lands as are. de- 
lineated on this map.” — “Yes, sir,” replied the count; “I 
have sought to make of the human race, taken in the mass, 
what you practise eveiy day on individuals — a physiological 
study. I have believed it was much easier to descend from 
the whole to a part than to ascend from a part to the whole. 
It is an algebraic axiom, which makes us proceed from a known 
to an unknown quantity, and not from an unknown to a known; 
but sit down, sir, I beg of you.” 

Monte Cristo pointed to a chair, which the procureur was 
obliged to take the trouble to move forwards himself, while 
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the count merely fell back into his own, on which he had been 
kneeling when M. Villefort entered. Thus the count was half- 
way turned towards his visitor, having his back towards the 
window, his elbow resting on tlie geogiaphical chart which 
furnished the theme of conversation for the moment, — a con- 
versation which assumed, as in tlie case of the interviews with 
Danglars and Morcerf, a turn analogous to the persons, if not 
to i^e situation. “ Ah, you philosophize,” replied Villefort, 
after a moment’s silence, during which, like a wrestler who 
encounters a powerful opponent, he took breath ; “ well, sir, 
i-eally, if, like you, I had nothing else to do, I should seek a 
more amusing occupation.” — “Why, in tnith, sir,” was Monte 
Cristo’s reply, “ man is but an ugly caterpillar for him who 
studies him througli a solar microscope ; but you said, I think, 
that I had nothing else to do. Now, i-eally, let me ask, sir, 
have you ? — do you beli«>ve you have anything to do ? or to 
speak in plain terms, do you really think that what you do 
deserves being called anything ? ” 

Villefort’s astonish m ent redoubled at this second tlmist so 
forcibly made by his strange adversary. It wsis a long time 
since the magistrate had heard a par;ulox so strong, or rather, 
to say the truth more exactly, it was the firat time ho had ever 
heard of it. The procureur exei-ted himself to reply. “Sir,” 
he responded, “you are a stranger, and 1 believe you say your- 
self that a portion of your life has been spent in Oriental 
countries, so you are not aware how human justice, so expedi- 
tious in barbarous countries, takes with us a prudent and well- 
studied course.” — “ Oh, yes — yes, T do, sir ; it is the pede 
elaudo of the ancientd. f know all that, for it is with the jus- 
tice of all countries especially that I have occujned myself — 
it is with the criminal procedure of all nations that I have 
compared natuial justice, and T must say, sir, that it is the law 
of primitive nations, that is, the law of retaliation,' that 1 have 
most freg^uently found to be 'according to the law of God.” 

“ If this law were adopted, sir,” said the procureur, “it would 
greatly simplify our legal codes, and in that case the magis- 
trates would not (as you just observed) have much to do.” — 
“ It may, perhaps, come to this in time,” observed Monte 
Cristo; “you know that human inventions march from the 
complex to the simple, and simplicity is always perfection.” 

“In the meanwhile,” continued the magistrate, “our codes 
are in full force, with all their contradictory enactments 
derived from Gallic customs, Boman laws, and Frank usages ; 
the knowledge of all which, yon will agree, is not to be aC' 
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quiied without extended labor; it needs tedious study to 
acquire this knowledge, and, when acquired, a strong power 
of brain to retain it.” — “I agree with you entirely, sir ; but 
all that even you know ^tli respect to the French code, X- 
know, not only in reference to that code, but as regards the 
codes of all nations. The English, Turkish, Japanese, Hindu 
laws, are as familiar to me as the French laws, and thus 1 was 
right, when I said to you, that relatively (you know that every- 
thing is relative, sir) — that relatively to what I have done, 
you have very little to do ; but that relatively to all E have 
learned, you have yet a great deal to learn.” 

’ “Hut with what motive have you leariii'd all this V” inquired 
Villefort, in astonishment. Monte Cristo smiled. “Really, 
sir,” he observed, “ I see that in spite of the reputation which 
y(m have acquired as a superior man, you look at everything 
from the material and vulgar view of sfwiety, beginning witli 
nifui, and ending with man — that is to say, in the most re- 
stricted, most narrow view which it is possible for human 
understanding to embrace.” — “Pray, sir, exidain youreelf,’* 
said Villefort, more and more astonished, “ I really do — not 
— understand you — perfectly.” 

“ I say, sir, that with the eyes fixed on the sochil organiza- 
tion of nations, you see only the springs of the machine, and 
lose sight of the sublime workman who makes them act ; X say 
tliat yOu do not recognize before you and around you any but 
tliose ofiice-holders whose commissions have been signed by a 
minister or king; and that the men whom (lod has put above 
those office-holders, ministers, and kings, by giving them a mis- 
sion to follow out, instead of a post to fill — 1 s,ay that they 
(M-ape your narrow, limited field of observation. It is thus 
that human weakness fails, from its debilitated and imperfect 
organs. . Tobias took the angel who restored him to light for 
an ordinary young man. The nations took Attila, who was 
diHuned to destroy them, for a conqueror similar to otlier con- 
(p.erors, and it was necessary for both to reveal their missions, 
that they might bo known and acknowledged ; one rvas com- 
l«‘lled to say, ‘ I am the angel of the I..ord ’ ; and the other, ‘ I 
am the hammer of God,’ in order that the divine essence in 
hoth might be reveahid.” — Then,” said Villefort, more and 
n\oro amazed, and really supposing he was spe^ng to a 
mystic or a madm an , “you consider yourself as one of those 
exti-aordinary beings whom you have mentioned?” 

“ And why not ? ” said Monte Cristo coldly. 

“ Your pardon, sir,” replied Villefort, quite astounded, “ but 
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you will excuse me if, when I presented myself to von, 1 was 
unaware that I should meet with a TOrson whose smowledge 
and understanding so far surpass the usual knowledge and 
understanding of men. It is not usual with us corrupted 
wretches -of civilization to find gentlemen like yourself, pos> 
sessors, as you are, of immense fortune — at least, so it is said 
— and I beg you to observe that I do not inquire, I merely re- 
peat; — it is not usiial, I say, for such privileged and wealthy 
beings to waste their time in speculations on the state of so- 
ciety, in philosophical reveries, intended at best to console 
those whom fa|:j has disinherited from the goods of this 
world.” 

“ Beally, sir,” retorted the count, “ have you attained the emi- 
nent situation in which you are, without having admitted, or 
even without having met with exceptions ? and do you never 
nse your eyes, which must have acquired so much finesse and 
certainty, to divine, at a glance, the kind of man by whom you 
are confronted ? Should not a magistrate be not merely the 
best administrator of the law, but the most crafty expounder 
of the chicanery of his profession, a steel probe to search 
hearts, a touchstone to try the gold which in each soul is 
mingled with more or less of alloy ? ” 

‘‘Sir,” said Villefort, “upon my word, you overcome me. I 
really never heard a person speak as you do.” 

“ Because you remain eternally encircled in a round of gen- 
eral conditions, and have never dared to raise your wings into 
those upiier spheres which God has peopled with invisible or 
exceptional beings.” — “ And you allow then, sir, that spheres 
exist, and that these marked and invisible beings mingle 
amongst ns ? ” 

“ Why should they not ? Can you see the air you breathe, 
and yet without which you could not for a moment exist ? ” 

“ Then we do not see those beings to whom you allude ? ” 

“ Yes, we do ; you see them whenever God pleases to allow 
them to assume a material form. You touch them, come in 
contact with them, speak to them, and they reply to you.” 

“ Ah,” said Villefort, smiling, “ I confess I should like to be 
warned when one of these beings is in contact with me.” 

“ You have been served as you desire, monsieur, for you were 
warned just now, and 1 now again warn you.” 

“ Then you yourself are one of these marked beings ?” 

“Yes, monsieur, I believe so; for until now, no man has 
found himself in a position similar to mine. The dominions 
of kings are limited either by 'mountains or rivei)}, or a change 
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of manners, or an alteration of language. My kingdom is 
bounded only by 'the world, for I am not an Italian, or a 
Frenchman, or a Hindu, or an American, or a Spaniard — 1 am 
a cosmopolite. Ho country can say it saw my birth. God 
alone knows what country will see me die. I adopt all cus- 
toms, speak all languages. You believe me to be a French- 
man, for I speak French with the same facility and purity as 
yourself. Well, AJi, my Nubian, believes me to be an Ajab ; 
Bertuccio, my steward, takes me for a Roman ; Haidee, my 
slave, thinks me a Greek. You may, therefore, comprehend, 
that being of no country, asking no protection from any gov- 
ernment, acknowledging no man as my brother, not one of the 
scruples that arrest the jjowerful, or the obstacles which par- 
alyze the weak, j}aralyzes or arrests me. I have only two adver- 
siiries — 1 will not say two conquerors, for with perseverance 
1 subdue even tliem, — they are time and distance. There is a 
third, and the most terrible — that is my condition as a mortal 
being. This alone can stop me in my onward career, before I 
have attained the goal at which I aim, for all the rest 1 have 
reduced to mathematical terms. What men call the chances 
of fate — nameljr, ruin, change, circumstances — I have fully 
anticipated, and if any of these should overtake me, yet it will 
not overwhelm me. Unless I die, 1 shall always be what I am, 
aud therefore it is that 1 utter the things you have never 
heard,, even from the mouths of kings — for kings have need, 
and other i)ersous have fear of you. For who is there who 
does not say to himself, in a society as incongruously organized 
as ours, ‘ I’erhaps some day I shall have to do with the king’s 
attorney ’ ? ” 

“ But can you not say that, sir ? The moment you become 
ail inhabitant of France, you are naturally subjected to the 
French law.” — “1 know it, sir,” replied Monte-Cristo ; “ but 
when I visit a country I begin to study, by all the means 
winch are available, the men from whom I may have anything 
to hope or to fear, till I know them as well as, perhaps better 
than, they know themselves. It follows from this, that the 
king’s attorney, be he who he may, with whom I should have 
to deal, would assuredly be more embarrassed than 1 should.” 

“That is to say,” replied Villefort with hesitation, “that 
human nature being weak, every man, according to your creed, 
has committed faults.” — “ Faults or crimes,” responded Monte 
Cristo with a negligent air. 

' “ And that you ^one, amongst the men whom you do not 
recognize as your brothers — iqt you have said so,” observed 

Vol. 1-82 
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Yillefoit in a tone that faltered somewhat — ''you alone are 
perfect.” 

“ No, not perfect,” was the count’s reply ; " only impenetra- 
ble, that’s all. But let us leave off this strain, sir, if the tone 
of it is dis^deasiug to you ; 1 am no more disturbed by your 
justice than are you by my second-sight.” 

“ No, no, — by no means,” said Villefort, who was afraid of 
seeming to abandon his ground. “ No ; by your brilliant and 
almost sublime conversation you have elevated me above 
the ordinary level ; we no longer talk, we rise to diss(;rtation. 
But you know how the theologians in their collegiate chaiis, 
and philosophers in their controversies, occasionally say cruel 
truths ; let us suppose for the moment that we are theologizing 
in a social way, or even philosophically, and I will .say to you, 
rude as it may soein, ' My brother, you sacrifice greatly to 
pride ; you may be above others, but above you thei-e is Ciod.’ 

“ Above us all, sir,” w'as Monte Cristo’s response, in a tone 
and with an emphasis so deep, that Villfort involuntarily shud- 
dered. “I have my pride for men — serj tents always ready to 
threaten every one who would pass without cmshing them 
under fw)t. But I lay aside that pride before God, who has 
taken me from nothing to make me what I am.” 

“ Then, count, I admire you,” said Villefoi't, who, for the 
first time in this strange conversation, used the aristocratic 
form to the unknown personage, whom, until now, he had only 
called monsieur, “ Yes, and T say to you, if you are really, 
strong, really .superior, really pious, or impenetrable, which you 
were right in saying amounts to the same thing — then be 
proud, sir, for tliat is the charactoristic of predominance. Yet 
you have umiuestionably some ambition.” 

" I have, sir.” — “ And what may it be ? ” 

" 1 too, as happens to every man once in his life, have been 
taken V)y 8atan into the highest mountain in the earth, and 
when there he showed me all tlie kingiioms of the world, and 
as he said before, so said he to ‘me, ‘Child of earth, what 
wouldst thou have to make thee adore me ? ’ I reflected long, 
for a gnawing ambition had long preyed upon me, and then I 
replied, ‘ Listen, — I liave always heard of providence, and yet 
1 have never seen him, of anything that resembles him, or 
which can make me believe that he exists. I wish to be piov- . 
idence myself, for I feel that the most beautiful, noblest, most 
sublime thing in the world, is to recompense and punish.’ 
Satan bowed his head, and groaned. ‘ You mistake,’ he said, 

‘ providence dues exist, only yop have never seen him, because 
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the child of Gk>d is as invisible as the paient. You have seen 
nothing that resembles him, because he works by secret 
springs, and moves by hidden ways. All I can do for you is 
to make you one of the agents of that providence.’ The bar- 
gain was concluded. 1 may sacrifice my soul, but what mutters 
it ? ” added Monte Cristo. “ If the thing were to do again, 
I would again do it.” Villefort looked at Monte Cristo with 
extreme amazement. “ Count,” he inquired, “ have you any 
relations ? ” — “ No, sir, 1 am alone in the world.” 

“ So much the worse.” — “ Why ? ” asked Monte Ciisto. 

Because then you might witness a spectacle calculated to 
break down your pride. You say you fear nothing but death ? ” 

“ I did not say that 1 feared ft ; 1 only said that death alone 
could check the execution of my plan-s.” — “ And old age ? ” 

“My end will be achieved before 1 grow old.” — “And 
madness ? ” 

“I have been nearly mad; and you know the axiom, — non 
his in idem. It is an axiom of criminal law, and, conse(|uently, 
you understand its fidl application.” — “ 8ir,” continued Ville- 
fort, “ there is something to fear besides death, old age, and 
madness. E'er instance, there is apoplexy — that lightning- 
stroke which strikes but does not destroy you, and yet which 
brings everything to an end. You are still yourself as now, and 
yet you are yourself no longer ; you who, like Ariel, verge on the 
angelic, are but ati inert mass, which, like Caliban, verges on 
the brutal ; and this is called in human tongues, as I tell you, 
neither more nor less than aix)plexy. Come, if so you will, 
count, and continue this conversation at my house, any day 
you may be willing to see an advei-sary capable of understand- 
ing and anxious to refute you, and I will show you my father, 
M. Noirtier do Villefort, one of the most fiery Jacobins of the 
French Eevolution ; that is to say, he had the most remarkable 
audacity, seconded by a most powerful organization — a man 
who has not, perhaps, like yourself seen all the kingdoms of ' 
the earth, but who has helped to overturn one of the greatest; 
in fact, a man who believed himself, like you; one of the en- 
voys, not of God, but of a supreme being ; not of providence, 
but of fate. Well, sir, the rupture of a blood-vessel on the 
lobe of the brain has destroyed all this, not in a day, not in an 
hour, but in a second. M. Noirtier, who, on the previous 
night, was the old Jacobin, the old senator, the old Carbonaro, 
laughing at the guillotine, the cannon, and the dagger — 
Noirtier, playing with revolutions — M. Noirtier, for whoiu 
Franco was a vast chess-board, from which pawns, rooks, 
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knights, and queens were to disappear, so that the king Was 
checktdated — M. Noirtier, the redoubtable, was the next mom- 
ihg 'poor M. Koirtier,’ the helpless old man, at the tender 
mercies of the weakest creature in the household, that is, his 
grandchild, Valentine; a dumb and frozen carcass, in fact, 
living painlessly on, that time may be given for his frame to 
decompose without his consciousness of its decay.” 

“Alas, sir,” said Monte Cristo, “this spectacle is neither 
strange to my eye nor my thought. 1 am something of a phy- 
sician, and have, like my fellows, sought more than once for 
the soul in living and in dead matter ; yet, like providence, it 
has remained invisible to my eyes, although present to my 
heart. A hundred writers since Socrates, Senec.a, St. Augustine, 
and Gall, have made, in verse and prose, the comparison you 
have made, and yet I can well understand that a father’s suf- 
ferings may effect great changes in the mind of a son. I will 
call on you, sir, since you bid me contemfdate, for the advan- 
tage of my pride, this terrible spectacle, which must have been 
so great a source of sorrow to your family.” 

“ It would have been so unquestionably, had not God given 
me so large a compensation. In contrast with the old mw, 
who is dragging his way to the tomb, are two children just en- 
tering into life — Valentine, the daughter by my first wife — 
Mademoiselle Iten4e de 8aint-M6ran — and Edward, the boy 
whose life you have this day saved.” 

“And what is your deduction from this compensation, sir ? ” 
inquired Monte Cristo. — “ My deduction is,” replied Villefort, 
“that my father, led away by his passions, has committed 
some fault unknown to human ju.stice, but marked by the 
justice of God. That God, desirous in his mercy to punish but 
one person, has visited this justice on him iJone.” Monte 
Cristo, with a smile on his lips, uttered in the depths of his 
soul a groan which would have made Villefort fly had he but 
heard it. “ Adieu, sir,” said the magistrate, who had risen 
from his seat ; “ I leave ymi, bearing a remembrance of you — 
a remembrance of esteem, which I hope will not be disagree- 
able to you when you know me better ; for I am not a man to 
bore my friends, as you will learn. Besides, you have made 
an eternal friend of Madame de Villefort.” The count bowed, 
and contented himself with seeing Villefort to the door 
of '-his cabinet, the procureur being escorted to his carriage 
^ two footmen, who, on a signal from their master, fol- 
lowed him with every mark of attention. When he had 
.geme, Monte Cristo breathed a profound sigh, and said, — 
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‘Enough of this poison, let me now seek the antidote.” 
Then sounding his bell, he said to Ali, who entered, “ I am 
going to madam’s chamber — have the carriage ready at one 
o’clock.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

HAIDER. 

It will be recollected that the new, or rather old, acquaint- 
ances of the Count of Monte Cristo, residing in the Rue 
Meslay, were no other than Maximilian, Julie, and Emmanuel. 
The very anticipations of delight to be enjoyed in his forth- 
coming visits — the bright, piu'e gleam of heavenly happiness 
it diffused over the almost deadly wai’lare in which ne had 
voluntarily engaged, illumined his whole countenance with a 
lot)k of ineffable joy and calmness, as, immediately after Ville- 
fort’s departure, his thoughts flew bax^k to the cheering pros- 
pect before him, of tasting, at least, a brief respite from the 
fierce and stormy passions of his mind. Even Ali, who had 
hastened to obey tlie count’s summons, went forth from his 
master’s presence in charmed amazement at the unusual ani- 
mation and pleasure depicted on features ordinarily so stern 
and cold; while, as though dreading to put to flight the agree- 
able ideas hovering over his patron’s meditations, whatever 
they were, tlie f^dthful Nubian walked on tiptoe towards 
the door, holding his breath, lest its faintest sound should 
dissipate his master’s happy reverie. 

it was noon, and Monte Cristo had set apart one hour to be 
passed in the apartments of Haidee, as though his oppressed 
spirit could not all at once admit the feeling of pure and 
nnmixed joy, but required a gradual succession of calm and 
gentle emotions to prepai'e his mind to receive full and perfect 
happiness, in the same manner as ordinary natures demand to 
be inured by degrees to the reception of strong or violent sen- 
satiims. The young Greek, as we have already said, occupied 
apartments wholly unconnected with those of the count. ^ The 
rooms had 'been fitted up in strict accordance with Oriental 
ideas ; the floors were covered with the richest carpets Turkey 
could produw ; the walls hung with brocaded silk of the most 
magnificent designs and texture ; while around each chamber 
luxurious divans were placed, with piles of soft and yielding 
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coshions, that needed only to be arranged at the pleasure 
or convenience of such as sought repose, llaidee had three 
Erench maids, and one who was a Greek. The first three re- 
mained constantly in a small waiting-room, ready to obey the 
summons of a small golden bell, or to receive the orders of 
the Romaic slave, who knew just enough French to be able 
• to transmit her mistress’s wishes to the three other waiting- 
women ; the latter had received most peremptory instructions 
from Monte Cristo to treat Haidee with all the deference they 
would observe to a queen. 

The young girl herself 'generally imssed her time in the 
chamber at the farthei end of her apartments. This was a 
sort of boudoir, circular, and lighte«l only from the roof, which 
consisted of rose-colored glass. Haidee was reclining upon 
soft downy cushions, covered with blue satin spotted with 
silver ; her hoful, supixu’ted by one of her exquisitely moulded 
arms, rested on the divan immediately behind her, while tlie 
other was employed in adjusting to her lips the coral tube of 
a rich narghile, through who.se flexible pipe she drew the 
smoke fragrant by its passage through perfumed water. 
Her attitude, though perfectly natural for an Eastern woman, 
would, in a European, have been deemed too fidl of coquettish 
straining after effect. Her dress, which was that of the 
women of Epirus, consisted of a pair of white satin trousers, 
embroidered with pink roses, displaying ftH‘t so exquisitely 
formed and so delicately fair, tliat they might w'ell have been 
taken for Farian marbh;, had not the eye Ixicn undeceived 
by their movements as they constantly shifted in and out of 
a pair of little slippers with upturned toes, beautifully orna- 
mented with gold and pearls. She wore a blue and white- 
striped vest, with long open sleeves, trimmed with silver loops 
and buttons of pearls, and a sort of bodice, which, closing only 
from the centre to the waist, exhibited the whole of the ivory 
throat and upper part of the bosomy it was fastened with three 
magnificent diamond clasps. The junction of the bodice and 
drawers was entirely concealed by one f)f the many-colored 
scarfs, whose brilliant hues and rich silken fringe have ren- 
dered them so precious in the eyes of Parisian belles. Tilted 
on one side of her head she had a small cap of gold-qplored 
silk, embroidered with jK*arls ; while on the other a purple rose 
mingled its glowing colors with the luxuriant masses of her 
hair, of which the blackness was so intense that it was tinged 
with blue. The extreme beauty of the countenance, that shone 
forth in loveliness that mocked the vain attempts <if dress to' 
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augment it, was i»culiarly and purely (rreciau;- there were the 
large, dark, melting eyes, the finely formed nose, the coral 
lips, and pearly teeth, that belonged to her race and country. 
And, to complete the whole, Haidee was in the very springtide 
and fulness of youthful charms — she had not yet numbered 
more than twenty summers. 

Monte Cristo summoned the Greek attendant, and bade her 
inquire whether it would be agreeable to her mistress to re- 
ceive his visit. Ilaidee’s only reply was to direct her servant 
by a sign to withdraw the taj^estiied curtain that hung l)efore 
the door of her boudoir, the framework of tlie opening thus 
made serving as a soi-t of border to the graceful tableau pre- 
sented by the young girl’s picturesqiic attitude and ap])ear- 
ance. As Monte Cristo approached, she leaned upon the elbow 
of the arm that held the narghile, and extending to him her 
other hand, said, Avith a smile of captivating sweetness, in the 
sonorous language spoken by the women of Athens and 8])arta, 
“ Why demand ixTinission ere you enter ? Are you no longer 
my master, or have I ceased to be your slave ? Monte ('risto 
returned her smile. “Haidee,” said he, “you well know.” — 
“ Why do you address me so coldly — so distantly ? ” asked 
the young Greek. “ Have I by any means displeased you ? 
Oh, if so, punish me as you Avill ; but do not — do not speak to 
me in tones and manner .so formal and constrained.” 

“ Haidee,” rc 2 )lied the count, “you know that you are now 
in France, and are free.” 

“ Free to do what ? ” asked the young girl. 

“ Free to leave me.” 

“ Leav(* you ‘f Why should I leave you ‘‘ ” — “ That is not 
for me to say; but we are now about to mix in .society' — to 
visit and be visited.” 

“ I don’t wish to see anybody but you.” — “ And should you 
see one whom you could prefer, I AV«)uld not be so unjust” — 

“ I have never seen any one 1 jm'ferred to you, and I have 
never loved any one but you and my father.” — “ My poor 
child,” replied Monte Cristo, “that is merely because your 
father and myself are the only men who have ever talked to 
you.” 

“ I don’t want anybody else to talk to me. My father said 
I was his ‘joy ’ — you style me your ‘ love,’ — and both of you 
have called^me ‘ my child.’ ” — “ Do you remember your father, 
Haidee ? ” * The young Greek smiled. “ He is here, and here,” 
said she, touching her eyes and her heart. “ And where am 
I ? ” inquired Monte Cristo laughingly. 
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“ You V ” cried she, with tones of thrilling tenderness, “ yon 
are everywhere ! ” hlonte Cristo took the delicate hand of the 
young girl in Ids, and^was al)Out to mise it to his lips, when 
the simple child of nature hastily withdrew it, and })reseuted 
her cheek. “ You now understand, Haidee,” said the Qount, 
“that from this moment you are absolutely free; that here 
■you exercise unlimited sway, and are at liberty to lay aside or 
continue the costume of your country, as it may suit your in- 
clination. Within this mansion you are absolute mistress of 
your actions, and may go abroad or remain in your apaiiiments 
as may seem most agreeable to you. A carriage w.aits your 
orders, and Ali and Alyrtho will aceomiif^ny you whithersoever 
'you desire to go. There is but one fav'or 1 would entreat of 
you.” — “ Speak.” 

“ (Juard carefully the secret of your birth. Alake no allu- 
sion to the. past ; nor uixui any occasion be imhu'ed to pro- 
nounce the names of your illustrious father or ill-fated mother.” 
— “I have alivady told you, my lord, that J shall see no one.” 

“ It is possible, Ilaidee, that so yjcrfect a seclusion, though 
conformable with the habits and customs of tlie East, may not 
bo ]*raeticablo in I’aris. Endeavor, then, to accustom yourself 
to our manner of living in these northern climes, as you did 
to those of Home, Elorcjice, Milan, and Madrid ; it may be use- 
ful to yon om* of these days, whether ytiu remain here or re- 
turn to t!u; East.” 'I'lie young girl rais»*d her tearful eyes 
towarils Monk* Cristo, as slie said with touching earucstpess, 
“ Whether lec return to the East, you mean to say, my lord, do 
you not ■’ 

“My child.” returned Monte Cristo, “you know full well 
that wiienever we part, it will be no fault or wish of mine ; 
the tr.^e forsakes not the flower-:— the flower falls from the 
tree.” 

“ My lord,” replied ITaidee, “ I never will leave you, for 1 
am sure I could not exist without you.” — “My poor girl, in 
ten years I shall bo «dd, and you will be .still young.” 

“My father had a long wliitc beard, but 1 loved him; he 
was sixty years old, but to me he was h.andsomer than all the 
fine ytniths 1 saw.” — “Then tell me, Haidee, do you believe 
you shall be able to accustom yourself to our present mode of 
life ? ” 

“ Sh.all 1 see j'ou ? ” — “ Every day.” 

“ Theit what do you fear, my lord ? ” 

“ You might find it dull.” 

“ No, my lord. In the morning, I rhall rejoice in the pros- 
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pect of jrour oomiiig, and in the evening dwell with delight on 
the happiness I have enjoyed in ^our presence ; then too, when 
alone, I can call forth mighty pictures of the past, see vast 
horizons bounded only by the towering -mountains of^Pindus 
and Olympus. Oh, believe me, that when three great passions, 
such as sorrow, love, and gratitude tiU the heart, ennui can find 
no place.” — “ You are a worthy daughter of Epirus, Haidee, 
and your charming and poetical ideas prove well your descent 
from that race of goddesses who claim your couutiy as their 
birthplace. Depend on my care to see that youi* youth is not 
blighted, or suffered to pass away in nugenial soKtude j and of 
this be well assurad, that if you love me as a father, 1 love 
you as a child.” 

. “ You are wrong, my lord. The love I have for you is very 
different from the love I had for my father. My father died, 
but I did not die. If you were to die, I should die too.” The 
count, with a smile of profound tenderness, extended his hand, 
and she carried it to her lips. Monte Cristo, thus attuned to 
the interview he proposed to hold with Mori-el and his faijiily, 
dejiarted, murmuring as he went these lines of Pindar, “Youth 
is a flower of which love is the fruit ; happy is he who, aftei 
having watched its silent growth, is permitted to gather and 
call it his own.” The carriage was prepared according to 
orders, and stepping lightly into it, the count drove off at hi^ 
usual rapid pace. 


CHAPTER L. 

THE MORRKI. FAMILY. 

IiT a very few minutes the count reached No. 7 in the Rue 
Meslay. The house was of white stone, and in a small court 
before it were two small beds full of beautiful flowers. In 
the concierge that opened the gate the count recogpiized GocUs; 
but as he had but one eye, and that eye had become somewhat 
dim in the course of nine years, Cocl6s did not recognize the 
count. ' The carriage that drove up to the door were com- 
pelled to turn, to avoid a fountain that played in a basin of rock- 
work, — an ornament that had excited the jealousy of the 
whole quarter, and had gained for the place the appellation of 
“ The Little Versailles.” It is needless to add that there were 
gold and silver fish in the basin. The house, with kitchens 
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and cellars below, had above the ground-floor, two stories and 
attics. The whole of the pTO{)erty, consisting of an iiuniense 
workshop, two pavilions at the Wttom of the gaMen, and the 
garden itself, had been purchased by Emmanuel, who had seen 
at a glance that he could make of it a profltable speculatiqn. 
.He had reserved the house and half the garden, and building 
a wall between the garden and the workshojjs, had let them 
uj)on lease with the pavilions at the bottom of the gawlen. So 
that for a trifling stun he was as well lodged, and as perfectly 
shut out from obseiwation, as the inhabitauts of the finest man- 
sion in the Faubourg St. Germain. The breakfast-room was 
finished in oak; tlie salon in mahogany, and the furnishings 
were of blue velvet ; the bedroom was in citronwood and green 
damask. Thei-e was a study for Emmanuel, who never studied, 
and a music-room for Julie, who never played. Tlie whole of 
the second story was set aitai-t for Maximilitin; it Avas pre- 
cisely similar to his sister’s ajiartments, except that fur the 
breakfiist-parlor he had a billiard-room, Avhere he received his 
friends. He w-as sujterintending the gntoming of his horse, 
and smoking his cigar at the entrance of the garden, when the 
count’s carriage stopped at the gate. 

Coclds opened the gate, and liaptistin, s]mnging from the 
box, inquired Avhether Monsieur and Madame Hevbault and 
Monsieur Maximilian Morrel would see his excellency the 
Count'of Monte C'risto. “The Count of Monte Ciisto?” cried 
Morrel, throwing away his cigar and Ijastening to the carriage ; 
“I should think we would see him. Ah, a tliousand thanks, 
count, for not having forgotten your jiroinise.” And the 
young officer shook the count's hand so warmly, that Monte 
Oristo could not be mistaken as to the sincerity of his joy, and 
he saw that he had been expected wiili impatience, and was 
received with pleasure. “Come, come,” said Maximilian, “ J 
will serve as your guide ; such a man as you are ought not to 
be introduced by a servant. My sister is in the gardmi pluck- 
ing the dead roses ; my brother is reading his two papers, the 
Fresse and the Debats, within six .steps of her ; for wherever 
you see Madame Herbault, you have only to look within a 
circle of four yards and you will find M. Emmanuel, and ‘ recip- 
rocally,’ as they say at the Polytechnic School.” At the 
sound of their steps a young woman of twenty to five and 
twenty, dressed in a silk morning gown, and busily engaged 
in plucking the dead leave's off a noisette rose-tree, raised her 
head. This was Julie, who had become, as the clerk of the 
house of Thomson & French had predicted, Madame Emmanuel 
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FIftrbault. She uttered a cry of surprise at the sight of a 
stranger, and Maximilian began to laugh. Don’t disturb 
yourself, Julie,” said he. “ The count has only been two or 
three days in Paris, but he already knoAvs what a fashionable 
woman of the Marais is, and if he does not, you will show 
him.'” 

“ Ah, monsieur,” returned Julie, “ it is treason in my brother 
to bring you thus, but he never has any regard for his iioor 
sister. Peuelon, Penelou ! ” An old man, who was digging 
busily at one of the beds, stuck his spade in the earth, and ap- 
prtjachcd, cap in hand, striving to conceal a quid of tobacco 
he had just thrust into his cheek. A few locks of gray min- 
gled. Avitli his hair, whhih was still thick and matted, while 
his bronzed features and determined glance well suited an 
old sailor Avho had braved the heat of the equator and the 
storms of the tropics. “ 1 think you hailed me, Mademoiselle 
Julie?” said he. Penelon had still presisrved the habit of 
calling his master’s daughter “ Mademoiselle Julie,” and had 
never been able to chsinge the name to Madame Herbault. 
“Penelon,” replied Julie, “go and infonu M. Emmanuel of 
this gentleman’s visit, and Ma.Kimilian will conduct him to 
the salon.” Tlien, turning to Monte Cristo, — “1 hoi)e you 
will permit me to leave you for a few minutes,” continued she ; 
and without awaiting any reply, disapj)eared behind a clump 
of trees> and e.scapcd to the house by a lateral alley. 

“ I am sorry to see,” observed Monte Cristo to IVlorrel, “ that 
I cause no smiill disturbance in your house.” — “ Look there,” 
said Miiximilian, laughing; “there is her husband changing 
his jacket for a coat. 1 assure you, you are well known in the 
Iliuf Meslay.” 

“ ifour family appears to bo a very happy one,” said the 
count, as if speaking to himself. 

“ Oh, yes, I assure you, count, they want nothing that can 
render them ha])py ; they are young and cheerful, they are ten- 
derly attached to each other, and with twenty-live thousand 
francs a year they fancy themselves as rich as Kothschild.” — 

“ Five and twenty thousand francs is not a largo sum, liowever,” 
rejdied Monte CrisU), Avith a tone so sweet and gentle, that it 
Avent to Maximilian’s heart like the voice of a father; “but 
they will not be content with that. Your brother-in-law is a, 
barrister ?.a doctor ? ” 

“ He was a merchant, monsieur, and had succeeded to the 
business of my poor father. M. Morrel, at his death, left 
600,000 francs, which Avere divided between my sister and 
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myself, for we were his only children. Her husband, who, 
when he married her, had no other patrimony than his noble 
probity, his first-rate ability, and his spotless reputation, 
wished to possess as much as his wife. He labored and 
toiled until he had amassed 250,000 fiuncs ; six years sufficed 
to achieve tliis object. Oh, I assure you, sir, it was a touch- ' 
ing spectacle to see these young creatures, destined by their 
talents for higher stations, toiling together, and through their' 
unwillingness to change any of the customs of their paternal 
house, taking six years to accom^dish what less scrupulous 
people would have effected in two or three. Marseilles re- 
sounded with their well-earned praises. At last, one day, 
.Emmanuel came to his wife, who had just finished making 
up the accovints. 'Julie,’ ssiid he to her, ‘ Coclds has just given 
me the last rouleau of a hundred francs ; that completes the 
250, (MK) francs we had fixed sis the limits of our gains. Can 
you content yourself with the small fortune which we shall 
possess for the future ? Listen to me. Oiir house transacts 
business to the iuiiount of a million a year, from which we 
derive an income of 40,000 f nines. We can dispose of the 
business, if we please, in an hour, for I have received a letter 
from M. Delaunay, in which he oftei-s to purchase the good-will 
of the house, to unite Avith his own, for .■{00,000 fiaucs. Advise 
me what 1 had better do.’ — ‘Emmanuel,’ roturned my sister, 

‘ the house of Morrel can only be carried on by a Movrel. Is 
it not worth 300,01)0 francs to save our father’s name from 
the chances of evil fortune and failure ? ’ — ‘I tliought so,’ 
replied Emmanuel ; ‘ but I wished to have your atlvice.’ — 
‘This is my counsel: — Our accounts aro made up and our 
bills paid ; all we have to do is to sto]) the issue of any more, 
and close our office.’ This was done instantly. It was tliree 
o’clock ; at a quarter jmt, a merchant presented himself to 
insure two ships ; it wiis a cleai- profit of 15,000 frsmes. ‘Mon- 
sieur,’ said Emmanuel, ‘ have the.goodncss to address yourself 
to M. Delaunay. We have quitted business.’ — ‘ How long ? ’ 
inquired the astonish<'d merohant. ‘A quarter of an hour,’ 
Avas tfie reply. And this is the reason, monsieur,” continued 
Maximilian, “of my sister and brother-in-law liaving only 
25,000 fr.ancs a year.” 

Maximilian had scarcely finished his story, during which 
the count’s heart had swelled within him, when Emmanuel 
entered wearing a hat and coat. He saluted the count with 
the air of a man who is aware of tlie rank of his guest ; then, 
after hairing led Monte Cristo around Uie little garden, he re^ 
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turned to the house. A large vase of Japan porcelain, filled 
with flowers that loaded the air with their perfume, stood in the 
salon. Julie, suitably di'essed, and her hair arranged (she had 
accomplished this feat in less than ton minutes), recei\red the 
count on his entrance. The songs of the birds wtiie heard in 
to aviary hard by, and the branches of laburnums and rose 
acacias formed an exquisite framewol-k to the blue velvet 
curtains. Everything in this charming retreat, from the 
warble of the birds to the smile of the mistress, breathed tran- 
quillity and repose. The count had felt the influence of tliis 
happiness from the moment he entered the house, and he n*- 
miiined silent and pensive, forgetting that he was expected to 
renew the conversation, wlrich liad ceased after the first salu- 
tations had been exchanged. The silence b(‘came almost })ain- 
ful when, by a viohmt effort, tearing himself from his i)leasiiig 
reverie — “ Madame,^’ said he at length, ‘‘ I pray you to excuse 
my emotion, whieli must astonish you who are only a(Tuistomod 
to the ha[)piness I meet here; but contentment is so new a 
sight to me, that I could never be weary of looking at yourself 
ajid your husband.^’ 

“We ar(^ very hajipy, monsieur,” replied Julio; “but we 
have also known uiihapinness, and f(nv have ever undergone 
more bitbu* sufferings than ou.rsclves.” I'he count’s featufes 
display(*d an expression of the most intense (uiriosity. 

“Oh, all th.s is a family history, as Chateau-Kenaud told you 
the other day,” observed Maximilian. “This humble jacture 
would have but little interest for you, aecustomcMl as you are 
to behold the ])leasures and the misfortunes of the wealthy 
and illustrious; but such as we are, we have experienced bitter 
sorrows.” — “And (jod has ])Ourcd balm into your wounds, as 
he does into those of all wlio are in affliction ?” said Monte 
Cristo iiKiuiringly. 

“ Yes, count,” nffiirned Julio, “we may indeed say he has, 
for he has done for us what he grants only to his chosen; 
he sent ns one of liis angels.” The count’s cheeks became 
scarlet, and ho conglied, in order to have an excuse for ])utting 
his handk(u-cliief to his mouth. “ Those bom to wealth, and ' 
who have the means of gratifying every wish,” said Em- 
manuel, “ know not what is the real happiness of life, just as 
those who have been tossed on the stormy waters of the ocean 
on a few frail planks can alone realize the blessings of fair 
weather.” • 

Monte Cristo rose, and without making any answer (for the 
tremulousness of his voice woult have betrayed his emotion) 
walked up and dowo the apartment with a slow step. 
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** Our magnificence makes you smile, count,” said Maxi- 
milian, wlio had followed him with his eyes. “No, no,” 
retunied Monte Cristo, pale as death, pressing one hand on 
his heart to still its throbbings, while with the other he pointed 
to a crystal cover, beneath Avliich a silken jnirse lay on a black 
velvet cushion. “ 1 was wondering what could be. the signifi- 
cance of this purse, with the ijai)er at one end and the large 
diamond at the other.” — “ Count,” replied Maxiniilian, with 
an air of gravity, “those are our most ])re(:iou8* family 
treasures.” 

“ The stone seems very brilliant,” answered the count. 

“Oh, luy brother does not allude to its value, although it 
has been estimated at 100,(MM) francs; he means, that the 
articles contained in this purse are the relics of the aiigtd 1 
spoke of just now.” 

“This I do not coni]>rclieud ; and yet T may not ask for an 
explanation, niadame,” rejdicd Monte Cristo, bowing. “ J’ar- 
don me, I luul no intention of committing an indiscretion.” — 
“ Indiscretion, — oh, you make us hap[>y by giving us an excuse 
for exjiatiating on this sid»ject. If we wanted to conceal the 
noble action tliis pnrse commenuwates, we should not exjrose 
it thus to view. Oh, wouhl we (tonld relate it everywhere, 
aiiM to every one, so that tlie emotion of our unknown bene- 
factor might reveal his pi-esenc«*.” 

“ Ah, really,” said Monte Cri.sto. in a half-stifled voice. 

“ Mitnsieur,” returned Maximilian, raising the ghiss cover, 
and respectfully kissing the silken purse, “this has touched 
the hand of a man who saved my father from suicide, us fr<»m 
ruin, and our uiime from shame and disgrjme, — a Jiian by 
whose matchless benevolence we poor children, doomeil to 
want and wretchedness, can at j»reseut hear every one envying 
our ba^)py lot. This letter” (as he sj>oke, Maximilian dre»v a 
letter from the purse and gave it to tlie count) — “this letter 
was written by him the day that my father had taken a des- 
perate resolution, and this diamond Wtis given by the generous 
unknown to my sister as her dowry.” Monte Cristo ojjcned 
the letter, and rea<l it Avith an indescribable feeling of delight. 
It was the letter written (as our readei-s knov.') to .fulie, and 
signed “ Siubad the Sailor.” “ Unknown you s.xy, is the man 
who rendered you this service — unknown to you ? ” ^ 

“Yes; wo have never had the happiness of pressing his 
hand,” continued Maximilian. “ We have supplicated heaven 
in vain to grant us this favor, but the whole affair has bad a 
mysterious meaning that we cannot comprehend — we have 
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been guided by an invisible hand, — a hand as powerful as 
that of an enchanter.” 

“ Oh,” cried Julie, I have not lost all hope of some day 
kissing that hand, as I now kiss the ])Uise which he has 
touched. Four years ago, Penelou was at I'rieste — Peneloii. 
count, is the old sailor you saw in the garden, and who, from 
quartermaster, has become gardener — Penelon, when he was 
at Trieste, saw on the quay an Knglishman, wlio was on the 
point of emlmrking on board a yaclit, and he recognizecl him 
jis the person who called on my father the fifth of June, 182i), 
and who wrote me tliis letter on the fifth of September. Jle 
felt convinced of liis identity, !)ut he did not venture to address 
him.” — “ An Englishman,” said Monte Cristo, who grew un- 
easy at the attention Avith which. Julie looked at him. “An 
Englishman you say ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Maximilian, “an Englishman, who repre- 
sented himself as the confidential cl(‘rk of the house of Thom- 
son & French, at Rome. It was this that made me start when 
you said the other day, at M. de Morcerf’s, that Messrs. Thom- 
son & French were your bankers. That happened, as I told 
you, in 1829. For God’s sake, tcdl me, did you know this 
Englishman ? ’ 

“ Hut you tell me, also, that the house of Thomson & 
Fremdi have constantly denied having rendered you this ser- 
vice V ” — “ Yes.” 

“Then is it not probable that this Englishman may be some 
one who, grateful for a kindness ycmr father had shown him, 
and which he liiinself had forgotten, has taken this method of 
requiting the obligation V ” 

Everything is possible in this affair, even a miracle.” 

“ Wliat was his name ” asked Monte Cristo. 

“ lb* gave no other name,” answered Julie, looking earnestly 
at the (*,dunt, “ than that at the end of his letter — ‘ Sinbad the 
Sailor.’’’ 

“ Which is evidently not his real name, but a fictitious one.” 

Then, noticing that Julie wiis struck with the sound of his 
voice, — 

“ Tell me,” continued he, “ was he not about my height, per- 
haps a little taller, with his chin imprisoned, as it were, in a 
high cravat ; his coat closely buttoned up, and constantly tak- 
ing out hm j^ncil ? ” 

“Oh, do you then know him?” cried Julie, whose eyes 
sparkled with joy. — “No,” returned Monte Cristo, “I only 
guessed. I kiieV a Lord Wilmore, who was constantly doing 
actions of this kind.” 
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“ Without revealing himself •?” 

was an eccentric being, and did not believe in the 
existence of gratitude.” — ‘‘ Oh, heaven,” exclaimed Julie, 
clasping her hands, in what did he believe, then ? ” 

“ He did not credit it at the period when I knew him,” said 
Monte Cristo, touched to the heart by the accents of Julie’s 
voice; “but, perhaps, since then he has had proofs that grati- 
tude dnes exist.” 

“ And do you know this gentleman, monsieur ? ” inquired 
Emmanuel. 

“ Oh, if you do know him,” cried Julie, “ can you tell us 
where he is — where we can find him ? Maximilian — Em- 
manuel — if we do but discover him, ho must believe in the 
gratitude of the heart !” Monte Cristo felt tears start into 
his eyes, and he again walked hastily up and down tlie room. 
— “ In the name of heaven,” said Miixiniilian, “ if you know 
anything of him, tell us what it is.” — “Alas,” cried Monte 
Cnsto, striving to repress his emotion, “ if Lord Wilmoi'e was 
your unknown benefactor, I fear you will never see him again. 
I parted from him two years ago at Palermo, and he was then 
on the point of setting out for the most remote regions ; so 
that I fear he will never rotura.” 

“ Oh, monsieur, this is cruel of yon,” said Julie, much af- 
fected ; and the young lady’s eyes swam with tears. 

“ Madame,” replied Monte Cristo gravely, and gazing ear- 
nestly on the two liquid pearls that trickled down Jxilie’s cheeks, 
“ had Lord Wilmore seen what I now see, he would become at- 
tached to life, for the tears you shed would reconcile him to 
mankind ; ” and he held out Ids hand to Julie, who gave him 
hers, (jarried away by the look and accent of the count. “ But." 
continued she, “Lord Wilmore hjul a family or friends, he 
must have known some one, can wo not — ” 

“ Oh, it is Useless to inquire,” returned the coimt ; “ perhaps, 
after all, he was not the man you seek for. He was my friend; 
he had no secrets from me, and if this had been so he would 
have confided in me.” 

“And he told you nothing?” — “Not a word.” 

“ Nothing that would lead you to suppose ?” — “Nothing.” 

“ And yet you spoke of him at once.” 

“ Ah, in such a case one supposes ” — 

“ Sister, sister,” said Maximilian, coming to the coimt’s aid, 
“ monsieur is quite right. Becollect what our excellent father 
so often told us, ‘ It was no Englishman that thus saved us.’ ” 
Monte Cristo started. “What did your father tell you, M. 
Morrel ? ” said he eagerly. , 
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“My father thought that this action had been miraculously 
Ijerformed — he believed that a benefactor had arisen from the 
grave to save us. Oh, it was a toucliing superstition, monsieur, 
and although I did not myself believe it, I would not for the 
world have destroyed my father’s faith. How often did he 
muse over it and pronounce the name of a dear friend — a 
friend lost to him forever; and on his death-bed, when the 
I mar approach of eternity seemed to have illumined his mind 
with supernatural light, this thought, which had until tluui 
been but a doubt, became a conviction, and his last words 
were, ‘ Maximilian, it was Edmond Dantes 1 At these words 
the count’s paleness, which had for sojue time been increasing, 
became alarming ; he could not speak ; he looked at his watch 
like a man who has forgotten the hour, said a few litirried 
words to Madame Herbault, and pressing the hands of Em- 
manuel and Maximilian, — “Madame,” s<aid he, “I trust you 
will allow me to visit you occasionally ; I value your friend- 
ship, and feel grateful to you for your welcome, for this is the 
first time for many years "that I have thus yielded to my feel- 
ings ; ” and he hastily quitted the apartment. 

“This Count of Monte Cristo is a strange man,” said Em- 
manuel. 

“Yes,” answered Maximilian, “but I feel sure he has an ex- 
cellent heart, and that he likes us.” 

“His voice went to my hfsart,” observed Julie; “and two or 
three times 1 fancied that 1 had heard it before.” 


CHAPTER LI. 

PVKAMUS AND THISBE. 

About two-thirds of the way along the Faubourg S^nt- 
Honore, and in the rear of one of the most imposing mansions 
in this rich ncighlKwIiood, where the various houses vie with 
each other for elegance of design and magnificence of construc- 
tion, extended a large garden, where the wide-spreading chest- 
nut-trees raised their heads high above the walls in a solid 
rampart, and with the coming of every spring scattered a 
shower of dc-'licate pink and white blossoms into the large stone 
vases that stood upon the two square pilasters of a curiously 
wrought iron gate, that dated from the time of Louis XII. 
This noble entiunce, however, in spite of its striking appeaiy 

Vol. I — X'i 
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ance and the graceful effect of the geraniums planted in the 
two vases, as they waved their variegated leaves in the wind 
and channed the eye with their scarlet bloom, had fallen into 
utter disuse. The proprietors of the mansion had many years 
before thought it best to ecmfine themselves to the possession 
of the house itself, with its tliiekly planted court-yard, opening 
into the Faubourg Ssiint-Honore, and to the garden shut in by 
this gate, whicli formerly communioated with a fine kitchen- 
garden of about an iiere. For the demon of speculation drew 
a line, or in other words projected a street, at the farther side 
of the kitchen-garden. The street was laid out, a name w'as 
chosen' and posted up on an iron plate, but Iwfore construction 
was begun, it occurnid to the i)Ossessor of the property that a 
handsome sum might be obtained for the ground then devoted 
to fruits ami vegetables, by building along the line of the j)ro- 
posed street, ami so making it a branch of communication with 
the Faulxmrg Saiut-Honor6 itself, one of the most important 
tlioroughfares in the city of Paris. 

In matters of speculation, how'ever, though “man proposes,” 
“money disposes.” From some such ditticulty the newly 
named street died almost in birth, and the purchaser of the 
kitchen-garde.n, having paid a higli price for it, and Ijeing 
quite unable to find any one willing to take his bargain off his 
hands without a considerable loss, yt>t still clinging to the be- 
lief that at some future day he should obtain a sum for it that 
would repay him, not only for his past outlay, but also the 
interest upon the capital hxiked up in his new jtt’.quisition, (jon- 
tented himself with letting the greimd temporarily to some 
market-gardeners, at a yearly rental of 500 francs. , And so, as 
wo have said, the ii'on gate, leading into the kitchen-garden had 
l)een closed up and left to the rust, which bade fair before 
long to eat off its hinges, while to i»revejit the ignoble glances 
of the diggers and dolvers <*f the ground from presuming to 
sully the aristocratic enclosure belonging to the mansion, the 
gate had been boarded up to a height of six feet. True, the 
planks were not so closely adjusted but that a hasty peep 
might be obtained through their interstices ; but the strict de- 
corum and rigid propriety of the inhabitants of the house left 
no grounds for apprehending that advantage would be taken 
of that ciretimstance. 

Horticulture seemed, however, to have been abandoned in 
the deserted kitchen-garden ; and where cabbages, carrots, rad- 
ishes, pease, and melons had once flourished, a scanty crop 
of lucerne alone bore evidence of its being deemed worthy of 
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oultivation. A small, low door gave egress from the walled 
space we have been describing into the projected street, the 
ground having been abandoned as unproductive by its various 
renters, and had now fallen so completely in general estima- 
tion as to return not even the one-half per cent it had origi- 
nally paid. TowJirds the house the chestnut-trecs we liavi* 
before iiKuitioned rose high above the wall, without in anyway 
afTecting the growth of other luxuriant shrubs and flowers that 
eagerly pressed forward to fill up the va(^ant spaces, as though 
asserting their right to enjo}" the boon of light and air. • At 
one corner, wliei*(‘ the foliage became so thick as almost to shut 
out day, a large stone bench and sundry rustic seats indicated 
that this sheltered spot was either in general favor or I'larticu- 
lar use by some inhabitant of the house, which was faintly 
discernible through ilie dense mass of v(u*duro that partially 
eoiicealed it, though situated but a luindrf‘d paces ofl*. 

Whoever had selected this retired ])ortion of the grounds as 
the boundary of a walk, or as a place for im»ditation, was 
abundantly justifii'd in tlio (choice by the absejice of all glare, 
the (*ool, rcfi’cshiiig shade, the screen it afforded from the 
scorching rays of the sun, that found no entrance there even 
during the biiriiiiig days of hottest summer, the incessant and 
melodious warbling of birds, and the entinj removal from 
either the noise of the strcM^t or the bustle of the mansion. 
On the evening of one of the wa-rmest days sjiring had yet 
b(*stowed on the inhabitants of Paris, might be seen negli- 
gently thrown upon the stom* bench, a book, a parasol, and a 
work-basket, from wbicli hung a partly embroidered (iambric 
handkerelii(d’, while at a little distance fi-om these articles was 
a young woman, standing close to tlu^ iron gate, endeavoring to 
discern sonietbiug on the other side by means of the openings 
in the planks, — the earnestness of her attitude n.nd the fixed 
gaze with which she seemed to seek the object of her wishes, 
proving how iiuuih her feelings were interested in the mat- 
ter. At that instant the little si<le-gate heading from the 
waste ground to the street was noiselessly opened, and a tall, 
jxiwerful young man apiieared. He was dr(\sscd in a common 
gray blouse and velvet e^ip, but bis carefully arranged hair, 
beard and nuistaclie, all of the riclit^st and glossiest black, 
ill accorded with his plebeian attire. After casting a rapid 
glance anmnd him, in order to assure himself that he was 
unobserved, he entered by the small gate, and, carefully clos- 
ing and securing it after him, proceeded with a hurried step 
towards the barrier. 
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At the sight of him she expected, though p'obably uot iw 
such a costume, the young woman started in terror, and w’as 
about to make a hasty retreat. . But the eye of love had al- 
ready seen, even through the narrow chinks of the wooden 
mlisades, tluj movement of tlie white robe, and observed the 
fluttering. of the blue sash. Pressing his lips close to tlie 
planks, he exclaimed, “Don’t lie alarmed, Valentine — it is 
1 ! ” Again the timid girl found courage to return to the gate, 
saying, as she did so, “ And why do you (’.oine so late to-day ? 
It is almost dinner-time, and 1 had to use no little diplomacy 
to get rill of my watchful stepmother, my too devoted maid. 
And my troublesome brother, who is always teasing me about 
coming to work at my embroidery, winch 1 am in a Mr way 
never to get done. So pray excuse yourself as well as you can 
for having made IU(^ wait, and, after that, tell me why I see 
you in a dress so singular that at first I did not recognize you.” 
“Dearest Valentine,'’ said the young man, “the difference 
Imtw’een our resj)ective stations makes me fear tf) offend you 
by speaking of my love, but yet I cannot find myself in your 
])reseuce without longing to pour forth my soul, and tell you 
how fondly I. adore you. If it be but to carry away with me 
the recollection of such sweet moments, I could even thank you 
for chiding me, for it leaves me a gleam of hope, that if you 
did not expect me (and that indeed would be worse than vanity 
to suppose), at le.ost I was in your thoughts. You asked me 
the cause of my being late, and w'hy I come disguised. I will 
candidly explain the reason of both, and I trust to your good- 
ness to pardon me. I have chosen a trade.” 

“A trade? Oh, Maximilian, how can you jest at a time 
when we have .such deep cause tor unea.siness?” — “Heaven 
keep me from jesting with that which is far dearer to me than 
life itself ! But listen to me, Valentine, and I will tell you all 
about it. I became weary of ranging fields and scaling walls, 
and seriously alarmed at the idea suggested by you, that if 
caught hovering about here your f.'ither would very likely have 
me sent to prison as a thief. That would compromise the honor 
of the French army, to say nothing of the fact that the contin- 
ual presence of a captain of Spahis in a place where no warlike 
projects could be supposed to account for it might Avell create 
, surprise $ so 1 have become a giirdener, and, consequently, 
adopted the costume of my calling.” 

“ What excessive nonsense you talk, Maximilian ! ” 

“Nonsense? Pray do not call what I 'consider the wisest 
action of my life by such a name. Consider, by becoming a 
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gardener I effectually screen our meetings from aU suspicion 
or danger.” 

»I beseech of you, Maximilian, to cease trifling, and tell me 
what you really mean.” — “Simply, that liaviiig ascertained 
that the piece of ground on which I stand was to let, 1 made 
application for it, was readily accepted by the proprietor, and 
am now master* of this line crop of lucerne. Think of that, 
Valentine ! There is nothing now to prevent my building my- 
self a little hut on my plantation, and residing not twenty yards 
from you. Only imagine what happiness that would afford me. 
I can scarcely contain myself at the bare idea. Such felicity 
seems above all price — as a thing impossible and unattainable. 
Hut would you believe that I purchase all this delight, joy, and 
ha2)pine83, for which T would cheerfully have suri'endered ten 
years of my life, at the small cost of 500 francs per annum, 
paid quiurterly ? Henceforth we have nothing to fear. T am 
on my owp grtiund, and have an undoubted right to place a 
ladder against the wall, and to look over when I please, with- 
out having any apprehensions of being taken off by the police 
as a suspicious character. I may also enjoy the ])recious priv- 
ilege of assuring you of ray fond, faithful, and unalterable af- 
fection, whenever you visit your favorite bower, unless, indeed, 
it offends your pride to li.steu to professions of love from the 
lips of a poor workingman, clad in a blouse and cap.” A faint 
cry of mingled pleasure and surprise escaped from the lii)s of 
Valentine, who almost instantly said, in a saddened tone, as 
though some envious cloud darkened the joy which illumined 
her heart, “ Alas, no, Maximilian, this must not be, for many 
reasons. We should presume too much on our own strength, 
and, like others, perhaps, be led astray by our blind confidence 
in each other’s prudence.” 

“ How can you for an instant entertain so unworthy a thought, 
dear Valentine ? Have I not, from the first blessed hour of our 
acquaintance, schooled all my words and actions to your senti- 
ments and ideas ? And you have, I am sure, the fullest confi- 
dence in my honor. When you spoke to me of experiencing a 
vague and indefinite sense of coming danger, I placed myself 
blindly and devotedly at your service, asking no other reward 
than the pleasure of teing useful to you; and have I ever since, 
by word or look, given you cause of regret for having selected 
me from the numbers that would willingly have sacrificed their 
lives for you ? You told me, my dear Valentine, that you were 
engaged to M. d’Epinay, and that your father was resolved 
upon completing the match, and that from his will there wae 
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no appeal, as M. de Villefort was never known to change a de* 
termination once formed. I kept in the background, as you 
wished, and waited, not for the decision of your heart or my 
own, but hoping that providence would graciously interpose in ' 
our ••behalf, and order events in our favor. But what cared I 
for delays or difficulties, Valentine, as long as you confessed 
t^t you loved me, and took pity on me ? If you will only 
repeat that avowal now and then, I can endure anything.” 

^'Ah, Maximilian, that is the very thing that makes you so 
bold, and whicii renders me at once so happy and unhappy, 
that I frequently ask myself whether it is better for me to en- 
dure the harshness of my stepmother, and her blind prefer- 
ence for her own child, or to be, as I now am, inseusilde to any 
pleasure save such as 1 find in these meetings, so fraught with 
^nger to both.” 

"I will not admit that word,” returned the young man ; “ it 
is at once cruel and unjust. Is it possible to nnd a more sul)- 
missive slave than myself? You have permitted me to con- 
verse with you from time to time, Valentine, but forbidden my 
over following you in your walks or elsewhere — have I not 
obeyed? And since I found means to enter this enclosure to 
exchange a few words with yon through this gate — to be close 
to you without really seeing you — have I ever asked so much 
as to touch the hem of your gown or tried to pass this barrier 
which is but a trifle to one of my youth and strength ? Never 
has a complaint or a murmur escaped me. I have been bound 
by my promises as ri^dly as any knight of olden times. Come, 
come, dearest Valentine, confess that what I say is true, lest I 
be tempted to call you unjust.” 

“ It is tnie,” said Valentine, as she passed the end of her 
slender Angers through a small opening in the planks, and per- 
mitted Maximilian to press his lips to them, “ and you are a 
true and faithful friend ; but still you acted fi-om motives of 
self-intei'est, my dear Maximilian, for you well knew that from 
the moment in which yon had manifested an opposite spirit 
all would have been elided between us. You promised to be- 
stow on me the friendly affection of a brother. For I have 
no friend but yourself upon earth, who am neglected and for- 
gotten by my father, harassed and persecuted by -my step- 
mother, and left to the sole companionship of a paralyzed and 
speechless old man, whose withered hand can no longer press 
mine, and who can speak to me with the eye alone, although 
there still lingers in his heart the warmest tenderness for Ms 
lipor grandchild. 'Oh, how bitter a fate is mine, to serve either 
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as a victim or an enemy to all who are stron^r than mysdf, 
while my only friend and supporter is a living corpse ! In* 
deed, indeed, Maximilian, 1 am very miserable, and if you love 
me it must be out of pity.** 

“ Valentine,** replied the young man, deeply affected, “ I 
will not say yon are all I love in the world, for I dearly prize 
my sister and brother-in-law; but my affection for them is 
calm and tranquil, in no manner resembling what I feel for 
you. When I think of yon my heart beats fast, the blood burns 
in my veins, and I can hardly breathe ; but I solemnly prom- 
ise you to restrain all this ardor, this fervor and intensity of 
feeling, until you yourself shall require me to render them 
available in serving or assisting you. M. Franz is not expected 
to return home fur a year to come, I am told ; in that time 
many favorable and unforeseen chances may befnend us. Let 
us, then, hppe for the best; hope is so sweet a eomfoiier. 
Meanwhile, Valentine, while reproaching me with selfishness, 
think a little what you have been to me — the beautiful but 
cold resemblance of a marble Venus. What promise of future 
reward have you made me for all the submission and obedience 
1 have evinced ? — none whatever. What granted me ? — 
scarcely more. You tell me of M. Franz d’Epinay, your be- 
trothed lover, and you shrink from the idea of being his wife ; 
but tell me, Valentine, is there no other sorrow in your heart ? 
You see me devoted to you, body and soul, my life and each 
warm drop that circles round my heart are consecrated to your 
service ; you know full well that my existence is bound up in ■ 
yours — that were I to lose you I w'ould not outlive the hour of 
such crushing misery; yet you speak with calmness of the 
]>rospect of your being tlie wife of another! Oh, Valentine, 
were, I in your place, and did I feel conscious, as you do, of 
being worshipped, adored, with such a love as mine, a hundred 
times at least should 1 have passed my hand between these 
iron bars, atid said, ‘ Take this hand, dearest Maximilian, and 
believe that, living or dead, I am yours — yours only, and for- 
ever ! ’ ” The poor girl made no reply, but her lover wnild 
jilainly hear her sobs and tears. A rapid change took plane in 
the young man’s feelings. “ Dearest, dearest Valentine,” ex 
claimed he, “ forgive me if T have offended you, and forget the 
words I spoke if they have unwittingly caused you pain.** 

‘*No, Maximilian, I am not offended,” answered she; ‘^but 
do you not see what a poor, helpless being I am, almost a 
stranger and an outcast -in my father’s house, where even he is 
seldom seen ; whose will has been thwarted, and spirits broken. 
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from the age of ten years, beneath the iron rod so sternly held 
over me ; oppressed, mortified, and persecuted, day by day, 
hour by hour, minute by minute, no person has cared for, even 
observed my sufferings, noi' have I ever breathed one word on 
the subject save to yourself. Outwardly and in the eyes of 
the world, I am surrounded by kindness and affection ; but the 
reverse is the case. The general remark is, ‘ Oh, it caimot be 
expected that one of so stern a character as M. Villefort could 
lavish the tenderness some fathers do on their daughters. 
What though she has lost her own mother at a tender age, she 
has had the happiness to find a second mother in Madame de 
Villefort.’ The world, nowever, is mistaken; my father aban- 
dons me from utter indifference, while my stepmother de- 
tests me with a hatred so much the more terrible because it 
is veiled beneath a continual smile.” — “ Hate you, sweet Val- 
entine,” exclaimed the young man ; “ how is it possible for any 
one to do that ? ” 

“ Alas,” replied the weeping girl, “ I am obliged to own that 
my stepmother’s aversion to me arises from a very natural 
source — her overweening love for her own child, my brother 
Edward.” 

“ But why should it ? ” — “ I do not know ; but, though unwil- 
ling to introduce money matters into our present conversation, 
I will just eay this much — that her extreme dislike to me has 
its origin there ; and I much fear she envies me the fortune 1 
enjoy in right of my mother, and which will be more than 
doubled at the death of M. and Mine, de Saint-M4ran, whose 
sole heiress 1 am. Madame de Villefort has nothing of her 
own, and hates me for lieing so richly endowed. Alas, how 
gladly would I exchange the half of this wealth for the happi- 
ness of at least sharing my father’s love. God knows, I would 
prefer sactrificing the whole, so that it would obtain me a happy 
and affectionate home.” 

“ Poor Valentine ! ” 

“ I seem to myself as though living a life of bondage, yet at 
the same time am so conscious of my own weakness that I fear 
to break the restraint in which I am held, lest I fall utterly 
helpless. Then, too, my father is not a person whose orders 
may be infringed with impiuiity ; protected as he is by his 
high position and firmly established reputation for talent and 
unswerving integrity, no one could oppose him ; he is all-pow- 
erful even with the king; he would cioish you at a word. 
Pear Maximilian, believe me when I .assure you that if I do 
not attempt td resist my father’s commands it is more on your 
account than my own.” 
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** But why, Valentine, do you persist in anticipating the 
worst, — why picture so gloomy a future ? ” 

“ Because I judge it from the past.” 

Still, consider that although 1 may not be, strictly speak- 
ing, what is termed an illustrious match for you, I am, for 
many reasons, not altogether so much beneath your alliance. 
The days when such distinctions wore so nicely weighed and 
considered no longer exist in France, and the brst families of 
the monarchy have intermarried with those of the empire. 
The aristocracy of the lancc has allied itself with the nobility 
of the cannon. Now I belong to this last-named class; and 
certainly my prospects of military preferment are must encour- 
aging as well as certiiiu. My fortune, though small, is free 
and unfettered, luid the memoi'y of my late fatln'r is respected 
in our country, Valentine, as that of the. most upright and lion- 
orable merchant of the city ; 1 say our country, Imcause you 
were* bom not far from Marseilles.” 

“ Don’t speak of Marseilles, I beg of you, Maximilian ; that 
one word brings back my mother to my recollection — my 
angel mother, who died too soon for myself and all who kiuMv 
her; but who, after Avatching ov'er her cliild during the brief 
period allotted to her in this world, now. 1 fondly hojte, 
watches from her home in heaven. OIi, if my mother W(*re 
still living, there would bo nothing to fear. .Maximilian, for 1 
would tell her that I loved you, and she wouhl protect us.’* 

I fear, Valentino,” rei>lied the lov(‘r, ‘‘ that were she living 
1 should never have had th«* happiness of knowing you ; you 
would then have been too happy to have stooped from your 
grandeur to bestow a thought on me.” 

“Now it is you who are unjust, Maximilian,” cried Valen- 
tine ; “ but there is one thing 1 wish to know.” 

“ And what is that ? ” inquired tlm young man, j)erceiving 
that Valentine hesitated. 

“ Tell me tmly, Maximilian, w'hether in former days, Avhen 
our fathers dwelt at Marseilles, there was ever any misunder- 
standing between them ? ” — “ Not that 1 am a ware of,” re- 
plied the young man, “unless, indeed, any ill-feeling might 
iiave arisen from their being of opposite parties — your father 
was, as you know, a zealous partisan of the Bourbons, while 
mine was wholly devoted to the emperor ; there could not pos- 
sibly be^ny other difference between them. But why do you 
ask ? ” 

“ I will tell you,” replied the young girl, “ for it is but right 
you should know. Well, on the day when your appointment 
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as an officer of the Legion of Honor was announced in the 
papers, we were all sitting with my grandfather, M. Noirtier; 
M. Danglars was there also — you recollect M. Danglars, do 
you not, Maximilian, the banker, whose hoifses ran away with 
my stepmother and little brother, and very nearly killed 
them? While the rest of the company were discussing the 
approaching marriage of Mademoiselle Danglars, 1 was read- 
ing the pii])er to my grandfather ; but when 1 came to the par- 
agraph alnmt you, although I had done nothing else but read 
it over to myself all the morning (you know you had told me 
all about it the previous evening), I felt so happy, and yet so 
nervous, at the idea of speaking your name iiloud, and before 
so many people, that 1 r(>ally think I should have passed it 
over, but for the fear that my doing so might create sus- 
picions as to the cause of my silence ; so I summoned up all 
my courage, and read it as firmly and as steiidily as 1 could.” 

“ Dear Valentine ! ” ' 

“ Well, would you believe it ? directly m 3 ’ father caught the 
sound of your name he turned round quite hastily, and, like a 
poor silly thing, 1 was so persuaded that every one must be as 
much affected as myself by the utterance of your name^ that I 
was not surprised to see my father start, and almost tremble ; 
but 1 even thought (though that surely’ must have l)een a mis- 
take) that M. Danglars trembled too.” ‘ 

“ ‘ Morrel, Morrel,’ cried my father, ‘ stop a bit ; ’ then knit- 
ting his brow’s into a deep frown, he added, ‘ surely this cannot 
1)6 one of the Morrel family who lived at Marseilles, and gave 
us so much trouble from their violent Bonapartism — I mean 
about the year 1815.’ — ‘Yes,’ replied M. Danglars, ‘ I believe, 
he is the son of the old .shii)owner.’ ” 

Indeed,” answered Maximilian ; “ and what did your father 
say then, Valentine ? ” — “ Oh, such a dreadful thing, that I 
don’t dare to tell you.” 

“ Always tell me everything,” said Maximilian with a smile. 

“ ‘ Ah,’ continued my father, still frowning, ‘their idolized 
emperor treated these miidmen as they deserved; he called 
them ‘ food for powder,’ which was precisely all they were 
good for ; and I am delighted to see that the present govern- 
ment have adopted this salutary principle with all its pristine 
vigor; if Algiers w'ere good for nothing but to furnish the 
means of carrying so admirable an idea into practice, it would 
be an acquisition well worthy of struggling to obtain. Though 
it ceitainlv does cost France somewhat dear to assert her 
rights- iU'lmat uncivilized country.’ ” 
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Brutal politics, I must confess.” said Maximilian; ‘‘but 
don’t attach any serious importance, dear, to what your father 
sai^. My father was not a hit l)chind yours in that sort of 
talk. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ does not the emperor, who has devised 
.so many clever and efficient modes of improving the art of war, 
organize a regiment of lawyers, judges, and legal practitioners, 
sending them in the hottest fire the enemy could maintiun, aiul 
using them to save better men ? ’ You see, my deiur, that for 
picturesque expression and generosity of .spirit there is not 
much to choose between the language of either party. But 
what did M. Danglars say to this outburst on the part of the 
proeurenr ? ” 

" Oh, he laughed, and in that singular manner so peculiar 
to himself — half-malicious, half-ferocious ; he almost inmie- 
diately got up and took his leave ; then, for the first time, I 
observed the agitation of my grandfather, and I must t<‘ll .von, 
Maximilian, that I am the only j)ersou ciii'able of dis(?pruiug 
emotion in his jjaralyzed frame. And I suspected tliat tlie 
c«»nversation that luul bceii carried on in his jn’cjseiuie (for they 
always say and (b) what they like hefonf tlie dear old man, 
without tlie smallest regard for his feelings) had made a 
strong impression on his mind ; for, naturally enough, it must 
have paincil him to hear the emperor he so devotedly loved 
iUid served s])oken of in that depreciating manner.” 

“ The name of IVI. Xoirtier,” interposed Maximilian, “ is 
celebrated throughout Eurojie ; he was a statesman of high 
standing, and .you may or may not know, Valentine, that lu* took 
a leaditig part in every Bonajiartist conspiracy set on foot dur”- 
ing the restoration of the Bourbons.” — “Oh, I have often heard 
whispers of things that .semn to me most .strange — the father 
a Bonapartist, the sou a Royalist ; what can have been the 
reason of so singular a difference in parties and politics ? But 
to resume my story ; T turned towards my grandfather, as 
though to 'question him as to the cause of his emotion; he 
looked expressively at the newspaper I had been reading. 

‘ What is the matter, dear grandfather ? ’ said I, ‘ are jrou 
pleased ? ’ lie gave me a sign in the affii’mative. ‘ With 
what my father said just now ? ’ He returned a sign in the 
negative. ‘ Perhaps you liked what M. Danglars said ? ’ 'An- 
other sign in the negative. ‘ Oh, then, you were glad to hear 
that M. Morrel (I didn’t dare to say Maximilian) had been 
made an officer of the Legion of Honor ? ’ He signified assent ; 
only think of the poor old man’s being so pleased to think that 
^ou, who were a perfect stranger to him, had been made an 
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officer of the Legion of Honor ! Perhaps it was a mere whim 
on his part, for he is falling, they say, mto second childhood, 
but 1 lore him for showing so much interest in you.” 

“How singular,” murmured Maximilian; “your father 
hates me, while your grandfather, on the contrary — What 
strange feelings are aroused by politics.” 

“Hush,” cried Valentine, suddenly; “some one is coming!” 
Maximilian lea)>ed at one bound into his crop of lucerne, which 
he began to jnill u]) in the most ruthless way, under the pre- 
text of being occupied in weeding it. 

“ Mademoiselle, mademoiselle ! ” exclaimed a voice from be- 
hind the trees. “ Madiime is searching for you everywhere ; 
there is a visitor in the drawing-room.” 

“A visitor?” inquired Valentine, much agitateil ; “who 
is it ? ” 

“ Some grand personage — a prince T believe they said — 
the Count of Monte Cristo.” 

“I will come directly,” cried Vabrntinc aloud. The name of 
Monte Cristo sent an electric shock through the young man on 
the other side of the iron gate, to whom Valentine’s “ [ am com- 
ing” was the oustoniary signal of farewell. “ Xow, tlien,” said 
Maximilian, leaning on the luuidle of his spiule, “ I would give 
a good deal to know how it enmes about that the Count of 
MontQ Cristo is acquainted with M. de Villefort.” 


CHAPTER LII. 

TOXIOOLOOY. 

It was really, the Count of Monte Cristo who had just 
arrived at Madame de Villefort’s for the purpose of returning 
the procureuPs visit, and at his name, iis may be easily im- 
agined, the whole house was in confusion. Madame de Ville- 
fort, who was aloiie in her drawing-mom when the count was 
announced, desired that her son might be brought thither in- 
stantly to renew his thanks to the comit ; and Edward, who 
heard this great personage talked of for two whole days, made 
all possible haste to come to him, uot from obedience to his 
mother, or out of any feeling of gratitude to the count, but 
from sheer duriosity, and that some chance remark might givte 
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him the opportunity for making one of the impertinent speeches 
which made his mother say, — Oh, that naughty child ! But 
1 can’t be severe with him, he is really- so bright.” 

After the usual civilities, tlie count inquired after M. de 
Villefort. “ My husband dines w'ith the chancellor,” replied 
the young lady ; “ he has just gone, and I am sure he’ll be 
exceedingly sorry not to have had the pleasure of seeing you 
before he w'ent.” Tw'o visitors who were there when the count 
arrived, having gazed at him with all their eyes, retired after 
that reasonable delay which politeness admits and curiosity 
requires. “ What is your sister V alentine doing ? ” inquired 
Madame do Villefort of Edward ; “ tell some one to bid her 
come here, tliat I may have the honor of introducing her to 
the count.’’ 

“You have a daughter, then, raadaine?” inquired tlie count; 
“ very young, 1 presume ? ” ^ — “ The daughter of M. de Ville- 
fort by. his first marriage,” replied the young M’ife, “a fine 
well-grown girl.’’ 

“But melancholy,” interrupted Master Edward, snatching 
the feathers out of the tail of a si»lendid parroquet that was 
screaming on its gilded jierch, in order to make a ]ilunie for 
his hat. Madame de Villefort merely cried, — “ Be still, 
Edward ! ” She then added, — “ This young madcap is, how- 
ever, very nearly right, and merely re-echoes what he has 
heal’d me say with pain a hundred times ; for Mademoiselle de 
Vilhifort is, in sjtite of all we can do to rouse her, of a melau- 
choLy disiiositi<m and taciturn habit, which fre(|ueutly injure 
the effect of her beauty. But what detains her ? Go, Edward, 
and sec.” 

“ Because they are looking for her where she is not to be 
found.” 

“ And wher<! are they looking for her ? ” 

“ Witlj grandpapa NToirtier.” 

“ And do you think she is not there ? ” — “ No, no, no, no,, 
no, she is not there,” replied Edward, singing his words. 

“ And where is she, then ? If you know, why don’t you 
tell?” 

“ She is under the big chestnut-tree,” replied the spoiled 
brat, as he gave, in spite of his mother’s commands, live flies 
to the parrot, which seemed keenly to relish such fare. 
Madame de Villefort stretched out her hand to ring, intending 
to direct her waiting-maid to Ijhe spot where she would find 
Vplentine, when the young lady herself entered the apart- 
ment. She appeared much dejected ; and any p(;rsnn who 
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considered her attentively might have observed the traces of 
recent tears in her eyes. 

. Valentine, whom we have in the rapid march of our narra* 
tive presented to our readers without formally introducing her, 
was a tall and graceful girl of nineteen, with bright chestnut 
hair, deep blue eyes, and that i-eposeful air of quiet distinc- 
tion whicli characterized her mother. Her white and slender 
fingers, her pearly neck, her cheeks tinted with varying hues, 
reminded one of the lovely Englishwomen who have been so 
' poetically compared in their manner to the gracefulness of a 
swan. She entered the apartment, and seeing near her step- 
mother the stranger of whom she had already heard so much, 
saluted him without any girlish awkwardness, or even lower- 
ing her eyes, and with an elegance that redoubled the count’s 
attention. He rose to return the salutation. “Mademoiselle 
de Villefort, my stepdaughter,” said Madame de Villefort to 
Monte Oristo, leaning back on her sofa and motioning towards . 
Valentine with her hand. “And M. de Monte Cristo, King of 
China, Emperor of Cochin-China,” said the young imp, looking 
slyly towards his sister. 

Madame de Villcforte at this really did turn pale, and was 
very nearly aiigiy with this househofd plague, who answered 
to the name of Edward ; but the count, on the contrary, 
smiled, and appeared to look at the boy complacently, which 
caused the matenial heart to bound again with joy and 
enthusiasm. 

“ B t, madame,” replied the (lount, continuing the conversa- 
tion, a id looking by turns at Madame de Villefort and Valen- 
tine, f have 1 not already had the honor of meeting yourself 
and n tdemoiselle before ? 1 could not hel]) thinking so just 
now; the idea came over my mind, and as mademoiselle entered 
the sight of her wjis an additiouiil ray of light thrown on a 
confused remembrane<* ; excuse the remark.” — “I do not think 
■it likely, sir; Mademoiselle de ■Villefort is not verj'^ fond of 
society, and we verj^ seldom go out,” said the young lady. 

“Then it was not in society that 1 met with mademoiselle or 
yourself, madame, or this charming little meny boy. Besides, 
the Parisian world is entirely unknown to me, for, as I believe 
I told you, I have been in Paris but very few days. No, — 
but, perhaps, you will permit me to call to mind — stay!” 
The count placed his hand on his brow as if to collect his 
thoughts. “No — it was somewhere — away from here — it 
was — T do not know — but it' appears that this recollection^is 
oonneOted with a lovely sky and some religious fSte ; mademoi- 
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selle was holding flowers in her hand, the interesting boy was 
chasing a. beautiful -peacock in a garden, and you, madame, were 
under the trellis of some arbor. Pray come to my aid, madame ; 
do not these circumstances appeal to your memory ? ” 

“No, indeed,” I'eplied Madame de Villefort; “and yet it 
appears to me, sir, that if I had met you anywhere, the recol- 
lection of you must have been imprinted on my memory.” 

“ Perhaps the count saw us in Italy,” said Valentine timidly. 

“ Yes, in Italy ; it was in Italy most probably,” replied 
Monte (’risto; “you have travelled then in Italy, mademoi- 
selle?” 

“ Yes ; madame and I were there two years ago. The doc- 
tors, anxious for my lungs, hsul jn-escrited the air of Naples. 
We went by Bologna, Peragia, and Koine.” — “ Ah, yes — true, 
mademoiselle,” exclaimed Monte tiristo, as if this simple expla- 
nation was sufficient to revive the recollection he sought. “ It 
was at Perugia on Corpus (!hristi Day, in the giirden of the 
Hi6tel des Posies, when chance brought us togetlier; you, 
Madame, de Villefoi-t, and' her son ; 1 now remember having 
had the honor of meeting you.” 

“ I perfectly well remember Perugia, sir, and the ll«>tel des 
Postes, and tlie festival of which you 'speak,” sahl Miulame de 
Villefort, “ but in vain do I tax my memory, of whose treach- 
ery I am ashamed, for 1 really do not recall to mind that I ever 
had the pleasure of seeing yon before.” 

“ It is strange, but neither do I recollect meeting with you,” 
observed Valentine, raising her beautiful eyes to tlie count. 

“ But 1 reinemlier it pei'fectly,” interposed the darling 
Edward. 

*• I will assist your memory, madame,” continued the count ; 
“ the day had been burning hot ; you were waiting for horaes, 
which were delayed in consequence of the festival. Mademoi- 
selle was walking in the shade of the garden, and your son 
disappeared in pursuit of tlie peacock.” 

“ And I caught it, mamma, don’t you remember ? inter- 
posed Edward, “ and I jiulled three such beautiful feathers.out 
of his tail.” 

You, imulame, remained under the arlsir ; do you not re- 
member, that wiiile you were seated on a stone bench, and 
while, as I told, you. Mademoiselle de Villefort and your young 
son were absent, you conversed for a considerable time with' 
somebody*? ” 

“ Yes, in truth, yes,” answered the young lady, turning very 
r^d, “ I do remember conversing .with a person wraj>ped in a 
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long woollen mantle ; he was a medical man, I think.” — Pre- 
cisely so, madame ; this man was myself ; for a fortnight I had 
been at that hotel, during which period 1 had cured m^ valet 
de chambre of a fever, and my landlord of the jaundice; so 
that I really acquired a reputation as a skilful physician. We 
discoursed a long time, madame; on different subjects ; of Peru- 
gino, of Kaffaelle, of manners, customs, of the famous aqua- 
tofana, of which they had told you, 1 think you said, that 
certain individuals in Perugia had preserved the secret.” 

“Yes, true,” replied Madame de Villefort, somewhat un- 
easily, “ I remembc-' now.” 

“ 1 do not recollect now all the various subjects of which we 
discoursed, madame,” continued the count with perfect calm- 
ness ; “ but I perleetly remember that, falling into the error 
which others luul ent<u‘taiued respecting me, you consulted me 
as to the health of Mademoiselle, de Villefort.” — “Yes, really, 
sir, you were in fact a medical man,” said Madame de Ville- 
fort, “ since you had eui*ed the sick.” 

“ Molifire or Beaumarchais would reply to you, madame, that 
it was i>recisely localise I was not, that I had (nired my patients ; 
for myself, I am content to say to you that T have studied 
chemistry and the natural sciences somewhat deeply, but still 
only as an amateur, you understand.” — At this moment the 
clock struck six. “ It is six o’clock,” said Madame de Ville- 
fort, evidently agitated. “ ValcntiTie, will you not go and see 
if your grandpapa will have his dinner ? ” Valentine rose, and 
saluting the count, left the apartment without speaking. 

“Oh, madame,” said the count, when Valentine had left the 
room, “ w'as it on my account that you sent Mademoiselle de 
Villefort away ? ” 

“ By no means,” replied the young lady quickly ; “ but this 
is the hour when w'c usually give M. Noirtier the unwelcome 
meal that sustains his pitiful existence. You are aware, sir, 
of the deplorable condition of my husband’s father ? ” 

“ Yes, madame, M. de Villefort spoke of it to me — a paraly- 
sis, I think.” 

“ Alas, yes ; the poor old gentleman is entirely helpless ; the 
mind alone is still active in this human machine, and that is 
faint and flickering, like the light of a lamp about to expire. 
But excuse me, sir, for talking of our domestic misfortunes ; 1 
interrupted you at the moment When you were telling me t^t 
you were a skilful chemist.” — “ No, madame, I did not say as 
much as that,” replied the count with a smile ; “ quite the con- 
trary. 1 have studied chemistry because, having determined 
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to live in eastern nlimates^ I have been desirous of following 
the example of King Mithridates/’ 

<< Mithridates rex Ponticusy^ said the young scamp^ as he tore 
some beautiful portraits out of a splendid album, *‘the indi- 
vidual who took cream in his cup of poison every morning at 
breakfast.’’ 

Edward, you naughty boy,” exclaimed Madame de Ville- 
fort, snatching the mutilated book from the urchin’s grasp ; 

you are positively past bearing ; you really disturb the con- 
versation ; go, leave us, and join your sister Valentine in dear 
grandpapa Noirtier’s room.” 

“ The album,” said Edward sulkily. 

“ What do you mean ? — the album ! ” — I want the 
album.” 

How dare you tear out the drawings ? ” 

Oil, it amuses me.” — “ Go — go at once.” 

“ I won’t go unless you give me the album,” said the boy, 
seating himself doggedly in an arm-chair, according to his 
habit of never giving way. — ^‘Take it, then, and pray dis- 
turb us no longer,” said Madame de Villefort, giving the 
album to Edward, who then went towards the door, led by 
his mother. The count followed her with his eyes. 

‘^Let us see if she shuts the door after him,” ho muttered. 
Madame de Villefort closed the door carefully after the child, 
the count appearing not to notice her ; then casting a scrutiniz- 
ing glance around the chamber, the young wife retiirn(*d to liei* 
chair, in which she seated herself. Allow me to obscrvi*, ina- 
daiiie,” said tlie count, with that kind tone he could assume 
so well, ‘^yoLi are really very severe with that dear clever 
child.” — ‘‘ Oh, sometimes severity is ipiite necessaiy,” replied 
Madame de V^illefort, with all a mother’s real firmness. 

“ It was his (!!onielius Nepos that Master Edward was re- 
peating when he nd’erred to King Mithridates,” continued the 
count, ^^aiid you interrupted hun in a quotation which proves 
that Ids tutor has by no means neglected him, for your son is 
really advanced for his years.” 

The fact is, ci)unt,” answered the mother, agreeably flat- 
tered, “ he has great aptitude, and learns all that is set before 
him. He has but one fault, he is sonieAvhat wilful ; but really, 
on refeiTirig for the moment to what he said, do you truly be- 
lieve that Mithridates used these precautions, and that these 
precautidhs were efficacious ? ” 

I think so, madame, because I myself, have made use of 
them, that I might not be poisoned at Naples, at Palermo, and 
Vol. I — 34 
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at Smyrna^ that is to say, on three several occasions when, 
but for these precat^ions, 1 must have lost my life.’’ — “ And 
your precautions were successful ? ” 

“ Completely so.” — “ Yes, I remember now your mention- 
ing to me at Perugia sometliing of tliis sort.” 

“ Indeed ? ” said the count with an air of surprise, remark- 
ably well counterfeited ; “ 1 really did not remember.” — “1 
inqnii'ed of yon if poisons acted equally, and with the same 
effect, on men of the North as on men of the South ; and you 
answered me that tlie cold and sluggi.sli habits of the North 
did not present the same aptitude as the rich ‘and energetic 
temi>er!uuents of the mibives of the South.” 

“And tliat is the case,” observed Monte Cristo. “1 liave 
seen liussiaus devour, without being- visibly inconvenienced, 
vegetable substances which would infallibly have killed a 
Neapolitan or an Arab.” — “ And yoii really believe the re- 
sult would be still more sure with us than in the East, and 
in the midst of our fogs and rains a man would habituate him- 
self more easily than in a warm latitirde to this j)rogressive 
absorption of poison ? ” 

“ Certainly ; it being at the same time ])erfectly understood • 
that he should have been duly fortified against the ])oison to 
which he had not been accustomed.” — “ Ves, 1 understand 
that ; and how would you habituate youi'self, for instance, or 
rather, how did you habituate yourself to it?” — “Oh, very 
easily. Suppose you knew beforehand the }X)ison that would 
be made use of against you; suppose the poison was, for 
instance, brucine ” — 

“ Bnicine is extracted from the false angostura,* is it not ? ” 
iuquii-ed Madame de Villefort. — “ Precisely, niadame,” replied 
.Monte Cristo; “but I perceive I have not much to teach you. 
Allow me to compliment you on your knowledge ; such learn- 
ing is very rare among hidies.” 

“ Oh, I am aware of that,” said Madame de Villefort ; “ but 
I have a passion for the occult sciences, which speak to the 
imagination like iKietry, and are reducible to figures, like an 
algebraiCj^ equation ; but go on, I beg of you ; what you say 
interests me to the greatest degree.” 

“Well,” replied Monte Cristo, “suppose, then, that this 
^ison w’as brucine, and you were to take a milligramme the 
first day, two milligrammes the second day, and so on. 
Well, at the end of ten days you would have taken a 
eentigramme ; at the end of twenty days, increasing anotiiOT 

^ Bniccea/erruginea. 
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milligramme, you 'vtrould have taken tliree hundred centi* 
grammea; that is to say, a dose which you would support 
without inconvenience, and which would be very dangerous 
for aby other person who had not taken the same precautions 
as yourself. Well, then, at the end of a month, when drinking 
water from the same carafe, you would kill the person who 
drank with you, without your perceiving, otiierwise than from 
slight inconvenience, tliat tliere was any poisonous substance 
mingled with this water.” 

“ I)o you know any other counter-poisons ? ” — “I do not.” 

“I have often read, and I'ead again, the history of Mith- 
ridates,” said Madame de Villefort in a tone of reflection, “ and 
had always considered it a fable.” 

“No, madame, contrary to most history, it is true; but 
what you tell me, madame, what you inquire of me, is not the 
result of a chance query, for two years ago you asked me the 
same questions, and said then, tliat for a very long time this 
history of Mithridates had occupied your mind.” 

“True, sir. The two favorite studies of my youth were 
botany and mineralogy, and sub8e(]uently. when I learned that 
the use of simples frequently explained the whole history of a 
people, and tne entire life of individuals in the East, as 
flowers betoken and symbolize a love affair, I have regretted 
that I was not a man, that J might have been a Flamel, a 
Fontana, or a Cabauis.” 

“ And the more, madame,” said Monte Cristo, “ as the Orien- 
tals do not conflne themselves, as did Mithridates, to make a 
euirass of his poisons, but they also made them a dagger. 
Science becomes, in their hands, not only a defensive weapon, 
but still more frequently an offensive one; the one serves 
against all th«*ir physical sufferings, the other against all their 
enemies. With opium, belladonna, brucffia, snake-wood, and 
the cheny-laurel, they put to sleep all who stand in their way. 
There is not one of those M'oinen, Egyptian, Turkish, t)]‘ Greek, 
whom here you call ‘ good women,’ who do not know how, by 
means of chemistry, to stupefy a doctor, and in 2 ).sychology to 
amaze a confessor.” — Really,” said Madame do Villefort, 
whose eyes sparkled with strange fire at this conversation. 

“ Oh, yes, indeed, madame,” continued Monte (}risto, “ the 
secret dramas of the Ea.st liegin with a love philtre and end 
with a death potion — begin with ])aradise and end with — 
hell., There are as many elixirs of eveiy kind as there are 
caprices and pectiliarities in the physical and moral nature 
(^ humanity ; and I Avill say further — the art of these chemists 
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is capable with the utmost precision to accommodate and pro- 

S ortion the remedy and the bane to yearnings for love or 
esires for vengeance.” 

" But, sir,” remarked the young woman, “ these Eastern soci- 
eties, in the midst of which you have passed a jwrtion of your 
existence, are as fantastic as the tales that come from their 
strange land. A man can easily be put out of the way there, 
then; it is, indeed, the Bagdad and Bassora of the ‘Thousand 
and (Ine Nights.’ The sultans and viziers who rule over soci- 
ety there, and who constitute what in France we call the govern- 
ment, are really Haroun-al-Baschids and Giaifars, who not only 
pardon a poisoner, but ev'en make him a prime minister, if his 
crime has been an ingenious one, and wlio, under such circum- 
stances, have the whole story written in letters of gold, to 
divert their hours of idleness and ennui.” 

“By no means, madaine; the fanciful exists no longer in 
the East. There, disguised under other names, and concealed 
under other costumes, are police agents, magistrates, attomeys- 
general, and bailiffs. They hang, behead, and impale their 
criminals in the most agreeable possible manner ; but some of 
these, like clever rogues, have contrived to escape human jus- 
tice, and succeed in their fraudulent enterprises by cunning 
stratagems. Amongst us a simpleton, possessed by the demon 
of hate or cupidity, who has an enemy to destroy, or some 
near relation to dispose of, goes straight to the grocer’s or 
druggist’s, gives a false name, which leads more easily to his 
detection than his real one, and under the pretext that the 
rats prevent him from sleeping, purciiases five or six grammes 
of arsenic — if he is really a cunning fellow, he goes to live or 
six different druggists or grocers, and thereby becomes only 
five or six times more easily traced ; — then, when he has ac- 
quired his specific, he admini.sters duly to his enemy, or near 
kinsman, a dose of arsenic which would make a mammoth or 
mastodon burst, and which, without rhyme or i>eason, makes 
his victim utter groans which alarm the entire neighborhood. 
Then arrive a crowd of policemen and constables. They fetch 
a doctor, who 0{)en8 the dead body, and collects from the en- 
trails and stomach a quantity of arsenic in a spoon. Next day 
a hundred newspapers relate the fact, with the names of the 
victim and the murderer. The same evening the grocer or 
grocers, druggist or druggists, come and say, ‘ It was 1 who 
sold the arsenic to the gentleman ; ’ and rather than not re- 
cognize the guilty purchaser, they will recognize twenty. Then 
the foolish criminal is taken, imprisoned, interrogated, con- 
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fronted^ confounded, condemned, and cut off by hemp or steel ; 
or if she be a woman of any consideration, they lock her up 
for life. ■ This is the way in which you Northerns understand 
chemistry, madame. Desrues was, however, 1 must confess, 
more skilful.” 

‘‘What would you have, sir ?” said the lady, laughing; “ we 
do what we can. All the world has not the secret of the 
Medicis or the Borgias.” 

“Now,” rei)lied tlie count, shrugging Ids shoulders, “shall 
I tell you the cause of all these stupidities ? It is because, 
at your the.'xtres, by what at least I could judge by reading 
the i)iec(^s they play, they see persons swallow the contents of 
a phial, or suck the button of a ring, and fall (h*ad instantly. 
Five minutes afterwanls the curtain falls, and the spectators 
depart. I'hey are ignorant of the const‘fjumi(5es of the mur- 
der ; they see neither the police conindssaj*y with his badge 
of office, nor the corporal with his four men ; and so tlie poor 
fools believe that the whole thing is Jis easy as lying. But 
go a little way from France — go either to Aleppo or Cairo, 
or only to Naples or Home, and you will see people passing by 
you in the streets — people erect, smiling, and fresh-colored, 
of whom Asinodeus, if you were holding on by the skirt of his 
mantle, would say, ‘ That man was poisoned three weeks ago ; 
he. will be a dead man in a month.^ ” 

Then,” remarked Madame de Villefort, “ they have again 
discovered the secret of the famous aquatofana that they said 
was lost at Perugia.” 

“ Ah, but madame, does mankind ever lose anything ? The 
ails change about and make a tour of tlie world ; things 
take a different name, and the vulgar do not follow them — 
that is all; but there is always the same result. Poisons act 
particularly on some organ or another — one on the stomach, 
another- on the brain, another on the intestines. Well, the 
poison brings on a cough, the cough an inflammation of the 
lungs, or some other complaint catalogued in the book of 
science, which, how<;ver, by no means precludes it from being 
decndedly mortal ; end if it were not, would be sure to become 

thanks to the remedies applied by foolish doctors, who are 
generally bad chemists, and which will act in favor of or 
against the malady, as you please ; and then there is a human 
being killed according to all. the rules of art and skill, and of 
whom justice learns nothing, as was said by a terrible chem- 
ist of my acquaintance, the worthy Abbe Adelmonte of Taor- 
mina, in Sicily, who has studied these national phenomena 
very profoundly.” 
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"It is quite frightful, but deeply interesting,” said the 
young lady, motionless nirith attention. " 1 thought, I must 
confess, that these tales, were inventions of the Middle Ages.” 

" Yes, no doubt, but improved upon by ours. What is the 
use of time, rewards of merit, medals, crosses, Monthyon 
prizes, if they do not lead society towards more complete per- 
fection ? Yet man will never be jwrfect until he learns to 
create and destroy ; he does know how to destroy, and that is 
half the battle.” 

“ So,” added Madame de Villefort, constantly returning to 
her object, "the poisons of the Borgias, the MediCis, the 
Een4s, the Ruggieris, and later, probably, that of Baron de 
Trenck, whose story has been so misused by modem drama and 
romance ” — 

" Were objects of art, madame, and nothing more,” replied 
the count. " Do you suppose that the real savant addresses 
himself stupidly to the mere individual ? By no means. 
Science loves eccentricities, leaps and bounds, trials of strength, 
fancies, if I may be allowed so to term them. Thus, for in- 
stance, the excellent Abb6 Adelmonte, of whom I spoke just 
now, made in this way some marvellous experiments.” 

"Really?” 

"Yes; I will mention one to you. He had a remarkably 
fine garden, full of vegetables, fiowers, and fmit. From 
amongst these vegetables he selected the must simjile — a cab- 
bie, for instance. For three days lie watered this' cabbage 
with a distillation of arsenic ; on the third, the cabbage began 
to droop and turn yellow. At that moment he cut it. In the 
eyes of everybody it seemed fit for table, and preserved its 
wholesome apjiearance. It was only jxiisoned to the Abb6 
Adelmonte. He then took the cabbage to the room where he 
had rabbits — for the Abbe Adelmonte had a collection of 
rabbits, cats, and guinea-pigs, fully as fine as his collection of 
•vegetables, flowers, and fruit. "Well, the Abbd Adelmonte 
took^ a rabbit, and made it eat a leaf of the cabbage. The 
rabbit died. What magistrate would find, or even venture 'to 
insinuate, anything against this? What procureur has ever 
ventured to draw up an accusation against M. Magendie or M. 
Flourens, in consequence of the rabbits, cats, and guinea-pig^ 
^ey have killed ? — not one. So, then, the rabbit dies, and 
justice takes no notice. This mbbit dead, the Abb6 Adelmonte 
nu its entrails taken out by his cook and thrown on the dung- 
hill j on this dunghill is a hen, who, pecking these intestines, 
is in her turn taken ill, and dies next day. At the moment 
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when she is straggling in the oonvnlsions of death, a vnlture 
is flying by (there are a good many vultures in Adelmonte's 
country) ; this bird darts on the dead fowl, and carries it away 
to a rock, where it dines ofE its prey. Three days afterwards, 
this poor vulture, which has been very much indisposed since 
that dinner, suddenly feels very giddy while flying aloft in 
the clouds, and falls heavily into a hsh-pond. The pike, eeis, 
and carp eat greedily always, as everybody knows. — well, 
they feast on the vulture. Now suppose that next day, one 
of these eels, or pike, or carp, poisoned at the fourth remove, 
is served up at your table. Well, then, your guest will be pois- 
oned at the flfth remove, and die, at the end of eight or ten 
days, of pains in the intestines, sickness, or abscess of the 
pylorus. The doctors open the body and say with an ' air of 
profound learning, ‘The subject has died of a tumor on the 
liver, or of typhoid fever ! ’ ” 

“But,’^ remarked Madame de Villefort, “all these circum- 
stances which you link thus to one another may be broken by 
the least accident ; the vulture may not see the fowl, or may 
fall a hundred yards from the fish-pond.” 

“ Ah, tliat is where the art comes in. To bo a -gi-eat chemist 
in the East, one must direct chance; and this is to be achieved.” 
— Madame de Villefort was in deep thought, yet listened at- 
tentively. “But,” she exclaimed, suddenly, “arsenic is indel- 
ible, indestructible ; in whatsoever way it is absorbed, it will 
be found again in the body of the victim from the moment 
when it has been taken in sufiicient (][uantity to cause dearth.” 

“ Precisely so,” cried Monte Cristo — “precisely so; and this 
is what 1 said to my worthy Adelmonte. He refiected, smiled, 
and replied to me by a Sicilian proverb, which I believe is 
silsu a French proverb, ‘ My son, the world was not made in a 
day — but in seven. Return on Sunday.’ On the Sunday fol- 
lowing I did i-eturu to him. Instead of having watered his 
cabbage with arsenic, he liad watered it this time with a solu- 
1 ion of salts, having their basis in strychnine, stryehnos eolu- 
’jrina, as the learned term it. Now, the cabbag» had not the 
slightest appearance of disease in the world, and the rabbit 
had not the smallest distrust; yet, five minutes afterwards, 
the rabbit was dead. The fowl pecked at the rabbit, and the 
next day was a dead hen. This time we were the vultures, so 
we opened the bird, and this time all special symptoms had 
disappeared, there were only general syn^ptoms. There was 
no peculiar indication in any organ — an excitement of the 
nervo^ system— that was it; a case of cerebral congestion— 
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nothing, more. The fowl had not been poisoned — she had 
died of apoplexy. Apoplexy is a rare disease among fowls, 
I believe, bat very common among men.” .Madame de Villefort 
appeared more and more thoughtful. 

“It is very fortimate,” she observed, “that such substances 
could only be prepared by chemists ; otherwise, all the world 
would be poisoning each other.” — “By chemists and persons 
who have a taste for chemistry,” said Monte Cristo carelessly. 

“ And then,” said Madame de Villefort, endeavoring by a 
struggle, and with effort, to get away from her thoughts, 
“ however skilfully it is prepared, crime is always crime, and 
if it avoid human scrutiny, it does not escape the eye of God. 
The Orientals are stronger than we are in cases of conscience, 
and, very prudently, have no hell — that is the point.” 

“ Beally, madame, this is a scruple which naturally must 
occur to a pure mind like yours, but which woidd easily yield 
before sound reasoning. The b^ side of human thought will 
always be defined by the paradox of Jean Jacques liousseau, 
— you remember, — the mandarin who is killed five himdred 
leagues off by raising the tip of the finger. Man’s whole life 
passes in doing these things, and his intellect is exhausted by 
reflecting on them. You will find very few persons who will 
go and brutally thrust a knife in the heart of t fellow-creature, 
or will administer to him, in order to remove him from the sur- 
face of the globe on which we move with life and animation, 
that quantity of arsenic of which we just now talked. Such 
a thing is really out of rule — eccentric or stupid. To attain 
such a point, the blood must be heated to thirty-six degrees, 
the pulse be, at least, at ninety, and the feelings excited be- 
yond the ordinary limit. But suppose one pass, as is permissi- 
ble in philology, from the word itself to its softened synonym, 
then, instead of committing an ignoble assassination you make 
an ‘elimination;’ you merely and simply remove from your 
path the individual who is in your way, and that without shock 
or violence, witliout the display of the sufferings which, in the 
case of l)ecoming a punisliment, make a martyr of the victim, and 
a butcher, in every sense of the word, of him who inflicts them. 
Then there will be no- blood, no groans, no convulsions, and above 
all, no consciousness of that horrid and compromising moment 
of accomplishing the act, — then one escapes the clutch of the 
human law, which says, ‘Do not disturb society!’ This is 
the mode in which they manage these things, and succeed in 
Eastern climes, where there are grave and phlegmatic persons 
who- care very little for the questions of time in conjunc- 
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tu]^ of importance.’* — **Yet conscience remains/’ remarked 
Madame de Villefort in an agitated voice, and with a stifled 
sigh. 

“ Yes,” answered Monte Cristo, “ happily, yes, conscience 
does remain ; and if it did not, how wretched Ve should be ! 
After every action requiring exertion, it is conscience that 
saves us, for it supplies us with a thousand good excuses, of 
which we alone ara judges ; and these reasons, howsoever ex- 
cellent in producing sleep, would avail us but veiy little before 
a tribunal, when we were tried for our lives. Thus Kichard 
III., for instance, was marvellously served by his conscience 
after the putting away of the two children of Edward IV.; 
in fact, he could say, ‘ These two children of a cruel and }}er- 
secuting king, who ^ve inherited the vices of their father, 
which 1 alone could perceive in their juvenile proi>ensities — 
these two children are impediments in my way of promoting 
the happiness of the English people, whose unhappiness they 
(the children) would infallibly have caused.’ Thus was Lady 
Macbeth served by her conscience, when she sought to give her 
son, and not her husband (whatever Shakspeare may say), a 
throne. Ah, maternal love is a great virtue, a powerful 
motive — so powerful that it excuses a multitude* of things, 
even if, after Duncan’s death. Lady Macbeth had been at all 
pricked by her conscience.” 

Madame de Villefort listened with avidity to these appalling 
maxims and horrible paradoxes, delivered by the count with 
that ironical simplicity which was peculiar to him. After a 
moment’s silence, the lady inquired, “ Do you know, my dear 
count,” she saidj “ that you are a very terrible reasonei’, and 
that you look at the world through a somewhat distempei-ed 
medium ? Have you really measured the world by scrutinies, 
or through alembics and crucibles ? For you must indeed be a 
great chemist, and the elixir you administered to my son, which 
recalled him to life almost instantaneously” — 

“ Oh, do not place any reliance on that, madame ; one drop 
of that elixir sufilced to recall life to a dying child, but three 
drops would have impelled the blood into his lungs in such a 
way as to have produced most violent palpitations ; six wotild 
have suspended his respiration, and caused syncope more seri- 
ous thaii l^at in which he was ; ten would have destroyed him. 
You know, madame, how suddenly I snatched hifii from Hiose 
phials wMch he so imprudently touched ? ” — ''Is it then eo 
terrible a poison ? ” 

<'Oh, no. In the first place, let us agree that the word 
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. poison does not exist, because in medicine use is made of 
the most violent poisons, which become, according as .they are 
employed, most salutary remedies.” ' 

« What, then, is it ? ” 

“A skilful preparation of my friend’s the worthy Abbe 
Adelmoiito, who taught me the use of it.” — “ Oh,” observed" 
Kadaine de Villefort, it must be an admirable anti-spasmodic.” 

“Perfect, madame, as you have seen,” replied the count; 
“and 1 frecfuently make use of it — with all possible prudence 
though, be it observed,” he added with a smile of intelligence. 

“Most assuredly,” responded Madame de "Villefort in the 
same tone. “ As for me, so nervous, and so subject to fainting- 
fits, I should require a Doctor Adelmonte to invent for me 
some means of breathing freely and tranquillizing my mind, in 
the fear I have of dying some fine day of suffocation. In the 
meanwhile, as the thing is difficult to find in France, and your 
abbe is not probably disposed to make a journey to Paris on 
my account, I must continue to use Monsieur Planche’s anti- 
spasmodics; and mint and Hoffman’s drops are among my 
favorite remedies. Here are some lozenges which I have 
made up on purpose; they are comjiounded doubly strong.’’ 
Monte Cristo opened the turtoi.so-8hell box, which the lady 
presented to him, and inhaled the odor of the lozenges with 
the air of an amateur who thoroughly appreciated their com- 
}K)sition. “ Tliey are indeed exquisite,” he said ; “ but as they 
are necessarily submitted to the pi-ocess of deglutition — a func- 
tion which it is frequently impossible for a fainting person to 
accomplish — T prefer my own specific.” 

“ Undoubtedly, and so should I prefer it, dfter the effects I 
have seen produced; but of course it is a secret, and I am not 
so indiscreet as to ask it of you.” — “ Jhit 1,” said Monte Cristo. 
rising as he s])oko — “I am gallant enough to offer it yon.” 

“How kind you .are.” — “Only remember one thing — a 
small dose is a remedy, a large oi\e is poison. One drop will 
restore life, as you have seen ; five or six will inevitably kill, 
and in a way the more terrible inasmuch as, poured into a glass 
of wine, it would not in the slightest degree affect its fiavor. 
But I say no more, madame ; it is really as if I were prescrib- 
ing for you.” The clock struck half-past six, and a lady was 
announced, a friend of Madame de Villefort, Who came to dine 
with her. — If I had had the honor of seeing you for the 
third or fourth time, count, instead of only for the second,” 
said Madame de Villefort ; “ if I had had the honor of being 
your friend, instead of only having the happiness of being 
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under an obligation to you, I should insist on detaining you to 
^nner, and nut alldur myself to be daunted by a first refusal.” 

thousand thanks, madame,” replied Monte Cristo, “but 
I have an engagement which I cannot break. I have promised 
to escort to the Academie a Greek princess of my acquaiutaiK‘« 
who has never seen your grand opera, and who relies on me to 
■ conduct her thither.” 

Adieu, then, sir, and do not forget the prescription.” 

“ Ah, iu truth, madame, to do that I must forget the hour's 
conversation I have had with you, which is indeed impossible.” 
Monte Ciisto bowed, and left the liouse. Madame de Villefort 
remained immersed in tliought. “ He is a very strange man,” 
sl»e said, “and in ray opinion is liimself the A«lelmonte lie 
talks about.” As to Monte (JrLsto, the result had sur|)a8sed his 
utmost expectations. “Good,” said he, as he went away; 
“ this is a fruitful soil, and I feel certain that the seed sown 
will not be. cast on baiTeu gi'ound.” Next morning, faithful to 
Ids promise, he sent the prescription requested. 


END OK VOtUMR ONE. 





